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No. 2. 


From J. C. JACK, Esq., i.c.s., 

Late Settlement Officer of Bakarganj, 


To thb SECRETARY to thb GOVERNMENT of BENGAL, 

is the Revenue Department. 


Dated 4 Calcutta , t/is 5th March 1915. 


Sir, 

1 have the honour to submit the Final Report of the Settlement 
Operations in Bakarganj. 

2. This has only been finished after long delay, which I may be per¬ 
mitted to explain. Until 1913, I was expected to write this Report in addition 
to my ordinary duties, first as Settlement Officer of Faridpur and then as 
Director of Land Records. I found this quite impossible and indeed only 
made any progress at all by sacrificing three Puja and two Christmas vaca¬ 
tions. 1 was placed on special duty to finish the Report for a few weeks in 
1913, but had only time to collect the materials and refresh a memory which 
had grown somewhat dim. The Report was completely written when I was 
on leave in Europe; but as access to the documents was there impossible, a 
great deal remained for correction This, as well as the great delays in Press, 
accounts for the fact that so long a period has elapsed since my return before 
it could be published, 

3. I should perhaps apologise for the length of tho Report. I mis¬ 
calculated the space it would occupy in print. No doubt I might have made 
trenchant reductions.; but this would have involved much rewriting and 
therefore more delay, while I was somewhat loath to sacrifice so much of the 
labour of my holidays. The Report covers 260 pages as compared with 18Z 
in the Saran and 146 in the Darbhanga Reports. In neither Saran nor 
Darbhanga was there any temporarily-settled area in which rents and revenue 
were revised, the description of which in the case of Bakarganj occupies 80 
pa<res of the Report. Apart from this the disparity in length is not. very great, 
an!, as the report is tne first dealing with an Eastern Bengal district, may 
perhaps be considered not altogether without justification. In dealing with 
the assessment of rent and revision of laud revenue, I may have gone into too 
great detail, but it was difficult to satisfy the requirements of tho Collector or 
of a future revision without it. The great length of the Appendices (not 
without precedent in the Reports of Chittagong and Muzaffarpur) is entirely 
due to the inclusion of correspondence concerning two matters which are likely 
to occupy the Collector and the administration very greatly in the future. On 
this account their inclusion may perhaps be considered not altogether inappro¬ 
priate. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. C. JACK, 

Late Settlement Officer of B korganj. 
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FINAL REPORT 


ON THE 

SURVEY AND SETTLEMENT OPERATIONS 

IN THE 


DISTRICT OF BAKARGANJ. 


ZP-A-ZR/T I. 


General and Statistical Description of the District* 


CHAPTER I. 


toe land and the people. 

The district of Bakarganj is one of the deltaic districts fringing 

the Bay of Bengal. It lies between 21° 54" and 

Boundaries and area. 23 1 2' N. latitude and between 89° 58' and 

91° 2' E. longitude and is in shape a very rough parallelogram. It is 
bounded on the south by the Bay of Bengal and on the north by the district 
of Faridpur, from which it is separated by a series of rivers and streams. On 
the west over the old stream bf the Baleswar river lies the district of Khulna; 
on the east is the great Meghna estuary, which is divided betwen Noakhali 
and Bakarganj, the line of division being the main stream of the Meghna until 
that river opens like a fan, whence it follows the main stream of the Sahabazpur 
channel. The area within these boundaries, including water, is 4,891 square 
miles; but excluding the Meghna estuary and the rivers, which form the district 
boundary, the area is 3,840 square miles. 

Description of the District. 

2. The district consists of two sharply defined parts. On the west is 

the great mainland block of a stiff clay soil, which 
disappears for three months each year under flood- 

water. On the east is a serios of alluvial islands, usually well raised and 
formed of the characteristic Meghna silt. Some of the islands are still uncul¬ 
tivated and uninhabited, but the largest, Sahabazpur, is sufficiently large and 
populous to form a subdivision. Many of the other islands are of no mean 
size. 

3. Every part of the district still retains many traces of its recent formation. 

Ever since the great upthrust of the Himalayas 
the sea-coast has been steadily gaining upon the Bay 

of Bengal. The rivers which drained the Himalayas at first made their way 
to the sea at the extreme west of the great bend which marks the northern 
limit of the Bay of Bengal and there deposited their great load of 
silt. As land emerged, the rivers moved ever eastward until three parts 
of the bend have been filled in and only the eastern part remains. Westward 
the country is full of the memory and marks of old riverbeds which have 
been deserted in the eastern march, while in Bakarganj itself the water has 
left the Baleswar within modern memory and an old river, the Sunda, which 


General summary. 


Alluvial formation. 
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played a great part in the formation of Bakarganj, has completely disappeared. 
Within a century also the main stream of the Meghna has moved 20 miles east¬ 
ward. In the mainland of Bakarganj formation is practically complete, 
although the level of the land will still no doubt slowly rise. The great rivers 
are now concentrating their attention upon the bight which divides this main¬ 
land from Ohittagong. Until Noakhali has been surveyed, it is impossible to 
say at what rate formation takes place ; but it is certainly considerable enough 
Kiver action in the Meghna es- to support the view that the twentieth century 
tuary. will see the development of the eastern part of 

the present estuary into a more or less solid block of land. The amount 
of silt which the Meghna carries in the flood season is astonishing and at 
the height of the flood the pace of the stream is considerable. ’ It has been 
calculated that “if a fleet of about 2,000 ships, each freighted with 1,400 tons 
of mud, were to sail down the river every hour of the day for four months con¬ 
tinuously, they would only transport to the sea a mass of solid matter equal to 
that borne down by the Ganges in the four months of the flood season.”* 

4. From an agricultural point of view, the main characteristic of the 

district is the annual deposit of silt, which is left 

Annual flood. by the floods which cover the country from July 

to October. Very little of the land in Bakarganj, which has not been artificially 
raised, is not at some time or other during these months under flood water 
and the greater part is under water for a considerable period. The prevalence 
of this condition is made possible by the network of rivers and streams with 

which the district is covered. It is therefore im- 
Tho nver system. portant to understand the river system which 

depends not so much upon the number of rivers of great size, but upon the 

multitude of smaller distributaries and streams which serve as irrigation 

channels to spread the flood water far and wide. In the Meghna estuary the 
conditions are somewhat different from the conditions in the mainland block 
and will require separate treatment. 

5. Apart from the Meghna the larger rivers of Bakarganj are eight in 

number. Although all flow north and south, only 

Rivers m the mainland. one Q £ e jght, the Baleswar, which leaves the 

Padma near Kustia far away in the north, flows through the entire district. 
Four of the others are confiued to the north-east of the district, viz.— 

(1) the Turki (or Palardi) river; i (3) the Safipur river; 

(2) the Arial Khan; ! (4) the Noabhangani. 


And three to the south of the district— 

(1) the Biskhali, f (2) the Bighai or Bureswar, 


(3) the Lohalia. 


6. The northern four are all in fact channels of the Padma after its 
junction with the Brahmaputra. The water of this great river slips away 
westward through many water-courses in the district of Faridpur, which unite 
to form the Arial Khan river. Subsequently the Arial Khan divides into two 

main channels, the western of which enters 
e nort ern nvers. Bakarganj as the Turki river and the eastern retains 

the name of the Arial Khan. The Noabhangani and Safipur rivers were 
created in modern times probably as a result of the historic floods of the Tista 
in 1787 (A.D.). There were previously no doubt small channels which the 
flood water widened out in its effort to get a'yay. 

All these four rivers after flowing some 20 miles through the north of 
this district in a southerly direction unite their waters in an easterly 
bend and discharge into tne Ifea channel of the Meghna. They do not, 
however, carry the whole of their water to the Meghna, nor does the lisa carry 
the whole of its water to the Bay. By many petty rivers and streams a great 
deal of water escapes westward and finds its way to the Bay through the 
Lohalia, the Bighai and the Biskhali. These_ great rivers are formed by 
the junction of many distributaries from the Arial Khan and the Meghna, 

of which the most important are the Sikarpur 
oe southern Khal, the Dwarika Don, the Barisal river and the 

Bukhainagar Don, which unite to form the Biskhali river, the Bakarganj 

* Lyall: Principles of Geology, p. 282. 
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and the Pandab rivers, which join to form _ the Bighai, the Dhulia river 
and the Baga Don, which help to swell the Lohalia river. 

The Bales war on the extreme west isalso_ fed from the same source. 
Thus the Amua Don brings water from the Biskhali, the Pona Don and Kacha 
from the Barisal river, but most of the water in the Kacha is drained from 
the marshes of Deulbari Dobra by the Kaliganj and Baldia rivers and from the 

Gaurnadi marshes by the Swarupkati river. . . . 

7. Diagrammatically the mam river system 

.-SS* of the m8inlMd riTer of the district can be shown thus 


Soarcn 


■Gauges —*•—— 


Ganges 

Hud 

Brahmaputra 


Gauges, 

Brahmaputra 

and 

MeghuS 



BAY OF 
BENGAL. 


Only the main affluents and distributaries have been shown in this diagram. 

8. It should be mentioned that all these rivers are tidal j but water 

comes down them at all times of the year. In the 
Tidahty and size of the rivers, £ 00 d geason the water is salt only in the Baleswar, 

while even in the cold weather most of the rivers contain fresh water. Some 
idea of the size of these rivers may be obtained from the mere figures of 
breadth. The Baleswar has an average width of half a mile above the 
junction with the Kacha and of two miles below it; the Lohalia, Bighai and 
Biskhali aire all more than a mile broad; the Turki, Arial Khan, Noabhangani 
and Safipur are each nearly a mile wide, while the Arial Khan after the 
junction of all these rivers is over 2 miles wide. None of the other rivers 
shown in the diagram lias a less breadth than a quarter of a mile. 

9. The country between these great rivers is covered with a maze of 

smaller rivers and petty streams intermingling in 
Net work of distributaries. a CO nfusion impossible to describe. Most of the 

larger streams are distributaries of the great rivers and most of the smaller 
join the distributaries together ; but every depression is surrounded by a 
hundred water-courses which fill it or drain it at the different seasons of the 
year. Every homestead even is surrounded by a moat usually connected with 
one of the smaller streams, thus carrying on the work of distribution. It is 
probably impossible to walk a mile in any part of this country without meeting 
a stream which cannot be crossed without the help of a bridge. In many 
parts such streams will be met after every quarter mile. Some idea of their 
abundance and confusion may be obtained from an examination of two maps 
appended to this report,! one of which shows the streams in an ordinary 
village and another the streams in an ordinary section of this country. 

10. By means of these streams, locally known as khals, the flood water 

is carried to every part of the country and, as it 
Value of the network in distn- subsides, the soil is enriched with a heavy deposit 
butmg si t. 0 £ gin. In the north of the district, and more 

especially in thanas Gaurnadi and Mehendiganj, the level of the country has 


* A chart to illustrate the rirer system is appended to this report (Appendix No. 1). 
t Appendices Nos. 2 and 3. 


b*2 
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risen sufficiently to leave these water-courses dry in the cold weather; but 
they still fill in the rains and at the spring tides. In the southern thanas they 
always carry water even at low tide. Such of them as join two larger rivers, 
locally known as dons, have a tendency to shoal in the middle as the tid e 
flows in from both ends. This is a great obstacle to navigation and has made 
communication difficult in many parts of the district; but it has not yet done 
any harm to agriculture. In the course of time no doubt, unless these channels 
are artificially kept open, they will fail as distributaries and the middle country 
will cease to get its annual deposit of silt; but that time is not yet, nor is its 
appearance threatened exoept in the north of the district. 

11. Of the total area in the mainland block of the district, 3,020 square 
miles, 6 per cent, or 178 square miles consists of rivers over 3 chains (66 yards) 
wide, while o per cent, or 140 square miles consists of streams Igbs than 66 yards 
in width. The distribution of this river area between the different thanas is 
fairly uniform, only Gaurnadi and Swarupkati suffering from the absence of 

the larger rivers. More important than the total 
b Thanas re * aad *** <Jl8tnbutlon figures from the agricultural point of view is the 

extent of distribution. Roughly speaking, the 
distributary channels consist of the streams less than 66 yards in width, and 
the following table affords a useful index to the comparative distribution of 
silt in different parts of the. district:— 



Area covered 

Proportion 


Area covered 

Proportion 

Thaha. 

by email 

to land 

Thana. 

by Muall 

to land 


streams. 

arotu 


streams. 

area. 

! Sadar Subdivision. 


Patu&kh&li Subdivision . 1 


Acres. 

Per cent. 


Acres. 

Per cent. 

Gaurnadi 

2,972 

2-0 

Bauphal ... 

2,263 

2-3 

Mehendiganj ... 

8,007 

51 

Patpakhali... 

7,156 

4*5 

Barisal 

2,272 

2-4 

Galaohipa ... 

12,680 

6-4 

Jhalakati 

4,024 

4-fi 

Amtali 

28,374 

9*4 

Nalehhiti 

860 

1*6 



—— 

Bakarganj 

3,451 

3-8 

Total ... 

50,473 

6*7 

Total 

21,586 

3*3 






— 

Pirozpur Subdivision. 1 




Swarupkati... 

5,945 

4-5 




Pirozpur, ... 

2,156 

3-0 




Phandaria ... 

3,992 

5-6 




Matbaria ... 

5,403 

3*5 




Total 

17,496 

41 


The table shows the extent to which the northern thanas have dried up 
as compared with the southern thanas. It also shows the influence of the bih 
(marshes) in increasing distributary channels, as the high figures of Swarupkati, 
Bhandaria and Jhalakati are due to this cause. The large proportion of 
email streams in Mehendiganj is due to the fact that this thana is the play¬ 
ground of the Arial Khan. The table is a very fair index to the fertility of 
the different thanas, when allowance is made for the comprehensive operations 
of the Meghna which carries a rich deposit far into the interior of the thanas 
on its borders, 

12. The eastern division of the district is very different from the main 
. , ,, , block on the west. Out of a total area of 1,798 

Eiver system m t e eg a estuary. g q uare m i} egj 978 square miles represent the 

rivers in the Meghna estuary. The Ganges and Brahmaputra enter the 
district a few miles below their junction with the Meghna as a single river with 
a width of some 10 miles. They flow as one river for a few miles when that 
river, opening like a fan, forms three channels with two great island wedges 
in between. The western channel was always the smallest and now carries 
little Meghna water except in the flood season. It is known as the lisa or 
Tetulia and divides the mainland of Bakarganj from the island of Sahabaz- 
pur. At the southern end of that island it opens out again and encircling the 
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islands of the Galacliipa archipelago on the east and joining the Sahabazpur 
channel again on the west finally reaches the Bay. The middle channel is 
known as the Sahabazpur river ana flows between Sahabazpur and Hatia. 
It has a great volume of water and a furious current and has diluviated 
Bhola thana for some years, sweeping away a strip of land a quarter of a 
mile wide each year. The western or Deula channel swings under Noakhali 
round the north end of Hatia and reaches the Bay between that island and 
Sandwip, while some of its water encircles Baomi and flows out between 
Sandwip and the Chittagong coast. 

13. In this vast area of water the changes are rapid, lager islands being 


thrown up in a few years and diluviated as quickly. The depth of the estuary 
is ordinarily not more than a few feet, but the real chaunels of the rivers 

which are rarely half a mile wide are very deep, ‘ Vast areas which are 

shown as water in the maps are uncovered at low tide in the cold weather as 
. far south as the island of Kukri Mukri. This 

estuary° nre ‘ actl °“ m * 6 condition of liquid mud remains for years, but as 

soon as the mud is out of water sufficiently long 
to allow of the growth of a raqjj grass, it develops quickly into land as the 
grass collects and holds the silt which is borne over it. The mud bank or char , 


as it is locally call d, is eulturable very early where not too close to the sea 
and bears a splendid crop of boro rice. Near the sea no crop can be grown 
until the level of the land is above the tidal level of the cold weather and even 


then it takes several years to wash the saline deposit out of the soil. 
The water is fresh however as far south as Jainagar about the centre of 
Sahabazpur. When an island has formed its level rises rapidly until the centre 
is usually almost as high as the level of the highest flood, thus' Manpura, 
Sahabazpur and the larger islands of the Galacliipa archipelago are better 
raised than the mainland of Bakarganj As a consequence they contain few 
of the streams and smaller rivers of the mainland and those few are 
usually dry, except during the spring tides and at the height of the floods. 

In the island of Sahabazpur streams less than 66 
Absence of _ distributaries m yards in width bear a proportion of only 3 per cent. 

to the net land area and m the thana of Bhola 
alone little more than 2 per cent. The soil is therefore not so suitable for 
the aman crop, which is the main staple of the mainland. 

14. With the help of Major Rennel’s iqpp and of the Revenue Survey, it is 

f iossible to reconstruct the history of the estuary and perhaps to forecast the 
and formations of the future. In the eighteenth century the Brahmaputra and 
the Ganges still occupied their old beds, the Gauges roughly what is the 
bed of the present Avial Khan and the Brahmaputra joining the Meghna in 
Sylhet. As appears' from Major RennePs map, the combined waters 
of the Meghna and Brahmaputra swept to the sea under Noakhali, and 
it is probable in view of the old pargana history that their western bank 
was unbroken land from Bikrampur to Mehendiganj and from Mehendiganj 
to Sahabazpur. Flowing somewhat paralled on the other side of this 
shaft of land was the Ganges, The Brahmaputra and Meghna about 1730 
tA.D.) Bwung westward and flung out a channel which cut through this 
shaft of land, joined the Ganges and twisted its course from south-east to 
south. This change of course was accompanied by such great erosion, and 
accretion that many miles were added to the sea coast of Noakhali, while 

a great part of Sahabazpur was destroyed. 
History of the past tnorements Further south the Bakarganj coast was swept 

away to reform rapidly as a cbam of islands on 
the eastern side of the river. This change explains the persistence of 
the mainland parganas in the south of Sahabazpur. At the time of Major 
RennePs survey, about 1770, destruction was complete, but reformation was 
only beginning. At the end of the eighteenth century probably as a result 
of the great Tista floods in 1787, the Brahmaputra changed its course and 
joined the Ganges at Goalando. Somewhat later the Ganges began to 
forsake the Arial Khan bend., aud in 1870 it had finally joined its waters to the 
Brahmaputra. These changes were felt slowly in the estuary, as a great 
volume of water still comes down the old Ganges bed. They have however 
again turned the main current eastwards so that the western channel, the 
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lisa, has begun to shoal. In the meantime however, as demosntrated by the 
Revenue Survey, the chain of islands on the west had joined on to Sahabazpur, 
while the great silt deposits had begun to form land rapidly to the south 
and east of that island. It is probable that Mehendiganj and Sahabazpur 

will soon again*be joined together by a shaft 
Probable future movements. of land and that the Arial Khan will decline 

into one of the great internal rivers of Bakarganj. Whether it will 
still carry enough silt to consolidate the islands at its mouth into a com¬ 
pact block of land or to extend the southern coast of Sahabazpur is not ^ so 
clear. On the eastern side the Sahabazpur channel has been destroying 
Sahabazpur and consolidating Hatia for 15 years. As land forms off 
Mehendiganj, the current should set further eastwards, ceasing to vex the limits 
of Bakarganj and beginning an era of violent reconstruction in the estuary 
south of Noakhali,* 

15. The general appearance of Bakarganj is of a flat alluvial plain not 

diversified by a single rise of even a few feet.' 

Appearance of the district. ^ ere it not so monotonous, it would not be 

unpleasing as nature has been very bountiful. Generally speaking, the district 
consists of a series of small plains ringed in by a* tbin belt of well-grown trees. 
There are no village sites, as each family lives within its own holding, digging 
a meat round an ample piece of laud and planting a garden of fruit trees to 
enclose the homestead. The homestead itself is a collection of mat and thatch 
huts on high mud plinths, all built on well-raised ground surrounding a court¬ 
yard. Near by within the moat is a muddy tank. The homestead is usually 
entirely concealed by trees so that at first sight it appears as if all the 
cultivated land was a clearing in the forest. The khola (opens) in which 
crops are grown are always kept delightfully green by the unfailing moisture 
of rain and flood and the eye is never tired by the weary miles of dust which 

is the common habit of an upcountry landscape. 
Greenness and prevalence of homesteads cluster along the banks of the 

oro ar "■ smaller streams and their gardens of the areca 

palm mingle with a background in which dark masses of the gab and the 
graceful tamarind find relief in spreading clumps of the feathery bamboo. 
In September when the rice is young, the foliage fresh and the streams 
full of water and the busy ply of boats, there can be few scenes more 
picturesque. In January the greater rivers afford a spectacle of equal pleasure, 
their waters rippling in the gentle winter breeze and flashing back the 
brilliant winter sun, whilst here and there against the dark back-ground of the 
gardens on the bank great fleets of boats of many shapes swell along in 
stately movement under ample sails patched, particoloured and bellying 
in the breeze. Full of contrast and full of life and colour, there needs only 


the mountain-break in the monotony of the skyline to make a perfect scene. 

16. The wastelands supply a contrast. Of these there are some in every 

thana—marsh, forest or sand and mud. The 
Wastelands: mud and forest. sand and mu d are chiefly to be found in the 

Meghna on the south, appearing as low flats of liquid mud gathering in the 
centre into rank grass or a low scrub. Forest covers the seaface to a 
considerable depth, but it is retreating rapidly before the axe of the colonist, 
although a few blocks are being tentatively preserved to save the supply of 
fuel. * The undergrowth of this forest country is very thick and as a conse¬ 
quence the trees are poor and there is little timber of much value. To the 
larger rivers the forest seems an appropriate wall; but in the smaller streams 
its mean height and tangled undergrowth without life or light or movement 
join with the muddy stream and slimy banks to make a sullen scene. 

A more permanent and characteristic feature of the district is the great 

depressions in which water permanently lodges. 

• Warstl ' These occur in every thana of the mainland, 

although large depressions are only found in Galachipa, Bhandaria, Swarupkati 
and Gaurnadi. They present a singularly desolate appearance, sometimes as a 
flat expanse of rank grass and at others as a dark and noisome lake. 


* Some small scale maps are appended to this report, which will explain more clearly tho movements 
described in this paragraph. Vida Appendix No. 4. 
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The level of these marshes {bih) is continually rising from the annual 
deposit of silt and their size is therefore shrinking as the edges are brought 
under cultivation; but the heart of the bit is still of considerable depth, 
especially in Bhandaria. It is not clear how these bik have been formed. 
One theory regards them as a natural phenomenon in the formation of 
alluvion and explains them as the country between two rivers, which have 
built up their own banks so as to leave no outlet for the water in the basin and 
to close at the same time the inrush of silt deposit when the rivers themselves 
are in flood. This theory does not seem to agree with the facts in the country, 

which has been formed by river action in modern 
“ totheoriginof the times. Thus in the island of SahabSzpur and 
the other islands of the Meghna estuary there 
are no bih and the whole alluvial tract iB level and well raised. More¬ 
over this theory cannot account for the discovery of tanks with concrete ghats 
(steps) and foundations of brick houses of considerable age in the midst of 
the Bhandaria bil, nor for the discovery of ancient coins ana a quantity of skulls 
in the Faridpur continuation of the Swarupkati bih. Rennel’s map, which shows 
the great Swarupkati bil as an “impenetrable morass,” shows no marsh at all 
in Bhandaria, but on the contrary a road running through its present position 
and villages prominently in the centre, while local traditions point to a time 
when it was under cultivation or a forest. The revenue assessed upon the 
pargana of Syedpur, which comprises little more than this bil, is inexplicably 
severe on any other assumption. Similarly in the Kala Raja bil of thana 
Galachipa remains have been found of brick buildings and ghats and tanks. 
All this evidence points to a period early in Swarupkati and late in Bhandaria 
when what is now marsh was dry land. There is moreover direct evidence 
over the border in Faridpur from old family J records that land under cultiv¬ 
ation subsided into marsh towards the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
It is known that the earthquake of 1897 created bih in Rangpur and 
Mymensingh and it is possible that earthquakes were similarly responsible for 
the great depressions in Bakarganj. In particular, it has been suggested that 
the formation of the Bhandaria depression and the extension of the Swarupkati 
depression are due to the Chittagong and Dacca earthquake of April 1762. 

Employment of the land. 


17. Of the total land area of Bakarganj 2,427 square miles or 70 per 
, , , cent, were under cultivation in the year of survey, 

Amount cf the cultivated aroa. 41 ? m a J ^ 7 

415 square miles or 12 per cent, were classified as 
culturable, but not cultivated, and 648 square miles or 18 per cent, 
unculturable:— 


as 



PlUUBlB IN SqUSKB Ml UBS, 

Subdivision. 

|b8 

£-Si 

Area 

cultivated. 

Area oaltur&ble, 
bnt not 
cultivated. 

Area 

uncultnrable. 

Unoccupied 

1 area. 

Occupied 

area. 




Per 

cent. 


Per 

cent. 


Per 

cent. 


Vet 

cent. 


Per 

cent. 

Sadsr 

1,008 

383 

78 

94 

9 

126 

13 

14 

1 

m 

96 

P3tu&kh*li ... 

1,183 

758 

64 

155 

IS 

373 

S3 

166 

U 

1,018 

86 

Plroipor 

074 

467 

73 

72 

11 

115 

17 

87 

5 

637 

93 

Dakshin S5ha- 
blipur. 

020 

$98 

64 

93 

15 

184 

21 

44 

7 

681 

93 

District total... 

3,490 

~ 

70 


u 

... 

18 

260 

7* 

8,230 

92* 


18, The amount of cultivated land in the different thanas in the Sadai 

subdivision is very uniform, ranging between 
a J1 n Gaurnadi with 75 per cent, and Bakarganj with 

82 per cent. Patuakhali subdivision shows the greatest contrasts. On the 
one hand Bauphal (84 per cent.) and Patuakhali_ (88 per cent.) are the best 
cultivated thanas in the district; on the other Amtali (50 per cent.) and 
Galachipa (60 per cent.' 1 have still vast areas to bring under the plough. 
Barahauaddin in Dakshin Sahabazpur Is little better cultivated than Gaiachip?- 




In the other thanas the cultivated area agrees with the district average of 
70 per cent., except in Pirozpur where it is as much as 83 per cent. 

19. The differences are almost entirely due to sand, marsh and forest, 
as the analysis of the uncultivated area will show:— 



An examination of these figures in more detail discloses most forcibly 
how small a proportion of the land available for cultivation in any year lies 
fallow. 

Thus bamboo clumps and thatching grass, although statistically included 

amongst the land not cultivated, are for all 
a™» n&lyaS ° £ the uncultl,,ated practical purposes cultivated, as both are grown 

deliberately on land which is quite fit for 
cultivation in order to provide materials for the erection of the homestead 
Both bring as much or more profit per acre, if sold, as the crops which could 
be grown on the land. A most the same comment applies to reeds which 
are valuable for matting. Reeds* are left to grow for domestic purposes on 
land which would give a bountiful harvest of boro rice. 

Similarly little of the unculturable area is really unemployed. As it is 
necessary for the population to be housed and to have means of communication, 
the area shown as roads and as homestead, including tanks and ditches which 
in Bakargan j are an inseparable part of the homestoad, cannot be included in 
the area available for cultivation. The miscellaneous aroa returned as uncul¬ 


turable consists chiefly of small pits and depressions. 

20. Sand and morass totally unfit for cultivation occur in only a few 
thanas. Thus practically the whole of the bil area is in Bbandaria and 
Swarupkati, where one acre in every ten is marsh, while most of the sand is 
found in the Galachipa archipelago and in Barnbanaddin. The whole of the 
forest area is to be found in Amtali, Barahanaddin and Matbaria. In the two 
latter thanas it has almost disappeared ; but 27 per cent, of the area of Amtali is 
still under forest and in the absence of a sufficient supply of colonists it must 

remain for some years yet unoccupied. T ho forest 
Analysis and distribution of area j s really considerably greater, because for 
t e unoceupie area. statistical purposes new cut forest was classed as 

culturable (miscellaneous') and clearances, which had been abandoned for 
lack of drinking water or owing to the depredations of wild beasts, were 
claseed as unculturable (miscellaneous). Some 50,000 acres of the former and 


25,000 of the latter were found in the seaboard thanas. 

21. Iu order to find the true proportion of the uncultivated area to the 
. area fit for cultivation, it is necessary to leave out 

Eeal extent o cn oration. of the account the unoccupied area and to exclude 

the area covered by huim.«t habitations and the area deliberately reserved to 
grow material for the erection and repair of such habitations. Thus calculated, 


* The reeds which grow in the marshes are not inoladed in these figures. 
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it appears that only one acre in every ten in the district, although capable of 
cultivation, is not, cultivated. This is distributed amongst the different thanas 
as follows: — 


Sadar Subdivision. 


Patuakhdli Subdivision. 

Thana— 

Per cent. 

Thana— Per oent. 

Gaurnadi 


9 

Patu&khali ... 7 

Jhfilakiiti 

4 • a 

6 

Amtali ... 10 

Nalchhiti 

4 4 4 

8 

Gal&ohipa ... 14 

Bakarganj 

444 

7 

Bauphal ... 5 

Barisal 

» 4 4 

7 

— 

Mehendiganj 

4*4 

5 

10 



•7 

Pirotpur Subdivision. 

I 

Dakshin Sahdbdtpur Subdivision. 

Swarupkati ... 11 

Pirozpur ... 6 

Bhola 

444 

8 

BhandSria ... 6 

Barah&naddin 

444 

23 

MatbijriS ... 10 



17 

10 


The heavy percentage in the thanas on the seaface is due to the saline 
deposit which renders a considerable quantity of land unprofitable to crop. 
Altogether in every 16 acres of this uncropped area, 4 consist chiefly of patches 
of jungle retained by the family to provide firewood and only 12 of land 
previously cropped, but uncropped during the year . of survey. Of this true 
fallow, 3 acres were land which had been cropped in the previous year and 
9 acres land which had not been cropped so recently. 

22. The amount of true fallow in the various thanas was fairly uniform. 
New fallow represented usually only 1 per cent, of the real area available 
for cultivation. In only four thanas was it much higher. In Nalchhiti and 
Mehendiganj there are scattered high lands which require some rest, while in 
in the north of Jhalakati and the east of Swarupkati there is a block of high 

about, 10 square miles. The old fallow 
fairly well distributed at about 4 per 
real area available for cultivation, 
per cent.) in Barisal, Mehendiganj and 


and very infertile land which covers 

was also 

Distribntioufof true fallow. C0nt Q f t j JB 

It was however very small (only 2 


in 

and still smaller in Jhalakati. On the other hand saline deposit 
increased it to ;0 per cent, in Galachipa and to 18 per cent, in Barahanaddin. 
On the whole it may be said that out of every 100 acres really available 
for cultivation 98 are actually cropped every year in Bauphal and BarisSI, 
95 in the ordinary thana, 90 in Swarupkati and Galachipa and 81 in Baraha- 
naddin. 

23. These are remarkable figures, and the more remarkable when it 

is remembered that rotation of crops is hardly 
practised in Bakarganj and the use of any form 
of manure is unknown. A comparison may pro¬ 
fitably be made with the figures in other districts, of which a modern survey 
has been made:— 


Comparison of the amount of 
fallow with that in other districts. 


| BIHAR. 

EASTERN BENGAL. 

District. 

Percentage of— 

District, 

Percentage of— 

Net 

cropped 
area to 
to total 
area. 

Cultivat¬ 
ed area 
to 

cultur- 

able 

area. 

Twice 
cropped 
area to 
net 

cropped 

area. 

Net 

oropped 
area to 
total 
area. 

Cultivat¬ 
ed area 
to 

eultur- 

able 

area. 

Twice 
oropped 
area 
to net 
cropped 
area. 

Dart'hanga ... 

80 

92 

28 

Bakarganj ... 

70 

92 

16 

Mnzaffarpur ... 

80 

92 

46 

Chittagong 

37 

70 

10 

Saran 

79 

90 

S' 7 

Roshanabad 

72 

92 

29 

Bhagalpur 

70 

78 

84 

(Tippera and 




Champaran 

70 

Sn 

39 

Noakhati) 




North Monghyr 

69 

84 

38 

• 




Purnea 

61 

67 

39 






c 
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In all thase districts except Chittagong manure is used find in some, 
sueh as Sawn, the land is manured very heavily. In most the population is 
sufficiently heavy to enforce the cultivation of all culturable land without .a 
rest, -but Bakarganj -differs from these in that there are areas of fertile 
waste land to which the -population can move when the pressure on the soil in 
anyftraot becomes too severe. The Eastern Bengal districts differ from the Bihar 
districts in the proportion iotf culturable land, which is occupied as homestead. 
Including tho tanks, which are part of the homestead, seven times as -much land 
is thus occupied in Eastern Bengal as in Bihar. Excluding tanks, the amount 
is four times as great. Another feature in Eastern Bengal is the absence 
of land reserved for pasture. In a country which is always green pasture, 
though desirable, is not essential and its absence serves to reduce the amount of 
culturable land which is not cultivated. 

24. The existence of Major Kennel’s survey, jthe exclusion of the 
Historical examination of the Sundarbans from the Permanent Settlement and 
occupation of waste. ;the subsequent Revenue Survey .make it possible 
to oalculate with reasonable accuracy lfhe area covered by unoccupied wasije at 
different periods. Until the Revenuo Survey there is no clue however tp the 
progress of ■cultivation in -the occupied area. The -figures -for the -unoocupied 
area -are interesting. The-tracts of unocoupied waste measured* 



Mainland- 

'Mag-hufi 

,e8tpary. 

At Major Rennel’8 survey, 1770-78 ... 

... 1/125’1 

.Not^hoym- 

At the Permanent Settlement, 1793 ... 

•9254 

/At'the Revenue Survey, ;1859^05 

526 

102 

At the District Survey, 1901*05 M . 

... 184 

,76 

Total,land area, 1901-05 

.... 2^710 

780 


As ‘there was no .material available to show the area covered 'by marsh at 
the Permanent Settlement, it was necessary to make a calculation'based upon 
‘the Revenue Survey figures. Major Rennel’s map shows clearly enough the 
tracts covered by “impenetrable morass,” and by “ woods,” but'he made-no 
■survey in the Uttoriof'of the islands. It is known however from (tf-her sources 
thatdhe smaller islands were ontirely uncultivated and that piracy nad reducod 
-most bf-the once populous island of Sahabazpur to jungle. Major Rennel’s 
map also preserves-for us-the information that the seaboard had previously 
been cultivated: “ This part of the country is deserted on account of the 

frequent ravages of the Muggs.” Colonization 
w»dincreased *rea. 0 f t jjj g wa8 t e advanced rapidly after the British 

occupation and still more rapidly after the Permanent Settlement until 
checkod by the storm-wave of 1822. It began again about 1845, but was 
again stopped by the wave of 1876. Tho havoc was repaired by the end 
of the nineteenth century and cultivation has now begun once more to advance. 
But the reduction of the unoccupied area does not measure the whole of the 
advance. The great rivers have made considerable additions to the land 
area itself. Since the Revenue Survoy the increase appears to have been 
180 square miles or at the rate of 4 square miles a year. Assuming that this 
rate obtained over the period previous to the Revenue Survey, the occupied 
area increased as follows:— 



Total land aroa in 

Total occupied area 

Percentage 


square miles. 

in square miles. 

laud area. 

In 1770 

2,950 

1,676 

56 

„ 1793 

3,040 

2,015 

66 

„ 1860 

3,310 

2,682 

80 

„ 1905 

3,490 

3,230 

92* 


The occupied area has expanded by 1,555 squaro miles in the.whole period 
or at the rate of 12 square miles in each year. 

25. Apart from the reclamation of waste which lay in largo isolated 
blocks, there has been in tho occupied aroa some extension of cultivation. There 
is no means of measuring the amount before the Revenue Survey, nor is it 

■ * A map is appended which shows the situation of the unoccupied waste at the tirno o£ the District 
Survey. 
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clear upon what basis the figttfes of cultivation in that survey were calculated. 
It appears that the akea ttoVfered by jungle, rivers, tanks ana homesteads was 
measured aod deducted from the total areu, the “ cultivated u area thus 
including not billy fallbW, but all small streams, petty depressions and in¬ 
considerable patches of jungle within the blocks of 
8inieTeX n renu e Sumy te4 c “^ivation which it was not worth while separately 

to measure. The cultivated area so- ascertained 
ib eaoh thana is tabulated* below and compared with corresponding oalcula* 
tions from the figures of the district Survey:— 


t^igures in square miles. - ] 



Cultivated Correspond- 


Cultivated Corroapond- I 


area at the 

mg area at 


area at the 

ing »i «s at 


Jtevetaue 

the Distriot 


Revenue 

tho District 


Survey. 

Survey. 


Survey. 

Survey. 

Sadaf Subdivision, 


Patudkhali Subdivision , 


Gautnadi 

... 202 

218 

PatuSkhali 

... 231 

228 

Jhalakati 

... 129 

122 

Bauphal 

152 

142 

Nalehhfbi 

... 79 

77 

GalaohipS 

... 282 

270 

Bakarganj 

... 140 

116 

A hi tali 

... 212 

302 

Bariefiil 

... 149 

135 


__ _ 


Mehendiganj 

... 165 

225 

Subdivisional total 827 

942 


- — 



VM PS 

— 

Subdivisional total 

... 864 

898 

Increase in 

culti- ... 

14 per 


-- 

- i; r - 

vation. 


—-cent; 

Increase in cultivation 

per 





—- 

-cent. 






KmEK 

Pironpur Subdivision. 


Dakshin SdhdbdUput- 'Subdivision. 

Swarupkati 

... 137 

163 




Tirozpur 

... 106 

104 

nheftfi ..<. 

... 178 

205 

Bbfttdaria 

... 88 

93 

Barab&naddin 

... 201 

815 

Matbaxia 

... 92 

20 1 

Subdivisional total 

874 

520 

Subdivisional total 423 

565 

Inorease in cultivation 

40 per 

Inorease in 

culti- ... 

35 per 



-‘--cent. 

vation. 


■—cent. 


The total increase in the district of “ cultivation ” thus defined would 
appear to'be 432 square toflcs or 10 square miles a year. 


Communications. 

26. Detailed information about communications is hardly required as it 
is contained'in the GazOtteer ; but it will be useful to indicate to what extent 
agriculture and the agriculturists are served. As is natural in a distriot which 
ia as 'rioh in wide rivers deep enough for steamers as in shallow streams 
suitable for Small boats, all transport of produce is by water. Rice and other 

agricultural produce is borne to the local market by 
produce 10611 ^ agricultural the small boat, which every household keeps, whence 

it is conveyed by country boat to the foreign 
market or to a neighbouring steamer station. The import trade in manufac¬ 
tured goods, oil and salt is almost mouopolised by the Steamer Companies, 
from whose stations it is distributed by retail traders in their own boats to the 
local markets in the interior. In the south where markets are few, poripatetic 
traders spend the cold weather in their boats selling or bartering their 
goods to the villages on the river banks. In the mainland of Bakarganj 

In the absence of any detailed -flunres of the classification of .fields in the .Revenue 8urvey, this 

table can only serve as a rough approximation. Diluviou perhaps acoounts for the decline in Bnrisal, 
Bakarganj and haupha); but suoh figures as those for Jkilakati, ^alchhiti and Ltiuphal still remain suspi-’ 
cions. Certainly-no'land has gone out of Cultivation. 
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carts and packponies are unknown and tho roads are uapd only by foot 
passengers; but in the Island of Sahabazpur, which is so raised that its 
streams are dry in the cold weather, the roads are much used for the trans¬ 
port of produce and there are many carts and Garters driving buffalo and 
bullock who are engaged in the trade. The export of rice and other 
country produce takes place chiefly in February and March, when the large 
rivers are full of roomy country boats sailing in companies with the tide. 
At other times of the year few of these boats are seen and tho betelnnt and 
other autumn crops are movbd by steamer. Of Steamer Companies, there 
are five which trade in the district; but the two largest, the India General 
and the River Steam, have a joint management. These Companies first 
came to Bakarganj when the northern rivers silted too much to allow 
steamers to reach the Brahmaputra. The Sundarban route was then opened 

and remained for Borne time the only service 
Excellent stsamer service. w hich passed through Bakarganj. Subsequently 

a new route to Calcutta was opened vid Khulna in 1884, while Barisal itself 
gradually became a steamer centre of great importance as the terminus and 
headquarters of branch lines from Chittagong, Noakhali and Madaripur 
besides several others in the interior of Bakarganj. Both the great routes 
to Calcutta enter Bakarganj from Chandpur by the Noabhangani and proceed 
by the Satfpur and Arial Khan rivers to the Barisal river, Jhalakati and the 
Rajapur Khal. At Kaukhali they divide, the Sundarban steamers following 
the Kacha river to Tuskhali and thence crossing over to MorrelJganj in the 
Khulna district, while the Khulna steamers go north into the Madhumati. 
Apart from these main lines every part of Bakarganj is now well served by 
steamers of the joint Companies, except the extreme south towards the 
sea and the great Ml area in the north-west. In addition to the joint 
Companies, there are three small Bengali Companies whose steamers call for 
cargo as they pass through Bakarganj; but they have not as yet established 
any regular services and they do not compete at ail severely with the joint 
Companies. 

27. It has always been a subject of hot debate in Bakarganj whether roads 
are worth the making. Formerly there were none in the district and in 1873, 
as enumerated ir. Hunter’s Gazetteer, there were only 29 mil s of road entirely 
in the neighbourhood of Barisal. However dining the last 20 years the District 

Board has built so persistently that there are now 
°® ds ' 387 miles of road in the district, although less than 

a dozen are metalled. Of these 121 miles are in the subdivision of Dakshin 
Sahabazpur where they are properly bridged and in constant use by cans. 
Elsewhere the roads are only used bv foot passengers and the bridges over 
the smaller streams are rarely suitable for cart traffic. The roads themselves 
are usually wide enough for the use of carts and are always well raised above 
flood level, averaging probably 8 feet in height. Many of these roads are 
merely connections with steamer stations or serve similar local purposes ; but 
there are some useful trunk roads radiating from Barisal. The roads are 
much used by foot passengers, although perhaps less ambitious roads would 
equally serve their purpose. The trunk roads chiefly run north and south 
and are therefore the less useful, as this is the direction of the rivers. 


They are in fact alternative means of progress, less comfortable no 
doubt, but indispensable when the rivers are rough or the tides unsuitable. 
Unfortunately the District Board has not been as active in providing roads 
running east and west, yet there are few rivers to serve in tbeir place and 
those few are always connections between two tidal rivers, which have a 
strong tendency to shoal in the middle. Indeed, the Amua Don and the very 
useful Siiilkati Khal have shoaled vrithin recent times so that a long detour is 
necessary in a journey east and west. At present river communication is only 
maintained for steamers across the district by the narrow and shallow Rajapur 
Khal, which shoals rapidly and will need constant dredging, but tbere^ is an 
excellent alternative for boat traffic in the cut which connects Jhalakati and 


Kaukhali. Dredging is expensive work and it is doubtful if tho District 
Board has funds sufficient to keep open the old arteries of trade. There can 
however be no question of their utility and, were funds available, much 
tedious, wandering would be saved by dredging the Sialkati and Amua 
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Dons in Pirozpur subdivision and the Rukua Don in the Patuakhali 

subdivision. In default of this, trunk roads 
vest and of roads to open up waste are desirable from the Baieswar to the Bisknah 
laml - and from tho Biskbali to tho Tetulia and to 

Patuakhali. Such roads would he a convenience to existing populations, 
but a bolder programme is necessary if waste is to bo rapidly reclaim¬ 
ed. The most successful of all the roads constructed in Bakarganj is tho 
road from Batajor to Atnbola in tho heart of the Gaurnadi bits. It was 
very expensive to construct and is insufficiently bridged no doubt, but 
it has opened up the marshes to the cultivator and the colonist and has 
brought many fertile acres under the plough. It has had no imitators, 
although the Swarupkati and Bhanduria bits give promise of a rich return, 
whon. made similarly accessible Still more valuable would be tho assistance 
which a more unselfish policy in road making could give to the clearings in 
the south. Hero the rich lands attract cultivators, but not colonists. For 
two months a busy band heap tho vast return of rice into tho boats and then 
with bullock, buffalo and baggage abandon their fields to the birds and beasts. 
Occupation of so temporary a nature must be precarious and a storm wave will 
certainly involve desertion and relapse. At all costs cultivators should be 
tempted to make their homes upon their lands if the occupation is to be 
permanent; and of all baits the most tempting and the most likely to be 
successful are good roads leading straight from tho heart of the forest to the 
markets and centres of population in the north. Half a dozen of such roads 
in Matbaria and Am tali would be an invaluable assistance to colonisation 


and would go far to remove the lament of the southern cultivator that the 
south pays the road coss, but tbe north gets the roads. 

^8. Apart from District Board roads, there are some embanked foot¬ 
paths, more or less bridged, throughout the district; but the number is in¬ 
sufficient. Where there are no roads, the plight of a traveller in Bakarganj 
is unhappy. High winds rage for weeks together so that light craft cannot 
venture < upon the big rivers; yet for a journey on foot, you must needs be at 
once an amphibian and a monkey, prepared at every quarter mile to wade 
a shallow stream or swim a deep one, to crawl up an overhanging branch on 
one bank and swing to its fellow on the other, to balance giddily on a bamboo 
bridge where a false step means a bath in oily mud and finally to reach a 

wide river and to wait, it may be weary hours, 
Need of a network of footpaths until the reluctant boatman of a passing boat 
and simple bridges m the villages c , m8oni8 to f er ry you across. For the comfort of 

the very old and very young and of women of ail ages, nothing could be more 
useful than a notwork of embanked footpaths with simple plank bridges 
connecting village with village and with markets, ferries and steamer stations. 


Such footways cost little and are easy to construct; but as elsewhere it has been 
tbe fate of simple convenience to wait upon ambitious projects. Had thana 
committees spent the thana road -cess, Bakarganj would nave long ago been 
covered with such a network of simple footways. 


Population. 


29. The total population of the district of Bakarganj at the 1901 census 

Population and its distribution. w « 2,291,752 and the average density per quare 

mile was— 

In the — 

Persons. 

Total area ... 

469 

Area exclusive of largo rivers 

628 

Net land area 

657 

Oooupied area ... ... 

709 


Of this population 80 per cent, was diroctly dependent upon tbe land for 
a living. 

* I adopt the I901een>us aB more suitable than the 1911 census to that period of tbe settlement 
operations (1899-1901) during which the other statistic# m the report were collected. 



The density in the land area of each thana was as follows:— 


Persona Parconta 

Tila.ua* p«C 8q^are of montage 

milea, since 18SJ * 

Per cent. 

Saiar Subdivision. 


Gaurnadi 

Mehendiganj 

Barieil 

Jb&lakati 

Nalchhiti 

B&karganj 

Subdivisional total 


Bhola 

Bar hSnaddin 
Subdivisional total 


per «Quare 
mile. 


Percoatacc 
of increase 
since 1881 . 

Per cent. 


Patudkhdli Subdivision. 


Bauphal 

Patuakhali ... 

Galachipa 

Amtali 

Subdivisional total 


Pirozpur Subdivision. 


Subdivision, 

Swarupkati 

Pirozpur 

!»• 

« • • 

1,000 

1,137 

29 

11 

674 

22 

Bhandaria 

. / 

922 

39 

309 

84 

Matbaria 

It* 

472 

19 

432 

28 

Subdivisional total 

821 

24 


30. The percentage of increaso in the whole district was 20*6, but it 
was 11*4 in the decade 1881-1891 and only 6 - 6 in the decade 1891-1901. 
Iu the greater part of the district the increase in population is roughly 
of five in every thousand each year. w here it is greater, the waste available 
for cultivation is large. Thus the available area in the ills explains the large 

increases in Gaurnadi, Jhalakslti, Swarupkati and 
Bute of increase. Bhandaria, whilo alluvion is responsible for tho in¬ 

creases in Galachipa and the Dakshin Sahabazpur subdivision and forest for the 
increases in Amtali and Matbaria., In most of those thanas the exceptional 
increase is not due to any excess of births over 'deaths or to immigration from 
outside the district; but rather to the transfer of population from thanas where 
tnere are no agricultural wastes left to conquer. Thus the vital statistics, 
although notoriously untrustworthy, show no differences to correspond with 
the census differences. In the 10 years, 1892-1901, the average reported 
excess of births over deaths each year was 9 per thousand in Nalchhiti, 5 
in Patuakhali, Bauphal, Matbaria and Bakarganj, whereas by the census none 
of these than'as increased their populations to any appreciable extent in the 
decade. On the other hand in Amtali, Galachipa and Barabanaddin, where 
the increase of population was considerable, the reported annual excess was 
only 8 per 1,000, although it is likely that registration was vory defective. 
It is necessary however to distinguish. The census figures show that the 
decade 1881-1891 was a period of considerable progress in the district, 
great efforts being made to repair the ravages whioh the tidal wave of 1876 
had made in the population of the seaboard. The decade, 1891-1901, was on 
the other hand a period of considerable stagnation. The prosperity of the 
seaboard was affected by the small storm-waves of 1893, 1895 and 1896, which 
wore accompanied by ruinous floods of salt water, while iu Matb&ria and 
Bauphal a severe epidemic of fever kept down the natural increase of 
population. In the bil thanas however there was great activity which 
is reflected equally in the census figures and in tho vital statistics; thus Swarup¬ 
kati and Gaurnadi showed an increase of 15 per cent, between the census of 
1891 and the census of 1901, while the vital statistics show an average 
annual excess of births over deaths of the samo amount. In Bhandaria 
the same phenomenon is observed—the census increase and the vital excess 
being equally 9 per cent. There is little migration to these thanus and 
it is well known that the extensive additions to cultivation in tho bih have 
been made by the population surrounding them. It is equally well known 

that the southern thanas are recruited from the 
Migration from north to south central thanas of the district—Jhalakati and 

cause ot differences in rate. ... , . r » -1 ,-!• i 

Pirozpur supplying Matbaria, ratuakbaii and 
Bauphal supplying Galaohipa, Bholii supplying Barahanaddin. The natural 
increase in population in all these thanas probably differs little so that the 
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census differences really show the effect of migration. The island of Sababaz- 
pur is an excellent example, as Karahanaddin thana is recruited nowadays 
almost entirely from Bhola thana, while there is little movement of population 
to or from the outside. In Bhola the annual excess of births over deaths is ll 
per thousand, in Barabanaddin it is reported to be only 4; so that emigration 
from Bhola clearly accounts for the greater increase in the population of 
Barabauaddin. 

31. Considering however that there is bo much land crying out*for coloniz¬ 

ation, the development in the population is some- 

Slow rato Of increase due to w ]j a t slow. There is no emigration from other 
prerontible deaths. , ..... ... • *7 . . . . 

districts, ana whgt increase there is is therefore 
entirely due to the district. The vital statistics afford the clue. There is no 
lack of births, as the birth-rato is 41 per mille; but the death-rate of 34'per mille 
is very high. Yet the district is not generally considered unhealthy' and the 
death-rate in the towns is only 23 per mille. Cholera takes its annual toll 
and bowel complaints are severe ; hut fever, although common no doubt in the 
south and west, is not of a very virulent form. Moreover the homesteads 
are ample and isolated and by no means very insanitary, although the drink¬ 
ing water is often vile. There can be no doubt that the high death-rate is 
principally due to the dearth of doctors. Except in the north medical 
attendance is difficult to procure and in the south the people perforce must 
doctor themselves and dio of the dootoring. It is clear that the population 
is chiefly kept down by preventiblo disease and preventive deaths. 

32. Immigration adds nothing to the population. Indeed the exclusive¬ 
ness of the Bakarganj district is extraordinary. It sends forth no emigrants 
and harbours no strangers. It is true that the census of 1901 counted 60,000 
immigrants in the district and 40,000 omigrauts from it; but in both cases most 
of the migration was of agricultural labourers and very temporary, of jyhich 
a sufficient proof is the proportion of women who numbered only 9,000 of 
the immigrants and 14,000 of the emigrants’. -The migration of these women 
is no doubt permanent, but it only proves the more the exolusiveness of 

, . , „ , . Bakarganj, as for IT out of every 23 of them 

KxcluiiveneBs of Bakarganj Faridpur were the origin Qr the 

destination of their travels, and in each district the region concerned in the 
migration had been for a century a part of Bakarganj and still preserves all 
the peculiar Bakarganj tenancies in all their peculiar crookedness. It would 
seem-that only 6,000 true foreigners have m;»de a home in the district and 
no more of its own people have transferred their homes elsewhere. Of the 
temporary immigrants most were labourers, boatmon and traders from Dacca, 
Faridpur and Noakhiili. 

33. To compare the population of to-day with the population at earlier 
periods is impossible in tne absence of trustworthy figures. The estimates 
made by local officials in the earlier part of the nineteenth century appear 
on examination to be the wildest guesses, nor is this remarkable when so little 
of the district can have been seen by the estimator. Moreover tho boundaries 

of the district have been often and violently 

revlouTperiod^ populatioD wlth ehanged and, even if the area covered by the 
previous p i . estimate could be ascertained, there is no material 


in a mere total to enable compensations to be applied. The same criticism 
can as justly bo applied to the estimate of the Revonue Surveyor, which was 
indeed based upon an enumeration of houses^ but applied to the result so 
fallacious an estimate of the number of persons in each house that the 
total figures differed by as much as a million or over 140 per cent, from 
those of the census which took place ten years later. His figures are 
however very valuable in considering religion and occupation, as they 
can be trusted in all matters pf proportional distribution. The only 
means of estimating the population at previous periods is to assumo the 
continuity of the present rate of inorease ^10’3 per cent.). On this assumption 
the population of Bakarganj would have boen Jess than a million in 1801. It 
seems probable that this kind of calculation represonts with sufficient accuracy 
tho population of the Sadar subdivision at that time. It is known that it was 
well developed and contained heavy jungle only in tho Barisal thana and the 
southern portion of Jhalakati. In' tho other subdivisions development was 
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more backward. In Rennel’s map a vast tract in the south of the district is 
entered as depopulated by the Mughs and it is known from other sources that 
it was only after the Permanent Settlement that this tract w^s again colonized. 
Sahabazpur had been the sport of Mugh and Portuguese pirates for a 
century and. had only begun to make good their ravages. In Selimabad 
pargana on the west and Buzrugumedpur in the rump of the district 
„ , , . . a host of reclamation leases Were granted iust 

stimateo t epopu ationm 18 . before anc f j u8 fc a ft er the Permanent Settlemeot 

and in 1801 thq population must have been very thin. Indeed apart 
from the north of the district population can only have been heavy in the 
old pargana of Chandradwip. It would seem therefore that the population of 
the district could not have been more than a million in 1801, distributed some¬ 
what as follows:— 


8adar subdivision 1. 500,000 

Dakshin SahSbazpur ... 75,000 


Patuakhali subdivision 
Pirozpur „ 


200,000 

150,000 


34. Since 1801 develo ment has twice been violently arrested by a storm- 
wave. The thirty years from the permanent settlement in 1793 to the storm- 
wave of 1822 were years of great expansion centreing in Pirozpur, Patuakhali, 
and Barahanaddin; but the havoc wrought by the storm-wave aoa the following 
pestilence was immense. On the seaboard, up the estuary and many miles 
inland the country was swept clean of cattle and inhabitants, while the salt of 
the sea ruined the drinking water and destroy6d the fertility of the soil. The 
twenty years which followed the wave were spent in making good its ravages 
on the east of the district and it was only in Selimabad on the west, where it 
had caused much less damage, that expansion continued. In the period from 

_ , , , i845 tothe next storm-w ave in 1876 development 

u sequent eve opment. a gain_ became rapid. Patuakhali was completely 

opened up and the attack on the Amtali forest was begun, the great forests in 
Matbaria were cut down and Barahanaddin was colonized and broken to the 
plough. But again progress was completely siayod by the soa, which wrought 
destruction that needed the work of another twenty yea is to repair. The people 
went to work with a will, importing labour to keep the knd by any means 
under cultivation and buying at auction in the local markets wives rushed in 
from Chittagong. Still it is only in the last ten years that the axe has again 
been laid to the root of the tree, but to such purpose that while in Amtali 
the forests are rapidly retreating, reclamation in Matbaria and Barahanaddin 
lias at last advanced to the sea. 

35. ■ The density of the population in the district as a whole is not remark¬ 
able; but it is very unequal, very excessive in eight 
of the thanas, moderate in four others and light in 
the four on the seaboard. Roughly speaking, it 

is heavy in the north and sparse in the south. Jhalakatl with 1,253 
persons to the square mile must be one of the most densely p »pu1ated of the 
rural regions in the earth, as the urban population cannot be more than 
4 per cent, of the whole. The population in Pirozpur is almost as dense. The 
figures of Mehendiganj thana are somewhat perplexing. It is in the north 
and it is very fertile; yet the population is thinner than in any thana of the 
district, except those on the seaboard. It has been the scene of most 
destructive river action on all sides, and perhaps this is the explanation. 
No other explanation at least offers itself for so curious a phenomenon. 

36. The population is almost wholly rural. There are five towns whose 

total population is only 45,000 and even in Barisal, 
fioant Urban populat:on ins, g ul " which is the one town of any importance, over 

half of the population is interested in agriculture. 
Jhalakati is purely a trading centre in which nine out of every ten inhabitants 
are male. Nalchhiti is also a mart, once prosperous and now decayed. The 
other two municipalities are merely overgrown villages with a bazar and the 
courts and a sprinkling of traders and officials; and they are so far residential 
that they contain almost as many women as men. A stranger would not suspect 
either in them or in Nalchhiti that he had chanced upon a town. The towns as 
a whole contain 68 males and 60 Hindus*in every hundred of their inhabitants. 
The population of Barisal, the district headquarters, in 1901 was 18,978, of 


Density of tbo population very 
unequal. 
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Hindu north, and Muhammadan 
south. 


Mebendiganj an exception. 


whom 13,250 (70 per cent.) were male and 10,763 (57 per cent.) Hindu, It 
was not then, but has since become an important centre on the steamer routes. 

37. In religion, 68 per cent- of the population is Musalman and 31 per 
Distribution by religion: the cent. Hindu. The Hindus are chiefly to be found 

" ' ' in the north and the Muhammadans in the south; 

thus on the seaboard there is only one Hindu tp 
every five Muhammadans and in Sahabazpur one to every six. On the west, 
in Bhandaria and Matbaria, the Hindus are more numerous, but still little more 
than a fourth. Further north the two religions are more equal, the Hindu 
being half as numerous as the Musalman in Bakarganj, Nalchhiti and Barisal, 
nearly as numerous in Pirozpur and Jhalakati and more numerous in 
Gaumadi and Swarupkati. These two thanas according to local tradition 
were colonized in the days when Hindus were dominant and the higher 
castes have still an intimate connection with Bikrampur. The large aboriginal 
population of Chandals, who were found in the tract, accepted as usual a 
degraded place in the Hindu system. The central thanas and the south on 
the other hand seem even in Hindu days to have been largely converted to 
Muhammadanism,* and subsequently when the ruthless incursions of the Mughs 
chased the Hindus into the bils and interior of the north, their place was filled 
by Muhammadans. In later days Namasudras (Chandals) have wandered south 
in small colonies in search of land, but few Hindus of th8 higher castes live even 
to-day in the south. Such as are found are for the most part agents of Govern¬ 
ment or the zamindars, who will thankfully depart when their work is done. 

38. Mehendiganj is a curious exception to Hindu influence in the north, 

as the Muhammadan outnumbers tho Hindu by 
four to one. It appears probable that formerly 

the Hindu was in greater forco and certainly it was at one time a great strong¬ 
hold of the Kayasth caste. Most of the thana hss been diluviated in tho last two 
centuries and reformed auain as chars. The diluvion no doubt caused the 
Hindus to abandon their old homes, while the fear of Mugh forays may have 
driven them to make new homes further inland. The thana has bean 
repeopled within the last hundred years and since the Revenue Survey the 
large increase has been exclusively of Muhammadans. But the chars in tho 
great rivers have in all districts been colonized by Muhammadans, and the char 
Muhammadan seems to be a class apart, turbulent and hardy, with whom the 
Hindu cannot copo. 

39. As in other districts the Musalman is increasing faster than tho Hindu, 

but the disproportion is not very great. In the 

fa 8 ter\banth w Hiudu. e8 Sl ' ghtly last decado the increase was 7 per cent, amongst 

Muhammadans and 5 per cent, amongst Hindus. 
At the Rovenue Survey 35 per cent, of the houses in tho district were 
inhabited' by Hindus, but the statistics of that survey show that the Hindu is 
holding his own in the north while losing fast in the south. In the last decade 
the Hindu increase was greater than the Musalman in only two thanas, in 
Barisal, for which the town is responsible, and in Barahanaddin, where it 
appears that Hindu landlords have been introducing tenants of their own 
religion in large numbers from the neighbourhood of their own homes in 
Faridpur. 

The district also contains 5,591 Christians and 7,220 Buddhists (Mughs), 
all or almost all of whom are dependent upon agriculture for a livelihood. 
The Christians are chiefly gathered in the Guarnadi His and in Bakarganj 
thana ; the Mughs entirely in the Sundarbans on the sea-face. 

40. Any detailed account or examination of the castes and their distribu¬ 

tion in the two great religions would be out of 
Caste. place. Of the Muhammadans 97 in every 100 

The Musalman were returned as Sheikh and only one as a Saiyid 

or Pathsn. Even these are doubtful. It is pro¬ 
bable that the Musalman contains a good deal of foreign blood; but 
the mixture with the Namasudra (Chandal) is very old. In the days when 
the Afghan ruled Bengal, Arab traders from Chittagong were numerous 
along the sea coast, and conversions amongst “ the Gentoos ” were numerous. 
Iu the later times of Moghul rule the constant fighting with Mughs and 

* Dr, Wise in the J. A. 8. U,, 1894, Part III, p. 28. 
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Portuguese and the known avidity of the Moghul troops for the fertile char 
lands rfitfst have left numerous colonies of Muhammadans in the district. 
Moreover as a result of storm waves and of Mugh forays, the south 
was almost abandoned and has only again been repeopled in recent times 
by immigrants who were rarely Hindus and who came at first most probably 
from Dacca and Faridpur. No doubt a large proportion of these immigrants 
consisted of converted Namasudras, but the Chandal has never been an enter¬ 
prising colonist and it is doubtful if conversion to Islam can have so completely 
turned him into a pionfeer. It seems more probable that there was also a 
strong foreign element amongst the colonists, The anthropometric measure¬ 
ments were certainly in favour of a NamaSudra origin, but measurements so 
partial and so meagre cannot be convincing. In appearance the Musalman 
of the south is different from the Namasudra. His features are sharper 
and his limbs better-shaped; but the distinction has been blurred no doubt 
by intermarriage with the coaverted Namasudra, which must have been 
old as well as constant and very frequent. In occupation the Muhammadan 
is almost always an agriculturist. Few are engaged in industry and still 
fewer in any profession. A large proportion of the weavers and fishermen in 
the district is however Musalman and a lesser but still considerable proportion 
of traders and boatmen. There are also a few boat-builders. There are no 

modern statistics to support these remarks ; but in 
a Hcu?tun-° rantly engttged m the house census conducted by the .Revenue 

Surveyors it was found that while one house in six 
in the whole district was inhabited by non-agriculturists, the proportion 
aihongst Muhammadans only was One house in nine. The distribution of these 
non-agriculturists is informing— 

In the north, ono in six. 

In the south, one in fourteen. 

In Sahabilzpur, one in thirty-six. 

It is probable that the proportions are much the same to-day. Certainly 
in the south and in the islands nineteen out of twenty Muhammadans are 
engaged ir agriculture. 

41. There are only six Hindu castes which numbered 25,000 members 
and only eight others of any importance. Amongst these the Namasudra 
accounts for nearly half of the Hindu population and the throe higher castes— 
Brahmin, Kayasth and Baidya—for nearly half of the remainder. Apart from 
the Namasudra the most numerous agricultural castes are the Kaibartta and 
Kapali and the Barua, who cultivate the betel {pan). Amongst the functional 
castes, many have turned to agriculture for a living or resort to it as a subsidiary 
employment. It is impossible however to say with any accuracy how they are 

employed, as the census report of 1901 gives no 

Hindu caste* and their distribution. j n f orma tion on the subject, except in relation 


to the whole province. No doubt the provincial figures form a rough index 
to the district proportion, but it is certain that amongst the higher castes 
only Kayasth as engage in agriculture and very few of them. Amongst other 
castes Shahas own a great deal of land and Sudras are often agriculturalists. 

42. The Namasudras are generally supposed to be the Hinduised abori¬ 
ginals of the Dacca Division, who were driven into the interior by successive 
■waves of invasion. They finally took refuge in the swamps. Recent discoveries 
in Faridpur throw some doubt on this theory and it is possible that they were a 
dominant people in this country before its subsidence. In any case, it is 
clear that they have only come forth from the swamps in quite recent times 
as their colonies in the thanas on the seaface are quite modern. Considerably 
more than half of them inhabit the neighbourhood of the Gaurnadi-Swarup- 

kati bils to this day. In the whole district the 
Ham**udraB and their distnbu- Namasudras form 14 per cent, of the total popula- 
tl0n- tion and 44 per cent, of the Hindu population. 

They are almost entirely engaged in agriculture, but one in four only as 
farm-labourers or field servants. They are strongest in the Pirozpur subdivi¬ 
sion, where they form 64 per cent, of the Hindu population, and in Gaurnadi 
• and Jhalakati. 
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43. The three higher castes form 6| per cent, of the total population and 
20 per cent, of the Hindu population. There are a few in every thana-— 
laud agents, clerks and doctors—but their centre is in thanas Gaurnadi, Swarup- 

kati and Jhalakati, where half of them live and 
Distribution of tbo higher w here they form 12 per cent, of the total popula- 

cas es ‘ tion. Baidyas are chiefly oonfined to the medical 

profession, but the Brahmins and Kayasthas divide the other professions 
between them and own as well as manage most of the estates in the district, 

44. According to the census of 1901, eight out of every ten people in the 
district are dependent upon the land for a living and two are non-agricultur¬ 
ists, of whom only one is engaged in industry. As 

Unimportance of industry. might be expected, there is no industry which is 

of any importance. Weaving supports 26,000 people, fishing and the sale of 
fish 32.000, carpentry 14,000. There is no industry peculiar to the district 
which has no special art or craft. As is natural however more people ate 
supported by boat-building than in any other district except Dacca, The centre 
of the industry is in Sohagdal, thana Swarupkati. It is not organised and the 
firms are small; but it is flourishing and the boats are well-built. Generally 
the boats built are of the panshi type, small and intended for residential 
purposes and not for trade. It is worthy of remark that the number of mendi¬ 
cants is small as compared with other Bengal districts. The number of general 
labourers was also comparatively small and only 3 per cent, of the population 
was supported by general labour. 

45. At the Revenue Survey 16 per cent, of the houses were occupied by 
non-agriculturists. It would appear therefore that tho non-agricultural popu¬ 
lation, which is now about 22 per cent., is slowly growing. More than 
half at the Revenue Survey were Hindus and amongst the Hindus one 
house in every four was occupied by non-agriculturists. The distribution 
of this non-agricultural population at that time is interesting in that it shows 
how exclusively agricultural the south and the islands were. It is probable 

that the number of people not supported bv the 
li8t^ istr ' bUtl0n ° f " 0n ‘ aRri01lltura * land has risen in these areas, but the proportions 

are no doubt still in the main correct. At that 
time one person in every five in the north of the district, one person in every 
twelve in the south and one person.in every eighteen in Bahabazpur was a 
non-agriculturist. Amongst Hindus the proportions differed much less in 
the north one in three, in the south one in eight and in Sahabazpur one in six. 

46. The population connected with the land was thus enumerated in the 
Census of 1901:— 




Total. 

Workers. 

Rent-reoeivers ... 

• •• 

81,235 

20,309 

Rent-payors 

• • » 

1,708,490 

497,468 

Farm servants and field labourers 


37,121 

13,183 

Betel-growers (pan) ... 

... 

8,913 

2,602 

Betel-sellers (chiefly suptri) 

• • • 

17,499 

6,559 

Grain-dealers ... ... 


23,475 

9,818 

Rice pounders and buskers 

* * • 

15,547 

8,143 (women 

Fuel and foragers ... ... 

... 

2,850 

5,794) 

1,069 

Wood-cutters 

... 

1,082 

43 7 

Dealers in timber and bamboos ... 

• • • 

5,624 

1,308 

Agents and employees of land owners 

• •• 

19,683 

5,693 


This is a statement of the main occupation and there is nothing: 

111 i.T n „ 


very remarkable, 


except the fewness of the farm 


Analysis of the occupations of servants and field labourers and the laroe number 

of betel-sellers. In addition about 9,000 workers 
equivalent to a total of some 30,000 people showed agriculture as a subsidiary 
occupation. The most important of these were barbers, boatmen and weavers. 
On the other hand 36,833 of the cultivators or 8 per cent, of the rent-pavers 
reported subsidiary occupations, of which the chief were general labour 
fishing and petty trading. Domestic service is not included in these figures' 
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but is common amongst the children ’of the poorer cultivators. The figures 
generally show that apart from the higher castes ( lhadralolc ) agriculture is 
the background of almost every occupation, so that only traders, potters and 
workers in metals appear to bo entirely independent of it. 

47. The number of persons returned as landlords (rent-receivers) was very 
large. This is not surprising, when the peculiar conditions of tenancy in 
Bakarganj are considered. Many cultivators sublet some of their land and 

many middlemen reserve some for cultivation. 

Explanation of large number of There must be many tenure-holders who might have 

been classified with equal accuracy as rent-receiver 
or rent-payer and no doubt considerable pressure was employed to obtain the 
higher status. Amongst the rent-receivers a much larger proportion of the 
workers—to use the curious phraseology of the census report—had subsidiary 
occupations. Excluding women, 22 per cent, or nearly four thousand are so 
recorded. The majority were employed in trades and professions of which 
the chief was money-lending, but had the return been truly made, the 
number of money-lenders would have been far larger. Shylock no doubt was 
ashamed of his trade. 


CHAPTER II. 


AGRICULTURE.* 

48. Bakarganj agriculture is summed up in two words—rice and 
orchards. 

According to the survey figures, the total area under cultivation 

was 1,553,376 acres, of which 89 per cent, was 
ordiards nderan0e ° £ noe and cropped and 11 per cent, (or 172,751 acres) 

covered by fruit-bearing orchards. An area of 
228,571 acres was returned as bearing more than one crop, so that the gross 
cropped area amounted to 1,609,196 acres of which 90 per cent, produced 
rico. 

49. The survey figures are not absolutely accurate. The crop statement 

_ „ . , was prepared in the months from January to 

urvey gures revise . May of each year when the only crop which the 

Surveyor who prepared the statement was likely to find on the ground 
was the rabi crop, which forms a very inconsiderable part of the total. The 
winter crop had generally been leaped before his work began, although 
it usually left traces of its existence, while the autumn crops were not as yet 
sown. It is in the autumn crops therefore of which the figures depended 
upon the statements of the cultivators that the statistics are least accurate. The 
most important of these crops is the dm rice and a special enquiry made 
with the Collector’s assistance through the panchayats goes to show that 
the autumn rice was underestimated by about 20 per cent. The 
total cropped area must from the best materials available be estimated 
thus:— 


Aman rioe 
Aus rioe 
Boro rioe 
Other crops 


Acres. 

1,313,000 

172,000 

5,000 

160,000 


Total 


Deduct twice-cropped area 
Net oropped area 


... 1,650,000 
250,000 


... 1,400,000 


• The statistics in this Chapter cover the whole district and not merely the area in respect of which 
the recent Records of Rights was prepared. Statistics of each tliana will be found in Appendix P, 
Statements (i) to (to). 
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50. The different crops grown in the district are shown in the follow¬ 
ing statement in which the survey figures in 
Crops grown m the district. default of any more accurate are adopted:— 


Name of oeop. 

Area 

under the 
crop. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
net culti¬ 
vated 
area. 

Name of oeop. 

Area 

under the 
crop 

Percent¬ 
age of 
net culti¬ 
vated 
area. 

Cereals and pulses. 

Acres. 



Acres. 


(Aman 

Bice ... < Jus 
(.Boro 

Lathyrus sativus 

(khesari). 

Eruvum lens ( musuri) 
Mung ... .. 

Gram (but) 

Other food grains 

1,813,066 

185,963 

6,119 

33,313 

8,738 

19,284 

19 

4,004 

84-7 

88 

•8 

21 

•6 

1-2 

Ml 

■3 

Oondiments and spices 
Sugarcane ... 

Potato 

Other food crops 

20,676 

11,860 

301 

2,245 

rs 

•8 

‘"li 

Total 

1,619,476 

98 




Oil seeds. 


■ 




Linseed (tisi) ... 

Til or gingelly 

Mustard and rape seeds 
Others ... 

4,474 

10,391 

1,068 

246 


Tobacco ... ... 

Fodder crops ... 

Hetel (pan) 

Fruit-bearing orchards 
and garden produce. 
Olher non-food crops ... 

628 

49 

1,332 

172,761 

’"•l 

ill 

Total 



36 

• a* 

Fibres. 



Total 

1,781,947 

1147 

Sunni Hemp ... 

Jute ... ... 

MesthS ... 

90 

26,001 

1,360 

■lit 




Total 

27,441 

1-8 





Wheat {gam) and barley (jab) are not grown at all. Of the less grown crops, 
most of the boro rice is grown in Swarupkati and the rest in Mehendiganj. 
Potato is only grown in the Sadar subdivision and almost entirely in Gaurnadi. 
Mustard is well distributed, but linseed is found almost entirely in the 
Sababazpur subdivision. Meat ha and tobacco are confined to Gaurnadi 
and Mehendiganj, betel or pan to the Sadar subdivision (largely Gaurnadi) 
and to.Pirozpur and Bhandaria. 

51. The distribution of the more important 
crops is shown in the following table: — 


Crop distribution. 


Subdivision. 

Percentage o» net cultivated abba covebbd by abba under— 

Percentage of gross to 
net cropped area. 

Rice. 

t 

8 

£ 

t 

3 

to 

s 

s? 

3 

a 

8f 

-2 

!»• 

.2 v 
•d.2 

S a 

<3" 

« 

Si 

a 

il 

*2 

h 

Jute. 

Fruit-bearing or¬ 
chards and 

garden prod nee. 

to 

'4! 

ft 

*3 

Sadar . 

78 

13 

4 

1 


li 

£ 

3 

B 

16 

124 

Firozpur . 

82 

6 

•3 

... 

... 

•3 

•S 

K2 

... 

16 

107 

PatuakbsH . 

92 

7 

•7 

•3 

i-s 

1 

- 

B 

... 

6 

108 

Dakshin SahSbizpur 

86 

«4 

4 

* H 

6 

3 

■ 

■ 

•3 

101 

119 


52, These figures show clearly that from the agricultural point of vie 

Bakargani has little variety. It is in fact sc 
Preponderance Of nee. comp letely a rice swamp that it fully justifies 

its description as the granary of Bengal. Indeed apart from condiments and 
vegetables which in the absence of markets are difficult to procure it wili be seen 
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that the Patutakhali and Pirozpur subivisions grow little else. Generally 
speaking, aman is more grown in the south and aus in the north, as the high 
tides prevent the growth of aus in the south by the destruction of seed beds. 
They nave also had the same effect in Bhandaria on the Baleswar side 
and in Pirozpur, where the inrush of salt water has been very recent. 
Formerly aus was grown abundantly in both these thanas and it is probable it 
will grow again, when the population has learned to build low bunds to keep 
out the salt water. In Mehendiganj and Bhola the absence of aus is due 
to the cultivation of the areca palm and of rabi crops for which the soil is very 
suitable. Jute also has obtained a considerable footing in Mehendiganj and 
doubtless at the expense of autumn rice. 

53. Apart from the rice crops, cultivation is very local. Thus mttsuri , til, 

jute and sugarcane are not cultivated outside the 

Other crops very local. Sadar subdivision, while even within it they are 

almost confined to the threo thanas, Barisal, Mehendiganj and Gaurnadi, ?nusuri 
and sugarcane being important crops in Barisal and til in Mehendiganj. 
Swarupkati however contains 2,000 acres under til. Mung is not grown out¬ 
side Bauphal, Galachipa and tho Sahabazpur island, while khesari is grown 
chiefly in Gaurnadi, Mehendiganj, Bhola and the north of Barahanaddin. 
Condiments are grown everywhere for local consumption, but for the market 
only in Mehendiganj and Bhola. 

54. The small extent to which jute is grown is very remarkable. In 

Barisal, Mehendiganj and Gaurnadi arc 24,000 out 
of 26,000 acres, so that elsewhere it is hardly culti¬ 
vated at all. In tho Bouth of the district this is 

probably due to the difficulty of getting it to market when the great rivers 
are turbulent and in flood, but apart from this in the lower ground salt 
water stands when the jute is young and kills the young plant. In addition 
the rice crops are so good and so profitable at tho present prices that the 
cultivators are probably averse from an experiment in jute. In tho north of 
the district tho proportion of Hindu cultivators is greater and it is known that 
they dislike the crop. They are also very subservient to their Hindu land¬ 
lords who use their influence to retard the growth of juto. In Bhola and 
Mehendiganj and elsewhere where betel gardens are large, the betel crop 
which is harvested at the same time of year probably occupies the cultivator’s 
attention to the exclusion of jute. There is a general idea in the district, 
which is probably erroneous, that aman rice cannot be grown on land which 
has just borne a jute crop.* But even so the small amount of jute is certainly 
unexpected, when the profits pouring into the lap of cultivators in contiguous 
districts from its cultivation are considered. It should be added however 
that the area under jute is rapidly increasing in the north of tho district. 


Reasons 

juto. 


for tho absence of 


llainjail and floods. 


55. 


Local rainfall not vital to agri 
culture. 


Unlike his fellow in other parts of India, the Bakarganj cultivator is 
not entirely dependent upon the local rainfall for his 
food. Tho winter rice crop and the orchards need 
rain no doubt at the right time, but delay is not 
ruinous and rain is certain. There have been years when the rain came 
inconveniently for the winter rice, but it involved no widespread loss of 
crops. For the spring and autumn crops rain is much more important, 
but they form too small a proportion of the season’s outturn to produce 
a famine or oven a scarcity. Tho greatest danger the cultivator has to 
fear is cloudy weather just before tho winter rice crop is harvested, 
when the pamari insect multiplies and destroys the crop. In Bakarganj floods 
play a more important part than rain in the fortune of the crops. Floods 
are at once the support and the ruin of the cultivators. To be bene¬ 
ficial flood water should begin to cover the soil 
in June, should rise gradually until September and 
then should fall as gradually. Sudden rises when either the autumn or the 
winter rice is young are very disastrous, but they are not very common and if 
they are followed quickly by a fall are only felt severely near the Meghna 

* In the district survey howover it was found that 4 ) per cent, of tho land which had borne a jute 
crop was sowg subsequently with a second (food) crop, almost always winter rice. 


Influence of floods. 
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The floods are very rarely late, but sometimes subside too early, when the 
aman crop withers in the higher lands for lack of moisture. 

56. Most of the water and most of the silt in the annual floods is brought, 

by the Brahmaputra. Local rains help the floods 
Season and value of the Brah- and moisten the higher lands, but the Brahmaputra 

maputra and Gang?, floods. ^ ^ lit flrat ’ upon , ho me|ti ,f g „ f 

the snow in the hills and later upon the rainfall in the catchment area, when the 
monsoon breaks against the Himalayan spurs. The monsoon sends a great 
deal of water, but very little silt down the Meghna from Sylhet. The top of 
the Brahmaputra flood is over in August when the Ganges begins to rise and 
keeps the level of all rivers high for another month. The Ganges however 
does not bring so great a quantity of silt so far east and the height of the 
flood is apparently declining. There have occasionally been floods so high 
and so furious as to do vast damage to life and property on the river banks. 
The famous floods on the Tista in 1787, for example, created terrible havoc in 
Bakarganj as in other riparian districts. This disaster has not, however, been 
repeated. 


inurula- 


57. These floods with their silt-laden waters penetrate by means of the 

innumerable creeks to all parts of the area under 
Flood the determining faotor m cultivation and cover it with a deposit so rich as 

to make artificial manure unnecessary, 1 hey never 
fail and they produce the winter rice crop, while they prepare the soil for all 
other crops as well. They are in fact the determining factor in the agricul¬ 
ture of Bakarganj. Even when too high or too sudden, they only damage 
the crops on the banks of the greater rivers or in the large depressions; and 
when too low, they only fail to penetrate to the higher lands, 

58. Inundations from the Bay are another danger to cultivation in the 

south. These usually occur before the breaking of 
tions^rorathe B^y^ ° f ,nunill ‘’ the monsoon or in October and November as a result 
J ‘ of cyclones. A storm wave of great magnitude blots 

out all human undertakings, destroys the crops wholesale, drowns all the 
cattle and ruins all the fresh water. Such of the population as escapes the 
flood has in the past fallen a victim to the pestilence which follows in its 
wake. Floods of this kind occurred in June 1822 and October 1876 and 
converted the south of the district temporarily into a wilderness. Storm 
waves of lesser magnitude occur frequently; thus within the last 20 years four 
have occurred, but they have affected only part of the coast and have not 
penetrated far inland. When these lesser waves occur aftor the monsoon, 
they completely destroy the crops on the seaboard and, although they do little 
damage to human life, they complete the ruin of the cultivator by drowning 
all his cattle. When they occur before the monsoon, the damage to the crops 
can be repaired, as the monsoon floods gradually wash the salt out of the soil; 
but cultivation is greatly handicapped by the loss of cattle and groat hardship 
is suffered by both men and cattle from the absence of fresh water, as it takes 
two or three years for the water to become sweet again. 

59. Although not so completely a determining feature as in other 
districts, yet the climate and the rainfall necessarily play a great part in the 
agriculture of Bakarganj. 


*The climate of the Bakarganj district resembles in its ohief features that of the great 
Climati) alluvial tract of Lower Bengal, of which it forms the 

eastern margin. Its most striking characteristics are its 
dampness at all times of year and a fairly equable temperature, oue in part to its maritime 
situation and partly to its being beyond the reach of the dry westerly winds of the Indo- 
tiangetic plain. The cool season lasts from about the middle of November to nearly the 
end of February, and is characterised by the prevalence of dry clear weather, except for a few 
short intervals when rain is experienced, in the earlier part, due to storms over or from the 
Bay, and later on to the passage eastwards of depressions of the cold-weather type. 
Humidity is almost as high as in the rainy season and fogs occur. Sea breezes begin to 
blow towards the end of February, or early in March, and gathering strength with the 
advance of the hot weather, result at intervals in nor’-westers, whioh usually come towards 
the evening, and are of short duration. They are on the whole most frequent in May, in 
which month there are on the average nine days on which rainfall ocours. The monsoon 
sets in about the middle of June, and precipitation is abundant during July, August and 

'Inn indebted to Mr. Walker of he India Meteorological Department for this information 
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the greater part of September. Daring this period rainfall is fairly continuous. The rams 
begin to fall off after the third week in September, and m most years < oome to an end a 
month later. The average rainfall of Ootober and November together is less than that of 
May, but in certain years late falls occur owing to the influenoe of storms from tho Bay. 


60. An important feature of the climate is the comparative uniformity of 

tne temperature throughout the year. Thus at 
Uniformity of the temperature. Barisal while the mean temperature is 77°, that of 
May, the warmest month, is only 6 ° higher than the mean, and that of Decem¬ 
ber and January, the coldest months, is only 12° lower. The diurnal range is 
as usual greatest in the dry season when it ranges from lo in November to 2<* 
in January and is least in the damp cloudy months from June to September, 
when it does not exceed 11°. The extreme temperatures hitherto recorded are 
42‘4° as the minimum and 101 * 8 ° as the maximum. The air is very damp 
throughout tho year. At Barisal even in the driest months the relative 
humidity exceeds 60 per cent, and during the rainy season it is above 85 per 

cont« v 

* 01 . The mean rainfall of the year in the district as a whole is 85 inches, 

distributed over 98 days. As might be expected, 
Rainfall. ^ n0 meana uniformly distributed over the 

district. The records given below show a marked decrease from the coast into 
the interior 


Average monthly and annual rainfall (in inches ), 


Station. 

1 

vs 

*-■ 

0 

fca 

•8 

* 

March. 

April. 

i 

© 

5 

a 

"-—I 

42 

m 

p 

a 

•n 

£4 

© 

1 

© 

'JO 

October, 

i 

f 

© 

& 

s' 

.o 

a 

B 

s 

£ 

Tear. 

Pstuakhttli (south) 

0'5fi 

1-26 

1-49 

3*00 

8-10 

19-87 

20*09 

18-14 

12 59 

8*95 

1*84 

0-41 

04-42 

BSuplml (south 
centra.) 

0-43 

0-99 

1-41 

2*62 

9*42 

15-6(1 

18-98 

18-72 

18-16 

8-20 

0-88 

0*27 

00-80 

KariBil 0 orth 

0'54 

l-oa 

2-09 

3-47 

7-95 

16-3(1 

16*34 

12-87 

11-33 

6-46 

1-02 

0-32 

78-75 

centie ) 

Gaurnftdi (north) 

0-27 

1-19 

a-o2 

8'92 

7 77 

13-28 

13-67 

12'78 

8-56 

4-41 

1*11 

o-io 

60-08 

Mean ol district... 

0*42 

1*09 

1*64 

3 27 

8'58 

17*37 

17-54 

16*20 

11*35 

8*S8 

1*06 

0-32 

80-12 


In the wettest year on record, 1902, the rainfall at Barisal amounted to 
120-71 inches and in the driest, 1879, to only 55*63 inches. Of the 98 rainy 
days 67 occur in the five monsoon months, 17 iu June, 20 in July and August, 
14 in September and 6 in October. From November to February there are 
only four rainy days, one in each month, while in March there are two, in 
April, four in May nine. 

It should he added that the figures are for the ten years preceding the 
settlement operations (It92-l90i). In these years the rain failed in October 
in 1896 and was very poor in that critical month in 1900. The X’mas rains, 
which are very beneficial, failed completely in 4 years out of the 10, including 
1896-97 and were very poor in three more. 

62. The influence of the rainfall upon agriculture can perhaps best be 

illustrated by some stanzas which are 4 nuch in the 
influence of the rainfall upon mou ^ 0 f Bie older cultivators, more especially in 
agriculture. Bie north of the district. The full text will be 

found in the “ Khanar Bachan” or Sayings of Khana, who was a famous 
Bengali Astrologer:— 


1 . Jaisthe stiko, addre d/iwa, 

Sasyer bhdr nd sake dhard. 
Karkate charakat, ting he tukdy, 
Konydy kdne kdn. 

Bine hdye barshe tuldy, 

Kothdy rdkhabi dhdn. 


If tho land be dry in Jaistha and get good 
rain in Ashar, 

Then it cannot bear the weight of the crop. 

If there be flood in Sraban, whioh dries in 
Bh&dra, but in Aswiu water is up to the 
ear of paddy plants, 

Then if there is rain without cyclone in K4rtik 
(October), where oan the paddy be stored ? 
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2. Jadi hare Agane, 

Raja jin mAgane. 

Jadi hare pans he, , 

Kari hay tushe, 

Jadi bare magher se&h, 

Dhanya rdja puntja dee. 

Jadi bare chatter kona, 

Hally A mayir kam son A. 


If it fain in Agrahayan, even the raja must 
go abegging. 

If it rains in Posh, paddy is bo soaroe that the 
husk fetches a price. 

If it rains at the end of MSgh, thanks to a 
pious king for a bounteous harvest. 

If it rains at the end of Chaitra, the oulti” 
vators’ womenfolk will put gold in thei r 
ears. 


In the language of prose, the distich may be thus explained. Rain at the 
end of Chaitra (March) will make ploughing easy. Without it, the soil is too 
caked to be broken. In Jaistha (May), after the ploughing is over, extreme 
heat without rain is required to kill weeds. Rain in Ashar (June) is necessary 
fof broadcast sowing or for preparing seedbeds. The flood in Sraban (July) 
revivifies tho soil with a deposit of silt, but unless the flood goes down in 
Bhadra (August) transplantation to low lands is impossible; but the water 
must remain through Aswin (September) or the young paddy withers. In 
Kartik (October) the floods subside, so rain is required to give vigour to the 
paddy; but strong wind or a cyclone will blow the crop down. In Agrahayan 
(November) the paddy is in flower and a heavy shower will destroy the ear. 
Rain or rather cloudy weather in Posh < December) brings tho pamari insect, 
which makes a clean sweep of the crop, while it delays full germination. Rain 
at the end of Magh (January) is valuable for rabi crops, but this couplet has 
small application for Bakarganj. 

63. The critical period for the dman crop is December. Rain is not un¬ 
common at that time and, if long continued or more 
December, the critical month for particularly if there are days of cloudy ’weather, 
e aman crop. the pdmari insect will do immense damage, all the 

more bitter to the cultivator that the crop which he has loBt was within a few 
days of harvesting. A failure of rain in Ashar lJune) is very rare, but it 
makes a good dm crop impossible and delays dangerously the preparation of 
seedbeds for transplanted aman. When floods continue heavy in Bhadra 
(August) it is impossible to transplant to the lower lands at all. 

Rice. 


64. The winter rice (aman) crop is so universal that 95 per cent, of the 
cropped area is sown with it. Boro rice is a small crop, but dm or autumn rice 
is grown on 16 per cent, of the cropped area, usually either mixed with dman 
or preceding it. The other crops of the district are of small importance and 
are treated by the- cultivator as catch crops for land whose main crop has 
already been supplied in the winter rice. 

Bakarganj rice is famous in the markets of Calcutta and Bengal, where 
... it is known as bildm rice from the baldm country 

a arjtauj nee amoua. boats in which it is generally moved. Only tho 

dman crop is exported, as dus rice is coarse and is little sold. The finest rice 
is grown in the north of Bakarganj thana and is sold at Charamaddi hat 
(market). The rice of Bauphal and north Patuakhali is also of fine quality. 
In the southern thanas the rice, though very plentiful, is. coarse. In the 
Sundarbans the paddy has more stalk and less ear, but it is said that seedlings 
locally raised tend to correct this. 

65. The soil of the district is not uniformly suitable for the growth of winter 

rice, although the district as a whole is a compara- 
Compatative suitability of the tively new alluvium. In the Megbna estuary and 
soil for t e nee crop. along the banks of the Meghna and Arial Khan, 

where the alluvium is more recent, the soil is a sandy loam, and clay is only 
found in depressions. In Mathbaria and the western part of Amtali also the 
proportion of sand is large. This loam, when a new deposit, produces excellent 
crops of winter rice, but in the higher lands which get small or infrequent 
deposits the crops are poor. In the Sahabazpur Island generally, but more especi¬ 
ally in the south the surface contains an excess of soluble salt which, being 
sometimes drawn up by capillary action in the spring, forms white patches on 
the surface which are risible to the naked eye. -In the lower'levels on the 
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&afaee also and along the Baleswar and Kacha rivers, there is a considerable 
impregnation of salt from the tides which cover the land with very salt water 
in the spring. Such soils produce very poor crops of dman. In the interior of 
the mainland, that is, in about one-half of the district the soil is a stiff clay and 
an excellent soil for aman. The south contains less clay than the centre, 
but the remains of decayed vegetable matter from the forests which recently 
covered it make it exceedingly fertile. On the margins of the bils also abundant 
crops are grown in a soil which is a very heavy clay with a large element of 
decayed vegetable matter. The clay soil yields a heavy harvest when first 
brought under the plough ; but it would be liable to rapid deterioration under 
successive crops of rice, were it not for the annual floods which leave a deposit of 
silt sufficient to repair all damage by exhaustion. It follows however that higher 
lands, which are more remote from the great silt-bearing rivers, suffer from 
exhaustion. There is a characteristic tract of such country where the thanas 
of' Jhalakati, Swarupkati and Barisal meet, which usually lies fallow, as it 
is too impoverished to bear a rice crop, and no attempt has been made with 
manure or by rotation of crops to reinvigorate it. Despite these differences 
in suitability practically the whole of the arable land in the district is in 
November one smiling field of aman paddy. 

66. Two varieties are distinguished from the ordinary aman—rajasal 


-t,-.... . , and «mhj. Rarnsal is by far the most important rice 

grown xn the south or the kSahabazpur Island and is 
intermediate between aus and aman. It is a transplanted crop which is 
grown on both highland and lowland and bears heavily. The nursery is 
ploughed seven or eight times without a break and is then harrowed. The 
seed is sown in June and kept wet, but one seedbed in every four is 
deeply ploughed from April and kept dry for early transplanting.. Rajasal is 
transplanted in July to ground which has been given three or four ploughings 
.and is harvested in October and November, The yield is usually estimated 
at 12 to IT maunds of rice or in the average 22£ maunds of paddy. 

Agani is so called because it ripens in the months of Agrahdyan, It grows 
on well raised land and is reaped in November. It is thus the earliest rice in 
the mainland of the district and it is chiefly used by Hindus during their 
Nalanna or the ceremony of new rice. It is coarse, but it has a sweet smell and 
its stubble is much liked by cattle. There is very little of it in the district 
and it is chiefly grown iD the tracts which contain a heavy population of Hindus. 
67. Aman is most frequently transplanted, but it can be sown broadcast 
... .. . with and without aus. These three mothods are 

Cultivation ot dman rice. i _ , . ,. ■. , . , . , . 

known as roa (transplantation), which covers at least 
To per cent, of the crop in the north and more in the south, lam (broadcast 
mixed with aus ) and payara (broadcast dman alone) which covers a very small 
area. Formerly in the north-west of the district, in thanas Pirozpur, Western 
Jhalakati and Swarupkati, lam was common and payara very common. Now 
owing to the irruption of salt water lam has disappeared and payara is generally 
giving way to rod. The main dates in the three methods of cultivation are:— 


Method. 

Ploughing. 

Sowing. 

Transplanting. 

Reaping . 

Lam. 

February and March j 

( dliulat ) 

* April and May 


December. 

Payara. 

March j 

(peki) 

1 June 

■ . 

November. 

Roa. 

(nursery) April 

May 1 

| late July 

1 August and 

December 

and 


(general) June onwards 

• • • J 

1 early September 

January. 

68. Four ploughings, if possible after rain in the case of lam and payara, 


plou .. where the stiff clay is caked without water, are 

‘ ‘ 1K required for all three kinds, each followed by a 

harrowing j but in rod the later harro wings can sometimes be dispensed with, as 
the soil is wet and muddy. Where dman is transplanted to land, from which 
an aus crop has just,been reaped (aus nari bhui), only two ploughings are given. 
A pair of bullocks working from morning to noon is termed a hdl and for the 
ploughing ( chash ) and harrowing (mat) of an acre, 32 hdls are necessary, of 
which the cost would be Rs. 16 at eight annas a hdl. Ten years ago 3 hdls 
could be had for a rupee. In the south and generally where there is less clay 
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4 ploughings of 24 hala are sufficient. Much interchange of ploughs, cattle 
and labour is made amougst the poorer cultivators and it is only those with 
large holdings who hire their labour. 

69. There are two methods of sowing— dhulat and peki. For lam and 

payara most cultivators at first sow dhulat, but the 
0W1DS ‘ seasonable rain is necessary for germination and, 

if this fails, recourse is had to peki. In a nursery peki seeds are always 
sown. In dhulat the seeds are sown in dust after the last ploughing and before 
the last harrowing. For an acre 16 sers of aman and 24 of aus are necessary, 
which can be bought at 2 annas a ser of 80 tolas. If the seeds fail to ger¬ 
minate, an additional light ploughing and harrowing are given after the rains 
have begun and fresh peki seeds are sown on a surface which is little less than 
liquid mud. The quantity of seed sown depends on the lateness of the season, 
but is usually 12 sers of aman and 20 of aus. In the peki system ten sers of 
first class paddy seeds are wrapped up in a strong covering of plantain leaves 
and about 20 holes are made in the packet to allow a passage for water. The 
packet is plunged into a tank in the evening, taken out in the morning and 
kept in a raised place a day and a night. On the third morning the packet is 
again plunged into water for an hour. This process is called bhurhuri. On the 
fourth morning the seeds begin to germinate. The packet is opened and the 
seeds poured in a vessel ( bhangti ). On the fifth day the seeds are fit to be 
sown, but, if the weather is not favourable, they may be kept for 10 days. In 
this condition the seeds are called konda and not bij and sowing Jconda is 
known as hangti. 

70. In the case of roa aman a good soil is naturally selected for the 

.. nursery ; but level is more important than soil. The 

repara.ion o t e nursery. soil should always be moist, and yet the land not so 

low that it cannot be drained after heavy rain. When it has been worked into 
a liquid mud, the konda are sown very thick, as much as^two maunds being given 
to the.acre. Aus seedlings must be transplanted a month and-a-half after sowing, 
but aman remains in the nursery for three months. Ordinarily each cultivator 
grows his own seedlings and there is little purchase, but in the tracts which 
are subject to saline floods the seedlings must be purchased. 

71. At the time of transplantation, the young plants are plucked by hand, 

four handfuls ( hata ) go to a bundle, 80 bundles to 
ransp a p an aDC i jg p am t 0 a \ahan. In the field to 

which the seedlings are transplanted a small hole is made and a few seedlings 
together ' gaclihi) stuck into it. Gachhis are placed at a distance of 1% feet apart 
in the middle of the season, but two feet in the early part and one foot in the later 
part. At 1| feet apart eight pons of seedlings would be necessary for an acre, or 
the produce of 20 sers of seed ; but while the seeds would not cost Rs. 2-8, 
the seedlings could only be bought for Rs. 12 or 15. To transplant an acre 
requires the labour of eight days and, if hired, would cost about Rs. 5. In 
Patuakhali, Galacbipa and Amtali only six pans of seedlings are required which 
are transplanted two feet apart, but the cost of labour is nearly double. 

72. There are some special kinds of transplanting which should be men- 

_ . ,,. , ,, , , . tioned. Land in which a crop of aus has just been 

Special kinds ot transplantation. j • i - _ , ,, . ■, , . .. 

reaped is known as am nan bhm and transplantation 
to this is very late. 25 per cent, more seedlings are ordinarily required but the 
charge for labour is rather less, as there is so late in the season a less demand. 

In the bils of Jhalakati thana a very early crop of transplanted rice is 
obtained. The seedlings are transplanted in April, only 4 pans of seedlings 
being required, half of which are aman and half aus seedlings ; but they are 
difficult to procure and cost Rs. 2-8 a pan. 

In the Swarupkati bils the seedlings are transplanted at the ordinary time 
into fields which are too wot to be ploughed. They are merely cleared of 
reeds and rank grass. Similarly in newly-reclaimed lands in the Sundarbans 
no ploughing is possible, as it takes three years for the roots of the trees to 
daeay. Here the surface is cleared and holes drilled into the ground with a 
pointed stick (ydchi) into which the seedlings are thrust. 

In payara a second transplantation is usually done from one part of the 
field to another to redress inequalities in growth. To provide for this, seeds 
are sewn very thick. 

e 2 
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73. An invitation to the neighbours to a bhuihdri is a popular method of 

finishing transplantation, when a cultivator has 
The lTiuihs.ru much land or is pressed for time. Some twenty 

neighbours gather under a baydti and sing rustic songs of the field under his 
leadership whilst putting in the seedlings. They are guests and not hirelings 
and, as the morning gets hot, the host supplies them with biski in return for 
their labour of love. Biski is a succulent preparation of rice which is lightly 
roasted and then well mixed with a plentiful supply of molasses and the 
flesh of a cocoanut and boiled until the starch xb got rid of. 

74. Weeding is little practised in any part of the district and in the 

southern thanas not at all. In the northern thanas 
Weeding. a single weeding, which occupies one man eight 

days at a cost of four rupees, is the rule in lam and payara. In Pirozpur and 
Swarupkati two weedings are given in lam, one a month after sowing and the 
other after the aus is reaped. It is usual also to give an extra ploughing two 
days after sowing to loosen th9 soil. When the aus is reaped in July and 
August, the aman is stripped of its leaves which with the stubble of the aus 
arc left to rot in the field. .New leaves grow very quickly. 

75. Sown paddy ripens earlier than transplanted, but reaping begins with 

December and is over at the end of January, In 
Eeaping. a |[ parts of the district the cultivator dislikes to 

reap and all who can afford hire the necessary labour, paying the labourers 
one-fifth to one eighth of the crop as wages. Reapers are usually foreigners 
and thousands come down from Dacca and Earidpur for the reaping season. 
In the Sahabazpur Island and to some extent in Galaehipa and Amtali reapers 
from Noakhali come over in large numbers. It is estimated that one-quarter of 
the crop in the north of the district is reaped by hired labour and one-half of it 
in the south. The Maghs in the Sundarbans do not reap at all themselves and 
they pay the best wages in the district. The foreign reapers come down by boat 
in parties made up in their villages and ordinarily they will not work separately. 
Reaping is done with the sickle everywhere and the paddy is tied up into bundles 
(ali) of two feet diameter which are heaped into a paid in the courtyard of 
the Cultivator; but when the rent is a proportion of the produce (on the bargd 
system) the bundles are carried to tho landlord’s house where division is made 
after the paddy is threshed. If the rent on the other hand is a fixed amount 
of produce v on the dhdnkmdri system', uncleaned rice is usually made over 
to the landlord. Only the upper half of the stick {kutd) which is 

exclusively used as fodder is taken off with the ear. The lower half ( ndrd ) 

is often left in the fields and a substantial cultivator rather prides 

himself on the practice. When cut, it is used as fodder, but more often 

as a substitute for thatching grass. In the south of the district where it has no 
market and where huge stretches ox the finest grass are available in the river 
chars and in the Sundarbans for pasturage, it is always left to rot in the fields. 
In the northern thanas also it is left in the field when khesari , as is not 
uncommon, is sown broadcast in paddy fields. 

76. Valuable aman and aman intended for use as seed is threshed with the 

human foot. Otherwise threshing is done by 
brushing. cattle, usually muzzled and tied side by side, 

moving round a bamboo post in the courtyard or on a threshing floor 
specially prepared near by. This method of threshing is called mei, 

77. Aman is usually sold by the cultivators after husking. In the unhusked 

form it is only sold under pressure from the land- 
1 nne of sale. lord to pay the rent of the earlier kists or to meet 

the demands of a very importunate creditor. Most of the cultivators sell all 
they intend to sell before the end of Chaitra, but this practice is not so 
common in thanas where the aman is the sole crop and no income from 
the sale of the betelnut will help later in the year. In the south of the district 
however as much as half the rice is sold unhusked to pay the travelling 
money-lender and trader who times his visits to collect his dues when the. 
harvest is just over. Much is therefore sold early and at a great sacrifice. 
The best of the market is lost and no opportunity is given to the cultivator 
to take precautions when there has been a failure of crops elsewhere or to 
get the advantage of the consequent high prices. Early forced sales of this 
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kind were the principal reason why the scarcity of 1906 was felt in this part 
of the district. 

78. Little rice is exported from the northern thanas, but there is a brisk 

export trade from the centre of the district and 
Export . an euormous export from the south and the 

Sahabazpur Island. The great mart for the Calcutta trade is Baga in the 
Bauphal thana. The coarser rice of Sahabazpur and the south goes chiefly 
to Dacca and other districts of the north, hione of the export trade is in 
the hands of the people of Bakarganj although small rice merchants ( beparis ) 
abound who take the rice from the local market to the great exporting 
centres. Formerly the rice trade was entirely moved by country boat and 
still only a small, though a growing, portion is moved by steamer. There is a 
great variety of these boats, which in their shape proclaim the parts from 
which they hail. In the Calcutta trade the long and low halam boats of Chitta¬ 
gong and the high and roomy manta boats of upcountry are chiefly used, whereas 
rice is conveyed to Western Bengal districts by the smaller Syedpur panahi 
boats made in Jessore, to East Bengal in the low polar boats, to north 
Bengal in squat Sirajganjji boats, to Sylhet and Cachar in the rakish chhatak 
boa!s, The local trade is chiefly done in polar boats of Dacca and the more 
open uqari and kathami boats of Swarupkati thana. In January and 
February the Bakarganj rivers are crowded with this motley fleet. 

79. The chief enemies of the rice crop, apart from wind and weather, are 

several insects and the baicha> an aquatic weed of 
Enemies of the nee crop. the flexuosa kind of exceedingly rank growth, 

which appears in the rainy season when the fields are overflooded and keeps 
back the growth of the paddy. Amongst insects the mewa or rico hispa 
attacks the rice plant before it flowors, when there iB a scarcity of rain. It 
feeds upon the leaves, which die, and the plant then withers. Less destructive 
is the brahmajal, a very small grasshopper, which also feeds upon rico leaves. 
Most feared of all is the sent or pamari insect, which does immense damage 
to winter paddy in the cloudy weather which so often appears at Christmas, 
when the .rice is ready or nearly ready for harvesting. It lives underground 
during the day time and creeping up the plant at night consumes the ear. 
It can strip an entire field in tho course of three or four nights; but rain 
kills it and it does not attack wet fields, as it cannot livo under water. In 
some parts of Bakarganj, and more especially in Barahanaddin and the Suudar- 
bans, wild pig, deer and wild buffalo are very destructive, Field mice and 
rats also attack both aus and winter rice, especially in the Sahabazpur Island, 
where they appear in battalions. 

80. To attempt any estimate of the normal outturn of the different crops 

• is most difficult. Although crop cuttings were 

Estimate o t e yie d. carried on during the settlement operations, yet 

they were very partial and covered so short a period that they can only be 
used as a check against the statements of cultivators who habitually under¬ 
estimate the yield. 

Estimate of yield of aman rice in average lands. 

[Maunds of paddy per acre.] 



Tho yield of rice is 25 to 27 1 w* in every mound of paddy. The produce of an unploughed acre in the Sondarbaus is 18 rattunri 
(if paddy oud of an acre of the early transplanted aman mixed with aus in the JhfflakSti Ms about 13 maunds per acre. 
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This is a conservative estimate which probably gives too little credit to 
the fertility of the Bakarganj soil.* 

81. Aus rice is usually mixed with aman and occasionally followed by it. 

.... , The method of cultivation of dm, when it is mixed 

Cultivation ot iui rice. ... , . . , , . ~ 

witli aman , has already been described. Aus sown 
alone is known locally as nibdr. It is sown in April on the dhulat system in 
tbo north of the district in soil which has received four ploughings. Twenty 
seers of seed at a cost of lis. 2-8 are sown per acre. In the south of the 
district the dhulat system is impracticable and aus is sometimes sown on the 
peki system (24 seers of seed per acre) when rain has made the soil a liquid 
mud. More often however it is transplanted in June, tbo seedlings costing 
Rs. 9 per acre and labour lis. 8. This aus is reaped in Augmst, usually by 
hiied labour. Unmixed aus is also transplanted towards the end of May 
in Nalchhiti and Jlmlakati, especially on the left bank of the Biskhali; but 
10 pans of seedlings are required costing somo twenty rupees and labour, if 
hired, costs four rupees more. Ordinarily’ aus is weeded once at a cost of 
Rs. 3 per acre and is reaped in August, the stubble ( nara ) being allowed 
to rot in the field. After reaping, it is kept in a paid for a week with the 
exception of some bundles retained to supply seed and so much heat is theroby 
produced that separation of the ear becomes easy. Aus is always threshed by 
the human foot, neither cattle nor sticks being used. Generally speaking, 
dus rice is not easy’ to clean. Witmowing is done by locally mado kalas 
(sieves). Although considered in Faridpur a bettor fodder than aman, dus 
straw (kata) is not used for any purpose in Bakarganj, as it loses its value 
after being half-boiled in the paid. The aus rice is rarely sold by the 
cultivator and not much oaten by the middle classes; but it is valuable for the 
home consumption of cultivators as it comes at a lean tiino of the yoar, while 
the cultivator appreciates its sweet taste. It must be finishod by Paus, as it 
is not easily boilod aftor that month. The outturn may’ be estimated at an 
average of 10 maunds of paddy per aero mixed dus and 14 maunda unmixed. 
In the south it rises as high as IS maunds. 

82. Shatiya is an early rice, so-called under the impression that the crop 

..... remains in the field only for 60 days. In Bhola 

u tivation o « «'?« rico. an( j the north it is sown in April and harvested in 

June. The land is ploughed and re-ploughed five or six times to obtain a 
fine tilth and thou harrowed. Twenty-five seers of seed are sown broadcast 
per aero and the outturn is 8 or 10 maunds of rice. It is hoed once when the 
plants are 6 inches high. In the south it is grown differently, but only on 
raised land which is ploughed thoroughly in May and June and sown iu July 
with 30 seers of seed costing nearly four rupees. It is harvested in September 
and October. 

83. According to the survey figures boro rice is rare ; but there is reason to 

j believe that in a favourable year a good deal is 

ni t ' sown in the bils of Gaurnadi and Swarupkati and in 

the Meghna chars. It is sown broadcast on laud which is uncovered in April 
by the river or Oil and remains a moist mud until the wators rise again. The 
ground is not ploughed, as it is a quaking mass of mud. This rice grows very 
quickly as it must be reaped in the chars before the heavy Brahmaputra flood, 
it is capable of growing very fast, as much as 6 inches in a day, aod in the 
bils the stem is extraordinarily long, sometimes being 15 and even 20 feet. 
The crop is however precarious as a very sudden rise will completely destroy 
it. When successful, the produce is as heavy as 25 and 30 maunds to 
the acre. 


Other Crops . 

84. Othor crops play so small a part iu the agricultural economy of 
Bakarg«nj that a brief note on the local methods of cultivation will be 
sufficient. Pulses and other rabi crops are grown in only 60,000 acres, oil-seeds 
in 25,000 acres, jute in 27,000 acres and sugarcano in 12,000 acres. In all but 
sugarcane an aman crop has usually already been takon off the land. 

* Thus the Spocial Officer making investigations in Gaurnadi in connection with tiie commutation 
appeals come to tho conclusion that the produce of the bil country was 26 maunds and of the dry country 
20 maunds per acre. 
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In the cultivation of jute there is nothing peculiar to the district. It is 
orown chiefly in Gaurnadi and Mehendiganj in land which formerly pro¬ 
duced cotton, indigo and sugarcane. The jute grown in the district is of 
three kinds, mesid, bagi and sud or khach , bagi in high land, sud in low land 
and mesia in land of average level. Ploughing for mesid and bagi begins in 
October or November, but for sud in January, when the lowlands dry up. 
Generally ten ploughings of 8 hah each followed by ten harrowings are 

given and the cost per acre at this season of the 
Cultivation of jute. year amounts to Rs. 32. Cowdung is used as 

manure by a few cultivators in the fields close to their homesteads. In 
Gaurnadi and Mehendiganj, but not elsewhere, the land is hoed once or twice. 
The dates of other stages in the cultivation are as follows:— 



Seeds per acre. 

Sowiug. 

■ 

Beaping. 

Selling. 

Produce 

per 

acre. 

Mesta ... 

Es. A 

16 seers worth 8 0 

Early March ... 

July* 

\ Before ( 

Maunds 

25 

Bagi 

3 

1 0 

Late April 

Septemder ... 

V Novero-l 

20 

Sud ... 

6 

1 4 

March arid April 

August 

j ber t 

16 


Mesid seeds are imported from Faridpur and other northern districts, 
but bagi and sud seeds are grown locally. At the time of reaping mestd is 
uprooted, but bagi and sud are cut a little above the root. The fibre is steeped 
for a fortnight and is separated when .loose with the fingers, as the Bakarganj 
cultivator has not acquired the knack of separating it by bundles. The cost 
of reaping, steeping and separating mesid is Es. 20 per acre, whereas in bagi 
and sud jute it does not exceed Rs. 10, the difference being due to the 
mesid!s thorny twigs. The jute is exported to Madaripur and Chandpur, where 
the price of bagi is 25 per cent, higher than the price of mestd or sud. 

*85. The cultivation of sugarcane is dying out before the competition of 
imported sugar, although lack of enterprise and organisation on the one hand 
and the high price of jute on the other have been important factors in its 
disappearance. Sugarcanes aro locally classified into ikri, ndra, ichagri, kdjali 
and bombdi , but molasses and treacle aro only prepared from the first three as 

the last two are chewed rsw. In ordinary land 
Cultivation of sugarcane. p i ocghing begins in October and ends in March, 

during which time the ground is ploughed 15 times at a cost of about 
Es. 50. After each ploughing it is harrowed with the bamboo ladder 
until the soil is a fine dust. Manuring with cowdung is fairly general. 
Saplings are obtained locally from ripe old canes in February, three or 
four 9 inches in length from each cane. They are thickly planted in 
a damp nursery generally on the bank of a tank where a shallow ditch is 
cut. They are covered with aquatic plants and are kept half sub merged in 
water for some days until they germinate. The saplings aro planted in rows 
at a distance of 3 feet in well-prepared fields ( { ‘ anker mdti phduk muldr mdti 
dhula”) and after planting, the soil is often watered for a week and then 
the earth is loosened two or three times with a spade and finally an ail of 
earth is raised from parallel trenches along the rows. Ikri saplings are 
sometimes planted in November, but ordinarily sugarcane is planted in 
February and March. For an acre 12 kahans containing 1,280 ikri saplings 
each, are required, costing Rs. 20 in November and Rs. 30 in February, or, 10 
kahans of ndra saplings at a cost of Rs. 40. In working the soil after planting 
there is labour worth Rs. 20 per acre. The canes in a field ripen at very 
different dates, but most of the cane is ready for cutting in October and Novem¬ 
ber. Such of it as is not then cut is left until February. Iron pans are generally 
in use for the extraction of gur , which are hired by a group of cultivators 
for the season from ruahajans. The charge is high and no proper arrange¬ 
ment is made for their repair, which has contributed not a little to the 
discouragement of sugarcane cultivation. At one time Messrs. Renwick & Go. 
of Kushtia, (Nadia) supplied pans of good quality and made (arrangement for 
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their repair; but the company was repeatedly swindled by its local agents of 
the bhadralok class and has abandoned the district. The charge for labour in 
the pressing is half the total gur extracted from ikri canes and 6 annas ifthsi 
of the gur extracted from the softer nara canes. The produce may be 
estimated at 50 maunds of gur in a good year and 35 maunds in an ordinary 
year. Our is sold as soon as it is made in the local market. The price of 
gur is rising; but at the time of the settlement operations was Its. 6 per 
maund. Sugarcane is a troublesome crop which requires capital, but there 
is considerable profit, when little of the labour is hired. As it lies on 
the ground 18 months and can only be followed by dhancha or some other 
insignificant crop in the remaining six months, a bad year has a prolonged 
effect on the cultivator. The district contains no factory for the manufacture 


of sugar. 

86. Of the different varieties of cane, bombai is green in colour, long and 
fat and gives double the juice of other varieties, but it lacks saccharine and is 
therefore not of much value for the preparation of gur. Kdjali is black in 
colour (hdj'il is an ink powder) and contains less juice and more saccharine, 
but it splits and breaks easily so that worms and insects feed upon it. 

Both these varieties are chewed raw and most of 
Varieties of cane. the boys of the neighbourhood will be seen with 

a stick in their mouths in the season. Aara cane is like bombai in 


appearance, but shorter and thinner. Its skin is tender and its juice makes 
superior molasses. The jackal has a healthy appetite for it and it needs 
constant inspection to prevent his ravages. Ikri and Jchagri are chiefly culti¬ 
vated in Bakarganj, as their skins are loo hard fpr the jackal to chew. They 
look more like reeds than sugarcane, hence their name. The soil on the 
hanks of the Kalizira river produced the sweetest gur from nara plants; but 
the cultivation has much declined, partly owing to the extortionate dues of the 
landlords of the main market at Karapur. Jackals and boars have also become 
so destructive after the disarmament of the district that ikri cane has been 
substituted for the softer nara. Another famous home of sugarcane in 
the past was the “ jabar amal ” tract round Pirozpur in.the Selimabad Pargana. 

87. The cultivation of pan or the betel leaf is very lucrative and on the 
increase; but it is a special crop cultivated only by Hindus of the thrifty 
Barai caste and a few Namasudras. High land is selected and the soil of the 
garden (baras ) is well raised. Pan is chiefly planted in August and September, 
when no ploughing is required at all:— 


“ Shola ehashe mula 16 plough.in.gB for roots, 

Tar erddek tula Half of them for cotton, 

Tar arddek dhan Half again for paddy, 

Bin5 ehashe pan. For betel none at all.” 


It is sometimes however planted as late as November when four plough- 
_ u . .. , , ings are necessary. Saplings are obtained locally 

u wa ion o pan. or g rown by the cultivator. They are ordinarily 

planted in pairs 2 feet apart and in rows 4 feet apart and supported by four 
sticks of bamboo or reeds {nal). For an acre 10,000 saplings are required, which 
cost Rs. 250 in the rains, but Rs. 200 in November. In the north of the 

district they are also put in as plants as much as 6 feet high, which are laid 

along the ail 6 feet apart, when 2,000 are required at a cost of Rs. 150. The 
garden is protected from the sun aud wind by walls and a roof of light fencing 
made of reeds and split bamboo ; but the fencing is very open to allow of light 
and air entering freely. The garden is carefully provided with crosspaths 
and a fortnight after planting is finished ails are made round the plants from 
the earth between the rows. The soil is well-manured with powdered oilcake 
which is scattered round the root once a month. Twelve to fifteen maunds 


are used to the acre in the season. The price is rising rapidlj T , but at the time 
of the settlement operations oilcake sold at Rs. 2 per maund at the Nalchhxti 
and Jhalakati mills. Of the oilcake made at these mills one-third is sold to the 


Barais of the district and the remainder goes to the tea-planters of Assam. 
Only Gaurnadijoda is exported outside the district chiefly to Dacca aud the 
north for which Tarki is the great mart; but there is a good deal of export 
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from the north to the south of the district. The cultivator sells in the local 
market and the produce of an acre sella at any amount between Rs, 600 and 
Rs. 1,200. A garden lasts on the average four years, but it may last as long 


as six. 


88 The cultivation of the ordinary pulse and oilseed rali crops is very 
similar. They are generally treated, except perhaps in Mehendiganj and 
Gaurnadi, as catch crops and little labour or attention is given to them. They 
are sown when the aman is reaped and the field is still soft, although the water 
has dried up. Khesari when sown on higher land is only sown after the land 
is twice ploughed; while the high land on which musuri is always grown is 
ploughed four times and well harrowed. Mug is sown on higher land than 
khesari which is ploughed roughly twice. Seeds are sown broadcast after a 
night’s immersion and a morning’s rinsing. The seeds are grown by the 
„ ... .. . .. cultivator or purchased locally and kept carefully 

mixed with tamarind seeds whose acid taste beeps 
insects at a distance. Cowdung manure is used to some extent especially in 
the cultivation of musuri. Harvesting is usually done by hired labour in 
March, the labourer getting a fourth of the khesari and a fifth of the musuri. 
Threshing is done with a stick on the field. The produce of khesari is 12 
m&nnds in a good and 9 m&unds in a normal year and of musuri 10 maunds in 
a good and 8 maunds in a normal year, but somewhat less perhaps in Bhola. 
The cultivator sells in the local hat and retailors sell throughout the district. 
Most of the khesari and musuri is grown in Gaurnadi, but the best khesari is 
grown in Bakarganj Thana and the best musuri in Chandpasa (Barisal Thana). 
Bakarganj musuri is famous for its flavour throughout Lower Bepgal, but a 
great deal of inferior taste and flavour is imported into the district by marua 
boat from Patna. The chief markets for musuri are Tarki, Muladi and 
Sarikal. The chief market for mug is Kalaiya .Bauphal Thana), as the country 
round Kalaiya grows mug of a very superior qua'ity whioh Bells at least a 
rupee per maund higher than any of the imported mug. Dal is prepared by 
beparis and oil by Kulus and bepans and not by the cultivator in Bakarganj. 


Vege'ables. 


89. 


Most vegetables are grown only for very local and usually home con¬ 
sumption. Tobacco is only grown round tho homesteai for home consumption. 
Kachu {arum) is probably the most important of the vegetables and it is 
exported to a small extent to Dacca and Faridpur. Chillies are largely grown 
in the 8ahabazpur Island where the sandy soil seems very favourable. They 
follow aman in well diained high land. As soon as the paddy is cut, the land 
is ploughed six or eight times for fifteen days. It is then rolled, tho soil pul¬ 
verised and the weeds carefully picked by hand. Seedlings are either purchased 
or raised in October in the homestead near a cowshed. The seedlings are planted 

in November or early December, when about 6 
Cultivation of c 1 ie«. inches high, in rows and at a distance of 16 inches 

each way. The land is then hoed three or four times until the plants begin 
to flower. Plucking begins in February and goes on uutil June ana is 
generally done by old women, who got one-sixth of the crop. A field is 
plucked three or,four times at fortnightly intervals. The chillies are then 
spread on mats and well-dried bofore being brought to market. The yield is 
about 8 maunds, worth Rs. 50 per acre. The chilly has a dangerous enemy 
in the cut-worm locally call kata which lives underground and comes out at 
night to cut the young growth which it carries underground to feed upon. It 
outs more than it eats and often causes great destruction. 

90. Of kachu there are two varieties, man kachu , which grows on laised 
land along the riverside and is as valuable and substantial as the potato, 
and pani kachu which grows in the bits of Jhalakati and Swarupkati. For 
man kachu the land is ploughed 10 times in October, Jessore seeds then 
being sown at a cost of Rs. 4*0 and an amount of 10 kahans, each of 
1,280 units, to the acre. The soil is subsequently three times loosened 

with a spade and ails are then made along the 
Cultivation of kachu. rows at a cost of Rs. 20 per acre. It is reaped 

in September and October at a cost of Rs. 15 per acre and the produce is 
worth Rs. 150 in a normal year and Rs. 200 in a bumper year. 
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Pint kachu is one of the main dhip crops in the Jhalakati and Swarupkati 
bits. Ails some distance apart are constructed in the bil of decayed aquatio 
plants (dhip). They are 3 or 4 feet wide and cost Rs. 50 to make ; but, if 
annually repaired, last forever. Four kahans of kachu saplings are planted in 
November in four rows on each ail at a cost of Rs. 6. No further attention 
is giveD to them until the produce is gathered in November. An acre produoes 
to the value of Rs. 50 in a normal year and Rs. 75 in a bumper year; , laut 
gathering is laborious and costs Rs. 20 if the labour is hired. 

91. The dhap gardens in Jhalakati bil are a peculiar and interesting form 
of cultivation and worth description, although they do not oover a large area. 
They grow fruits and vegetables throughout the year and are very profitable. 
The gardens are really floating masses of decayed aquatic plants heaped 
together and raised 3 or 4 feet out of the water in long rows with Jcross-rows 
m , so arranged as to form squares with a centre of 

ip gar ens. marsh. Some of the vegetables, such as cucumber, 

require no attention after the seed is put in ; but the creeping varieties known 
as lata krishi (pumpkins and gourds' need a trellis work of bamboos and reeds 
stretching from kandi (ridge) to kandi across the bil and, when covered with 
fruit hanging down over the water, they form a pleasing sight. Tho cost of 
labour is about Rs. 15 per acre and the profit on an acre is about Rs. 40 or 
Rs. 60. Tho fruits and vegetables grown on these dhaps are numerous, 
thus:— 


Variety. 

Amount. 

Value 
of pro¬ 
duce 
per 
aore. 

Months in wbiob sold. 

rw Melon (feuti) 

* rUltB Guava (peydra) ... 

Pumpkin (Idu) 

Gourd (kumar) 

Brinjal (begun) 

„ , , Radish (muld) 

Vegeta- < Arum _ 

ble8 * Chili {marich) .. 

Cuoumber (sasa) ... 

(.Sugarcane (iksha) ... 

Large 

Small 

Considerable 
Ditto ... 
Small 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Considerable 

Large 

Rs. 

65 

35 

30 

30 

75 

70 

65 

100 

20 

100 

Maroh and April. 

July „ August. 

Deoember to February. 

January „ May. 

Deoember „ March. 

Ditto and January, 

July to Ootober. 

January „ April. 

July „ Ootober. 

August „ November. 


92. Thatohing grass, though not classed as a crop, can only be grown on 

light soils of a high level, so that land is reserved for the purpose and sometimes 

Thatching graaa. tocod in. It is a valuable crop which brings in 

Rs. 50 to the acre. It is chiefly grown m the north 
of the district and especially in Gaurnadi; but there is also a great deal of it in 
Gniinpara and the interior of Matbaria thana. 

93. Reeds are very valuable. There are two main varieties, ml which 
grows wild in the great bits and is tho less valuable variety’and hogal which 
grows in low chars on the banks of the great rivers and has a strong fibre. 

Beedg Hogal sells at Rs 40 per acre and tho char on which 

6 *’ it is grown would often bear a good rice crop, but 

the reeds are no trouble to grow and more valuable. In the bits reeds are 
cut and sold by broken men, desperadoes and fugitives from justice, who 
reBort there in great numbers and maintain a precarious subsistence as 
labourers, woodcutters and by the sale of reeds. The landlords try to lease 
the reeds in small blocks or to tax the cutters; but they are elusive beings and 
are rarely caught. 


Orchards. 

94. Next to the rice crop, the agricultural wealth of Bakarganj lies in its 
orchards Almost every part of the district seems to grow fruit-bearing trees 
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of considerable variety and in great profusion. Yet the neighbouring 
districts have no such fortune. Chandpur once grew the areea palm in 
abundance, but it has never fully recovered from a blight at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Khulna and Noakhali have not a tithe of the 

orchard wealth of Bakarganj, while the great 
be^ 8l free 0 B fBik8rgaBj,nfrn,t - Mehendiganj gardens do not spread over the 
e ’ border into Faridpur where cocoanut and areca nut 

are curiously rare. In Dacca the cocoanut occurs, but the areca palm is not 
found. Some idea of the amazing orchard wealth of Bakarganj can be 
obtained from the number of the trees of the more important kinds which 
were counted during the survey:— 



Total trees. 

Number per square mile 
of occupied land. 

Areoa nut 

... 257 lakhs 

... 8,000 

Cocoanut 

•>. 26$ ,, 

800 

Date palm 

... 10$ „ 

... 330 

Palmyra 

... 2 ,, 

... 60 

Bamboo clumps 

... 31 » 

... 100 (olumpB). 


It should be added that only trees capable of bearing fruit were 
enumerated. The counting was no doubt not very exact, as large gardens 
v,hioh contain 10,000 trees and more were counted by rows; but the total 
is an underestimate. The population generally suspected that the treo- 
census was the stepping stone to a tree tax and every inducement was held 
out _ to the amin to return fewer treos than were actually bearing fruit. In 
addition the omission of the Dakshin Sahabazpur estate from the survey 
operations precluded a count in a tract which is prolific in beteluut gardens. 
The figures for the Sahab3.:spur Island are clearly very erroneous. In 1911 
nearly three lakhs of maunds of betelnuts were exported from the island, 
equivalent to the produce of 15 million trees or 12 million more than were 
enumerated. It is probable therefore that the number of areca trees in the 
district is nearer 40 millions than 25 millions, 

9o. The total figures do not however give any indication of the distribu¬ 
tion of the areca nut which does not grow in the bih and does not suit the 
reclamation conditions of the south. In extent orchards cover 15 per cent, 
of the net cultivated area in the Sadar and Pirozpur subdivisions and more 
than 20 per cent, in thanas Mehendiganj and Pirozpur, whereas in Patuakhali 
„. . .... ... . they cover only 5 per cent. The number of areca 

paftus m an acre of land m each thana is as 

follows 


Sadar Subdivision. 

Gaurnadl ... fi 

Jhalakati ... 39 

Nalchhiti ... 31 

Bakarganj ... 27 

Barisal ... 17 

Mehendiganj ... 30 

The Subdivision 22 


i Patuffkh Jli Subdivision. 

Pirozpur Subdivision. 

Patuakhali 

14 

Swarupkati 

8 

Jmtali 

1 

Piroapur ... 

38 

Gralachipa 

1 

Bhandaria ... 

7 

Bauphal 

9 

Matbaria 

6 

The Subdivision 

6 

The Subdivision 

12 


Dakahin fiah.bkzpur 
Subdivision. 


Bhola ... 6 

Barahanaddin ... 9 
[As counted really 
much higher.] 


Tho Subdivision 8 


The density of the trees in Jhalakati, Pirozpur and Mehendiganj is 
truly astonishing; but, although the figures seem otherwise, the trees are as 
thick in the north of Bhandaria and in the centre of the Sahabazpur Island, 
Five million trees were counted in the 250 square miles of land in Mehendi- 
ganj Thana, three and a half millions in the 140 square miles of Jhalakati 
and nearly three millions in the 100 square miles of Pirozpur, while Bakarganj, 
Patuakhali and Barahanaddin all contained over two million trees. 

f 2 
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96. Of other trees enumerated the density in eaoh thana to every 10 acres 
jof land is given below: — 



Bamboo 

clumps. 

Thana. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

S 

Patuakhali 


s 

imtali 


3 

tialachipa 


2 

3 

1 auphal 

11 

i 

Patuakhali Sub- 

n 

3i 

Swarupkaii ... 

a-> 


Piroapur 

*0 

0 

Bbaudaria 

10 

•5 

Matbaria ... 

18 

• 8 * 

Piroapur 8 ub- 

21 


division 




The absence of these trees in the Sahabazpur Island is somewhat 
remarkable. It is possible however that tho ever present fear of diluvion 
discourages the planting of slow-growing trees. There is the same 
absence for perhaps the same reason in Mehendiganj, or the sandier soil may 
affect the growth. Jhalakati and Pirozpur again lead the way, while 
. Patuakhali is well wooded. The palmyra is al- 

Dutnbution of otner tree*. . , , , , 1 , , r 

ways an isolated tree and is probably grown 
because the Bakarganj cultivators like to see it in the landscape. The bamboo 
is well distributed as it is of great domestic use. A. few date palms 
are usually grown near every cultivator’s house in the mainland and are 
rarely found together in any numbers; cocoanut on tho other hand is often 
planted as an avenue to the homesteads of the more prosperous cultivators. 

97. The money value of the orchards of Bakarganj to the growers must 
be little less than a crore of rupees annually. The export value of the betelnut 
crop alone is 70 lakhs a year. But the value does not consist in the mere 
amount. The yield is constant and varies little from year to year. The 

fruit is sold by the cultivator in the dull season, 
the cultivator* °* lh * ° r<!l, * rd * to when no other crop is on the ground and when 

without it he would need to go to the money¬ 
lender to buy seed for the winter rice crop Money is in fact poured into 
the district at the time when the cultivator most requires it and as the 
fruit never fails the orchards arc of exceptional value in those occasional 
years which have produced a lean crop of winter rice If agriculture 
and the cultiva f or are prosperous in Bakarganj, not the least factor in 
their prosperity is the secure income which tho district enjoys in its 
orchards. 

98. The arecauut (arcca catechu) grows in all soils in the distriot, but a 

.... ...... . high sandy soil rich in salt seems to be most suit- 

able. I he trees (supan gaehh) are grown on every 
homestead, although in addition there are many regular gardens, most small but 
some of enormous size, which are entirely devoted to the production of arecanuts. 
Such gardens, as is natural, are almost entirely made on lands held under a 
pucca lease, with permanent, heritable, transferable rights and usually 
with a rent fixed in perpetuity; but on the homesteads within holdings 
quite a large number of trees are often grown. Many of the substantial 
cultivators in every thana (except in the south) have small gardens, 
indeed their circumstances are prosperous largely on account of them. 
In addition many middlemen and bkadralok havo foi’med gardens as an 
investment. 'I he biggest gardens are found in Mehendiganj, of which 
the most famous belong to the Ultima Mias, and in the Sahabazpur Island. 
In the rest of the district there are few enormous gardens and most are 
of quite a moderate size close to the homestead. The largest nuts tupari) 
grow in the Sahabazpur Island and the smallest in SelimSbad (Pirozpur aud 
Swarupkati). 
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99. In the cultivation of the betelnut there is considerable variation in 

T . different parts of the district. The best growers 

Local differences in cultivation. _ . i j* j • \r ^ j* • j ,% c»-i -t_- 

are to be found in Mehendiganj and the Sahabaz- 

pur Island. In Barisal and Nalchhiti there is as much care, but less intelli¬ 

gence and a poorer soil. In Swarupkati and Pirozpur the methods are 
primitive, but a generous soil covers tbe want of industry and intelligence. 
As for the sluggards of tho south they plant in ignorance, wait in idleness 
and gather in abundance. 

100. When a garden is made, deep ditches are cut round the boundary, 

„ , , . . the earth of which is spread evenly over the field to 

Method of preparing a garden. . rai8e it above the high tide level. Cuttings of the 

man far tree (eryt irini indiea) which is quick growing and deciduous are then 
planted at intervals of 12 feet in rows and the land thus left for three or four 
years so that the mandar leavos may rot in the soil and make it rich. In 
the meanwhile a nursery is prepared in a shady part of the homestead or 
under the mandar trees and ripe nuts from mature trees are sown as seed in 
Uctober and November in parallel ridges a few inches apart. The seed nuts 
are slightly Blit nt the crown near the stalk and the nursery is usually 
covered with straw or betol leaves The seed nuts germinate on the approach 
of the rains in June or July. The saplings may be transplanted in July of 
the following year or even in the third year, as is more usual in the west. 
They are planted in rows about 4J feet apart, which is also the distance 
between the saplings in the rows. Vacant places are filled up year by year 
as tho tre< s die. In Mehendiganj they often transplant twice, in the second 
year to a shady part of the garden and a foot apart and again in the fifth year 
when the saplings are a foot high throughout the garden. The trees take 
seven or eight years to grow a sufficient height to dispense with the 
protection of the mandar tree against sun and wind. The manfar is then 
cut down and a sapling put in its place. During these years of growth 
the plants are occasionally covered with earth from the ditches or from 
trenches between the rows, in tbe west where the s >il iB stiffer the earth 
round the saplings is loosened in the first and second years, but never manured. 

1 01. This is a general description. In Mehendiganj, where the best 
cultivation takes place, gardens are planted by regular degroes, the saplings first 
12 feet, then 6 feet and finally 8 feet apart, and a couplet commonly quoted 
preserves the sy stem— 

Aid, chtihd, dud : 

Tob* f-hale tud .* 

This system is unknown in Swarupkati and Pirozpur, where trees are 

Different local customs. ^^ntly planted 12 feet and 3 feet apart without 

row or order in the same garden at the same time. 
In these thanas too they often mingle plaintain, cocoanut, mango and jack fruit 
with the arecanuts to make a miscellaneous orchard Other customs are 
more difficult to explain. Thus while in Mehendiganj tho fallen leaves of all 
trees are left to decay in tbe garden, in the west they are usually cleared. In 
Mehendiganj a creeper .the dhekir lata ' is sometimes planted and never 
removed, in the west it is pruned carefully every year. In Mehendiganj 
although the gardens are covered with a network of small ditches (nafa), yet 
the surrounding wall allows neither the water nor its sweepings to drain off. 
In Swarupkati and Pirozpur on the other hand there is no retaining wall and 
the water drains rapidly from the raised land of the garden. 

102. The trees first planted begin to bear from the eighth year. The 

Life of tho trees. flowering season is February and March and a 

mature tree flowers earlier than a young tree. 
The fruit is gathered from September to December. A tree bears well for forty 
years and thon begins to decline, although it may live fora hundred years; but 
«id trees are usually cut down and new plants put in their place. 

103. The plucking is done by professional pluckers who are paid one-tenth 

Plucking nu ^ 8 as wa S e8, Usually very big gardens are 

sold by auction to the bepotns who arrange for 
the plucking. The pluckers are usually boys and the plucking of a garden is 

• Svs is a vulgar term for tupSri 'arncii>u»). l'he numerals in the first line refer to cubits of If feet. 
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a lively scene as the boys leap like monkeys from tree to tree or perched thirty 
feet in the air under the mop of the tree throw down the nuts in a bouncing 
stream. 


Yield and sale. 


104. The nuts are sold by the growers by 
number, but the system of counting is curious— 


10 ISuts 
20 (to 22) 
5 Kuris 
10 Shatas 


make one Gh&. 
Gh&s „ „ Kuri. 

>> it tiiiata. 

„ „ H&z&r. 


A haear is usually 11,000 nuts. The price per hazar is very variable 
owing both to the season and to the quality. It has been as low as Rs. 3 and 
as high as Rs. 10, but in later years it averagos about Rs. 7. The 
produce of an acre has been estimated as follows:— 


Mehendiganj and Sah&b&zpur ... 
Pirozpur and Swarupk&ti 
Barisal, Nalohhiti and Jh&lak&ti ... 
Patu&kh&li, GalSohipS, and Amtali 


10 hazara. 


8 

6 

4 


>1 

» 


During the settlement operations the nuts on 248 trees in different 
parts of the district were counted and the average per free worked out to 
230 nuts. The nuts of Mehendiganj and Sahabazpur sell at' a higher price 
thttn the others, as they are bigger and of a greater weight. For reasons of the 
same kind, the smaller nuts of Pirozpur and Swarupkati obtain the lowest price. 
105. * The tree is subject to a disease of a very virulent nature which in the 
early part, of last century completely destroyed the 
Disease. the magnificent gardens in the Gunanandi Pargana 

near Chandpur (Tippera). The disease starts in the trunk at the top of the 
tree which withers at the mop and dies in a fortnight. It broke out in 
Bakarganj in 1894 and spread with great rapidity from garden to garden, 
many of which were completely destroyed. No cure was discovered, but 
fortunately the disease exhausted itself. 

Another enemy of the tree is the borer insect which feeds on the tender 
base of the central leaf. The tree dies when this stem is bitten through, 

106 Betelnut is sold in soverai states, known as rnagh&i, jangd, tatii and 
mdja. Maghai nuts are so called bccauso this is the form in which the Magh 
merchants of Burma purchase. Tho nuts are plucked when they begin to turn 
’ yellow The husk is then taken off and the nuts 

Different methods of sale. steeped in water for two dayB in a jar. They are 

then placed in a cane basket and washed from time to time with water to get 
rid of the sap, while they are rubbed against the sides of the basket by three 
men with their feet until they have become almost white. If the sap is not 
got rid of, the heart of the nut putrefies in the course of time. Washing 
and rubbing, which is an amusing process to watch, take about an hour of very 
hard work. The nuts are then spread in the sun on mats for six days to dry- 
after which they are ready for the market. Before tho nuts are exported, 
the Burmese merchants, who have godowne (chati) in all the important 
markets, dry the nuts again thoroughly which may tako two or three months. 
The Burmese favour alwa nuts which are washed without steeping, while dhagi 
nuta which are both steepod and washed are more popular with the Arakanese. 
Jangd nuts, also called dhagi, are exported to Chittagong. They are half ripe 
nuts partially husked which are steeped in water in earthen jars for two or 
three days and then once sunued. Tatti nuts are the ripe fruit dried after^ 
partial husking in tho sun until the husk becomes completely separated from 
the nut. The fully ripe nuts are usually thrown out during tho preparation 
of maghai nuts and piled up in heaps which aro left fora month in the sun 
until thoroughly steamed. They arc then spread out and dried in the sun 
for a month after which tho seeds are separated from the husks and again 
exposed to the sun for a few days. They are then bagged and exported 
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during the rains to the markots of Bengal and Assam. Tdtti nuts are not 
consumed by the Burmese. 

In Pirozpur and Jhalakati tdtti nuts are heaped for a fortnight in the 
yard until the skin peels and then spread on a mat to dry. A few days before 
export they are immersed in water for a day and a night in big earthe^ 
vessels after which they are carefully husked with the bathi-dao and properly 
dried. 

Md)d nuts are ripe nuts which are kept in a jar in water which is 
occasionally changed. These nuts are not prepared for the market, but for 
old men and other toothless people who find tatti nuts too hard for them. 

107. All nuts except the mdjd variety are prepared for the market by 
beparis and not by the cultivator. The bepdris are local men and chiefly Muham¬ 
madan. Beparia wash and dry the nuts themselves, but the husking is done on 
contract. Men and women are employed on the work which is done with a 

. , ,. . . bathi, a large knife fixed to a broad handle. The 

rat© is Ke. l»8a maund and tbo average earnings 
of an adult 6 annas a day. The beparis sell to the wholesale inerohanta 
through drdtddrs , who get four annas a maund, two from the buyers and two 
from the sellers. These drdtddrs are Muhammadans, except in Nalchhiti 
where they are Hindus of tho trading oastes. The market which finances the 
trade is very weak. The only moneyed men engaged in it are the Burmese 
merchants who have been swindled too often to make large or long advances 
to the small dealers. The bepdri has rarely any capital and his trade is quite 
unorganised, while sufficiently easy to attract a host of needy middlemen. 

108. Dealers sell the nuts to the wholesale merchant by weight and not 
by number. A bazar of green nuts is popularly supposed to weigh a maund of 
commercial nuts (*.«., nuts husked and dried). The maund used in- the 

betelnut market is however 103 per cent, of the 
° {saie m th ° whole * ale standard maund. As. a result of some experiment- 
al counting, it appears that 10 bazars actually 
weigh 11 commercial maunds, while tdtti nuts weigh at least 10 per cent, more 
than maghdi nuts. From the accounts of dealers at Nalchhiti, the biggest market 
in the district, it appears that the average price of maghdi nutB for the period 
1900-1912 was Us. 9 per maund and of tatti nuts Rs. 8 per maund. It is 
understood that the retail price in the Calcutta market is about Rs. 15 
per maund. 

109. From figures gathered in 1911, the principal markets and the volume 
of trade passing through them were :— 



Namb or MABKIT. 


Nalohhiti 
P&tar Hat 
Sukdeb ... 
Amani ... 

Bhola ... 

G&hia ... 
Bhandaria 
Smaller markets 


Thana. 


Nalohhiti 

Mehendiganj 

| Bhola ... 

Jhalakati 
Bhandftria .. 


Quantity or nutb expobtbd (in 
maunds) - 


By 

steamer. 


By country 
boat. 


30,000 

20,000 

20,000 

10,000 

40,000 

100,000 

40,000 

20,000 


520,000 280,000 



Sukdeb and Amani have taken the place of the famous old mart of 

Daulatkhan since its diluvion. Burmese and 
®' xport> Chinese merchants have trade connections and 

warehouses in all these markets and also in Kaliganj in thana Bakarganj. The 
trade begins in October and ends in March. Maghdi nuts are exported, to 
Calcutta and to Rangoon t rid Calcutta by steamer. Only the overflow is carried 
by country boat, when the pressure of the jute traffio is heavy, Tdtti nu^s 
are largely exported to Calcutta, but also to many of the larger markets 
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Bye-produet*: khui 


in Bengal and Assam, the chief of which are Narayanganj Chandpur, 
Bhairab, Saidpur and Gauhati. '1 alii nuts, especially those intended for inland 
markets, are chiefly exported by boat. These boats are different from the boats 
employed in the rice trade and are built in Sahabazpur khos boats) and in 
Jhalakati, although from Gal ua balam boats of Chittagong are largely used. 
The dealers in maghai nuts are all Burmese and Chinese with the exception of 
a Muhamadan firm of Chittagong, which is the only firm which buys green nuts 
at Sukdeb and Amatii. The dealers in tatti nuts are chiefly Hindu merchants 
of Dacca and Sylhet. 

110. The inner layer (khui) of the bark of the arecanut is thin and mem* 

Dranous and can be separated easily from the sheath. 
It is collected by women and children from fallen 

leaves and sold to small dealers on market days at an anna or two per seer. 
The dealers sell it to Burmese merchants who export it to be used as a 
wrapper for cheroots to which it is said to give a delicate flavour. 

The wood of the betel tree is a good substitute for bamboo and is nsed 
for building purposes. It sells about six annas a trunk. The leaves 
are used as fuel and a small garden will supply all the needs of a household. 
The husks of the nut too have their use. They are burnt and mixed with 
gab juice to make a gum, which is smeared on the hulls of boats to prevent 
leaking. 

111. The cocoanut ( cocos nuci/era }, locally known as dab, is grown on 

almost all soils, but it thrives best on the gala soil 
t..ovJioar.ut. on the margin of bils which retains moisture very 

well in its vegetable matter. It thrives well enough on loamy soil, although 
it does not bear so heavily or so early. Tho cocoanut, as in Madras, appears 
to like the salt air of tho sea and perhaps an impregnation of Baltin the soil. 
The nuts of Thanas Jhalakati and Swarupkati are generally supposed to be 
the best in the district, although the fruit of Bari sal, Nalchhiti and bakarganj 
nuts is reported sweetest in flavour. 

112. Apart from the common variety, which is light green in colour, there 

. . are three varieties of cocoanuts found in the dis- 

1 8 trict, (Ualu, dadhia and samvtani. The husk of 

the dtatu is sweet when tho nut is immature and is given to invalids suffering 
from excessive thirst. The kernel of the dadhia is so soft as to mix with the 
milk and to curdlo it, if briskly shaken. Of the sammani there are two kinds, 
the rakiid which is blood-coloured when young and the dadh'a which is white 
in colour when ycung. 

113. Scattered cocoanut trees are grown near every homestead and on the 

. . banks of most tanks, where the soil needs no pre- 

Situation and «izo. . • ri i , . ., 1 

paration. Gardens aie commonest in the centre 

of the district and especially in Jhalakati, Swarupkati and Pirozpur, but they 
are not very large and never rival the botol gardens in extent. In Sahabazpur 
the cocoanut is seldom grown alone or in gardens, but usually at intervals of 
12 or 15 feet round the edge of a betelnut plantation so that the trees may 
serve the office of a wall against the envy of the high winds, which so frequent¬ 
ly rap in the island. 

ll- Where it is intended to make a regular garden or plantation, 
n .. £ , a trench is cut along the boundaries of the land 

and inBme are dug parallel trenches sixteen feet 
apart, two to three feet in depth and four to six feet in breadth. Trenching 
is a costly business which may require as much as Bs. 400 an acre. The 
height of the ridges is such as to raise them above the tidal level. Saplings 
are usually purchased from beparis who rear them on a large scale. 
Cocoanuts from mature and often very old trees which ripen in April are 
selected end especially those with straight sprouts. The nuts are then arranged 
side by side in an open yard. When the shoots have grown 1£ feet 
long they are ready for the market. Sometimes two-ye* r old shoots 
are also sold, but it is doubtful if tho tree which is grown from these 
is so strong The price of a shoot six months old is two annus, but of a shoot 
two years old eight annas. Where there are bils, the nuts are thrust half in 
and half out into tho dhips of decayed aquatic matter in September and begin 
to germinate in November. 
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A year before planting the shoots mandar cuttings are sometimes planted 
on the ridges as in the case of the betelnut to protect the shoots from the sun 
and to enrich the soil. In the gardens of the west of the district this shade is 
always provided, but plantains are sometimes used in place of mandar. Holes 
are then dug in the ridges in July, 12 to 20 feet apart, in which the cocoanut 
shoots are fixed in an erect position. In the west of the district the ridges are 
often as wide as a road and then the saplings are planted along each 
edge. Saplings are planted to the number of 80 in an acre and cost 
about Rs. 10. A small part of the nut is kept above ground. Occasionally 
half a seer of salt is spread in the bed of the hole to quicken the growth, 
while a portion of the hole near the surface hs kept open, apparently to 
prevent the roots from getting to the surface and retarding the growth 
of the plant. Where mandar cuttings are planted, the cocoanut shoots 
are tied to the cuttings to keep them erect and straight. When 
the plants grow about three feet high, the mandar is cut down and 
earth from the bed of a dried-up tank or ditch is spread round the base 
of the tree as manure. In the west of the district the earth is often loosened 
in October every year and manured with cowdung. 

115. Generally the tree begins to bear nuts from the eighth year, but in 
bil land it will bear from the sixth year or even earlier. In the raised lands of 
Nalchhiti and Barisal it may not give fruit until the tonth or twelfth year. It 
flowers in Novembor and again in April and the fruit matures in six months. 
In the mainland however nuts ripen in every month although the regular 
plucking season begins in May and ends in September with the busiest 

months in July and August. The tree bears well 
Life of the tree and average until its thirtieth year when its bearing capacity 
' begins to fail. It will survive as long as a 

hundred years, but when very old bears hardly any fruit. The trees of 
Barisal, Nalchhiti and Bakarganj seem to preserve a vigorous life much 
longer than those in the rest of the district. It is very difficult to calculate 
the amount of the fruit. Trees near the homestead bear wonderfully and for a 
long time. Some trees are worth ten rupees a year, but the tree in an 
ordinary gardon probably does not average more than 82 nuts, selling at a 
rupee and perhaps 50 nuts in the bil country. Trees in or on tho edge of rice 
fields have a very poor crop. 

116. When the plant is young it requires careful watching as white ants 
may completely destroy it. In later life the borer ( oryctes rhinoceros) inflicts great 
damage by boring through the leaves and, unless it is got rid of, it may cut off 

the central leaf and kill the tree. It must be picked 
ree pe8t3, by hand when the head of the tree is cleaned, or if 

difficult to get at, molasses or the scale of shrimps or putrid fish may be 

f daced on the top of the tree near the place where the insect is supposed to 
ive. The smell will attract ants, which kill the insect. Tho rhi/nchophorus 
ferruginm also may damage the tree by boring through the trunk, but it is 
not so dangerous. 

117. The nuts of a garden are gathered by professional pickers who jump 

from tree to tree. At the time of gathering the 
luc lng ' mop of the tree is pruned of old and dry leaves, 

dead spikes and leaf sheath, a process which is known as gaehh lachhmi. 

118. The fibre of the cocoanut is sometimes exported, but it is usually 
, kept for fuel. It is not utilized for rope making. 

Commercial uses of the eoooanut. The timber ig ^sed to make door-sills or ES OOamS 

for thatched huts The nut sometimes is made into a hookah and tho— 

stalk of the leaf is made into a broom. There is a small oil-engine in Bhola 

for the manufacture of cocoanut oil, but the owner makes no attempt to utilize 
the bye-products. Local oil pressers prepare oil everywhere and sell it at 
8 annas a ser. 

119. The sale price of cocoanuts fluctuates between twelve and 

twenty pairs per rupee. It may be taken as 
8ale ‘ averaging an anna a pair. The value of a 

garden is therefore difficult to calculate, but it seems to average about Rs. 60 
per acre in Jhalakati and Swarupkati, about Rs. 50 in Pirozpur, Bakarganj 
and the southern thanas and about Rs. 40 elsewhere. About 80 per cent. 


G 
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of thecocoanuts in the west of the district (Thanas Swarupkati and Jhalakati) 
are exported, but elsewhere the export is not so heavy. They are carried 
by country boat unhusked and by steamer Lusked to Chittagong and Sylhet, 
to Dacca and North Bengal and to Calcutta. 

120. There are no orchards of date-palms in the district, although the 
trees are numerous. They are planted without any attempt at arrangement od 
the ails of fields or on the edges of roads and avenues. Tne tree grows better 
on raised land, as on low lands there is less juice and the juice contains less 

sugar. The date-palm is commoner and gives a 
e ato-pa m. better juice in the north of the district and especi¬ 

ally in Gaurnadi. The shorter the cold season, the less and the worse the juice 
and cloudy nights in the cold season are very unfavourable. Date-palms 
accordingly are not very successful in the south of the district. 

121. The tree is allowed to grow for some years until the trunk has a 
circumference of 1^-feet. At this time it still rises an insignificant height out of 
the ground. In October or November the bark is removed in a band round the 
top and again a foot lower down. A fortnight later a deeper layer of the bark 
is stripped (pair detoi) and after another week a V-shaped incision (rekh) is made, 
half an inch in depth, and a split bamboo (khil), 4 inches long, is fixed therein 

. to carry off the juice into an earthern pot tied to the 

rowt an tapping. trunk. Tho bark is then lightly stripped in the 

evening and the tree allowed to bleed for three nights consecutively paid) with 
intervals of three nights’ rest, Tho tapper ( sujdli ) gets the entire juice of the 
first paid and half the juice of subsequent pdlds for his labour. The juice is 
usually sold as ; juice for the preparation of sweetmeats ( pitha s , that of the first 
night in a paid, which is sweeter, being bought up by the bhadralok. A maund 
of juice is sold for ten annas, whereas the two sers of molasses which it produces 
are sold at not more than eight annas. Tdri is not prepared by the people of 
Bakarganj. 

122. Bakargan j is not a great bamboo-growing district. The bamboos 
are neither tall nor strong and they are usually grown in a single clump for 
domestic use. They are sold at five annas a bamboo. Unlike Northern Bengal 

bamboos are usually grown close to the homestead. 

The cultivators have a saying that “nothing 
grows within a hundred yards of a bamboo clump, ” which hardly seems to 
be borne out by the facts. A bamboo clump is of great use to the cultivator 
both in house-building and in raising small sums of money when no crops are 
available to sell. 

1-3. Of the trees which were not enumerated during the survey, although 
they grow in some abundance, the commonest are the plantain, the mango 
and the jack-fruit amongst fruit-bearing trees. Most cultivators with a home¬ 
stead of any pretensions grow one or two mango and jack-fruit trees and a 
small patch of plantains. In the district there must be a million plantain trees 
. ..... and more. They are often grown round the bound- 

ain am*, mango, jao - rm . ar y 0 f orc jj ar( j a an( j homesteads, while in the treeless 

stretches which have lately been reclaimed from forest in the south a flapping 
line of plantains against the skyline proclaims the fact that the cultivator has 
determined to desert his old homestead in jjhe north and to convert his tempor¬ 
ary lodging in the south into a permanent home. Plantains are put in at all 
times of the year, except in the height of the rains :— 


“ Dh&ra srSban 
Kola 

Rob&tkhabana 


Deki kay E&ban 
kaohu robana 

Amar dosh deb&na. ” 


(Baban says there will be no fruit from plantain and kaehu planted in the rainy days 
of Sraban.) 


The mango does not do well in Bakargan j. It is small and not very sweet, 
while worms and disease carry off a great deal of fruit. Many homesteads how¬ 
ever have two or three trees and local mangoes are often to be bought in local 
hdts. The jack-fruit is a very popular fruit with the cultivator, although coarse 
and rather bitter in its flavour. As in the case of the mango one or two trees 
are found in many homesteads. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Land tenuee. 

124. The district of Bakarganj is notorious as the home of the most 

Tortuous nature of the Sakai- tort » OU8 * nd intricate system of land-tenure in the 
ganj system of laud tenure. World* X O £1V© © ill Cl Cl U.0SCriptlOn Of tout Sy8t0IU 

is no easy task. Tables of statistics can no 
doubt be provided, but they are meaningless without the key of understanding ; 
and understanding is to be acquired only by a patient investigation of the effect 
and growth of many diverse influences which have combined to produce 
so complicated a result. In the preparation of the record-of-rights it was 
found that tho system was too complicated for the people who lived under 
it. Those who owned land very often did not know what land it was 
they owned and those who cultivated very often did not know the title or 
estate of their landlords. The settlement camps wore indeed regarded some¬ 
what as lost property offices. Landlords camo to find their lands and tenants 
came to find their landlords. Few wore the days without their humorous 
surprise, when some tenureholder found that he had spont a lifetime 
paying ront for nothing, as all the lands of his village had been brought 
into the account and his tenure had no place amongst them, or whon some 
landlord who had belioved that the land of a tenant lay in one village 
discovered that all the while it had been in another village far away. 

125. To explain the case by comparison, it may be said that while in an 

Comparison with other districts. Bihar . v j lla £ e of . 1( > 0 aC f S > 84 

will be occupied by raiyats and 13 acres by 

proprietors and rent-free holders, leaving only 3 acres to be held by inter¬ 
mediate tonureholders, in a Bakarganj village of the same size 64 acres 
will be occupied by raiyats and under-raiyats, 9 acres by the proprietor and 
27 acros by intermediate tenure-holders. Of the 64 acres occupied by raiyats 
only 15 will be held directly of the propriotor and 49 will bo held of 
intermediate tenure-holders. As an illustration of the multitude of these 
tenures, it may bo added that in one zamindari alone—Salimabad—with 
an area which is but a tenth part of tho area of Darbhanga district, there 
were found ten times as many intermediate tenuros as in the whole of the 
Darbhanga district. 

126. It is not however only tho mere multitude of intermediate interests 

Great degree Of subinfeudation, ^ch makes Bakarganj land tenure peculiar, 

but the extent which m layer attor layer they 
divide the cultivator from the proprietor. In every piece of land at the 
top is the propriotor paying revenue to Government and at trie bottom is 
the cultivator who tills the soil; but in Bakarganj betweon the two thero are 
normally eight, often twelve and occasionally twenty grades of intermediate 
holders, each holding a separate and definite sublease of tho land from the 
next higher in the scale. From the point of view of the cultivator his 
landlords form a ladder of which each rung is occupied by a tenure-holder 
and the topmost by tho proprietor. Viewing the village or estate as a whole 
however the interests in land spread out like a fan, the holdors in each grade 
dividing their tenancies amongst a more numerous body of sub-lesseos until the 
cultivators who are tire ultimate sub-lessees form the most numerous body of all, 

127. A Bakarganj “tenure” is not always either in origin or in fact 
an intermediate interest in the land. The Bakarganj system, which grew 
up before any law was passed on the subject of landlord and tenant, 
recognized two classes of tenants the distinction between whom turned 
upon the rights with which they wero by contract and custom endowed. 

Tbo Bengal Tenancy Act of 1835 also recognized 

Difference betwoen the classes two main classes of tenants, but the distinction 

Tenancy Act. between them turned upon the purpose for which 

they acquired the land. Before describing in 
detail the Bakarganj system of land tenure, it is desirable to make cloar 
the difference between those distinctions and the meaning to be attached to 
the word “tenure-holder” in the Bakarganj system. 

a 2 
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128. The indigenous names for the two classes of tenants evolved 

Indigenous classes of tonants. in . Bakarganj wero hakiatdar and karsadar and the 

rights possessed by the two classes were definite 
and different. The hakiat (or milkiat) was always a permanent, heritable 
and transferable interest in land and the hakiatdar had in practice unlimited 
control over his land provided that he paid the stipulated rent, which was 
ordinarily a rent or a rate fixed in perpetuity. The karsa on the other hand 
was little more than a permission to cultivate and the karsadar little more than 
a tenant-at-will. In practice he may have been rarely disturbed, but in theory 
his occupation of the land as well as the amount of his rent depended upon the 
wishes of his hakiatdar landlord. In the latter half of the nineteenth century 
the position of the karsadar became no doubt stronger, but in the south 
where the influence of the courts and the administration was feeble he 
remained to all intents and purposes a tenant-at-will, 'i he Bengal Tenancy 
Act of 18 85 defined (section 5) a tenureholder as “ primarily a person who has 
acquired a right to hold land for the purpose of collecting rents or bringing it 
under cultivation by establishing tenants on it ” and his successors in interest, 
and a raiyat as “primarily a person who has acquired a right to hold land for 
the purpose of cultivating it by himself or by members of his family, or by 
„ ... . hired servants or with the aid of partners” and 

the classes in the Tenancy Act, successors in interest. The definition of a 

raiyat clearly covered the Bakarganj karsadar , but 
the definition of a tenureholder did not at all cover the circumstances of all 
hakiatdars. Many hakiatdars cultivated all their land and many more the 
greater portion, while still more although they themselves cultivated little or 
no land but collected rents from tenants established upon the land, yet 
inherited from ancestors or purchased from other persons who had acquired the 
laud for personal cultivation. Despite this lack of agreement between the 
classes of tenants as defined in the Tenancy Act and the classes of tenants as 
evolved by the indigenous population, all partios in the district—landlords, 
middlemen, lawyers and the Civil Courts—agreed to identify the raiyat of the 
Tenancy Act with the indigenous karsadar and the tenureholder of the Tenancy 
Act with the indigenous hakiatdar. When the preparation of the record-of- 
rigilts began, the problem at once arose whether this identification was to be 
accepted. There was something to be urged on both sides. By the striot 
letter of the Tenancy Act definitions, many of the lesser hakiatdars were certainly 
raiyats, and there was a special provision in the Act [section 4 (3) («)j for 
raiyats holding at fixed rates, whoso holdings were also transferable under the 
law [section 18 (a)' }. On the other hand all hakiaidars held an identical interest 
in their lands and were by local custom, for the saving of which the Tenancy 
Act specially provides (sections 183), regarded as belonging to one class. To 
accept the local custom and to classify all hakiatdars as permanent tenureholders 
involved no injury to the cultivating hakiatdar and conferred a distinct benefit 

upon their existing and future tenants in granting 
Identification of haleiatd&r with them the protection and privileges of a ‘raiyat” 

STiXe rXXrighL Wlt ' under the Act; whereas to apply strictly the defini¬ 
tions of the Tenancy Act and to classify the cultiva¬ 
tors and quondam cultivators among the hakiatdars as raiyats conferred no 
benefit upon tb hakiatdar, while it degraded his tenants to the position of under- 
raiyats who are even under the Tenancy Act little better than tenants-at-will. 
Apart from this, all hakiatdars desired the superior status of the tenureholder 
and to make distinctions—to classify some as raiyats along with the karsaddrs , 
whom they had always regarded as an inferior class of tenant—would have 
created bitterness ana discontent. It was therefore decided to accept the local 
identification and to class all hakiatdars as tenureholders, whether they were 
in origin or in fact middlemen or cultivators. Iu the following pages the 
tenures described are therefnre the Bakargauj hakiats , which are not necessarily 
or always, although mainly, intermediate interests in land. 

129. It is usual to explain the development of the Bakarganj system of 
land tenure by the circumstance that the district was covered by large forests, of 
which no one would undertake the labour of reclamation without fixity of tenure 
on easy conditions. This is certainly not the complete and perhaps not the 
principal explanation. Forests have existed elsewhere in Bengal and have 
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Causes of subinfeudation. 


kingdoms 

system. 


with a simple land 


been reclaimed without the help of subinfeudation. Much is no doubt due 
to the historical accident that the landowners during reclamation were largely 
absentees, much also to the geographical circumstance that the forest was 

covered by so great a network of rivers and streams 
that it was impossible for a single person to 
supervise the reclamation or to collect the rents in a large area. The psychol¬ 
ogy of the people of the district has had its influence. In an} 7 case it is certain 
that the Bakarganj hnkiat existed before the Permanent Settlement and before 
the British occupation; and although that settlement and that occupation 
produced conditions very favourable to its growth, yet its origin and the 
beginnings of Bakarganj subinfeudation are to be sought in the history and 
condition of the district before the British occupation. 

130. There is little comparison possible between administration and 
development in the delta districts of the Ganges and the dry country 
behind them. The beacons which light the early history of Bengal are few 
and give only a fitful gleam, but they indicate clearly enough that Bihar and 
Northern Bengal were populous, civilised and settled when Eastern Bengal 
was still a chain of forests protected by huge rivers from intrusion. They 

indicate but a partial colonisation at a later date 
Early history: petty Hindu and they seem to show that the motive force in 

the settlement of the lower reaches of the delta 
was the break-up of the old Hindu order in Upper 
Bengal under the blows of the early Muhammadan conquerors. The Hindus 
fled from the cruelty and anarchy of that invasion down the great rivers 
until they reached forest islands in which they were protected by vast 
rivers on all sides from the danger of further molestation. Here they recreated 
in petty kingdoms the civilisation which had been broken by tho Pathans; 
but the great rivers which put a limit upon the pursuit of their persecutors put 
a limit equally upon the size of their kingdoms, which clustered round the 
banks of the fresh water rivers and were surrounded by impenetrable forests. 
In these petty kingdoms administration was simple and the land system was 
framed on the usual Hindu model. A nation of husbandmen gave a share of 
their crops to the king. There were no landlords and the rural districts consisted 
of tho usual village communities. In the Hindu polity there was no place for 
the middleman, unless the occasional Brahmin, whose petty grant was appar¬ 
ently cultivated by his own servants, is to be classed as such. The rest of tho 
higher castes were officers at the king’s court employed in the petty details of 
administration, including the collection of the revenue. Subsequently the long 
arm of the Moghul reached the delta of the Ganges and the petty Hindu king • 
doms acknowledged his overlordship without a struggle. In Bakarganj in the 
time of Akbar there were four such centres of population— Bakla or Chandra- 
dwip in the south, Srirampur and Idilpur in the north and Sahabazpur in the 
east. Bakla was sufficiently important to have its king numbered amongst 
the 12 Bhviyas of Bengal. It seems reasonably certain that at this period all 
the western part of Bakarganj was covered by forests and intersected by 
shallow lagoons which were rapidly consolidating into land. 

131. These simple conditions were remorselessly changed by Muhammadan 
enterprise and Mugh invasion. The rich lands of the delta no doubt attracted 
at an early date the Muhammadan adventurer and in any case Arab traders 
from the Arakan coast opened up the rivers to sea-borne traffic. At the same 

time the settled conditions in the early part of the 
Reclamation by Muhammadans. 8even t e enth century when Moghul rule was strong 

„ av e a great impetus to the colonisation of new lands, while the removal of 
the capital to Dacca brought the new lands within reach of every enterprising 
spirit at the Nizam’s Court. It was however retreat more than advance which 
opened up the Bakarganj forests. The late seventeenth and the early eighteenth 
century witnessed tho rise of the Arakanese pirates who carried out foray after 

, foray with ruthless ferocity. The Hindus fled pell 
inv B asion at nfd H 9 ett d i8ment° r of “hoi melf from Mugh pollution and hid themselves in the 
lands on feudal tenure with forests of the interior. Here they cleared the 
Muhammadans. wastes again into settlements after the old fashion, 

while the Muhammadan soldiery poured into the rich riverside lands which 
they bad deserted. These lands were hold on a true feudal tenure, the nawara 
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jaigir, the revenue of which was appropriated to the maintenance of a local fleet 
for use in the river war with-the Portuguese and the Mughs. It is probable, 
although there is no trustworthy evidence to support the conjecture, that the 
grants were divided into lesser fiefs on the same feudal tenure amongst Muham¬ 
madan captains. 

132. The eighteenth century saw the break-up of Moghul rule and the 
early beginnings of British administration; and in the anarchy which aocom* 
panied these changes old boundaries were easily obliterated and new titles 
easily obtained. But while estates were won by any adventurer with a few 
bold spirits at his back, attempts to increase the revenue by the late Moghul 
and early British administrators gave opportunities to a new class, the 
capitalist, which he was not slow to seize. Grants in abundance were obtained 
of the forests and the deserted riverside, but not content with these the new 
men carved estates out of lands torn from the old parganas of Chandradwip 
and Idilpur. Moreover all indications show that though the eighteenth 
century was a period of administrative anarchy, it was also a period of great 
agricultural development. Doubtless the removal of the great fear of the 
Mugh pirates tempted population back into the rich lands which had been 
deserted; but the times were still too disturbed for the pioneer to venture 
forth alone, while the administration, whether Moghul or British, would only 
deal with (middlemen and not with the cultivator direct. Such middlemen 
came exclusively from two classes, from the higher caste Hindus whom the 
break-up of the older Hindu kingdoms had deprived of their traditional 
employments and from the Muhammadan adventurers whom the dissolution of 

The new landlord, Muhamma- the government at Dacca and of the Moghul armies 
dan adventurers and Hindu had left without &U OCCUputxon. At tuG 1 ermanetlt 
capitalists. Settlement there were clear traces of both these 

classes, of the military Muhammadan along the banks of the great rivers, where 
now was gathered a Muhammadan peasantry full of predatory instincts in the 
new Muhammadan parganas of Srirampur, Miiizardi, Nazirpur, Shaistiibad, 
Sultanabad and Dakshin Sahabazpur. and of the capitalist Hindu in the new 
reclamations of the south and west which bore the pargana names of Habib* 
pur, Arangpur, Syedpur, Buzrugumedpur, Krishnadcbpur and Salimabad. 
In the forests however Muhammadan jostled with Hindu in the attempt to 
get rich rapidly and, although they had been chiefly opened up by high caste 
Hindus from Bikrampur, yet in the development of some—Selimabad, 
Syedpur and Buzrugumedpur—the Muhammadan adventurer had had his 
share. Like a wedgo in the centre of the district lay the relics of the old 
Hindu kingdoms in the parganas of Bangrora, Birmohan, Shaistanagar and 
Chandradwip. 


133. The grants made in the early part of the eighteenth century were 
known as taluks and were very numerous. Revocable in theory, they were 
rarely reyoked in fact and the smaller at least appear to have been regarded 
as permanent grants. Th§ larger taluks paid revenue direct to the Dacca 
Treasury, but the smaller' taluks were grouped together for fiscal conve¬ 
nience and paid their revenue through the larger land-owners or selected 
capitalists, wlj# J&oame known as zamindars. Most of the zamindars were 
new men and tenure was precarious, but a few had been resident 

landowners in their a&mindaris for generations. The new zamindars and 
most of the, new talukdars lived in the neighbourhood of Dacca, either 
Diaiius of' Bikrampur or Muhammadan officials who had an easy access to the 
FFait Nazim’s Court. Throughout the eighteenth century the demand for an 
increased revenue, especially in the shape of alwabs, was constant and severe. 

From the circumstance of their creation most of 
r r b ;±" datl0n m - he the taluks contained large tracts of waste within 
the . r ^ wUi , e fore B st u8ual|y separate d them 
from their neighbours. Forest separating two taluks grouped under one zamin- 
dar-was regarded as the prerogative of the zamindar. To meet the increasing 
demands for revenue, both talukdars and zamindars were driven to reclaim 


these wastes as rapidly as possible. To find colonists was arduous and to 
finance them difficult, but there were plenty of men around Dacca like unto 
themselves, who were prepared to assist them in return for the grant of a 
jjprtion of the waste. Thus a patient investigation of the history of the 



tenures-in-chief in the great forest pargana of Buzrugumedpur shows that most 
of them were granted to men of this class in the neighbourhood of Dacca. 
Many were purchased and the purchase money went to reduce the rent In 
the river fiefs after all fear of Mugh forays had gone, grants were given in a 
similar manner to the same class. The custom spread into the older zamin- 
daris, where the tenures-in-chief appear to date from this time. Here many 
were granted, as in Chandradwip and Bangrora, to the agents of the zamindar, 
but even here Bikrampuris and Dacca Muhammadans had their share. 
Tenures-in-chief granted by zamindars were known as taluks in imitation of 
the Muhammadan practice and often by the additional description of jangal- 
hurt or patitabadi (reclamation) taluks. These talukdars had usually no 
intention of undertaking personally the reclamation of their taluks and pursued 
in their turn the same system of subletting, but they generally selected as their 
sub-lessees men who were prepared to take colonies of cultivators to the land. 
Leases by talukdars were known usually as hdolds but sometimes as osat taluks, 
the latter name being apparently reserved for the larger leases. The early 
history of small leases such as haolas is difficult to ascertain, but very old hdolds 
have been found in Bikrampur and Bangrora and it seems probable that the 
name originated in the later days of Muhammadan rule. In any case it is 
certain that before the Permanent Settlement a great deal of the waste had 
been granted in taluk leases by the zamindars and that two grades of under- 
tenures, the osat taluk and the hdold, were already in existence. It appears 
probable that a third grade, the nim hdola, had been introduced in the forest 
estates, where the haolas tended to be of larger size than elsewhere and 
enabled a subdivision into greater areas than an ordinary cultivator would take 
up. Of these tenures the groat majority were hold by Hindus of high caste 

who lived in Bikrampur and a small number by 

PormMent e Settiement tlDg ** the Muhammadans from Dacca. It is difficult to as- 

certain the facts in the absence of any contem¬ 
porary account, but it seems probable that only a few of the kaoldddrs were 
local men and that most were recruited in Dacca and Faridpur. An insecure 
title would not induce such mon to leave their homes and spend their capital 
on reclamation in the south. The hdoldddr had always therefore a heritable 
and transferable right in his laud and his rent was usually a maximum which 
could not be increased. 

1-34. Although the beginnings of Bakarganj subinfeudation pre-existed 
tho Permanent Settlement and apparently even the British occupation, there is 
overwhelming evidence that the great bulk of the intermediate tenures in the 
district were created sinco that date. They were created however in a variety 
Moat o! flubinfeudation *ubse- of circumstances, which may conveniently be 
quent to the Permanent Settle- grouped under six different heads—development, 
menl1- promotion, revolt, interpolation, fraud and family 

arrangements. Of these the first two may be described as legitimate and the 
last four as illegitimate. Of the six development is historically the first and 
promotion is historically the last. 

135. Under the head of development may be included all intermediate 
tenures which were granted in forest or waste land for the purpose of bringing 
it under cultivation. This type of tenure is clearly the stock-type of the 
Bakarganj system and to this type belong almost all, if not all, of the hdolds 
and nim haolas and a large proportion no doubt of the osat nim hdolds. Tho 

osat nim hdold (or nim osat hdold, both variants 
me?t e of l tha°lan.d! ureS f ° r de7elop " are in use) is the name given to a permanent 

lease granted by a nim hdoldddr. Ordinarily 
several nim leases will be granted by One hdoldddr and two or three osats by 
one nim hdoldddr. Most of the hdold leases occur in the estates newly- 
reclaimed from forest, but they spread to the older estates, where they were 
largely granted for the reclamation of the waste which was still interspersed 
amongst the old cultivation. It is probable that nims and osats had their 
origin in the south of the district and spread to the north. They are more 
common even now in the south of the district and the evidence seems to suggest 
that they first arose there in any large number after the great Wave of 1822. 
Much land was then abandoned and many karsdddrs deserted or were 
drowned. The hdoldddra had to make the most strenuous exertions to keep 
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their lands under cultivation and there was great competition for cultivators 
whom it was only possible to attract by the offer of nims and osats with 
permanent and transferable rights and fixity of tenure. However that may 
be, the vogue of the aim haola has become so general that they number one 
quarter of all the tenures in the district. The haolas themselves number one 
in every five and with all their derivates three in every five of the tenures in 
the district. 

136. There are haolas in the other delta districts in which forest had to 
. be reclaimed, in Chittagong, Noakhali and Khulna; 

Haolas m Bakarganj. ^ ^ ^ ^ and not the „, 0 and 

they did not spread apparently into the permanently-settled land behind. In 
such districts landlords were not so generally absentees, nor were the estates 
chiefly owned by men from Bikrampur and Dacca. The universal employ¬ 
ment of this type of tenure in the reclamation of Bakarganj seems to 
be due partly to the fact that it was a Bikrampur invention and that 
most of the landlords in Bakarganj came from Bikrampur and partly to 
the necessity of small grants which would only be taken on a secure title to 
reclaim forests which were too minutely divided by rivers for supervision on 
a large scale. In Khulna where such conditions to some extent occur the 
haola is not uncommon. The spread of haolas to the older area is apparently 
due to imitation. The forest estates penetrated far inland and surrounded 
the older settlements, while many of the landlords in those settlements had 
forest lands or came from Bikrampur. The expedient in use for reclamation 
in the large forests was naturally extended to the smaller wastes in the older 
lands. Reclamation of forest was no easy task. It took three or four 
years to clear the land for regular cultivation during which cultivators and 
labourers had to be maintained in a country where communications were 
difficult, rivers dangerous and markets few. Such work was in any case easier 
when responsibility was divided and it happened that reclamation was taken 
up when Dacca teemed with men whose occupation was gone. Such men 
were eager to get rich and unable by caste scruples to cultivate; but their 
attention was directed to colonisation and to Bakarganj by the example of Raja 
Raj Ballabh and many lesser men who lived in their neighbourhood. The 
owners of the estates who had neither the energv nor the resources to reclaim 
their, forests unaided turned naturally to such men, often their friends or 
relatives, for assistance. Both the demand and supply were found in Bikram¬ 
pur and chiefly to this fact is it due that a system of subinfeudation by 
absentees was evolved for the reclamation of Bakarganj forests. 

1 137. By promotion is intended the conferment of a higher status upon a 
cultivator already on the land. Isolated cases of such promotion have no 
doubt always occurred and probably after the two great Waves in 18^2 and 
1876 many /carsadars could only be induced to stay by the offer of such 
advantages; but iu the last years of the nineteenth century the grant of this 
form of under-tenure received a great impetus and many landlords conferred 
tenures of the usual type with rights of permanence, transfer and fixity of 
rent upon any of their tenants who were prepared to pay for them. The 
custom was made possible, on the one hand by the rise in the price of rice and 
the consequent prosperity of tho cultivator and on the other by the increase in 
the cost of living to the petty landlords, which kept them always in want of 
~ . ,, , .. money. The cultivator was willing to pay well 

tor the security of title, while the landlord not 
only, needed the money but also iu all probability recognised that lie 
sacrificed little in return. It is true that the cultivator obtained permanence 
and fixity of rent; but on the other hand eviction was becoming rare and 
troublesome, while a small middleman could not easily bring such pressure 
upou a tenant as would compel him to agree to an enhancement of his rent. 
As for the right of transfer, mortgages and sales were already becoming 
frequent and there was no means of preventing them except by a costly suit 
in the Civil Courts. Possibly also tho knowledge of the advantages which 


the Bengal Tenancy Act had conferred u 
with wliioh the landlords generally regarc 
the landlords willing to raise money 


pon the raiyat and the exaggeration 
ed them had their influence in making 
betimes by yielding to a tenant’s 


importunity. In any case a large number of such grants by promotion were 
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Conferred upon cultivators in all part* of the district and at the latter end of 
the nineteenth century the Court of Wards paid off the debts of encumbered 
wards by wholesale creations of this type. Others of the larger landlords 
saved their estates by the same means. It was usual, although not universal, 
to give the name of Kami or mir&a karshi to suoh promotions. Undertenures 
with such names are found in every thana and in the total number one in every 
ten of the tenures in the district. Their owners are naturally the more 
prosperous amongst the cultivators, who have often in their turn sublet a part 
of their lands. 

138. Grant of a higher status on this scale appears to be a peculiarity of 
Bakarganj land-tenure, which is not elsewhere found. It is not easy to 
account for it. Mr. Dampier, whose reports on his Sundarban resumptions 
in 1831 contain the first description of subinfeudation, found the cultivators 
or karsSdarg a very depressed body with no rights of any sort and regarded by 
the tenure holder as little better than farm labourers. That so many of them 

should have secured so complete a change in their 
may acoount fot suoh position is strange. In the south the eoonomio 

effects of the great Waves in 1822 and 1876 were 
far-reaching and may have accounted for the change; but in the north the 
waves inflicted little damage. It is possible that an explanation may be 
found in the orchards of Bakarganj. The greater part of these orohards is 
held on a tenure lease Cor a pakka lease, as it is termed in the district) and 
largely amongst the lower grades of subinfeudation. The desire for an 
orchard is almost universal in a land so favourable to the growth of 
fruit-beariug trees; but years of labour and of waiting are necessary 
before fruit can be gathered and the profit from the crops which the land 
might bear meanwhile is sacrificed. No cultivator would accept the labour and 
the loss unless he were secure of the enjoyment of the fruit. There can be 
no doubt that such orchards account for the aquisition of tenure-right by 
many a cultivator and perhaps they account for the growth of so peculiar a 
custom. There are at any rate no fruit-bearing trees in the other delta 
districts and, although fadas and other tenures are occasionally found, the 
grant of t nure-right lias not had this peculiar extension to the cultivator. 

139. Of the four other methods by which the amount of subinfeudation 
in Bakarganj has been increased, none was a necessary part of tbe system, but 
each was rather an excrescence upon it. Of the four, fraud and family arrange¬ 
ments, although responsible for the creation of many under-tenures, may be 
considered as special variations of interpolation. Revolt is different and the 

most singular of all the pecularities of the Bakarganj 
Creation of tenures by r. volt of system. Revolt is usea as a comprehensive term 
t e tenantry. to include all the varieties of the system which is 

known in Bakarganj by the term jimbi. Jimba literally means protection 
and when properly used implies the resort for protection by the oppressed 
tenants of one landlord to another landlord who is able and willing to grant it 
to thorn. In modem industrial language it means the “strike” of discon¬ 
tented tenants and the transfer of their allegiance from their own landlord 
to another. In the days of anarchy whioh preceded and followed the British 
occupation, resort to the device was, if local tradition is to be believed, very 
frequent and Raja Raj Ballabh for example obtained a great deal of property 
in this way. The practico is no doubt a surviv il of the day when tenants 
were subjects who looked to their lord for protection, and it was an easy tran¬ 
sition when so many lords jostle 1 each other on the land to leave one who was 
unable to afford protection from pirates, kidnappers and robbers and cleave to 
another who was capable of the service. It was a very uneasy order which 
was enforced in the early days of British rule and the few officials, although 
they put down the roving bauds with the strong hand, could do little more than 
prevent the worst excesses. When the roving bands were broken up, many of 
their members found a refugo with seme landlord, who employed them to 
harry tbe lands and tenants of bis neighbour or to harass his own tenants in 
order to obtain a richer yield. To all who were oppressed beyond endurance 
reoourso to the jimba of a stronger or a better landlord was the time-honoured 
remedy which, if tradition is to be believed, was usually sought. Where 
tradition is so persistent, there must have been much to give occasion for it; but 


H 
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after a hundred years only the greater instances, such as the Selimabad villages 
known as “ Jabaramal,” are vividly remembered. Oases oijimba were frequent 
up to the very end of the nineteenth century so that there is hardly a village in 
the district in which some tenant has not changed his landlord as a protest against 

oppression. Jimba in this way often removed 
land from one estate to another, but more often 


no doubt from tenure to tenure within the same estate. The rival, whose 
protection was sought, either accepted the rebels as tenants of his own estate 
or tenure or pretended to hold a subordinate tenure under the forsaken land¬ 
lord and included their lands within it. Such a tenure was anciently called 
a jimba and 4,908 jimbas were enumerated in the record-of-rights. Not all 
of these however were the product of revolt, as jimba has in later times come 
to be a recognised substitute for the ordinary title of dependent taluk and 
many modern jimbas are ordinary grants. On the other hand the jimbadar did 
not always designate the fictitious tonure which ho created by the name oijimba. 
The rebellious tenants on their part often took advantage of the opportunity 
to obtain under-tenures from the jimbadar and thus secure better rights than as 
karsad&rs they had enjoyed under their former landlord. It was in this way 
that jimba added to the tenures of the district. Jimba flourished when there 
was no State survey of the boundaries of estates and no State registration of 
documents and began to wane when the Thak survey and tho Registration 
Act enabled the forsaken landlord fo prove the limits of his estate or the 
authenticity of his tenants’ contracts. But it died hard so that during the 
preparation of tho record-of-rights several instances came to light of a jimba in 
the making. The most interesting case was in thana Nazirpur, where the 
tenants of a large village had protested against an enhancement of rent by 
attorning to a rival landlord from whom they had obtained fictitious under¬ 
tenures attested by documents duly registered and by receipts for the rent of 
several years. 

140. The jimba system lends itself to abuse and in modern times it has 
frequently been employed by unscrupulous landlords to add to their estates 
or by unscrupulous tenants with no real ground of complaint to better their 
condition, A powerful landlord would harry the tenants of a weaker neigh¬ 
bour until they attorned to him or by fair pro- 

Perversions «( jimba. niises of under-tenures with fixity of rent would 

induce them to desert. Tho most notorious instance of such employment is 
in the Bauphal estate, which was gradually built up in the latter half of tho 
nineteenth century on the ruins of many small estates and tenures despite 
the hostility of the superior landlord and the occasional intervention of the 
district officer. In modern times such perversions of the system have been 
very common in newly reclaimed bil lands in the marshes of Jhalakati, 
Swarupkati and Bhandaria. 

141. The existence of the jimba system and its perversions is an eloquent 
testimony to the continuous weakness of the administration. Resort to such 
a remedy was only sought, because the executive was too weak to prevent 
lawlessness in the villages, and was only successful, because civil justice was 
too inefficient to give relief to tho forsaken landlord. Provided murder and 
serious riot were avoided, the life of a tenant or a village could be made 
intolerable. Acts of petty oppression such as assaults, confinement, fines, 

extortions and house burnings were frequent and 
jimba the result of weak ad- unpunished. On the other hand it was useless 
ministration. f or a i aQ di or d who had lost his lands to sue his 


tenants or his rival in the Civil Courts. He had neither means of proving his 
title, when his documents were unregistered and as liable to challenge as 
the fabrications of his rival and when his tenants in a body denied the relation¬ 
ship of landlord and tenant, nor means, if his suit were successful, of 
compelling obedience to the decree. In practice the forsaken landlord usually 
recognized the hopelessness of his position and sacrificed the laud without a 
struggle in the Civil Courts. These days slowly passed with the growth of closer 
administration and the improvement of civil j ustiee, but jimba did not disappear 
completely until tho preparation of the rocord-of rights made it impossible. 

142. It is chiefly the Registration Act with the facilities which it afforded 
for the proof of contracts which made possible the creation of tenures by 
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Creation- of tenures by inter¬ 
polation. 


The mir&i 
for sale. 


interpolation. Under this head will come all leases by which an intermediate 
interest is ci’eated in land which is already oooupied by tenureholders or raiyats. 
The lessor hands over to the lessee the collection of their rents. Most of the 
tenures in the older estates have been of this kind, created in land which was 

already occupied by tenants so that the tenures in 
the estate instead of developing downwards from 
the top have been built up from the bottom. Leases 
of this kind have also been frequent in the detached lands of an estate or 
tenure or in the detached tenures belonging to a large landlord, whereby the 
troublesome neod of arranging for the collection Qf rents from distant tenants 
is avoided. Very commonly however these tenuros comprise the whole landed 
property of the lessor and are, strictly speaking, assignments of the wholo 
right and title of the lessor in the property leased. By local custom Buch 
assignments are treated as tenures and the annual sum stipulated to he paid is 
recoverable os rent, and as such Civil Courts permit it to be recovered. They 
have very ofton however little in common with the ordinary kind of tenuro, as 
they gather together in one document all the property of the lessor, although it 
may bo iucluded in separate and distinct estates or in countloss under-tenures of 
different grades. Occasionally reservations are made of the lessor’s house and 
garden or of land set apart for religious worship or rent-free tenures for the 
support of Brahmins and of village and family servants, such as barbers, 
washermen, and the like. A feature of the contract is often the obligation of 
the lessee to meet the rent charges payable by the lessor and to pay to the 
leasee only the difference between these rent charges and the rent stipulated 
in the contract, »>., the nett profit of the lessor. Such assignments usually 
bear the name of miras ijara (perpetual farm) and subordinate assignments, 

to which they frequently give rise, of dar miras 
ijSri • a substitute an q n j m ^ ar m i f as ij'dra. They are sufficiently 

common to number one in every ten of the tenures 
in the district. The peculiarity of interpolated tenures is that they are not 
confined to large owners or to large properties, but occur as frequently 
in the case of potty tenure-holders and small tenures, when they usually follow 
on a mortgage and often bear the derivative name of tho tenure, thus osat taluk, 
nim osat taluk or otai haola. The interpolated tenure is in fact tho Bakarganj 
substitute for a sale. AVherain other districts the owner of the property would 
sell outright, in Bakarganj lie creates a sub-lease, reserving an infinitesinal 
profit which is very often neither paid nor intended to be paid. No doubt 
this is a rosult of the psychology of the people and is often explained by the 
inhabitants themselves as due to thoir tortuous habit of mind. But it must iu 
many cases have a more (rational explanation in the desire of a descendant to 
retain a titular connection with his ancestral property or of a family to maintain 
a nominal interest in land which their forefathers have reclamed from forest. 

143. There can be no question however that tenures of this kind are 
largely created with fraudulent intont. When a landlord gets into debt and 
foresees the grip of tho creditor tightening upon his land, ho creates an under¬ 
tenure in which he assigns the threatened property to a relative or a servant. His 
books aro changed so as to incorporate the fictitious undertenure, while rent- 
receipts, leases and plaints are made out in the name of the relative or servant; 
but the management is unaltered and the property remains his as befote. 

At last when the evil day arrives and the land is 
fJuduiMt* ted t6DUres freqU61 ' tly brought to sale, the purchaser is met with the 
r#u u ° n ' intimation that nothing has passed except the right 

to collect an iutinitesmal pvofit from the undertenure-holder. Possession is 
then retained under cover of the relative or servant, who can only be removed 
by inoro expensive litigation. At the best terms are extorted from the pur¬ 
chaser, at the worst the profits of the land are enjoyed until the final process 
of the Civil Court is obtained. It is oil very easy, when civil justice is so 
uncertain and so dilatory, and the ruse is pitifully frequent. The tenures of 
the district contain numerous examples of this type of fictitious assignment or 
benami, as it is compendiously called. The fictions aro ofton long in preparation 
and the books run and the papers ure made out in the name of tho fictitious 
tenure and its benami owners for 10,15 or 20 years before the need comes for 
its use. Some of these fictitious tenures are over 50 years old and throughout 

h 2 
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that period hare boon managed by the real owner in the name of his substi¬ 
tutes or their decendants. The middlemen of the district are sometimes 
curiously frank about bettimi ; thus one large landowner who owned hundreds 
of such tenures oreated by his father freely admitted that they were intended 
to defraud creditors, if the worst befell. 

144. Another common use of the assignment is to cover family arrange¬ 

ments for the management of landed property, 
interpolation of tonnrei to r ph ug w hen estates or tenures come by inheritance 

into the hands of women or ohiidren or of men 
whose occupation takes them permanently away from the district, they 
frequently convert their arrangements for the collection of rent into a 
permanent sub-lease of the tnirit ijiri variety, which is granted to some adult 
male member of the family who is ready to undertake the management. 
In such cases a tnirit ijiri is interpolated between every tenure owned by 
the assignor and the tenanoies of the tenants who hold under it. 

145. It is in such ways and to meet such needs that the tenure system 

of Bakarganj has grown up. There is nothing 
inherent simplicity of a regular inherent in the system of subinfeudation to make 
*uwio.ej.,a soa. ^ ortQOU8 ftn{ j intricate. It is tedious no doubt 

to find several intermediate landlords between the cultivator and the pro¬ 
prietor who pays revenue to the estate; but it is not unintelligible. Indeed 
in many of the recent forest grants in the south of the district the tenures are 
regular and the system easy to understand. The grant is compact and has 
been cut up into compact blocks. Grade after grade of tenureholders have 
been created in an orderly progression and the tenureholders of each grade have 
by subletting simply converted themselves into annuitants, whose connection 
with the estate lies in the simple business of collecting rent from a few sub¬ 
lessees and paying out of the proceeds the rent which they have themselves 
contracted to pay. At the bottom of the chain come those tenureholders who 
collect rent from the actual cultivators. They are the real landlords so far as 
the management and care of the estate is concerned and to them the cultivator 
resorts for assistance or advice ; but they are numerous and each has only a 
small parcel of the estate and a few of the cultivators to deal with. 

Is6. Jn practice of course the size of the subordinate tenure in each 
grade varies with the means aud desires of the lessee and the amount of the 
rent with the fertility and amenities of the portion granted or with the amount 

of the bonus paid; hut stripped of suoh differences 
KKpt*natory diagram of itibm- the chain of tenures in an estate could he iltus- 

frudation o an ertatv. . . . . . , 

trated m a simple diagram:— 







In such an estate there are 320 cultivators paying a total rent of 
Ks. 4,600 to 160 nim haol&d&rs, who are the real landlords but eaoh of them 
onlv in respect of two of the cultivators. Although the nim hiolfyUr* as a 
body manage the estate, they take .only a share of the profit, as they retain 
Hs. 1,600 and pay to the haoladan Ks. 3,200. The rest of the profit is shared 
by the different grades of superior landlords. But the nim haoladar has 
exactly the same rights in his portion of the land, neither more nor less, us 
any of his superior landlords in the ascending chain, so that they have in 
effect retired from the management of the estate as soon as they have been 
able to secure sub-lessees, who would bring the soil under cultivation and 
provide them with a fixed income. 

No estate is so regularly sublet as in the example given, but many estates 
in the south of Bakarganj have at one time more or less approximated to the 
model. .Ordinarily most of the haoladan and nim hiolidirt will reserve some 
of their grants for their residences and their own support. Others again will 
confer pdkka rights upon their cultivator tenants and add a miris kart a to the 
chain. As time goes od, pecuniary embarrassment or domestic happenings 
will involve assignments by one or other of the tenureholders and new tenures 
will be interpolated in the chain. The chain will lengthen, but when the 
process is understood will not thereby become more complicated, thus;— 


The mat tolukdar, owing to attiwr. 
aganea, hat mortgaged hii otat taluk 
and it amble to redeem the mort¬ 
gage. Hl» creditor accept a nim oiat 
fatwkin Hen ot the mortgaged tenure, 
the rent ol which leaver only a profit 
of Ki. B to the otat taluk and gtrea 
Ra. 4S, or the bulk ot the profit, to 
the eretwhlle mortgage*. 



uuiwiii « vj oTenujjfiu 
poet In Allahabad, where he re mover 
with hi. family, faj. mat talukOOrt 
default In their rent, and bom inoh 
a dlatanca ha cannot oonventently 
agree with them or ana them. He 
employe a friend in the dUtrict, who 
undertaker to oollect the annual 
rental of Ra. SCO, to pay the reminder 
J>i». rent of Ra. XOO, to remit Ra. loo 
to Allahabad, and to retain Ra. 10 lor 
’ IS* , ' onbl# -. The arrangament take* 
the form ot a mirOt tiara laaae. 
la regiatored and In conformity with 
cur tom the tfarOdar paya a (mail 
bonne to lha taiabtddr. 

The iiaradar flnda it tronbleaome bow- 
erar to orlleot rent and one of the 
tenant# undertaker to do It for him 
**. A dor mtra, 
Wdrd laaae in the aame fork aa the 
1* eieoutad to pra. 
ride lor the arrangament. 


1 The kaolaiar :e an orphan tiring In the 
feme mere aa hU onole. who indoeea 
him to create an undartennre In hie 
farour in return for hie management 
of the priporty. The profit retained 
. by the mat kaeUUUr ia Re. 5 ent ef a 
total of Ha. IS. 

The unole aubsequently takea up land 
in the Sundarbana and (bandana hla 
old properly to bia ton, to whom in 
the BSkargau) way he givaa a tenure, 
whlob leaver only a nominal profit ef 
J Ra. I to blmieU. 
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This example is taken from an actual chain of tenures in a Sundarbau 
forest estate and shows how the four original intermediate tenures have 
become ten. With a plentiful use of the mirat ijara , it needs no great exercise 
of the imagination to see how exceptional cases of twenty grades and over are 
built up,' It will be observed that though the chain has been lengthened it 
remains otherwise as simple as before. The ultimate under-tenureliolder is as 
before the real landlord and the new tenures merely operate to divide the old 
profit between more participants. 

147. The confusion into which Bakarganj land-tenure has fallen is due 

Confusion dna to— to the freedom with which in recent times tenures 

(1) tbo ignorance of purchasers have been bought and sold and its complexity 
hcjdi^many tenuresux^o same j 8 duG to the induction of the aliquot tenure. 

Buying and selling of tenures have become as 
common as buying and soiling of shares and the purchaser has very often been 
content as in the case of shares to take his dividends in the shape of rent from 
the undertenants and forego all further knowledge of the land which produced 
them. In this way many of the tenureholders in a Bakarganj village know 
nothing of the land of their tenures, live at a distance and pay at the most one 
short visit to it in the year. In the course of time several distinct tenures in 
tho same estate or in the same village came into a single man’s hands, when 
to confound then was the more easy that the name ( mudafat) under which 
different tenures were known was often the same. It is universal in 
Bakarganj to describe a tenure by the name of a person, usually the 
original grantee or a member of his family, thus taluk Iiadha Charan Hay, 
hUola Azimuddin; and purchasers often ministered to their self-importance 
by rejecting the old description ( mudafat ) in favour of a new mudafat from 
their own family. Thus purchase soon made confusion possible in a village 
which belonged to a single estate, while in the ordinary village with several 
hundred tenures included in ten or twenty different estates confusion was 
inevitable. Each estate had its taluks , osat talvks, haolas and nim haolas 
and a plentiful sprinkling of tho ubiquitous miras ija r <i in every grade: 
each village had its landowning families, buying and soli in fir tenures in every 
estate and frequently giving to those tenures the family mudafat. An 
illustration will serve best to indicate the certainty of confusion. In one 
village there were 47 tenures scattered over thirteen estates in the mudafat of 
Ram Chandra Rai and 24 more in nine of the estates in the mudafaf of Tarak 
Nath Nandi. In the course of time 15 of the former and 8 of the latter can^e 
into the hands of the same individual, who left that part of the country after 
granting separate miras ijaras under each of them to one Hari Charan 
Chatterji and in his mudafat. Hari Charan lived at a great distance, but dealt 
in intermediate t( nuros as a broker deals in stocks and shares. He soon 
added 20 or 30 tenures to the village, but in doing so he confounded the 
tenancies subordinate to his different ijaras and transferred land from one 
estate or tenure to another until the old tenures yrere unrecognisable and a 
taluk paying a rent of Ra. 50 found itself reduced to a single raiyat holding 
two acres while a petty osat haola with a rent of Rs. 8 had an area of 60 acres 
and an ultimate rent roll of Ra. 250. In another villago as many as 77 tenures 
with the same mudafat were counted, while a single landlord in a large village 
of over 6,000 tenures held not less than 500 of them scattered in 34 different 
estates. By a careful examination of leases and other documents which 
contained a specification of the land conveyed it was often possible to correct 
error; but few ancient leases have survived and those few rarely contain any 
clear specification of boundaries so that much confusion must remain for ever 
impossible of dissipation. 

148. The greatest confusion has arisen however during the last quarter of 

a century through tho general dissolution of the joint 

(2) the disappearance of joint family system and through tho artificial arrangements 

management , which have been devised to afford an outlet for 

individualism. If every tenure and every holding were in the possession 
of a single man, the ladder though long would be simple and though inconven¬ 
ient would be comproheDsible. Such a result can however only be attained by 
the custom of primogeniture. Where the laws of inheritance prescribe, 
as in the case of both the Hindu and the Muhamtaadan codes, the passing 
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of the property to several descendantsj to all males standing in a similar 
relationship or to all wives, sons and daughters in unequal shares, only a 
rigid custom of joint-management on the one hand or a peremptory and 
complete partition on the other hand can preserve the simplicity of the 
system. Suoh a result was secured in older days by the Hindu joint-family 
and was in practice reached in Muhammadan families without any 
ouetomary law by the difficulties which poor communications and few 
alternative careers opposed to the independence of the individual. But joint 
property is only possible in a patriarchal state of society, when the family is 
the sole centre of interest and the village, the town and the district nave 
not grown up. Under an administration which regarded it as a cumbrous 
relic and made no effort to preserve it and in an atmosphere which perpetually 
held up western individualism for the admiration of tne enterprising and the 
educated, it gradually became a spent force. Easy communications helped to 
make a breach in the joint-family and while the village nest was deserted by the 
young for education in the distant schools, it was increasingly abandoned by 
adults in search of a career. The joint-family with its joint-property became 
an anachronism. It was unreasonable to expect that members who as boys 
had rarely been at home and as men had always lived elsewhere with wife and 
children would respect the old family arrangements for the management of 
property or throw the prizes of their career into the family melting-pot. 
Joint families on the old pattern were still to be found amongst a stay-at-home 
- peasantry and the older type of landlord, but where the sons went to the new 
schools and left them for servioo and the professions the joint-family tradition 
completely passed away. The law however did not keep pace with the change 
of sentiment, as no facilities have been offered for the cheap and speedy 
partition of landed properties. There is indeed the Partition Act, but 

it applies only to proprietors of estates paying 
M o( Utilities for parti- revenue to Government wbioh are in Bakarganj 
c ' ’ a small fraction of the interests in land. For the 

partition of a tenure there is still only the dilatory and uncertain process of a 
Civil Court, which is ill fitted for such a work. Amicable partition is out of 
the question amongst a class whose family jealousies are so easily inflamed. 
Not unnaturally development followed the line of least immediate resistance. 
It was easy for each partner to pay his own share of the rent and to collect his 
own share of the rent-roll. Joint management disappeared and separate 
management without partition was set up by each of the partners who desired 
it. There was at first a difficulty both in the payment and in the collection 
of rent, as, unless each partner paid his share so, that the landlord received the 
whole of the rent, the entire property, still nominally joint, paid forfeit in the 
sale, while if a tenant paid rent to some of the partners and not to all, it 
required the co-operatior> of all before a suit for the arrears due to some could 
be filed. But legal fictions were soon devisod to meet these difficulties. 
When the superior landlord agreed to give a separate rent-receipt to a single 
partner for his share of the rent, the courts agreed to recognize it as consti¬ 
tuting a separate tonancy; and even when the superior landlord refused a 
separate rent-receipt, if the single partner granted receipts for rent separately 

to an undertenant for his own share of the 


(4) consequent creation of rent, the Courts recognized this as forming an 
a iquot tenures. . independent undretenancy. The issue whether a 

tenancy was joint or separate rarely arose in litigation for the recovery of 
arrears of rent, which is usually not defended, so that the fictions of the 
Courts became well established without any ruling being obtained as to their 
legality. The effect in any case has been to add a new type of tenure, the 
aliquot tenure, in ever increasing numbers to the tenures of the district and 
with it the assignments and ordinary undertenures which its holder was now 
able to grant independently of bis co-sharers. As the aliquot tenure covers 
only an undivided share of the land, it has very muoh incroased the complexity 
of land-tenuro. Its owner will treat it in every way as an independent tenure, 
Bueing, selling and subletting without reference to the other partners in the 
undivided land ; but all the while he never claims any specific portion of the 
land sololy as his own, but an undivided share in the whole land and in every 
field. The separate collection was particularly burdensome in that it carried 
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the aliquot system down to the cultivator and gave him a complex and not a 
single title to his fields. Where he had formerly paid rent in one sum and 
obtained one rent-receipt, ho now paid in several sums and obtained several 
rent-receipts. In the coiwse of time the cultivator began to imitate his land¬ 
lord and to purchase separation from his own partners in the payment of his 
rent, although he remained joint with them in the cultivation of his fields. The 
aliquot system has thus embraced every interest in land from the zamindari to 
the raiyati holding and, while adding complexity to subinfeudation, has also 
destroyed the simplicity of the cultivator’s title in his fields. 

149. An illustration will serve best to explain the complications inherent 
in the aliquot system. The four partners of a joint and undivided tenure decide 
to separate. As a result, each pays a fourth of the former rent separately to the 

landlord and obtains a separate rent-receipt, and 
Attendant complexity of lend, from each undertenant who had formerly paid rent in 
tenttre - a single sum and obtained a single rent-receipt, each 

now collects separately his fourth part of the rent and grants a separate rent- 
receipt for it. Subsequently two of the tenureholders grant assignments in 
respect of their undivided shares. One of the subordinate tenancies is held by 
two partners as raiyats, the richer of whom purchases the status and rights of a 
tenurebolder from three of the landlords, but not from the fourth who only 
grants him separation in the payment of his rent. Eight separate payments 
of rent are now made in respect of the land, four by each of the formor 
partners, and eight separate rent-receipts aro granted by the landlords in respect 
of land for which one was formerly sufficient. The original tenure has become 
nine tenures and the original holding has become five holdings so that in the 
total fourteen aliquot tenancies have been substituted for two simple tenancies 
by the acts of their owners. Notwithstanding the dissolution of partnership by 
both tenure-holders and raiyats, the land is not partitioned. Eacn tenureholder 
owns an undivided fourth in every portion of the land and each raiyat enjoys 
an undivided half of each of the fields. In the form of a diagram the position 
may be thus contrasted 


ORIGINALLY. AS DEVELOPED BY SEPARATION. 



150. This is a comparatively simple example of tho complexity which the 
introduction of aliquot separation produces in the system of land tenure. Out 
of 464,008 tenures enumerated in the district, 356,8 t() represent the original 
grants and 107,178 are aliquot portions of those grants after they have been split 
into independent parts. Of these 52,151 represent groups of owners who 
pay rent independently to their landlord and collect rent independently from 

their tenants and 55,027 represent groups of owners 

Great prevelenoe of the aliquot w h 0 collect rent independently from their tenants, 
* ystem ' but do not as yet pay rent independently to their 

landlord. There are tenures in which the holders have separated into twelve 
and twenty groups for the collection of rout from under-tenants and have so 
remained for twenty or even fifty years without any attempt to partition the 
land between them. In other tenures as many as ten and fifteen aliquot under¬ 
tenures have been created to cover family arrangements and to transfer the 
burden of management from the absent or the incapable to those who are ready 
and willing to shoulder it. On tho other hand the cultivator’s title is complex iu 
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one out of every four of the fields in the district. These figures will serve to show 
how greatly the aliquot device has added to the confusion in the land tenures of 
the district. To what lengths this complexity can go, the following condensed 
extract from one of the annual reports on the settlement operations will 
sufficiently explain:— 

There are 57 different interests which oo-exist in this single plot (No. 280 in village 
Mallik Doha) of whioh 8 axe proprietary interests, 45 tenures and 4 raiyati interests. The 
expression “ interest ” is not meant to convey the idea of an individual person ; in some 
interests, there are 8 or 10 persons jointly eonoerned. On the other hand the same person 
or group of persons may reour in different interests. When we examine the 57 interests in 
this plot, we find that 41 are purely rent-receiving while 16 are in physioal possession of 

the soil_an ordinary piece of paddy land measuring less than 2 acres. These 16 groups 

enjoy it jointly. They have not partitioned the plot, but they have separate ploughs and 
conduct their cultivating independently. Each group takes a portion of the field and 
a periodioal exohange is made. In other wards the physioal possession of the soil rests 
jointly, but unequally with 7 osat nim Molds, 1 nim osat nim Mold, 1 miras ijara, 8 
dar miras ijdras and 4 r&iyati holdings. Eaoh of these groups reoeives a separate rent- 
reoeipt from his superior landlord and is in every way treated as a separate tenant. The 
16 groups resolve themselves into 9, if the different^ interests owned by the same group of 
persons are amalgamated. For example, one group of four brothers enjoys three distinot 
interests in this plot covering ^f|^ths of the plot, viz., au osat nim hdola in -^th, a dar 
mirds ijara in rirth and a raiyati holding in -{-Jjj^tha of the plot.” 


151. It is possible that the legislature never contemplated such develop¬ 
ments of joint ownership, assuming that co-sharers would invariably appoint a 
common manager to manage the business of a joint and undivided property so 
lono- as it remained joint. Certainly it would appear that it did not contem¬ 
plate the acquisition by the cultivator of several parallel titles in a single field. 
There is nothing in the law expressly enacting that all transactions in 
respect of a joint property shall be effected by the co-sharers through a common 
or that no one of the co-sharers shall deal with a joint property 
been partitioned ; and in default of such express 


manager 
independent!)' until it has 


Aliquot management of joint 
property not contemplated, but not 
forbidden by the law. 


enactment, the 
to flourish and 
in a district with 
Bakarganj, There 


aliquot system will continue 
to breed extraordinary confusion 
so much subinfeudation as 
nothing also in the law 


is 


expressly enacting that a raiyati holding is indivisible by the raiyat and that a 
partial lease or sale is inoperative. But a strict examination of the law on the 
subject of holdings would show that the privileges and protection extended 
to the raiyat are based on the assumption that the land of the holding is 
impartible. The present situation has grown up in the absenco of any cheap, 
easy and convenient means of partition, applicable to tenures and to holdings 
as well as to estates. In default of such facilities, amendment of the Act 
making the management of joint property more rigid must be inoperative 
and make confusion worse confounded. 

152. Btfore leaving the subject of Bakarganj land-tenure, it is necessary 
to remark upon one of its most peculiar and unexpected features, the repudia tion 
by the custom of the district of the doctrine of merger. There are in tiie 
district thousands of cases in which a tenure and a subordinate undertenure 
with identical rights, ‘terms and conditions and an identical interest in the land 
belong to the same person. Iu the neighbouring districts of the Dacca 
Division as in the rest of Bengal, the undertenure would be merged in the 
superior tenure without question or objection. The doctrine of merger is 
founded upon the maxim of Justinian: “ Nemo potest es.se dominus et tenants'' 1 
‘no person can be at the same time landlord and tenant in the same property 

or premises ’ and has a place in the common law 
Repudiation of the doctrine of 0 f p; n nrhind as well as in the legal systems derived 
moiger y loca custom, directly from Roman Law. Merger lias only 

recently been admitted to the Bengal Code by a section [HI d)] of 
Act IY of 1882 which has no retrospective effect. The doctrine is passionately 
repudiated in Bakarganj and when an undertenure comes into the possession of 
its landlord, it; is never extinguished. There are cases in which six grades of 
undertenurcs are held by the same person and a suggestion to merge any or 
all of the inferior five in the superior tenure would bo regarded as an attempt 
at confiscation. To the ordinary man the Bakarganj attitude must remain 
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incomprehensible. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the under¬ 
tenures are kept alive against the day of adversity so that when the highest 
is lost or sold the fight may be continued with the second, and so on down 
the scale. Each no doubt can be separately mortgaged on much better terms 
than could be obtained for six mortgages on the highest, if the inferior 
tenures were extinguished. 

153. It may be convenient to summarise the foregoing description of the 
land system of Bakarganj in a picture of an ordinary village. Such a village 
wiil form part of several estates paying revenue to Government, but the land of 
these estates will be jumbled in a hotch-potch of small parcels throughout 
the village. The proprietors of these estates will have no connection with 
the cultivators of the land, but will have sublet to talukdars at a _ peppercorn 
rent the whole of their interest in the village with the exception of a few 
petty rent-froe grants made to Brahmins. In every hundred acres of the land 
sixty-four acres will be occupied and cultivated by raiyats upon whom the 

Bengal Tenancy Act has conferred a right of 
General description of land- occupancy, but in each field and in each holding 
tenure m a Bakarganj yt age. || 10 ra jy a t will not be a single person, but several 

members of the same family who jointly cultivate but divide the produce of 
the harvest into portions representing their inherited or acquired share in the 
holding. The fields belonging to a family will rarely be contiguous and 
will never be grouped within a ring-fence round the family homestead. 
In a large numbor of fields and holdings several families will have a 
share under different titles, but here again division will usually be recognized 
at tho harvest and not during the process of cultivation. The field will be 
ploughed, sown, weeded and cut as a whole by the joint efforts of the 
co-sharers and specific portions will not be marked off as the claim of each 
co-sharer. The cultivators will ordinarily pay rent to some petty tenure- 
bolder, but often a portion of the rent to each of several petty tenureholders. 
The tenurehoider will rarely be a single individual, but usually a group of 
relatives. Between the cultivators and the talukdars there wi ! l bo a vast 
sea of middlemen’s tenures, all hold under identical conditions and terms 
but all taking some small portion of the rent as tlioir profit. The owners 
of the various tenures will be usually not a singlo person but a group of 
partners, originally members of the same family but _ often including 
purchasers. Most of the tenureholders will be resident in different parts 
of the country and not in the village, many will he money-lenders and 
many will own several tenures in several estates. The tenureholders 
will come personally or by agent to the village to collect their rents in 
February, but will otherwise take no interest in the village and havo no 
part or lot in its affairs. Some of the tenureholders will not trouble 
to take even the rent due to them, as the amount is nominal, and their 
interest will remain merely a paper entry in the village books. On the 
other hand a considerable proportion of the tenureholders will bo prosperous 
cultivators who live in the village and still cultivate twenty seven out of 
every hundred of its acres. Such men will in many cases be middlemen 
i n respect of some portion of their lands and cultivators of the rest. Most 
of tho cultivators and many of the tenureholders will be unable to explain 
the title of their landlord or the chain of tenures which connect him with 
the proprietors of their estate. No one in the village will he capable of 
pointing out the land of the different estates, still less of the different tenures in 
the village. No one, whether proprietor, tenurehoider or raiyat, will be capable 
of detailing with reasonable accuracy the tenures of the whole village and 
very few of the more intelligent tenureholders will be able to give accurate 
information about the tenures of any single estate ; even those few will 
be incapable of pointing out the land included in tho tenures of which their 
other information is reasonably accurate. 

154. There is no exaggeration in this picture which must surely portray 

the most amazing caricature of an ordered system 
Examination of the value of 0 f j an( j tenure in the world. It may well be 
subinfeudation to Bakarganj. asked whether such a monstrous growth serves 

or has served any useful purpose. The usual reply to such a question is that 
by its agency huge areas of waste have been rapidly and effectively brought 
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under the plough. There is room for doubt however whether State aided 
immigration or State-planted colonies of cultivators would not have done the 
work more rapidly and more efficiently. Two other advantages of a different 
kind are sometimes claimed to have sprung from the Bakargauj system. 
It has distributed the profits of landowning—it is urged—amongst a large 
class and permitted the growth of a strong body of annuitants who were 
enabled to educate their sons and thereby to provide cadets for the direction 
of industry, for the professions and for the administration of the country. In 
place of a few wealthy landlords too rich to perform any useful work for the 
society, it has supplied large numbers with sufficient for maintenance but too 
little to deprive them of initiative and enterprise. Certainly the civil services, 
the professions and the clerical branches of industry and administration in the 
district are recruited from this class and the wide distribution of profits has no 
doubt enabled this to take place, but the process has been accompanied by 
enormous waste. Gaurnadi, Jhalakati, Nalchhiti and Swarupkati teem with 
ablebodied idlers of the bhadralok or respectable classes, who are not driven 
to employment by the spur of want and are content to maintain thomaelves on 

o , , the profits of their tenures. It is claimed further 

* WTO d.d,„„.g.,. (or sy>(ein that it has gi70n tte Cllltivat0r a 

fixity of tenure and has kept rents at a reasonable levol, as small owners and 
particularly non-resident owners have not the means for great oppression. 
Eviction has been rare and rents are indubitably low. Most of the cultivators 
certainly hold immediately of small men and not a few amongst them have 
been able to take advantage of their landlord’s necessity to seoure their titles 
and to protect their existing rents against future enhancement. It must be 
admitted that subinfeudation has been of some assistance to the Bakarganj 
cultivator!in securing the strong position which he holds; but it should be 
remembored that the large areas of fertile waste in the alluvial chan 
scattered [in every thana of the district, in the marshes of the north, in the 
rich islands of the east and in the great forests of the south have exerted a 
constant pressure against harsh treatment. As the waste contracted the 
landlords’ income grew without the need of harder terms, while there has 
always been the risk of desertion if too severe a demand were pressed. Such 
an influence exerted continuously over a century cannot easily be measured; 
but in neighbouring districts, such as Mymensiugh, where there is little subin¬ 
feudation to be pleaded as a cause, the large areas of waste have kept rents 
even lower. 

155. Another school is of opinion that the system of land-tenure in Bakar¬ 
ganj is a public nuisance. It may have had its uses in the past, but it has outlived 
them. It S is now a fertile cause of fraud and confusion, it makes civil justice 
dilatory and inefficient, it gives endless opportunities to the landshark and 

intriguer whose efforts poison the peacefulness 
public I1U1 ‘ of village life, it hampers the ordinary adminis¬ 
tration at overy turn and makes tedious and 
difficult the simplest duties of revenue and routine. It may be urged 
however that it is not the cultivator but the landlord or the middleman 
who suffers from the evils of the system. The cultivator knows his 
own land and his own landlord and no further knowledge is necessary 
to him. In a sense this is true, but he is continually at the mercy of 
every intriguer with a hunger for land and sufficient cleverness to pervert 
an incomprehensible system to his use and he is continually being involved 
against his will and often to his hurt and damage in disputes which have 
ariseu out of the obscurities which the system of land-tenure occasions. 
Separate collection of rent by co-sharers is in particular a source of great harass¬ 
ment and irritation. This was recognized by Government as early as 1888, 
when they remarked : — 

Joint estates possesse 1 by a multitude of co-sharers, eaoli of whom lias as good a 
right to manage as another and is unwilling to relinquish that right to another, cannot 
but be badly managed. It is understood to be a practice very prevalent iu the Bengal 
districts for eaoh oo-sharer to manage for himself, by collecting from every raiyat his own 
share of the rent and by granting leases to suoh raiyats, and on suoli terms as he himself 
thinks proper; so that every raiyat may have to pay his rent in minute portions to twenty 
or more landlords; and two or more parsons may hold each a lease for the same field, 

i 2 


To somo extent 
sance. 
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obtained from different proprietors. It is quite obvious that unier such management the 
cultivators must be subject to great harassment. 

156. The existing system of land-tenure has grown up without 

hindrance or assistance from the law. How far legislation can mitigate the 

evils of the system, it is difficult to say. The record-of-rights certainly 
provides accurate information upon which legislation can be based; but 

fresh tenures are being created every day, so that each year which passes 
with its tale of tenures not entered in the record-of-rights will make 
it; more difficult for legislation smoothly to do its work. The creation 
of new tenures ought certainly to be discouraged. Those of the 

new creations which promote raiyats involve merely a change of status 
and do not add to the number of existing tenancies; but there is little 
waste left to reclaim except such as belongs to the State so that other 
new tenures are for the most part interpolations or aliquot creations. 
In many of these a simple sale, as takes place in other districts, would 
equally effect the purpose of the parties. By a high stamp duty on leases 
which were granted by aliquot landlords or to aliquot tenants or which 
interpolated tenures on lands already leased and by a low stamp duty on sales, 
the attention of alienors would be attracted to the simpler and less cumbersome 
alternative. It would be impossible to reduce the confusion or the number of 

the tenures already in existence without*resort to 
i;/ev?l» di0S su8gested to mitigate legislation. The worst confusion is the effect of the 

aliquot system, which is certainly a public nuisance. 
To cure this confusion a cheap and easy means of partition for proprietors, 
tenureholders and raiyats is the only real remedy. It would not be difficult to 
establish, it would bo popular and it would have plenty of work in Bakarganj. 
When established, it would be possible to insist by law that undivided properties 
should be managed by a common manager. Legislation to reduce the 
number of existing tenures would bo a more contentious measure. If merger 
were made obligatory, a large number would automatically disappear. It is 
against public policy that the same person should bo both landlord and tenant 
of the same property, as it involves great opportunity for fraud. Apart from 
merger, existing tenures could only be reduced by expropriation. Thus 
facilities might bo given to the tenants of an absentee middleman to buy him 
out or to the holders of assignments to convert them into outright sales, 
land-courts being established to fix the price in both cases. Expropriation has 
good authority behind it in western countries, but has not been tried in India. 
A tentative experiment of this kind might be made with it in Bakargafij. Such 
legislation need not he extended to other districts. Bakarganj subinfeudation 
is happily not “ an article of exportation,” to use Gambetta’s phrase, and those 
who had no experience of its evils would not take kindly to the remedy. 
Without legislation of some kind it would seem that the tenures of 
Bakarganj will in tho course of time become too complicated for the wit of man 
to comprehend. 

Statistics of land tenure.* 


157. The entire land area of Bakarganj is divided between 55 revenue- 
_ , , free properties and 3,418 revenue-paying estates, 

ota num er o estate. 0 f which 3,377*ave actually charged with revenue 

and 42 are not assessed at. present, as they consist of uncultivated waste. The 
revenue roll of Bakarganj in 1910 contained 6,559 numbers as follows: — 


2425 transferred to other districts, 

183 amalgamated with other estates, 

248 diluviuted and removed, 

108 removed for other reasons, 

15 redeejned, 

2 ferries, 

7 fisheries, 

3387 revenue-paying landod estates, of which 123 have been diluviated, 

184 landed estates without revenue demand at present, of which 

142 have been diluviated. 


* Detailed figures will be found in Appendices Nos. 5 and 6 (VI lo IX). 
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The remaining 113 revenue-paying estates aro borne on the revenue roll of 
other districts, viz., Faridpur 97, Dacca 9, Khulna 3, Noakhali 3, and 
Jessore 1. 

158. The Collectorate Register B, Part II, of revenue-free properties 

■p , r* contains 29 entries, of which 10 are lakhirai 

evenue- ree proper ies. formally confirmed by the British Government 

2 are fee-simple grants in the Sundarbans and 17 are petty estates formerly 
charged with a revenue which has been redeemed, The land of 12 of 
these redeemed estates has been diluviated and the area of the 5 remaining 
is only 30 acres. There were in addition 38 petty jaigirs with an area 
of 2,874 acres, which have never been formally recognized by Government, 
The total revenue-free area amounts to 23,234 acres as recorded in the district 
operations, but no enquiry was made into the validity of titles or into the 
amount of land which a valid title covers. The total area is therefore 
subject to modification as a result of such enquiry. Only two of the revenue- 
free properties were large, Debatra Modan Gopal Thakur, which covers an 
aroa of 6,336 acres, and the Sundarban chak Nali-Saplenza, which covers an 
area of 11,140 acres. Subinfeudation is as universal in the revenue-freo 
properties as in the revenue-paying estates. 

159. The proprietary right in all except one of the revenue-paying estates 

without a present demand of revenue which cover 
P ay > ing 3 ea < tutea. ri "^ t revenue ’ 94,095 acres belongs to Government. Of the 

estates actually paying revenue, the proprietary 
right in 3301 belongs to private individuals and in 199 to Government. The 
Government estates are either estates which have been purchased at a sale for 
arrears of revenue or islands and Sundarban rnahalg, which aro exhaustively 
reviewed in Part II Amongst the private estates aro included some Jimni mahals 
of Buzrugumedpur, which are really permanently-settled tenures, although, for 
all practical purposes they may be classed as privato estates. The revenue in 
2,982 of the private estates on the Bakarganj revenue-roll has been settled 
in perpetuity (2,196 by the Permanent Settlement and 786 subsequently) and 
in 206 is subject to periodic variation. The fiscal history of all estates the 
revenuo of which was not settled in perpetuity at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement is examined in Part II. 

160. The situation and size of the various estates in Bakarganj have been 

shown in detail in the calendar published along with this report. The number 
of estates with land in the different thanas of the district is as follows:_ 



Par* 

mam n lj ■ 
BOltlud, 

Private 

temporarily 

settled. 

Govern. 

meat. 

Revenue* 

free. 


Per¬ 

manently. 

settled. 

Private 

temporarily 

settled. 

Govern- 

inent. 

Revenue- 

free. 

Sadat Sub- 





Pirozpur Sub • 





division. 





division. 





Gaurnadi 

1,229 

18 

10 

12 

Swurupkatl 

166 

2 

Nil 

11 

Motion diganj ... 

465 

35 

39 

5 

Pirozpur 

23 

16 

4 

1 

Jh&lak&ti ... 

145 

7 

1 

4 

BhSndirih 

22 

1 

2 

Nil 

Nalcbhlti 

32 

6 

10 

11 

MalbSriK 

11 

4 

6 


B&rtsffl . 

106 

6 

12 

8 

Patuakali Sub- 





Bakarganj 

476 

20 

8 

9 

division. 





tsihabaapur Sub- 





PatuakhKli 

Bffuphal 

857 

7 

35 


division. 





62 

15 

6 


Bhola . 

118 

21 

27 

Nil 

Galachipa ... 

68 

12 

26 

Nil 

Barahanaddin ... 

55 

22 

27 

Ml 

Amtali ... 

17 

16 

42 

Nil 


Many of these estates have land in two or more of these thanas. The 

Situation and size of estates. ° £ e8tat6B ^Umadi due to 

the fact that the parganas of Bangrora and Bir- 
mohan, which fall within this thana, are chiofly composed of small kharija 
taluks. Even the smaller estates are very scattered and only 1,527 estates are 
confined to a single mauza. Apart from Government estates, it is very 
rare for any village, however small, to be included in a single private estate, 
while many villages contain a portion of a large number of estates. On 
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the average each village in the district contains land belonging to seven 
estates and each estate in the district has land in seven villages. If the 
temporarily-settled area, which is largely divided for convenience into single¬ 
village estates, were excluded, the scattered nature of the permanently-settled 
area would be more apparent. In tabular form the estates are distributed as 
follows:— 


h. land in-— 

Perm ftn fin tly- 
se tided 
estates. 

Temporarily- 
settled private 
t8tu tes. 

Government 

estates. 

Rev< nue- 
free proper¬ 
ties. 

Total. 

200 

villages and more 

14 

t «• 

... 

a * • 

14 

100—199 

ditto 

li 

• <r. 

a ■ ■ 

• •• 

11 

50—99 

ditto 

46 


a a • 

1 

47 

26—49 

ditto 

79 


2 

n 

i 

82 

10-24 

ditto 

191 

1 

o 

3 

197 

5—9 

ditto 

348 

2 

4 

6 

350 

3 and 4 

ditto 

607 

11 

12 

10 

540 

2 

ditto 

499 

21 

32 

13 

565 

1 

ditto 

1,150 

169 

187 

21 

1,572 


Apart from the temporarily-settled area, few estates even amongst those 
with land in a single village have their lands in a compact block; usually they 
consist of a collection of scattered parcels in each village. This applies, with 
a few exceptions, even to the largest estates. Still fewer estates hold all their 
lands in severalty. The great majority have a joint and undivided interest 
in some and usually a considerable portion of their lands, while several estates 
possess only an undivided fractional interest in their entire area. 

In area the great majority of revonuo-paying estates are very small, 1,050 
measuring less than ten acres, 1,953 less than fifty acres acres and 2,310 less 
than a hundred acres. The size of the larger estates -is much complicated by 
imperfect partition. Ignoring partition and. taking the historical estates as the 
unit, thero are 870 estates which cover 100 acres or more, of which 300 
measure less than 250 acres, 480 less than 500 acres and 616 less than 
1,000 acres. Of the 255 estates which exceed 1,000 acres, 170 measure less 
than 5,000 acres and 85 more than 5,000 acres, of which only 30 exceed 
10,000 acres. The zamindari of Selimabad, which has been partitioned into 
17 estates, is |the largest in the district as it covers 217,309 acres, besides 
extensive lands in Khulna. The zamindari of Chandrawip, which has been 
partitioned into four estates, measures 128,530 acres, while the zamindari 
of Dakshin Sahabazpur, which has been partitioned into two estates, contains 
93,202 acres. The two largest unpartitioned zamindaries area Idilpur with 
72,105 acres and Saidpur with 65,037 acres. As Idilpur has extensive lands 
in Faridpur, which have not been included in these figures, it is the biggest 
single estate in the district. The total area of the 23 zamindaries with land 
in Bakarganj is 880,698 acres.* The largest kharija taluk in the district 
measures nearly 20,000 acres, but in the Sundarbans there are several forest 
grants with a greater area. 

161. The owner of a Bakarganj estate, whether large or small, is very 
rarely a single individual, in many cases the co-sharer proprietors are a 
large body and contain purchasers as well as the heirs of the original 
proprietor. The proprietors of most of the larger estates and of all the more 

lucrative do not reside in Bakarganj. Amongst 
ropne ora. {lie SIua ller estates residence in the district is fairly 

common, but it is only in the northern thanas that residence within the estate 
is usual. The largest resident zamindars are the Kalaskati Rays of Arangpur 
and some proprietors of Selimabad and Chandradwip, Where the original 
proprietors have lost the property, they have usually given place to the agents 
whom they had employed in its management and more recently to pleaders. 
Money-lenders have usually avoided burdening themselves with Bakarganj 
estates, while purchasers from outside the district have been rare and generally 
unfortunate, although two notable exceptions are the Nawabs of Dacca and 
the Tagores of Idilpur. Outsiders have always fought shy of the sinister 
reputation of Bakarganj tenants and tenures. 

• This figure, as all other figures summarising the permanently-settled area in Bakarganj, is subject to 
modification as a result o£ the diara operations now in progress. 
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162. The extent to vnhch perpetual assignments have been granted by 
proprietors of all the right, title and interest in their estates may thus be 
summarised. In revenue-paying estates an assignment has been made in 
respect of the whole estate in 138 cases, of the whole apart from rent-free grants 

. • . , . . in 11 cases and of entire aliquot portions of the 

Assignments by proprietors. , , . t a 

estate m 48o cases. In many caseB the assignees 
have made further subordinate assignments* in 12 eases of the whole, in 3 eases of 
the whole apart from rent-free grants and in 90 cases of entire aliquot portions, 
ligures in respect of partial assignments, by which leases of the right, title 
and interest have been interpolated in specific lands or tracts of an estate, have 
also been collected, but without a careful scrutiny the figures cannot bo 
regarded as accurate or exhaustive. The total of such partial assignments is 
reported as 700 with a further 223 subordinate assignments. In revenue-free 
properties there have been two assignments of the whole and six (including 
one subordinate assignment) of an aliquot part. 

163. The owners* of all private estates in the district, whether revenue- 
paying or revenue-free, have disposed of their lands as follows: — 



Acres. 

Per oeat 

Reserved by the owners 

28,255 

u 

Leased to tenure-holders 

... 1,417,038 

76 

Lease to raiyats 

... 258,414 

14 

Granted free of rent ... 

... 103,810 

H 

Occupied by rivers, streams, roads, eto. 

62,246 

3 


Lands in the 
owners of estates. 


Of the area reserved only 5,000 acres are cultivated, which aro chiefly situated 

in thanas Gaurnadi, Barisal and Barahanaddin. 
occupation of qijjg re8erye( } lands usually consist of waste, sandy 
chars, Ml and forest or of the residence and garden 
of the owner. They rarely comprise arable land. Assignees have reserved 
7,000 acres more, chiefly waste. The waste in both cases is mainly to be found 
in Matbaria, Galachipa, Mehendiganj and the Sahabazpur Island. 

164. The extent to which the owners have sacrificed their profits in the 
employment of middlemen is shown in the small proportion of their lands, 
which are held by the cultivator. Whereas nearly six times as much land is 
held by tenure-holders, the cultivators pay more than half the rent paid by the 

tenure-holder. Each acre held by a raiyat is worth 

Sacrifice made by the owners m 57 annas i n rent to the proprietor, whereas each 
the employment of middlemen. , , , , , , , . r j , a 

acre held by a tenure-holder only produces 19 annas. 
Had they eschewed middlemen and dealt only with the cultivator, the owners 
would reap a profit of 50 lakhs from their estates, where they now reap a pro¬ 
fit of only 16 lakhs. Moreover the rent which they take from the cultivator 
is much more moderate than the rent which.the tenure-holder takes. In the 23 
zamindaries the proportion of land leased to raiyat3 is only 11 per cent, despite 
the fact that in some it is very large; thus in Alinagar 88 per cent., Shaistabad 
57 per cent., Raumagar 56 per cent,, Idilpur38 per cent,, Habibpur and Haveli 
Selimabad about 30 per cent. On the other hand it is only 5 per cent, in 
Selimabad, 3 per cent, in OhandKdwip and Arangpur, 1| per cent, in Said pur 
aud less than 1 per cent, in Dakshin Sahabazpur. 

165. Grants free of rent are numerous rather than individually extensive. 
As the total number of such grants is nearly 2b,000, their average area is in 
fact only 4 acres. The largest only measures Ia7 acres and there are only 
two more which exceed a hundred acres and seventeen more which exceed 

Almost all are grants to Brahmins. Many taluks contain no 
such grants at all, and even amongst the zemin- 
daris there are some entirely free of land held in 
Sahabazpur has only 14 acres and Idilpur only 2 per 
cent, of its area. Only in Chaudradwip and Shaistanagar was an excessive 
proportion of the land so held, in Chandradwip 10 per cent, and in Shaistanagar 
as much as 21 per cent. It may be added that the island of Sahabazpur is 


fifty acres 

Grants free of rent. 

mortmain; thus Dakshin 


*1 use tile vayue term ’‘owner," because the holders of many Luzrujuuudpur estates and^some 
ttundarban e-r.atoa. although permanently settled, are not entitled strictly to the technical appellation of 
“ pioprictor.” 
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singularly devoid of land held free of rent, probably because it contains little or 
no lgnd whose occupation much precedes British rule. 

166, The total area held by rent-paying tenure-holders, who are tenanls- 


in-chief*, may be summarised 

In private estates— 

as-follows:— 

Number. 

Area in 
acres. 

Rate of rent 
per aore. 
Rs. A, P. 

Permanently-settled 

Temporarily-settled 

... 32,873 

1,202,599 

15 9 

... 2,398 

151,726 

1 13 4 

Revenue-free 

... 1,252 

20,345 

1 14 2 

In Government estates 

... 1,774 

199,773 

2 5 3 

Total 

... 38,297 

1,574,443 

1 8 7 


Tkere are 1,663 acres held at a produce-rent included in the foregoing 
figures, which are entirely situated in private estates. The average area of the 
. tenures-in-chief as originally created (».e., includ- 

Tenuras-m-c ie . ing all shares subsequently separated) is 41 acres. 

It is much larger in Government estates (113 acres) and in temporarily- 
settled private estates (63 acrfes) than in permanently-settled estates (37 acres) 
and is smallest in revenue-free ^properties (16 acres), which are themselves 
usually of small size. The average is brought down by the tenures in the large 
number of petty kharija taluks and Buzrugumedpur mahals. In the zamindaris 
and the larger taluks the tenures-in-chief are usually very large and some are 
enormous. The largest are however often nij tenures of the owner or grants to 
junior branches of the family, when they are usually held at a pepper corn rent. 
The largest dependent taluk in the district is in Syedpur pargana and measures 
12, f 19 acres with a rent of only 77 rupees. In this zamindari there are 
many large taluks, the five largest (of which three are nij taluks) comprising 
30,000 acres and paying a rent of two annas an acre. There is another 
enormous rvj taluk in Dakshin Sahabazpur with a rent of Rs. 6,728 and a 
rent-roll of Rs. 41,085. In both the great zrmindaries of Chandradwip and 
Salimabad, there are ten tenures-in-chief which measure more than a thousand 
acres. In Chandradwip the largest is a nij taluk known as Jimba Rajmata, 
which holds 8,467 acres at a rent of Rs. 1,683; in Salimabad the largest 
taluk, the Telikhali mahal of the Nawab of Dacca was also originally a 
nij taluk and is rented at Rs. 611 only on an area of 8,973 acres. The 
Kirttipasa taluk covered 5,545 acres, but the rent is Rs. 10,688. Idilpur 
zamindari contains only one large taluk, belonging to the Ulania Mias, which 
measures 2,718 acres and is rented at Rs. 3,662. 

167. The total number of tenures of all grades in the district is 464,005, 
of which 356,830 are original grants and 107,178 are shares subsequently 
separated, 52,151 being separations recognised by the landlord aud 65 , 02 7 
being separations not as yet recognised by the landlord. These tenures are 
distributed as follows: — 


‘In private- 

©alat.' 8— 

Pe t m a n ently- 
settled. 

Te in p o r ft r ily- 
settled. 

Revenue-free ... 

jn Government 

estates. 

Total 
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§ 
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V 
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.«j? 
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1,149 

430 

32,873 

17,7*23 

269,684 

73,469 

303,708 

91,622 

7,233 

2,154 

13,330 

4,241 

25,561 

6,395 

427,*286 

19 

10 

2,398 

1,031 

10,292 

3,113 

12,709 

4,159 

3 

... 

28 


SI 


16.899 

30 

26 

1,262 

213 

5,387 

1,107 

6,669 

1.87C 

155 


117 

12 

272 

36 

8,333 

4 

1 

1,771 

893 

6,019 

2.679 

7,797 

3,573 

S3 

. 10 

50 

7 

83 

17 

11,470 

1,2(12 

467 

38,297 

J 9,980 

291,382 

80,373 

830,831 

10(1,789 

7,4-24 

2,188 

18,525 

4,260 

25,940 

6,448 

464,00b 


* X ha?e treated holders of assignments as de facto owners of the estate and not as tenants in-chief in preparing this 

pin»gi*lb. 
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This gives a density of 133 in every square mile of land area and of 170 

in every square mile in which proprietors have created tenures at all. They 

are most numerous in the Sadar subdivision and 

, Total number of tenures, their ] eas t numerous in the Dakshin Sahabazpur 
density and distribution. «<■•*• mi % * 

subdivision. The number per square mile m 
the occupied land area each thana is as follows : — 


Sadar subdivision 
JhSlakgti ... 
Nalehhiti 
Harifinl 
Bh£nd4riS 


... 250 

Pirozpur subdivision 

172 

PatuKkhaH subdivi¬ 

179 

... 470 

Bffkarganj ... 

809 

sion. 


... 460 

Pirozpur 

228 

Gaurnadi ... 

128 

... 896 

BSuphal 

158 

Patuakhali 

106 

... 842 

Swarupkati 

148 

Matbbaria ^ 

88 




Amtali 

68 


SKhSbazpur subdivi¬ 
sion, 

Mehend : ganj ... 

Galachipa 
BarahSnadd’n 
Bhola ... ... 


as 

bo 

47 

as 

21 


The variation is however more by estate than by locality; thus in the 
four largest zamindaries in the district while Selimabad counts 100,288 and 
Chandradwip 69,121 tenures, Idilpur contains only 2,307 and Dakshin Sahabaz¬ 
pur only 5,651. The zamindaries as a whole contain 213 tenures in every 
square mile, although only 40 are enumerated in Dakshin Sahabazpur, 30 in 
Habibpur, 20 in Idilpur and 3 in Alinagar. On the other hand Shaistanagar 
has actually nearly 800 to the square mile and Shahazadpur 540, while 
Chandrawip has 345, Saidpur 323, Selimabad and Haveli Selimabad 300, 
Arangpur 266. In revenue-free properties the density of tenures is 2£0 to the 
square mile and amongst the permanently-settled taluke 116 to the square mile. 
It is generally much greater amongst the larger taluks than amongst the smallor. 
Thus there aro 25 taluks of over 500 acres which contain a tenure in every 
2 acres and 11 taluks which average a tenure to the acre. The greatest 
subinfeudation is found in the. kharija taluks of Chandradwip pargana, of 
which one (tauzi No. 1750) contains 900 tenures in 553 acres, while three 
more contain over 900 tenures to the square mile. 

In the temporarily-settled area, the density is much loss, in private estates 
57 tenures to the square mile and in Government estates only 16. In the 
latter there is a very large area which is unoccupied waste besides a consider¬ 
able area in which settlement has been made of design with cultivators. 

168. A complete list of the designations of all the original tenures in 
the district is given in Appendix 5. The total of the different rent-paying 
classes including their derivates, but excluding separated shares:— 


Designation of tenures. 


Dependent taluks 

... 26,895 

Miras ... 

269 

Jimb&s 

... 4,678 

Pattas ... 

... 449 

Pattanis 

115 

Karsh&s 

... 35,507 

Haolaa 

... 206,822 

Raiyatis 

... 2,562 

Ijaras 

... 37,265 

Jotes ... 

... 15,140 

Malguzara 

861 

Miscellaneous 

719 

The total of the different rent-free classes is:— 


Brahmatras 

... 19,269 

Niskkars 

... 1,373 

Ayamas 

... 1,619 

' Debatras 

... 1,055 


Miscellaneous 

... 2,865 



Altogether there are 431 different titles amongst rent-paying tenures, 
employing in various combinations 107 revenue terms, while there are H7 
different titles amongst the rent-free classes, employing 100 revenue terms, 
of which 45 are also in use in rent-paying tenures. An explanation of the 162 
distinct terms is given in Appendix 5. Most of those describing rent-paying 
tenures are derived from Muhammadan sources, while in rent-free tenures 
the majority have a Hindu root. Some are tautological or meaningless, 
apparently the result of caprice. The most common indicate permanence, 
heritability or unchangeability of rent. Others connote mere subordination or 
are descriptive of the origin, character or some special incident of the tenure. 

169. Amongst this vast multitude of tenures only 512 are temporary in 
their duration. The others are permanent, heritable and transferable. Except 
tenures in temporarily-settled estates and a few others all are held at a rent 
or a rate of rent fixed’in perpetuity. There are rarely any special conditions 

K 
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and what special conditions there are, such as residence, are usually in practice 

a dead letter. The creative lease of very few of the 
bonders** and 1DCldent9 of tenure " older tenures is still extant, if it ever existed, but 

most of the modern tenures were created by a 
registered document. The rights of the older tenures are based on custom and 
universal recognition, by which the tenure-holder is secured in an unfettered 
control over the land and the tenants in his tenure, provided only that he 
pays the covenanted rent, which is unchangeable, at the covenanted season. 

170. There is one class of tenure which is an exception to these 
generalisations. This is the jote with its derivatives. The jote is not an 
indigenous name for a tenancy in Bakarganj, but was introduced into the 
district through the temporarily-settled area by revenue officers who had 
been employed in other districts, where the term is in general use. In 
those districts it is a colourless designation corresponding to the English 
“tenancy” and connoting neither the rights of tenure-holder nor raiyat. 
In the temporarily-settled area of this district, it was similarly applied to 
large and small leases and, although the holdings are naturally more numerous, 
there were many undoubted tenures under this designation, such for example 
as those of enormous size held by the zamindars of Shaistabad and the 
Nawab of Dacca. Those which were by size and origin clearly tenures 

within the meaning of the Tenancy Act were 
e Jote ' classified as tenures and ore included in the 

appendix. They are permanent, heritable and usually transferable, but not 
held at a fixed rent or rate of rent. The same designation was applied 
during the preparation of the record-of*rights to all tenancies which were held 
by bhadralok and other non-cultivators under the indigenous name of karsha , 
including both tenancies of which the origin was obscure and tenancies which 
had been purchased or inherited from cultivators. No quarrel could properly 
be made with the classification in the former case, but in the latter case 
the present law, although the point is not free from doubt, appears to proceed 
on the assumption “ once a raiyat always a raiyat, ” in which case the classi¬ 
fication is eiTonoous.* Jotes of this kind are permanent and heritable, but held 
at a rent which is liable to alteration and not usually transferable. 

171. Another special class of tenure, about which little information 

. . ... was gathered, is the tenure paying rent in kind, 

Tenure at a ren m m. Q f which 2,000 were enumerated in the district. 

A few occurred in all thanas, but most in Barisal, Pirozpur, Galachipa and 
Jhalakati. Very few were jotes and all with the exception of two or three were 
dhankarari and not barga tenancies. All were classified as permanent and 
heritable and all except the jotes as transferable and held at a fixed rent or rate 
of rent. The great majority were held by cultivators and only about one 
quarter were sublet, while the landlord was almost always a Hindu and in about 
half the cases a Brahmin. 

172. Amongst the smaller tenure-holders residence within the tenure or 

at least within the village is common and amongst 

amongst, tenure- ^ )e j 10 ]d ers Q f the larger tenures residence within 
the tenure or at least within the estate is not 
uncommon. But as in the case of estates, the owner of a tenure is owing to 
the operation of the laws of inheritance very rttrely a single individual and 
in most of the larger tenures and not a few of the smaller tenures one of the 
partners has sold his share to strangers. In some parts of the district absentee 
tenure-holders are very common, thus the majority of the tenure-holders of the 
Patuakbali subdivision and the Sundarbans live in the nonh of the district 
and particularly in the thanas Jhalakati, Nalchhiti and Gaurnadi. Absenteeism 
is even more prevalent in the Sahabazpur Island, where many of the principal 
tenure-holders belong to other districts. 

173. Where there are so many layers of tenure-holders in the ordi¬ 
nary estate, it would be impossible to give a complete aocount of the total 
amount of land held under the different grades or the proportions reserved or 
sublet and the amount of cultivation in them or of the average rent payable ; 
nor would an account be of any value. It is possible however to give general 


Absenteeism 

holders. 


*&'ee lnso paragraphs 918, 320 and 363, where the subject is discussed iu more detail, 
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figures showing the amount of land reserved by the whole body of tenure-holders. 
This amounts to 606,548 acres, of which 598,938 acres are held by rent-paying 
tenure-holders and 7,612 acres by rent-free tenure-holders. This is 86 percent, 
of the land leased on rent to tenure-holders-in-chief and only 7 per cent, of 
the land granted rent-free. The rent-free area chiefly consists of the home¬ 
steads and gardens of the beneficiaries. Amongst 
The cultivating tenure-holder rGn t-paying tenure-holders 68 per cent, of the 
au is is n u ion. reserved area is cultivated. The proportion of the 

total occupied area and the total cultivated area in the actual occupation of 
tenure-holders in the different thanas is:— 



Of the total 

Of the cultivated 


Of the total 

Of tin cult 


area. 

Per ceut* 

area. 

Per cent. 


Per ceut. 

Per cent. 

Bh&ndaria 

... 55 

53 

B&karganj 

26J 

26 

Jkalak&ti 

45 

45 

GalSehipfi 

25 

21£ 

Matbaria 

45 

44 

Patuakbali 

24 

23 

Nalohhiti 

39 

37 

Barakanadditi ... 

24 

21 

Pirozpur 

36 

36 

Bauphal 

18 

17* 

Swarupkati 

... 35 

23 

Bkola _ ... 

14 

14 

Amtali 

29 

35 

Meheudiganj ... 

13J 

12£ 

Barieal 

28 

26 

Gauruadi 

12 

10| 


Small siie of his tenure. 


The cultivating tenure-holder is found most frequently in the south of 
the district and most rarely in the two northern thanas and the Sahabazpur 
Island. Thus while the proportions in the Pirozpur subdivision as a whole 
are 42 and 39, in the Dakshin Sahabazpur subdivision as a whole they are 
only 20 and 17^. In the zamindaries tenure-holders occupy the largest 
proportions of the total area in Bahadurpur (58 per cent), Saidpur (56 per 
cent.), Selimabad (44 per cent,), and Chandradwip (86 per cent.), and the 
smallest in Alinagar (1 percent ), Idilpur, Shaistabad and Ramnagar (7 per 
cent), Nazirpur 10 por cent.), and Sultanabad (14 per cent.). In Shaistanagar 
and Sahazadpur despite the multitude of tenures and in Dakshin Sahabazpur 
despite their paucity the area occupied by tenure-holders differs little from the 
general averago. 

Statistics have been collected of the number of tenures in the district, of 

which the land is wholly or almost wholly reserved 
by the tenure-holder for his own occupation. They 
amount to 165,088 or rather more than a third of all tenures in the district, but 
they cover 58 per cent, of the land reserved by all tenure-holders, although 
each tenure on the average measures only about 2 acres. They pay an 
average rent of Rs. 3-8-5 per acre, which is substantially less than the rate 
paid by raiyats. They are more numerous (41 per cent, of all tenures) in the 
greater zemindaries, but in the average even smaller in size. In the 
zemindaries of Shaistanagar and Sahazadpur, where subinfeudation is so heavy, 
they are 30 per cent, of all tenures, but so small that [in the average they 
measure hardly an acre. In the parganas of Chandradwip and Selimabad they 
also number about 30 per cent, of all tenures and are in the average very small. 
In Arangpur where they are less numerous, they are also small. They are 
most numerous in Saidpur (36 per cent.) and in Dakshin Sahabazpur (56 per 
cent.), where they are much larger than elsewhere. In Sultanabad and Idilpur 
they form|a smaller proportion of all tenures than in other zamindaris, but 
their area is greater. In rent the rate is singularly low in the Habibpur 
marshes and in Krishnadebpur (only 8 annas an acre), where the tenures are 
very old and have benefited much by unassessed alluvion: on the other 
hand the rate is as high as Rs. 4-10 in Chandradwip, Rs. 5-7 in Bahadurpur, 
and Rs. 6-9 in Idilpur, where the tenure-holder was made to pay for his 
privileges and security. 

The pure middleman holds 45 per cent, of all the tenures in the 
district, while 20 per cent, are held by tenure- 
holders who partly sublet and partly reserve. The 
average size of these tenures is naturally much larger than of those cultivating 
tenure-holders. The number of pure middlemen is considerably less (37 per 
cent.) in the temporarily-settled area and in' Government estates nearly half 
of all-the tenure-holders partly sublet and partly reserve owing to cultivators 
being given an area too large for cultivation by their own exertions. Amongst 

* 2 


174. 

Number of pure middlemen. 
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the greater zamindaries, the pure middlemen is most numerous in Shaistanagar 
(60 per cent,), as might be expected, and in Sultanabad (68 per cent.'. The 
tenure-holder who partly cultivates and partly sublets is prominent in Idilpur 
(40 per cent.) and Selimabad (38 per cent.). 

175, The total area held by raiyate is 1,389,431 aores as follows : — 


From owners and their assigns 
From tenure-holders 


Total 


At a cash rent. 


Acres. 

, Average rate 
of rent per 
acre. 

At a produce, 
rent. 


Rs. A. P. 

Acres. 

402,958 

3 11 10 

3,934 

945,917 

4 13 4 

56,572 

1,328,875 

4 8 0 

60,556 


It will be noticed how much less exacting as a class owners are than 
tenure-holders. The area held on a produce-rent is entirely in the per¬ 
manently-settled area, where it amounts to over 6 per cent, of tho whole area 
held by raiyats, whereas in temporarily-settled private estates it amounts 
only to 2 per cent, and in Government estates to *3 per cent. Raiyats hold 

63 per cent, of the land area in the district, 
distribution by ra ' yata and lts excluding rivers, roads and public buildings, but 

including waste. Amongst the greater zamindaries 
they hold almost all the land in Idilpur, Habibpur and Sultanabad, but only 
35 per ceut. in Saidpur and 55 per cent, in Selimabad. They hold also most 
of the land in Birmohau and Bangrora. They hold 73£ per cent, of the 
total land area in the Sadar subdivision, 63 per cent, in the Dakshin 
Sahabazpur subdivision, 56 per cent, in the Patuakhali subdivision and 51£ 
per cent, in the Pirozpur subdivision. Their stake in the different thanas 
is as follows :— 



Per 


Per 


Per 


Per 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 

Gaurnadi ... 

85 

Patuakhali .,, 

75 

Pirozpur 

63 

Jhalakati ... 

54 

Mehendiganj 

80 

Bakarganj ... 


Galaonipft 

61 

Matbaria ... 

43 

Bauphal ... 

80 

Baris&l 

69 

Nalchhiti ... 

59 

Bhandaria ... 

41J 

Bhola ... 

80 

Swarupkati ... 

64 

Barahanaddin 

58 

Amtali 

39 


176. The total number of holdings is 565,531, of which 524,465 are 
held at a cash-rent and 41,066 at a produce-rent. The average size of a 
holding is therefore 2*51 acres, but the holdings held at a cash-rent are 
generally much larger (2 54 acres; than the holdings held at a produce-rent 
(1'4S acres). Holdings of both kinds average much smaller in the Sadar than 
the other subdivisions ^ indeed holdings at a produce-rent average less than 

„ , , . „ ... an acre in size in that subdivision. The 

Number and eiza of holdings. „ i ii' , i a v-ai 

average holding at a cash-rent covers little more 
than an' acre in Barisal, Nalchhiti and Jhalakati thanas and less than 
2 acres in Bakarganj, Bhandaria and Pirozpur. It is 2 acres in Gaur- 
nadi, 2J in Patuakhali, nearly 3 in Bauphal and Bhola, 3-| in Swarupkati, 
Mehendiganj and Matbaria, 4 in Barahanaddin, 5 iu Amtali and nearly 6 in 
Galachipa. Generally therefore it is small in the north and older part of the 
district and large in the south and the new alluvium. The apparent excep¬ 
tions in Gaurnadi and Swarupkati aro due to the extensive marshes, where 
Jarge holdings are the rule. The fields of the holding aro not generally in 
one compact block and not always contiguous to the homestead, although they 
are more scattered in the northern than iu the southern thanas. 

177. The raiyats in these holdings were classified as follows:— 

Raiyats at fixed rates ... 2,150 | Oocupanoy raiyats 2,064 

Settled raiyats ... 5,45,748 ! Non-occupancy raiyats ... 15,509 


The raiyats holding at fixed rates are almost entirely in Mehendiganj 
,, . and the Sahabazpur Island and were so classified, 

c as B i cation o laiyats. because they successfully raised the presumption 

that their rent had never been changed by proving that it had not been changed. 
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for 20 years. The number of such raiyats is very few, but it is probable 
that in. the Sahabazpur Island and the older parts of the district there are 
many raiyats, who did not through ignorance produce the proof which would 
have allotted them, to this class- Those recorded belong chiefly to Dakshin 
Sahabazpur and Batandi Kalikapur parganas in the Sahabazpur Island and to" 
Idilpur pargana in Mehendiganj. The occupancy raiyats as distinct from 
settled raiyats are almost entirely to be found in the Sahabazpur Island, 
where sale of holdings is common. They are an insignificant body. Non- 
occupancy raiyats are more important. They occur chiefly in the new chars 
of the different thatias, but are only numerous in Amtali (10,267 acres) and 
Barahanaddin (12,000 acres). They hold 2 per cent, of the total and of the 
cultivated area, but 4 per cent, in the Sahabazpur Island. Except in Govern¬ 
ment estates occupied by raiyats, the great majority, if not all, of these non¬ 
occupancy raiyats have obtained their holdings on payment of selami , so that 
although they may not have legally an occupancy right, they have morally 
and in fact a right of permanent occupation.* The settled raiyats include 
40,398 raiyats at a produce-rent. Of these the bargaddr who pays a share, 
one-third or one-half of the produce, is not considered to be more than a 
tenant-at-will, although he was correctly classified as a settled raiyat and 

was entitled under the law to a right of occupancy. 
In other cases the oeoupancy right is probably a 
real security to the tenant, as eviction has gradually died out since the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. Arbitrary eviction still occurs however in the south of 
tho district, where ignorance of the law is profound and the courts are very 
distant. The rights of raiyats in the matter of trees and transfer are discussed 
elsewhere* audit is only necessary here to note that while in trees tho right of 
the cultivator is absolute throughout the district, there is more variety in customs 
of transfer. In many estates the transfer of holdings is forbidden successfully, 
but in most it is nominally donied, although the prerogative of the landlord is 
only asserted to benefit his pocket by the exaction of a fine. In the 
Sahabazpur Island transfer of holdings is general, but not universal. In Govern¬ 
ment estates it is universal, although never apparently expressly sanctioned. 

178. As might bo expected the greater part of the land held by raiyats 
is actually under cultivation so that raiyats generally hold a much larger pro¬ 
portion of the cultivated than of the total area in each thana. Amongst 
occupancy raiyats 82 per cent, and amongst non-occupancy raiyats 70 per cent, 
of the total land of the holdings is cultivated. In some thanas the proportion 

rises as high as 87 per cent, and it only falls below 
80 per cent, where there is much sand in char 
holdings or where the large bil holdings contain 
much marsh still undrained in an ordinary year. Where raiyats hold only 
63 per cent, of the occupied area of the district, they hold 72 per cent, of 
the cultivated area. They hold more than 74 per cent, in all the subdivi¬ 
sions except Pirozpur, where the proportion is reduced to 60 per cent. In 
the different thauas it amounts to— 


Amount of cultivated area held 
by raiyatn. 



Per 


Per 


Ter 

Per 


cent. 


cent, 


cent. 

cent. 

Gaurnadi ... 

874 

Galaokipa ... 

781 

Barisal 

724 Nalohhiti 

... 62 

Mehendiganj 

86| 

Barahanaddin 

78 

Swarupkati... 

71 Matbaria 

... 56 

Bkola 

86 

Patuakbali ... 

76 

Amtali 

65 Jhalak&ti 

... 54 

Bauphal 

82 

Bakarganj ... 

71 

Pirozpur ... 

63 BhandSria 

... 47 


The only point worthy of remark is the much greater proportion of the 
cultivated than of the total area which is held by raiyats iu the thanas with 
large areas of forest and grass, proviug that cultivators leave little forest 
unreclaimed. 

179. The average rent paid by the Bakarganj raiyat is very moderate 
and amounts certainly to no more than one-tenth of the nett value of the crop. 
It is however moderate chiefly because of the great and steady rise in prices. 
Enhancements of rent have not generally kept pace with the rise in prices- 
since 1870, so that a rent which was severe in that year had lost its sting in 

* Seo also paragraphs 321-2, 327-8, where classification, trees and transferability are dealt with at 
greater length- 
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1895. The very great rise in prices which has occurred in the first, ten years 
of the present century has been accompanied by little or no rise in rents, which 
is chiefly to be ascribed to the preparation of a record-of-rights. As a result 

rents which had lost their severity in 1895 have 
Rent of raiyats. become actually mild in 1914. The average rate 

of rent paid by raiyats at fixed rates is naturally less than that paid by other 
raiyats. But they are so few that the fact is worth no more than the bare 
chronicle. The same remark applies to occupancy raiyats. Amongst non* 
occupancy raiyats, who are a far more numerous body, rents while low in the 
average reach on enormous figure in some thanas. They are lower than the 
rents of settled raiyats in the chars of Galachipa and Barahanaddin and in 
the forests of Amtali, where non-occupancy raiyats are themselves most 
numerous, probably because low rents are necessary to attract settlers. They 
are higher than the rents of settled raiyats in the chars of Mehendiganj, whore 
there is a demand for land 5 and in densely populated thanas such as Jhalukati, 
Barisal and Pirozpur they are very high indeed. 

The average rent paid by the main body of settled raiyats is Rs, 4*8*10 
per acre, but it varies very considerably, being somewhat less in the Sadar and 
Pirozpur subdivisions, much less in the Sahabazpur Island and much more in 
the Patuakhali subdivision. The thana figures are aB follows : — 


Gaurnadi 
Barahanaddin 
Swarupkati ... 

Bhola ... 

Galaohink ... 
Pirozpur ... 


Its. a. p. 

2 9 10 Mehendiganj 
2 13 7 Jhalakati 

2 13 S Barisal 

3 7 0 Bhandaria 

4 7 8 Nalohbiti 

4 12 6 B&uplial 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

4 14 6 MatbariS ... 5 8 7 

4 15 0. Bakarganj 5 14 2 

4 15 8 Amtali ..,627 

5 17 Patu&khali ... 6 5 2 

6 4 6 
5 4 9 


It will be seen that the Sahabazpur Island is the paradise for cultivators. 
Its land is in general much more fertile than the land of Gaurnadi and Swarup¬ 
kati, where also the average is depressed by the low rate of rent in the 
marshes, while it would in any case be much increased by a valuation of the 
produce rents which are common in both thanas. The highest rates are found 
in the Buzrugumedpur jimni mahais and the resumed mahals of the Sundar- 
bans* but these mahals probably contain the most productive land in the 
district. In these mahals enhancements of rent have been particularly severe 
in the last 80 years, as also in Sundavban estates, where at least the principle 
underlying the first proviso to section 178, Bengal Tenancy Act, might have 

been pleaded in extenuation. Comprehensive en- 
En ancemonta. hencements have also occurred within the same 

period in many estates in southern Swarupkati, Pirozpur, Galachipa and Bauphal, 
where the same justification was not available. Where the great bulk of the 
raiyats hold under a multitude of middlemen, general enhancements in any 
large tract are impossible and the rent of each individual raiyat depends upon 
the genorosity and strength of the individual landlord. As a result, rents are 
everywhere very unequal and it is only possible to record the general position 
that heavy enhancements have been confined to a third or a fourth of the 
whole body of landlords and that a proportion equally large has made no 
enhancements at all. 

180. Produce rents are paid in 5 per cent, of the total raiyati area, but 

while they hardly exist in Mehendiganj and the 
Rent m kind. Sahabazpur Island and are few in Patuakhali sub¬ 

division apart from Galachipa thaua, they cover 10 per cent, of the raiyati 
area in Pirozpur subdivision and 8 per cent, in the rest of the Sadar subdivision. 
They are found therefore chiefly in the area where the bhadralok live. They 
are of two kinds, barga, the most numerous, where a proportion such as a half 
or a third of the crop is paid, and dhankarari , where a specific amount of 
produce is paid. In both cases the produce sells at a far greater price than 
the highest cash rents prevailing in the neighbourhood. Holdings paying a 
rent in kind have increased greatly in the last quarter of a century. It is to 
be feared that in the areas where they prevail not only are most new tenancies 
granted with this liability, but many old cash-paying holdings have been 
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converted into produce-paying holdings. Whatever their legal incidents, barga 
tenancies are locally regarded as tenants-at-will or in the most advanced 
areas as mere agricultural labourers.* 

181. Subinfeudation has been carried lower than the raiyat so that there 
n , . . are not only 76,120 under-raiyats, but 2,545 more 

. i....u of the second degree and even 94 of the third and 

lower degrees, Under-raiyats hold 81,784 acres, or 6 per cent, of the area 
held by raiyats, and their holdings average little more than an acre in size, 
although reaching two acres in Amtali, Galaehipa and Barahanaddin. Only 
2,336 acres are held by under-raiyats of the second degree and 53 acres by 
under-raiyats of the third or lower degrees. Under-raiyats held 7 per cent, of 
the raiyati area in the Sadar subdivision, 5 per cent, in Patuakhali and 
Dakshin Sahabazpur, 3^ per cent, in Pirozpur. They are most numerous in 
Mehendiganj (12 per cent.), Jhalakati and Nalchhiti. The average rent paid 
by under-raiyats per acre is Its. 7-3 9, by under-raiyats of the second degree 
Bs. 7-13 4 and by under-raiyats of the third degree Rs. 9-14-7. The rents paid 
by those of the first degree are curiously low in Swarupktai (Rs. 3-3-1), where 
they are chiefly found in the marshes, and in Barahanaddin (Rs. 4-3-4) where 
they are however 50 per cent, higher than the average raiyati rent. In 
Jhalakati, Bakargaoj, Mehendiganj, Amtali and Bhola they are more than eight 
rupees per acre, and in Patuakhali thana they reach the very high figure of 
Rs. 9-L0-10. By law tne under raiyat is little more than a tenant at-will; but 
in Bakarganj the great majority of under-raiyats, excluding those paying rents 
in kind, have a permanent lease of their lands, very often in writing. It is 
probablo that very few under-raiyats existed in 1885, certainly most of the 
holdings were created after that date. 


The total number of rent-free tenants in the district is 40,886, 
36,897 with the status of tenure-holders, 4,247 with 
as their landlords and 242 with 


182. 


Kant-free tenants. 


tenure-holders 

raiyats as their landlords. Tiie land in the immediate occupation of tenure- 
holders, who are ordinarily Brahmins, is only 7,012 acres and in the immediate 
occupation of raiyats and under-raiyats, who are ordiuarily barbers, washermen, 
and ferrymen, 4,000 acres. Of the lattor one-half is found in the tracts 
inhabited by the high-caste Hindu. The cultivated area is 63 per C3nt. of the 
total area occupied by rent-free tenants, but a large part of this is garden, while 
much of the uncultivated area is covered by the homesteads. A good deal of 
paddy land in ront-froo holdings has been sublet to cultivators. 

183. It will bo convenient to summarise the figures, which display the 
a . .. ,extent to which the different classes of tonants 

laud. actually occupy the land:— 


Proprietors (chiefly Gbvernmeut) 211,814 aores, of which 2 per oeut. is cultivated 
oeaupy. 


Rent-paying tenure-holders 

598,936 

68 

Rent-paying raiyats with ocou- 
pancy right. 

1,346,726 

00 
, Cv 

Do. without oooupanoy 

right. 

42,681 

70 

Rent-free tenants 

11,305 

63 


Of the area held by raiyats 81,784 13 occupied by under-raiyats. 

The proportion of the total area held by the different classes in each sub* 
division is— 


Subdivision. 

By 

proprietor^ 

including 

Government. 

. By 

rent-paying 

tenure-holders. 

By rent- 
paying; with 
occupancy 
right* 

Raiyats 

without 

occupancy 

right. 

By 

rent-free 

teuunts. 

Sadar 

... 2* 

23 

72 

n 

i 

Patuakhali 

... 161 

25* 

56 

2 

i 

Pirozpur 

... 5 

42 

51* 

1 

i 

Dakshin Sahabazpur 

... 13 

20 

63 

4 

i 

The district 

... H 

27 

61 

2 

i 


* More information regarding rents will be found in paragraphs 331.333 and in Appendix G. 
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The proportion of the cultivated area-held by the different classes in each 
subdivision is— 


Subdivision. 

proprietors 

including 

Government, 

By 

rent-paying 

tenure-holdera. 

By rent- 
paying with 
occupancy 
right. 

Raiyats 

without 

occupancv 

rights. 

By 

rent-free 

tenants. 

Sadar 

... } 

23 

75 

l 

h 

Patuakhali 


25* 

72 

2 

i 

Pirozpur 

••• 

39 

60 

i 

i 

Dakshin S&hab&zpur 

• «« ^ 

17* 

76* 

5 

i 

The district 


27 

70 

2 

i 


CHAPTER IV. 


Material condition op the Agricultural Classes.* 

184. Bakarganj is one of the chief lice exporting districts in Bengal 

Estimating the agricultural population in 1901 
Lnrge excess o£ noe for export. a t 1,800,000, tho average crop in a normal year 

at 16 maunds aman and 10 maunds aus and the amount of rice required for 
the daily subsistence of the average inhabitant at three-quarters of a eer and for 
seed as 20 sers an acre, the surplus of rice available for Bale by the agricul¬ 
tural population would be 10 million maunds or 44 per cent, of the total 
crop, while after satisfying the requirements of every inhabitant of the district 
there would be a surplus for export of nearly 7 million maunds or 30 per 
cent of the crop, it is impossible to test the latter figure by comparison 
with the export and import trade, as most of the rice traffic is carried by 
country boat, of which no record is kept. 

185. The gross value of the agricultural produce of the district at 

average prices at the period of the settlement 
Gross value of the produce and operation was about 9£ crores of rupoes. The total 
pitch o terent. rental of the district cannot be exactly stated, 

owing to. the amount of land reserved by tenureholders, but it may be 
approximately estimated as follows:— 


For land occupied by under-raiyats— 
76,610 acres on cash rents 

5,174 „ „ produce rents 

at 

» • • • • » 

Rs, 20 per acre 

Ks. 

... 5,56,000 

... 1,04,000 

For land ocoupied by raiyats— 
1,252,265 acres on cash rents 
53,382 „ „ produce rents 

at 

!•« ••• 

Rs. 15 per acre 

... 56,35,000 
... 8,31,000 

• 

For land ocoupiod by tenure-holders— 
329,339 aores on cash rents 

at 

Rs. 3-8-5 per aore 

... 11,61,000 

265,230 „ „ „ „ 

>> 

Rs. 2-8-0 per aore 

... 6,63,000 

4,367 ,, „ produce rents 

about 

Rs. 12 per acre 

50,000 



Total 

... 90,00,000 


This is less than 10 per cent, of the value of the gross produce. In the 
different thanas and subdivisions it may be estimated as follows: — 

Subdivisions. 

Sadar per cent. Patuakhali 11 per cent. Pirozpur llper cent, Sahab&zpur 7 per cent. 


* See also Appendix JTo. 6 (IV, V, Till—X). 





Tuanas. 




Per 


Per 


Per 


Per 

coot. 


cent. 


cent. 


cent. 

BarahSnaddin ... 6*2 

Jhalak&ti 

... 8-9 

Baris&l 

105 

Matbaria ... 

11-2 

Bhola ... 7-4 

Mehendiganj 

... 9'4 

Galilohipa ... 

10'8 

Bhandari.4 ... 

11-5 

Gaurnadi ... 8* 

Bakarganj 

... 9-6 

Nalchhiti ... 

10-9 

Amtali 

11*7 

Biuphal ... 8*4 

Swarupkati 

... 9't> 

Patuakhali 

11-2 

Pirozpur ,.. 

119 

186. To estimate the nett 

value of the produce is 

a difficult 

task 


There are certain obligatory deductions to be made, such as the purchase of 
seed and agricultural implements and the purchase and up-keep or hire of 
cattle, while the hire of labour is also obligatory in large holdings. The 
earnings of the local labourer caunot properly be treated as a deduction from 
tho proBts of the agricultural population considerod as a whole; but a groat 
A L ,, . deal of labour is imported from other districts. 

ror rabi crops and jute there is little hired labour, 
and that exclusively local. Tho heavy labour required in the produc¬ 
tion of sugarcane is also local. As regards the rice crop cultivators in 
the north of the district generally do their own ploughing and sowing, 
but in the Patoakhali subdivision one-half and in the Pirozpur subdivision 
one-quarter employ hired labour, which they recruit locally or from the 
north of the district. In transplantation the amount of hired labour is 
rather less, but Noakhali labourers ( badla ) are employed in the south-east 
of the district and in Sahabiizpur. Harvesting of the aut crop is almost 
entirely done by hired labour in the mainland except in Gaurnadi, 
as cultivators are at that time fully ocoupied in the transplantation of 
dman paddy. Of this labour about one-half is local in the north of the district 
and the remainder is obtained from Faridpur, Dacca and Jessore. In Mobendi- 
gang and the Sahabazpur Island about one-half of the cultivators employ 
hired labour both in the dus and the amdn harvost, recruiting labourers 
chiefly from Noakhali, but also from Dacca, Faridpur and Tippora. The 
dman harvest is usually harvested by tho cultivator himself in the north of 
the district, but only oue-quarfcor in the thanas Bbandaria and Matbaria and 
even less in tho Patuakhali subdivision and Bakarganj thana. Of the labour 
employed in tho south about one-third comes from the north of tho 
district and another third from Faridpur, while the remainder is procured 
from Noakhali, Dacca, Jessore and even Pabna and Mymensingli. Wages 
are good, for harvesting one-sixth to one-eighth of the crop and for other 
processes;— 


FioroHiNO, sowt no, 
WBIDING, BTO. 


By tho month. By season. 


Trsnsplanting. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

In the north 

7 

35 

12 

In Pircepur and Sah&bazpur sub¬ 
divisions. 

8 

40 

15 

In Patuakhali subdivision 

• •• 

50 

20 


The imported labourer obtains food and clothing in addition, but not tho 
local labourer who works only in the morning. Transplantation by one 
neighbour for another is usually paid at the nominal rate of Hs. 2 per bigha. 
Husking is done entirely by the cultivator’s womenfolk, except by 20 per cent, 
in Bakarganj and Bauphal and by 10 per cent, in Mehendiganj and the 
Sahabazpur Island. 

187. In the following table, which aims at appraising tho cash value 
of the nett crop to the agricultural classes, full deduction has been made for 
foreign labour, but no deduction has been made for looal labour. As there is 
no class of landless labourer in the district, it is not worth while to separate 

the oarnings of agricultural labourers. The table 
Nett value of the crop to the therefore represents the total nett earnings of the 
agricultural cUa.os. agricultural elatmes in tho district, whether tl.ey 

work for hire or not. Allowance has boen made for rent at the actual rent 
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paid by raiyats in the thana and an estimato for land held by tenure-holders 
A table of this kind can never lay claim to any great accuracy, and it is only 
intended to be a rough approximation of the nett cash value in the first decade 
of the twentieth century of agricultural produce to the cultivatore 


N-etl annual value of agricultural produce* 


[Figures in thousands of rupees ] 



A man 

rio.-. 

Aut 

and 

Boio 

rictj. 

Jute. 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Other 

crops. 

Trbi*. 

Barn- 

boua 

and 

gtajjso* 

Grand 
(oral of 
agricut- 
t-ural 
produce. 

Ear j. 
mated 
rental. 

Ter. 
cents k© 
of rent 
on total 
nett 
value 
of pr<»- 
done. 

Betel- 

nut. 

Cocos- 

nut. 

Date- 

palm. 















as. 

Rs. 












34,35 

V‘8 

0,93 

1.47 

4,42 

1,43 

03 

62 

B, 18 

fill,63 

6.20 

9 


3i,5i 

2.29 

10,26 

1,24 

7,75 

10,(7 

70 

39 

3.42 

68,* 0 

7.55 

11 


23,81 

2,08 

33 

44 

47 

0,93 

C.55 

24 

1,23 

42,06 

4.21 

lot 


13,67 

2,85 

6 

64 

60 

2,25 

f0 

14 

42 

21,09 

2.6 \ 

i*t 


26,63 

5,78 

0 

20 

1,05 

*,82 

1,52 

20 

7* • 

41,02 

6,02 

12 

". 

21,84 

4,00 

2,59 

2,45 

3.44 

3,29 

76 

£0 

1,42 

39.U 3 

4,^8 

12 

8adar mbdivision 

1,52,82 

22,83 

2", 2S 

rt,40 

18,00 

S9.S1 

10,81 

1,68 

8,37 

2,69,01 

21*,00 

11 


52,94 

4,48 

1 

16 

02 

4,20 

2.P6 

?7 

70 

60,42 

9,48 

14 


32/40 

5,11 

7 

7 

4,60 

1,79 

1,09 

19 

49 

40,71 

4,90 

11 



r,s3 

l 

12 

34 

44 

50 

7 

68 

09,30 

10,81 

10 

GaltchipK. 

0(1,43 

50 

... 

7 

1,41 

33 

1,(0 

8 

1,30 

56,10 

7,81 

14 

PatuSkhlll lubdlvl ion 

2,00,60 

12,4*2 

9 

42 

0,87 

0,85 

6,54 

69 

3,16 

2,80,69 

33,07 

14 

Swarupklti . 

27,59 

4,25 

16 

12 

1,10 

3,09 

3,37 

18 

7 » 

30,03 

4.48 

Ik 

Piroxpur . 

17,89 

5 


19 

25 

6,27 

3.67 

2o 

18 

27.70 

3,71 

13 


17,06 

1,31 

1 

16 

22 

90 

72 

9 

39 

3(1,80 

2,i*9 

14 

MatbSriS ... 

37,23 

OH 

8 

*8 

28 

1,83 

8.C1 

26 

1,60 

44.27 

0,07 

14 

Firoipur aubdivimon ... 

9S.77 

6,31 

20 

76 

1.85 

9 ,! 9 

10,37 

70 

3,02 

1,32,48 

17,20 

13 

Bhol* . 

31,og 

S.O3 

20 

50 

5.59 

14.77 

16 

3 

1,68 

67,07 

6,04 

9 

BarabSnaddm ... 

40,34 

2,30 

7 

19 

5,69 

u.eo 

82 

13 

1,04 

83,07 

5.0* 

r 

D&khin S&bSbSzpur 

78,78 

8.07 

S3 

75 

11,18 

20,37 

98 

16 

2,72 

1,26,34 

10,13 

9 

subdivision. 













Total District ... ... 

8,32,03 

46,83 

20,84 

6,32 

86,56 

71.68 

*7,70 

8,14 

18.S6 

7,06,00 

90, CO 

it 


Deducting rent, the average)income of the agricultural family is Rs. 188 in 
the district or in the different subdivisions, Rs. 21:3 in the Sahabazpur subdivi- 
sion, Rs. 224 in Patuakhali, its. 183 in Sadar, and Rs. 131 in Pirozpur. The 
poorest thana is clearly Bhandaria, while Pirozpur is little better off. In tho 
north Gaurnadi, Swarupkati and Nalcbhiti contain the least prosperous 
agriculturalists. In Bhandaria and Pirozpur this comparative poverty is a 
modern development due to the Baleswar and Kacha rivers becoming saline 
and should pass away as tho cultivator changes his methods to meet the new 
conditions. 

An article! was recently published comparing the income, revenue 
demand and conditions of typical agricultural villages in Italy and in Madras, 
It may be interesting to add Bakarganj to the comparison :— 







Nett value of 



Area in aorne 


Value of groat 

Value per 

produce 

Nett income 


of village. 

Population. 

produce. 

acre. 

(excluding 
also ront). 

from an acre. 




Re. 

R«. 

Rs. 

Rt. 

Italy 

Maura* 

BfkarganJ 

... ^ 2,000 
. 2,500 

1,300 

1,300 

90,0(10 

70,1)00 

46 

28 

40,000 

26,000 

20 

10 

.. — ... 2>00O 

2,200 

90,000 

46 

66,000 

33 


• The value of paddy baa been calculated at Rs. U per maund and the value of other crops at average 
prices in the decade 1V01-10. The outturn of winter rice hag been estimated at 16 maunds per acres* 
the general average for the district, but allowance has been made for differences in fertility in the 
different thanas. I believe comprehensive investigations would show that the real outturn is somewhat 
higher throughout and considerably higher in Bhandaria, Matbaria and Piroapnr than the figure used in 
this table, although it was based upon the reports of the settlement staff, 
t “ Land cess in Italy and India,” Indian Review, 1914. 
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It is not clear why there should be so large a difference botween the 
value of the gross and the value of the nett produce in Italy and Madras. 
In Italy at least much of the labour is hired, apparently from outside the 
village, and wages are high; tnoro also is spent upon cattle and their food 
than in India. “The net income,” a3 the writer of the article remarks, “is 
something of a fiction in the case of populations composed chiefly of peasant 
proprietors.” The tax-collector makes the following domands in these 
villages:— 







PBOPORIIoK FEB 







Taxation. 


GKNT. 

Fee head of 

POPUtATIOM. 


Govern- 











inenfc 

District 

Villago 


Of gross 

Of nett 

Income, 


Taia- 

Drtft to 


land 

Board 

taxes. 

Total. 

prod uee. 

produco. 

gross. 

Nett. 

tmn. 

cultivate 


tnx. 

COS®. 








or. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



R». 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

In Italy .. 

2,078 

1,180 

7,034 

11,742 

IS 

29 

70 

30 

9 


In Madras . 

8,000 


250 

3,-250 

5 

13 

65 

19 

u 

17 

In Bakarganj . 

1.000 

500 

450 

1,950 

2 

3 

41 

80 

1 

29 


The land tax in Bakarganj refers to the permanently-settled area, In 
tho temporarily-settled area it would be three or four times as groat. 

The Bakarganj cultivator comes well out of the comparison. His nett 
income is equal to that of the Italian cultivator, who pays six times as much 
in taxes, and is half as much again as that of the Madras cultivator, who 
pays nearly twice as much iu taxes. It has long beon known to those who 
are acquainted with the interior of Eastern Bengal that the inhabitants are 
both actually and relatively more lightly taxed than any other people in the 
world ; but it is surprising to find that their income is as large as that of the 

Comparison 
taxation with 

but from 
sell their e 

eat maize porridge and maize bread, vegetables and fruit and what the cow 
produces.” As much might bo said of the people of Bakartranj with the 
comfortable addition of fish in abundance to their daily diet. The houses 
of tho Italian peasant are built of stronger materials and are bettor furnished, 
but they do not contain moro floor-space. The writer remarks that “the more 
costly dwellings and clothes and cattle-shelters necessitated by the European 
climate cost the Italian peasant at least the difference” between bis 
income and the income of the Madras peasant; and concludes that the 
Madras peasant has probably more to spend on luxuries and “ certainly does 
spend moro on marriages, jewellery, etc.” “The Italian population has 
scarcely any money at all for such indulgences as jewollery. I should say' 
there was at least Its. 25 worth of jewellery at the Madras village for every 
rupee’s worth at tho Italian village.” What the Madras and the Bakarganj 
peasant spend on jewellery, marriages and feasting, the Italian peasant 
makes over to the tax-collector, the central Government taking from him three 
times as much, the local authority twice as much and the village council 
seventeen times as much as from the Bakarganj peasant. In return the Italiau 
peasant obtains from tho local authority and the village oouncil those material 
benefits, which are at the root of western civilisation. “There is a protected 
water-supply, the streets are paved and kept clean and lighted; there are 
metalled roads to the neighbouring villages ; there are a doctor and a midwife 
paid from the village fund who have to attend all cases gratuitously; all the 
male and all the female children are taught gratuitously at the village schools ; 
there is hardly any disease, and the mortality is just half what it is at the 
Madras village; the services of a voterinary, of an agricultural export, and of 
an engineer ore shared with neighbouring villages,” With equal resources 
tho Bakarganj villago council could produco oqual results; but much water 
will flow down tho rivers of Bakarganj before the peasants envisage the 
possibility of paved streets and street lamps, of village doctors, vets, engineers 
and agricultural experts or are even willing to purchase with their spare rupees 

i 2 


peasantry in a civilised European country. Of 
of income and the ytalian village the writer of the article says, 
“ the people are vegetarians, not from choice, 
necessity. They cannot afford to eat meat, nor even eggs. They 
ggs and their fowls. They cannot afford to eat wheat bread, but 
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education instead of|ornaments, bridges instead of bridal festivities, pure water 
instead of prodigal entertainment. 

188. It is usual to test the prosperity of the agricultural classes by a 
comparison of the average holding with the ‘subsistence’ holding. Assuming 
the census average of five persons to the family and a daily consumption of 
three-fourths of a ser for each person, the produce of 1*75 acres of winter 
rice is required by each agricultural family for its subsistence in the Patuakhali 
subdivision and Bakarganj thana, of 2 - 62 acres in Gaurnadi thana and of 
2*80 acres in the Sahabazpur Island and elsewhei'e. Such a family will require 

also salt, oil and condiments, etc., besides clothes 
in Slze of the subsistence hold- an( j an a ll owa uce for the up-keep of his house and 

cattle and for obligatory entertainment on the 
occasion of domestic events. A careful estimate based upon the budgets of a 
large number of families shows that the minimum required for these purposes 
would be equal to the produce of half an acre in Bakarganj thana and the 
south-east, of ‘75 of an acre in Gaurnadi and of ‘66 of an acre elsewhere. 
Rent would swell the size of a subsistence holding to an average of 3 acres for 
the whole district, or of 2-55 acres in the south east and Bakarganj, of 3T8 
intho Sahabazpur Island, of 3’70 in Gaurnadi, of 3*33 in the rest of the dis¬ 
trict. It will be found that more than the required amount of land is included 
in the average holding in the district taken as a whole and in every subdivision 
except Pirozpur, where however the total cropped area is larger than the sub¬ 
sistence holding. 

189. The total agricultural population may be estimated (1901) at 
1,80U,000 included in 360,000 families, as the census total of agriculturalists 
should be increased by the addition of farm labourers and of those rent 
receivers who are also cultivators. As the total number of holdings and 
of tenures which are entirely cultivated by the holders is 730,000, each 
family on the average holds two tenancies. Indeed in Gaurnadi each 
family holds on the average three tenancies. Most, if not all, of the 
farm labourers, who form only 2 per cent, of the agricultural population, 
rent some land so that for the purpose of examining the amount of land held 
by each agricultural family they may be included. The area held by raiyats 
is 1,£90,000 acres and the area held by cultivating tenure-holders may be 
estimated at four-fifths of the land occupied by tenure-holders or 50,000 
acres. This gives a total of 1,810,000 acres or rather more than 5 acres to each 

family. The land under cultivation, including, 
gardens, is 1,123,000 acres by raiyats and may 
be estimated at 337,000 acres by cultivating tenure-holders, a total of 
1,460,000 acres or 4 acres to each family, of which 3*6 acres will be under 
winter rice. It w ill be seen that the average holding contains *6 acres more 
under rice than is sufficient for the family subsistence besides an additional 
half acre of garden or miscellaneous crops, while in another half acre a second 
crop is taken. 

The agricultural family holds on the average in the different sub¬ 
divisions 


SiZ9 of the average holding. 


Sador ... 

Total. 

»Cl'08. 

... 4*43 

Under 

cultivation. 

354 

Under 
winter lice. 

3 

Amount twic* 
cropped. 

•96 

Patu&kk&li 

... 6-37 

5- 

4*9 

•44 

Pirozpur 

... 42 

3-3 

2*9 

•26 

Dakshiu Sah&bazpur 

... 5'8 

5* 

43 

IT 


Even in Gaurnadi, where the land is least productive and 3'7 acres should 
be under rice to feed the family, the average family holds 3’3 acres under 
winter rice and *5 under aus rice besides "78 more under miscellaneous crops, 
while it takes a second crop out of one of its acres. 

190. This is not a picture of destitution, but the comfortable circum¬ 
stances of the average family do not necessarily imply comfortable circum¬ 
stances in every family. Statistics do not help to separate the substantial 
family from its poorer neighbour so that any remarks which can be made on 
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this head must be the fruit of personal observation. They, are however sup¬ 
ported by a detailed enquiry which was made into the circumstances and 
economic condition of every family in typical villages over a wide area 
embracing all the thanas in the west of the district and including the two least 
prosperous thanns of Pirozpur and Bhandaria. As a general result, it may 

be said that in every five agricultural families one 
Easy circumstances genera! a gf aen t circumstances, three in oomfortable 

amongst cultivators. circumstances and one. in struggling circumstances. 

Amongst the last will be placed those families which do not rent enough land 
for their own subsistence and are compelled to labour for hire. They have 
always however sufficient food and sufficient shelter. The district harbours 
no mendicants, unless solitary old men and women, who have been turned out 
by their families for personal reasons and who live on charity, may bo sp 
described. Widows with young families form probably the only cases whose 
circumstances are really hard, although broken men and fugitives from justice 
drift with their families to the Sundarbans and the marshes to snatch a 
livelihood and be forgotten, while a few wandering bands of gypsies rove 
miserably about the district. Apart from such men there are no agricultural 
poor in tho south of the district ; and there are none at all in the bahabazpur 
Island. The less prosperous are only proportionately numerous in Gfaurnadi 
and Swarupkati and perhaps in Nalchhiti. Moreover the comfort of all classes 
is greatly enhanced by the fish which can be caught by any family in the 
innumerable streams of the district or purchased at a nominal price in the local 
market and by tho various fruits which the homestead garden so generously 
supplies. 

191. One sign of the generally easy circumstances of the cultivator 
is the large erea which he devotes to the purposes of the homestead. 
The figures make no distinction between the cultivator and the non¬ 
cultivator, so that as the homestead of the former, is usually consider¬ 
ably larger than the homestead of the latter, the general average is less 
than the area of the ordinary cultivators homestead. The average homestead 
iu the district measures -41 of an acre, but the homestead usually contains 
two separate commensal families of near relatives so that the site covered 
by the family residence measures '21 of an acre or 976 square yards 
as compared with 237 square yards in Saran and 272 square yards in 
Darbhanga, although the homestead is apparently slightly larger in Chittagong. 
Ordinarily it varies with tho prosperity of the cultivator’, being larger in tho 
south and the Saliabazpur Island (where it is '38 of an acre) than in Pirozpur 
subdivision and tho north and larger for example in Mehendiganj than in any 
other tliana of the Sadar subdivision. House sites contain only 24 persons 
to the acre as compared with 98 in Saran and 10 5 in Darbhanga. 

The cultivator is usually proud of his homestead and prepared to spend 
„ , . . money upon it. The site is always well raised 

Comfort in tho homest (a d. u b ovo flood level, for which purpose it is surround¬ 
ed by a moat and further earth obtained from a tank sometimes within and 
sometimes without the moat. The huts are built round a courtyard of mat 
and thatch on an earthern plinth, while a raised avenue is constructed to the 
stream by the side of which the homestead is always located. The rest of the 
available space within th« moat is covered by fruit trees or patches of vege¬ 
tables. Except by ths few very poor, two huts are always erected in addition 
to a cowshed and most homesteads have four or five. The huts too are often 
roomy. Many cultivators, and not merely the very prosperous, roof one or more 
of their huts with corrugated iron sheeting and a large roofed but unwalled 
shed is frequently erected for the entertainment of friends. There can be no 
doubt that masonry plinths would also be constructed, if there were not an 
unreasoning prejudice amongst landlords against them, while mat walls will 
give way to more substantial materials when these become available in the 
interior of the district. The interior of the house is often furnished even 
now with chairs and bedsteads. The cultivator would spend more on his house, 
if the local market showed more enterprise in supplying the materials or if he 
could obtain ideas from an exhibition of “ model” homesteads, 

192. In the matter of livestock the Bakarganj cultivator is very well 
provided, especially when the impossibility of cart traffic and consequent 
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absence of draught cattle is considered. Tho only part of Bakarganj in 
■which carts are found is the Sahabazpur Island where they number three 
to every thousand of tho population as compared with five in Darbhanga. 
For practical purposes the district contains no sheep, while ponies are 
hot kept for service but for racing, a sport of which the Muhammadan 

, cultivator of the south is very fond despite tho 
ud ant supp y « irestoo . obvious unsuitability of his marshy country. 

Goats are to some extent kept by Muhammadans, but they only number 16 for 
every thousand of the population as compared with 42 in Darbhanga and 14 in 
Saran. Fish probably takes the place of goat in the diet of the population. 
Of ordinary cattle however the supply is plentiful. The total number of head 
amounts to 793,342,* of which 218,505 aro calves and 48,337 buffaloes. The 
buffaloes are equally divided between Patuakhali and Dakhin Sahabazpur 
subdivisions and aro hardly found elsewhere. As compared with Bihar 
districts, tho supply of cattle may be analysed as follows:— 



N umhnr p.-r 
tiandrod ot 

populatiofl, 

Number per 
agricultural 
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Nurobor of 
calvHi* per 
baud red tows. 
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27 

1-7 

41 

T4 


... 22 

1-3 

40 

IT 

• a • 

... 35 

2-2 

83 

1-6 


Darbhanga ... ... 27 1‘7 41 T4 

Saran ... ... 22 1*3 40 IT 

Bakarganj ... ... So 2'2 83 1'6 

The number of calves per hundrod cows is 90 every where, except in the 
Pirozpur subdivision, where it is only 75. Thero are 118 bulla to every 100 
cows, but the disproportion is slight in Sahabazpur. Generally speaking 
cattle aro well distributed throughout the different thanaa, only Amtali being 
deficient, because so much of the land is cultivated by men of other thanas 
who bring their cattle with them. The thanas in which cattle are most 
abundant are Barisal, Patuakhali, Bauphal and Galachipa and the thanas 
in which cattle are least abundant are Jhalakaa and Mehendiganj, probably 
owing to the largo area under orchard. 

Ploughs are generally numerous, numbering 43 per hundred agricuturai 
families as compared with <0 in Saran and 25 in Darbhanga. The Patuakhali 
subdivision is oven hotter supplied, except for Amtali with its immigrant 
Cultivators. Other thanas wnich aro somewhat deficient in ploughs are 
Gaurnadi, Swarupkati and Mehendiganj. Small boats aro used very largely 
in place of carts to take agricultural produce to tho local markets, thus while 
in the district as a whole every hundred families on the average own fifteen 
boats in Swarupkati tliana with its marshes and streams one family in every 
three keeps a boat and in Gaurnadi, Jhalakati and Patuakhali one family 
in every five. In Sahabazpur on the other hand whore carts aro in use 
33 families share a boat between them, while they are unaccountably few 
also in Mehendiganj, 

193. Generally speaking, the economic position of the cultivator is very 

strong, not only in itself, but also in its freedom 
option polnt * 10 cultirators from the menace of famine and in the security and 
1)0,1 ' timeliness of the orchard crops. The cultivator 

does not howover obtain tho full benefit of the strength of his position. This 
is due partly to the extortionate terms which he must pay for loans, partly to 
the great voguo of tho “abwab ” and partly to the general insecurity which the 
weakness of the administration entails. 

194. The amount of borrowing by cultivators is very considerable, but 
tho great majority of tho loans are short leans in the lean period before the 

harvest. Such loans aro usually obtained on the security of the crop 
upon the ground or by pledging ornaments, but owing partly to the influence of 
Indebteduoss tradition and chiefly to the small amount of loan¬ 

able capital the terms are very onerous, one and 
two annas in the rupee per month being the usual terms, which make on a three- 
months’ loan a very heavy interest. Permanent indebtedness is not a great 
feature. Figures were collected during the settlement operations only for 
usufructuary mortgages and it is very doubtful if the figures are at all 


• In the cattle ceatus recently taken the numbor of oattle enumerated ia Bakarganj was nearly 
l,4C0,00t). 2 liia figure is probably more accuiate than the settlement statistics, which were prepared by 
amins without-supetvision. The difference is.chictiy in cows and calves. 
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complete. They showed that usufructuary mortgages by raiyats covered only 
•67 per cent, of the land held by raiyats at a cash rent, or in the different 
thanas and sub divisions 

Subdivision s. 



Acre*. 

Percentage. 


Acres. 

Percentage*. 

Sadar 

... 2,124 

•5 

Pirozpur 

2,340 

1-2 

Patu^khali 

... 4,165 

10 

S&h&D&zpur 

240 

•1 



Thanab. 



Patuikhali 

... 2,072 

1-8 

Jka'akati 

392 

•9 

Amtali 

... 1,094 

•9 

Bakarganj 

357 

•6 

Pirozpur 

871 

9.-2 

Gnlaohipa 

353 

•3 

B&upUal 

640 

•d 

Meheudignnj ... 

314 

•3 

Swarupkati 

615 

■8 

Barisal 

29o 

•5 

Gaumadi 

559 

•5 

Barahanaddin ... 

240 

•2 

MatbSria 

459 

8 

NaLchhiti 

205 

•7 

Bhandaria 

395 

I'D 





In addition a good deal of land is mortgaged witnouu surrender of 
possession, particularly in the Sahabazpur Island. The rate of interest is 
usually 24,32 or 48 per cent, and sometimes e v en higher, whilo unpaid 
interest is always added to principal and a fresh bond usually executed. The 
money-lenders ure Sahas and other professionals only in tbo Sahabazpur Island, 
Galachipa and Pirozpur to any considerable extent; elsowhere they are either 
tenureholdersor the agents of the largor landlords. (Jo-operative oredit has not 
made much way amongst the Bakarganj caltivators even now and at the 
time of the settlement operations it had made no way at all, although its 
extension is very .desirable. At least half of the cultivators take temporary 
loans during the year and when their economic position is so sound there can 
be no reason why they should be compelled to pay bo high a rate of 
interest. 

195. The abwab is a levy from the tenant in addition to the rent. The 
alwab of Moghul revenue history was a rateable enhancement—one anna, 
two unnas in the rupee, etc.,—imposed for a variety of ostensible roasons 
and those who paid it were authorized to take a similar rateable enhancement 
from their renters. At the time of the Permanent Settlement all abwab were 


consolidated with tte rent and the imposition of fresh abwab was forbidden. 
This prohibition has remained* a part of the substantive law on the subject 
of landlord and tenant to the present day. It is a prohibition which the 
Bakarganj landlord has consistently and flagrantly disoboyed. A conservative 

estimato would place the total amount collected as 
revaienoe of abieab. abwab in Bakarganj at not less than twenty lakhs 

of rupees or more than the entire Government land-revenue and one quarter 
of the entire rental of the district. Abwab were not entered in the record-of- 


rights, but tho rate at which they were found to be levied was entered in the 
village note-sheet of every village. The imposts were lovied under a great 
variety of names and differed much in severity in different parts of the district. 
They may be divided into annual levies and occasional imposts. Annual levies 
for the payment of the landlord’s collecting staff are universal under the 
name of tahuri, mamul%, rashami, sakana, rartdna, tahsilana, pyadgdn, rdjdhuti , 
dkhrazdty etc., and very often two or three of these are found in tho same estate. 
In amount they are never less than 1 anna in the rupee and often amount to 
4 annas or more, thus taking the case of one estate at random, they total to 
4 anna 1£ pies in tho rupee. If one or two, tahuri or akhrazat for example, 
are assessed on the rent, others are often assessed on the holding, thus cases of 


rijdhuti are found at 2 to 8 annas per holding and of rashami at 8 annas per 
holding. In addition to these levies there are levies for special purposes, 
such as khalbandi (ombankments), pnl kharach (bridges), dak kharach (post), 
bhdnddri kharach (markets) and similar levies for th6 upkeep of schools, 
dispensaries temple worship and the like, although the amount collected appears 
to be always far in excess of the amount expended and occasionally 
the service or institution for which the amount is collected is not 


maintained at all. Of the same nature is the excess realization of the public 
works and road-cess, which is very rarely levied by landlords at the authorized 
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rate. Chek or ddhhild kharaoh must be paid before a receipt of any kind id 
granted for a payment of rent. Other annual charges, such, as punya and 
nasardnd, are usually a rupee and sometimes more from each tenant, while bhet 
or gifts in kind, such as milk, ghee, curds, cocoanut, betelnuts, etc,, are 
exacted in a large number of estates. In many estates, especially those 
belonging to resident Hindu landlords, begar or forced labour for so many days 
in the year still survives. The ‘services’ usually required are to clear jungle in 
the landlord’s ground, to plough his arable, to supply fish and fuel to him and 
bis agents, to keep up his fruit gardens, to erect all temporary buildings, to dig 
tanks and drains and to carry bricks for permanent buildings and offices. Begar 
is very unpopular with the tenants and provokes complaint even from those who 
pay the severest abwab without a murmur. Of the occasional levies sddidna 
or marriage taxes are universal, while many of the larger landlords and some 
of the smaller exact chdndd or subscriptions. The rate at which marriage taxes 
are levied varies enormously from village to village or estate to estate. The tax 
is imposed upon both fathers, but usually it is higher in the case of a son than 
of a daughter. The rate is often different for tenure-holders and raiyats and for 
Hindus and Muhammadans and sometimes for different castes amongst Hindus. 
In the north, of the district and in Sahabazpur it is rarely more than 5 
rupees for each family, but it often rises to 10 rupees in Pirozpur subdivision 
and more in Patuakhali subdivision. The highest case discovered involved 
a total of Rs, 51 from the two families. In addition many estates add sumptuary 
taxes; thus to quote one example, for the use of a dhu'A 10 rupees, of a 
mafia 25 rupees, of a large umbrella 20 rupees, of a palki id rupees. Hindu 
landlords often impose a special addition for ni/ca marriages or the marriage 
of a widow amongst their Muhammadan tenants. There are fines also for 
excavating or re-excavating tanks and ditches, while some landlords have lately 
attempted with small success to introduce fines for cutting down a fruit-bearing 
tree. In addition to the fine ( nasar ) on the excavation of a tank there is a cess 
also, calculated at so much on the acre covered by the tank, which is always 
high and sometimes so high as to amount to more than the purchase-money of 
the land ; yet the tenant is still expected to pay the rent as before. The effect 
of this tax is to reduce the size of tanks very considerably so that, as wells are 
impossible, drinking water becomes unnecessarily scarce in those extensive 
areas in which the rivers are temporarily or permanently saline. Subscriptions 
are also exacted on the occasion of a marriage in the landlord’s family or of a 
visit of the landlord to the village. They differ in their incidence, but fre¬ 
quently are intended to produce one-fourth of the annual rental. In one or 
two villages chdnda has also been collected on the occasion of a marriage in 
tho families of the landlord’s agents. 


196. The imposts are so many and so various and differ so much in 
their incidence that it would require very minute detail to give any adequate 
picture of the financial effect upon the raiyat. It appears that, speaking 
generally, they average in the Sahabazpur Island less than a quarter of the 
rent, insome villages nothing but tahuii being mentioned; on the other hand 

tenure-holders in Government estates collect from 
hu.j one-eighth to one-quarter as abwab and it is very 

doubtful if in other estates a milder practice prevails. In the Sadar sub¬ 


division bhet is common, but abwab are usually low, often restricted to tahuri 
and sddidna . In some cases the road-cess is correctly realized and in few cases 
is it more than doubled. In Bakarganj thana the rate is much higher, 
approximating to the Patuakhali subdivision, while in Mehendiganj sddidna is 
severe, and there are cases of high annual abwab, for example, annas in the 
rupee. In the Pirozpur subdivision the average is considerably higher, 
but there are some easy landlords. Road-cess is often collected from raiyats 
at four times the legal amount, Sddidna is high in Matbaria and Bhandaria. 
Generally speaking the highest levies of abwab in this subdivision are in 
Bhandaria and'Bouih Swarupkati; but in one case in Pirozpur thana in which 
the genuine books of the landlord were available for examination, it was found 


that an amount equal to half the rent wa3 realized in abwab. In Patuakhali 
subdivision abwab reach their maximum and while never less than 4 annas 


in the rupee are often much greater. The books of one large landlord 
showed that he collected more in abwab in the year than he collected in rent. 
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1£>7. In many of the larger estates fines are also imposed for offences 
after trial by the landlord or his agent. Where tenants go.voluntarily to their 
landlord for the decision of petty quarrels and complaints, there can be no 
objection to the system which undoubtedly relieves the criminal courts of 
much vexatious litigation ; but when his agents try the cases and obtain a 

portion, if not all, of the fines imposed, the 
iae8 ‘ practice is open to grave abuse, particularly when 

as is almost universal in Biikarg&nj these agents aro practically uneducated 
and receive wages which are nominal. In the better managed estates 
there is little of which tenants oomplain in this respect, but where the landlord 
is under the control of his own agents, the oppression to which this system 
gives rise is terrible. Malicious complaints are encouraged, interference in 
village quarrels and social matters is extensive, fines for the most trivial 
offences are enormous and often extend to a year’s income of the tenant. 
Instances of the abuse of the system will be found given in some detail in 
Appendix L (vii). The following extracts from the diary kept by a landlord 
during a tour of his estate, which came into my hands, will be found 
illuminating :— 

2nd February. —From 4-10 r.u the tenants begin to oome and paid nazar. Asked all 
of them whom they suspeot as the culprit of Chandra Sil’s theft oase. They all went to 
shore and when they came hack thoy all said that they suspeot Huzari Khan as the culprit. 
Asked Azizaddi Mutishi whether he and his brother assaulted Jabbar in Phalgnn last. 
He pleads guilty to the ohsrge . . . Ordered Rohimuddi to shoe-beat Hazari Khan as 
all the tenants suspect him to be the thief, but he does not oonfess his guilt . . . Retired 
for the night. God save mo from all troubles in the night and blesa mo for the next 
morning so that I may realize money in abundance as miscellaneous receipt. 

3rd February. —Sent Rahirnuddi and Raj Kumar Sil to bring in three or four men who 
were fined, but the money not yet realised. Tried a oase of poisoning Jiaruddi by his 
wife with the help of her lovor, Armanali. The woman is not our tenant, bo on oarefully 
considering the evidenoe produosd before me, the guilt of Armanali having been proved, 

I have fined him Rs. 100. This is a seriouB oase of murder. The polioe failed to deteot 
anybody . . . Samaruddi, who was fined Rs. 10 by the raridha, paid Rs 2 as he was 

too poor to pay more and he was excused. Madhu Rari fined Rs. 10, He said he will 
pay to-morrow, aud Mia Khan also fined Rs. 10, lie iB also too poor, so all the tenants 
said. He will pay Rs, 8 to-morrow. In this oonneotion a very serious matter happened. 
Raj Kumar Sil and Sabu, pyada , instructed Mia Khan to acouse Umaranjan that he told him 
to boat Madan and at the same time fined him. This is very serious—mridhas and peons 
accusing the btad mridha for whioh he is not guilty. I am very muoh enraged with them. 
I will tine them and they will ask pardon before the wholo assembly to Umaranjan, mridba. 
They all went to shore to consult what to do. I will not let Rai Kumar and 8abu alone 
until they are severely dealt with. They asked pardon to Umaranjan, and Umaranjan 
excused them aud they paid as fine Rs. 20, 

bth February. —Tahsildars and mridhas came and paid nazar . . . All hale and 

hearty . . . Tenants came to pay natir . . . Gopal Kumar paid Rs. 10 and Krishna 
Kaibarta Rs. 4 as sokrnt . . . Iustruoted the poons and mridhas how they will omduot 
the business here in my absence. One who will disobey my dohai must be oppressed with 
iron hands, whoever he may be—this was my instruction to my men. Very pleasant. 
Everybody pleased. 

8th February .— Triad some other oases and passed orders. Meher Gazi’s fine, Rs. 15, 
paid by his surety Radha Oharun Sil to-day. It has been settlod in consultation that I will 
oall upon the tenants of Betagi to pay lie. las nazar, as they are not well off this year. 
But if they pay more to other hisya (oo-sharers), they will have to pay Rs. 4 to me. This 
will serve double purpose. The tenants will be pleased and at the same time the naib will 
not get anything. 

9th February.— • Officers have come to pay nazar. Imam Bux, who I believe most, said 
that really the tenants are in most wretohed condition owing to the failure of crops in want 
of rains in proper time. My own Gurkha regiment oame to salaam me . . . Sikdars 

came at .0 am. to pay nazar. Nearly 20, 2-5 men oame to oomplain against the imposition 
of natar at tho rate of Rs 2 every hisya for failuro of orop. Sat in a oha ; r on shore and 
ordered that in consideration of the bad condition ot the tenants of this village, they will 
pay rupee one as nazar to oaob share, but if they pay more to other hisya, then they will 
have to pay Rs 4 to me each. They alL agreed and seomod to he very muoh please!. 

llth February. — Last night passed order that no Muhammadan (whether he be mridha 
or peon of any hisya) shall be able to go aud sit at the houses of Namisudras or other 
Hindu tenants, and tho Hindus are forbidden to allow the Muhamrn iduns to sit at their 
houseB. If any of them found in disobeying will be fined R*. 23 without aDy evidence. 

There is a charge against Ishan Haidar that he is in love with his own .mother-in-law, 
Ish&n denies the charge aud has given muc/dika (bail) of Rs. 50 to be pail if the oharge is 
brought home against him . . . The witnesses are matbors and reliable persons and wh«n 
they all say it to bo true, I also believe them and crier that tho rnucMik t of Rs. 50 be 

u 
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realized from Ishan Haidar. Jabbar Ali Malkar stands surety for the money wbioh will be 
paid this evening. 

Recorded depositions of about fivo witnesses in the oase of Jobedali versus Asimuddi 
Sikdar in proper court form. Mukhtara were present to cross-examine the witnesses. 
Finished at 10 f.m. 

12th February,— .... Received a letter from the Mauagor, Rahamatpor Estate, 
who has oome to Fatabonia, requesting me to decide a oase, which is pending before the 

f olioo .... Estimate for building the Iiowkhally cutcherry has come to Rs. 225. 
have sanctioned on condition that Kowknaliy people wilt pay the exponses by next year. 
18th February, — .... Realised lts. fi from Jabarali for an offeuoe committed 
year before last. He has spoken the whole truth .... Found Armanali has come with 
the remaining Rs. 23 of his tine .... About permission of using mifa (palanquin) and 
umbrella during the marriage. It is ordered that everyone will have to take permission 
from the Tahsildar or mridha who will be in charge of the mahal on the marriage day. No 
separate fee will be charged for those who are already enlistod to carry them. 

25th February .— .Gave him a letter to Tahsildar to warn tenants not to 

depose against him in the oase filed by Ahmed Biswas. 

3rd March. —.It has been settled that Bopari and Jahir will execute an 

agreement taking all responsibility of the hat and cutcherry bari. They will sign the agree¬ 
ment to-morrow: if they fail they will pay Rs. 100 eaoh to me without objection. 

8th Ma r ch. — .... Jahir came with some money as rent and lts. 5 as nazar and 
Rs. 3 as marriage fee. 

9th March.— .... Fatik Bose came with some tenants to settle their rents. He 
paid half the rent and Rs. 10 as nazar, etc. 

10th March. —.Went out at 9-30 a.m. to make a partition of all the move¬ 

ables, ornaments, cows, house, eto., etc , of Hamezaddi and his younger .... They paid 
Rs. 4 as nazar for going to their house. They are poor .... Hamezaddi and his 
brother exeouted an agreement that if they do anything against the partition, anyone 
disobeying will pay Rs. 50. 

17th Match — Got Rs. 100 as nazar at Karapur; still all the tenants did not oome. 
Miscellaneous — lts. 33 only. 

198. The extent to which the system of arbitrary exactions can bo 
carried in the south of Bakarganj passes belief. Thus in one large estate 
in which the landlords were under tho thumb of their agents fees under the 
name of nagar salami were levied until a few years ago for tho licensing of 
prostitution, particularly in the case of Hindu widows, while on the death of a 
cultivator with a young family the daughters were sold into prostitution and 
tho sons occasionally into slavery. An investigation showod that most of the 

g rostitutos in Bauphal started prostitution by Deing sold in this way for the 
euefit of the agonts of thoir landlord. Other exactions equally immoral 
lingered on in other parts of the district until nearly the end of the nineteenth 
century. I have intentionally given a very general description of tho system 
of abwab , although the part those exactions play in village economy in soino 
parts of tho district is very great, because it would be impossible to give any 
true picture of their operation without supplying detail in an abundance which 
would be out of place. There can however be no question that the happiness 
and prosperity of some of the most fertile parts of the district are blighted by 
the prevalence of illegal exactions, in proof of which Appendix L may be 
consulted.* Investigations were made in this group of estates with a thorough* 
ness which has been equalled in no other part of the district and the papers 

are in such detail that thoy must bring conviction 
th^ouTtivator 0 ^ 018 ° £ abu>ilb upon to auy impartial mind of the disastrous effects which 

abwab and the methods which their oxaction makes 
necessary have upon the well-boiug of the cultivators. There are at least 
oue and probably two large estates in tho district in which the exactions are 
more severe and the methods employed to secure them equally oppressive. 
The state of affairs described in the appondix is not however a picture 
of the ordinary Bakarganj village. Generally speaking the exactions are 
much less and are paid without great difficulty or great grumbling, while 
there is no physical oppression or overt intimidation employed in their 
collection. 

199. It is often said in Bakarganj that the cultivators are less opposed to 
abwab than to an increase of rents. This is no doubt true, but it is only true 
because an enhancement of the rent is a permanent addition which can 
never be removed, while abwab are not legally recoverable and may be 

• 8c* selections VIZ, VIII, AVI, XVII and XVIII. ~~ 
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Reason for 
abwab. 


tlio prevalence of 


repudiated in happier times. It is absurd to suppose that the cultivator 
likes the abtoab. He merely prefers them to a more permanent addition to his 
burdens. It has been found impossible to trace the history of abwab imposed 
in the worse-managed estates, as the landlords would give no information and 
the cultivator’s memory is too vague. It appears however that tahuri is a 
very old charge, even dating from the time of the Permanent Settlement; but 
there is some evidence that whereas it is now collected at the rate of one anna 
in the rupee it was formerly collected at the rate of half-an-anna. Puny a 
kharach is of course a historical charge, while sidiam are apparently ancient 

fees, although I was informed by the “Raja” 
of Chandradwip that they were levied in olden days 
at the uniform rate of one rupee. Apart from these 
charges it would seem that abwab are modern innovations, not older than 50 
years, and gradually increasing and accumulating during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. Their imposition in preference to an en¬ 
hancement of rent was probably due to fear of the disturbance which 
so often followed enhancements. Enhancements, if successful, obtained 
more than a succession of petty abtoab; but while each of the additions 
by abwab was too small to provoke organized opposition, enhancement 
was likely to involve a long and costly struggle with the possible interference 
of the civil authorities. Moreover the agents of the landlord were always on 
the sido of the abwab in which they shared and which, being in its nature 
arbitrary, offered a greater scope to their traditional greed. Above all the 
abtoab is sweet to the landlord himself, because he tastes in it the joys of royal 
power. He feels that as the recipient of rent he is merely the lord of land, 
but as the recipient of sddtd'ia, nmar, fines and other levies he is the lord oi 
subjects. Many landlords have confessed to me that the delight of the abtoab 
is in the arrogation of sovereignty. Experience subsequently gained in 
other districts, Faridpur, Pabna, TijDpera, Dacca and Rajshahi, shows that 
the abtoab have nowhere reached tho pitch of Bakarganj and that elsewhere they 
are confined chiefly to the annual loyy, which oven wbon severe is at least 
certain and calculable, whereas the peculiar vice of the chandd, fine and seiatmi is 
that they are arbitrary, incalculable and an infringement upon the liberty of 
the subject. 

200. Abwab are realized by a system of overt and covert intimidation 
with the exception of idhuri and perhaps of mild marriage fees, which have 
acquired the position of recognized charges. It is only in the larger estates 
and by the more unscrupulous landlords that intimidation is overt. It is 
exercised in two ways, by clubmon and through the courts. All powerful 
landlords retain a body of mridhas or village headmen and peons, who are paid 
by a share of the exactions which they help to obtain; but in addition the 
worst estates keep a regular force of latials or clubmen in their pay, who are 
employed in cases of local opposition to arrest, confine and punish the re* 
bellious and in more serious combinations to engago or overawe the disaffected. 
One estate in the south of the district employs over 400 latials and another over 
, . ... 'WO, while it appears that smaller estates hire men 

P arl 7.. y. . over ’ >u from the larger when occasion requires. The 
more general method by which the payment of 
these charges is enforced is by the threat of a suit for arrears ofj rent, the 
success of which is prepared by the universal refusal to grant rent receipts. 
In no priyate estate in Bakarganj are receipts granted for a pare payment on 
account of rent and in few for a full payment; in tho south of the district many 
estates both largo and small openly refuse to grant receipts for rent at all. It 
will be seen that the tenant is left with no defence against a suit for arrears 
even when the rent has been paid. When a payment is tenderod, the 
landlord credits tho sum first against abwab and the balance only against rent. 
The tenant has accordingly no option but to pay the exaction, unless he is 
to prepared withstand a suit for arrears without any documentary support for 
his plea of payment. For a direct assault upon the exaction of abwab the help 
afforded by tho law is illusory. A prosecution in the criminal courts for 
extortion would bo almost impossible to bring home, while the compensation 
afforded by section 75 of the Bengal Tenancy Act would ordinarily not 
cover the cost of a civil suit. Above all the refusal of rent reoeipts plaoes 

u 2 


Realized partly by overt, 
chiefly by covert intimidation. 
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a tenant in a very disadvantageous position in any litigation with his land¬ 
lord, as it lays him always open to counter-attack by means of a suit for 
arrears of rent. In any case no direct attack upon abwai appears ever 
to have been made in Bakarganj, whether by a case for extortion or by suit 
under the Tenancy Act. The whole system of abioab is most pernicious in 
its moral and economic effects upon the cultivator, but its abolition would 
involve great opposition and an exhausting campaign by the administrative 
authorities. There can be no question however that while such a campaign 
is required for the good name of the administration, its results would be most 
beneficial to the cultivating classes. 

201. From what has been written, it will be clear that Bakarganj 
suffers and has suffered from an ineffective administration. Ordinarily 
the preparation of a record-of-rights has no direct connection with the 
general administration of a district, but in Bakarganj it was specifically 
undertaken to be, in the words of the Secretary of State, “ the means of 
restoring peace to the agricultural classes.” The Lieutenant-Governor had 
proposed it, “ because the only possible means of pacifying the district is to 
go to the root of the evil and by giving landlord, tenureholder and raiyat a 
record of his rights to remove the causa causar,s of tho lawlessness and 
turbulence that are now rife.” It is necesfary therefore to consider, when 
the work is done, what is the measure of its achievement in the business of 
pacification. The lawlessness of the district had shown itself chiefly in 
murders and fierce riots. Eight years have now passed since the record-of- 
T> , rights was completed, but. it does not appear that 

inSnoy due to geogTaJh^'™ {t has 1,ad an y appreciable effect in reducing the 

number of murders, while serious riots connect¬ 
ed with agrarian matters, although considerably diminished, are still numerous. 
Iu 1908-12 thero was an average of 89 murders and 88 riots each year 
compared w.th 40 murders and 117 riots in 1890-1900. Bakarganj with 
half the population of Scotland has four times as many murders, while on the 
Bakarganj scale England would shudder over two murders a day in place of two 
a week. Judging by statistics only, it would thorefore seem that the record-of- 
rights has failed in the main purpose for which it was undertaken. To obtain 
a fairer judgment it will be necessary to examine the history of the district 
and the life of the cultivator in the light of the much closer information which 
the intimate investigations of the settlement staff were able to acquire. That 
information makes it clear that the administration of Bakarganj has always 
been ineffective and that geography has always been the reason of its 
ineffectiveness. The early corre>pondence shows that, at tho beginning of 
British administration Bakarganj rivers were infested by pirates and the 
home of slave traders and especially of kidnappers, while fighting between 
border zamindars was continuous and often culminated in pitched-battles in 
which many men were killed. In common with other districts all executive 
authority was concentrated at the head-quarters town, but whereas in other 
districts it was possible to reach all parts within a comparatively short time, 
the largo rivers made many parts of Bakarganj only accessible after long 
delay and in rough weather not at all, while the multitude of small rivers 
and streams and the absence of roads, bridges and ferries combined to 
render no part of tho district accessible at once. Two results followed: 
the executive authorities confined their energies to suppressing piracy 
and the sluve trade and to preventing or punishing the more serious riots, while 
the population unable to reach the administration were compelled to settle their 
less important quarrels or to fight them out amongst themselves. It may 
safely be affirmed that until I860 the vast majority of the inhabitants only recog¬ 
nised the law as forbidding murder and dacoity, since there was no recourse to 
the Magistrate for redress in respect of smaller offences against person and 
property and there was no recourse to the civil courts for remedy against 
civil wrong, lti land disputes and quarrels between landlords and tenants, 
therewas .no appeal at all to constituted authority. After 1860 a series of 
measures brought the administration nearer to the people. The Thak and 
Revenue Surveys and the Registration Act opened the way for action by the 
civil courts, the formation of subdivisions added three new executive and 
judicial head-quarters in the remoter parts of the district, the entrance of 
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tho steamer companies and the building of roads made many parts more readily 
accessible. It is clear however that these measures were able to do little 
more than to keep pace with tho increase in population. Indeed gun-shot 
murders increased subsequently to such an extent that the district had to be 
disarmed. The primary test of every administration lies in its capacity for 
keeping order and for punishing and diminishing serious crime. In Bakarganj 
murders and robbery are not diminished, while only 10 per cent, of all murderers 
are convicted and an oven smaller percentage of robbers and thieves. Further 
until the beginning of tho settlement operations large tracts of the district 
remained for jears in a state of utter lawlessness, with which the authorities 
were unable to cope. Thus to mention the more notorious cases, there was 
the long anarchy in the Dakshin Sfthaba/.pur estate and in Barnna, when it 
is little exaggeration to say that tho whole population lived in fear of riot, 
murder and sudden death. There was the even more flagrant case in Bauphal 
and Galachipa, where there has never been any real peace since Nil Kanta 
Saha began in 1841 to build up by open plun ier what he himself described 
as his ( 'ldthir zamindarV' and where old landowners have been ruined and 
driven out by the use and threat of force and eight several combinations of the 
tenants against intolerable oppression havo been crushed by an army of club¬ 
men, the criminal annals counting for this estate alone in a period of 50 years more 
than forty serious riots in twenty of which lives were lost. In the north of the 
district along the banks of tho Noabhangani and Arial Khan thero is the still 
more extraordinary case of Haturia, where a dacoit carved out a large estate in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century by the use and terror of his clubmen. 
Examined therefore by this primary test the administration of Bakarganj is 
ineffective oven when judged by the standards of Persia or Peru. The 
blame must be Jaid entirely at the door of geography, which has imposed 
insuperable barriers to the operations of the administrative machinery which 
has been successful in other Bengal districts. It is not only that the district 
is divided by huge rivers into several water-tight compartments, that each 
compartment is intersected by unfordable streams which are rarely bridged, 
that there are many impassable marshes and that the whole country goes 
under water, for several months in the year; but each family lives apart in its 
own land, often separat'd by a considerable distance from its neighbours and 
always in a homestead which is screened from prying eyes by an orchard 
and surrounded by a deep and by no means narrow moat. As there is 

no village site, so thore is no village sentiment and no village community. 

The Bakarganj cultivator is emphatically not a gregarious animal. He 
gathers only in crowds on a market day, and it is rare at other times to 
see a knot of men together in the fields or villages; he knows little of his 
neighbours and eschews intimacy or co-operation with them so much that the 
administration is compelled to deal with the individual or with the family and 
not with tho community. 

202. Such a country imposes tremendous obstacles to efficient administra- 
. * tion. In the fundamental duty of suppressing 

eceuti* nation t ° oi. y reme y. cr j me eV ery advantage lies with the criminal, 

as the country makes prevention or detection equally difficult.' In the 

discharge of ail other duties, however necessary or elementary, the barrier 

is always there: the administrator cannot easily reach the people and the 
people cannot easily reach the administration. A centralized system of 
administration could only achieve success in Bakarganj if communications were 
made rapid and easy, if fast steamers plied on every large river, if the 
country were covered with a network of roads and if every stream were 
bridged to suit the needs of every village. This would be difficult and costly 
and still would fail to make communication in Bakarganj as rapid as in dry 
districts, while the river-wall would still servo to screen the misdeeds of 
subordinate officials, which mu*t always be the weakness of a centralised 
system. Tho alternative is to decentralise; but here also geography suggests 
a warning, that decentralisation must be real and complete, as a mere delega¬ 
tion of authority would fail from the difficulty of supervision. It is not so 
much more administrators as more administrative units that are required, two 
or preferably three districts in place of one, more subdivisions, more head¬ 
quarters for magistracies and munsiffies, more centres for the independent 
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investigation of crime; until the wronged can obtain a remedy without 
wasting their time and substance in the journey to the court and un.il the 
investigator can reach the scone of the crime before the crime his been 
forgotten. 

203. Even with decentralisation it must remain doubtful whether respect 
for the ordinary law will ever be successfully enforced amongst an agricul¬ 
tural people, while disregard of the law between landlord and tenant remains 
so flagrant and so universal, while latials ply their trade, abwab flourish, rent- 
receipts are unknown and civil decrees are obtained without the knowledge of 

the victim. In the suppression of such practices 
rgent nee o a revenue agency. unaided efforts of magistrates or munsiffs can 

do little, as there is no agency available to provide either with independent, 
information. It is impossible that such an agency could be supplied divorced 
from the lccord-of-rights, and it is primarily in the interests of respect, for the 
law that such an agency should be secured by the maintenance of the record* 
of-rights. Even if maintenance wore considered too expensive a convenience 
at the present time for other districts, the decision would not cover a special 
case like that of Bakarganj. In no other district do tire latial and the abwab 
flourish to the same extent, while elsewhere the elementary duty of giving a 


rent receipt for the payment of rent is recognized. In the Patuakhali Munsifl’s 
courts a special investigation by the District Judge showed that the propor 
service of process was flagrantly disregarded, not in occasional cases, but in 
every rent suit; and it is known that in this respect tho practice of Pirozpur 
courts is little better. There appoars to be only one efficient means of combat¬ 
ing such a state of things, to establish in the maintenance of the record-of- 
rights an annual investigation of the relations of every landlord with all his 
tenants by an agency which can bo trusted to enforce upon landlords obedience 
to the provisions of the law relating to landlord and tenant. In any event the 
solution taught by settlement experience of the riddle of turbulence in 
Bakarganj lies in the iuculcation of a habit of living within the law, which 
may be achieved by decentralisation, but will more probably need also the 
maintenance of the record-of-rights by a responsible agency. The mere pre¬ 
paration of the record-of-rights has provod insufficient for the purpose. 

204. It is necessary for a proper understanding of the problem to remove 
some prevalent misconceptions concerning the character of the Bakarganj 
cultivator. Lie has been described by high authority as showing a “disregard 
of human life,” as “ wasting his time and money in turbulence, lawlessness 
and litigation” and as “amply able to assort his rights.” Years spent in 
close study of him do not confirm this estimate. There are bad sheep in 
every flock, but tho ordinary cultivator is very far from turbulent and oertainly 
not contemptuous of human life. The Hindu cultivator indeed is a very timid 
creature, while the Muhammadan is peaceful, grave and hospitable, easily 
contented and very faithful to his obligations. He has faults, but they are 
not such as to threaten the peace of the village. Ho is lacking in thrift and 
has been robbed of energy by the bounty of the soil and of cheerfulness by 
the humidity of the climate, while ho is too fond of bickering, although 
without temper, and too fond of litigation from the absence of other interests 
and recreations in his life. His “turbulence” is not of his own seeking, but 
instigated by the land hunger of his landlord or provoked by his intolerable 

oppression. If the administration were more 
Cultivators not turbulent. efficient, this “ turbulence ” would disappear. Many 

of tho murders are the result of agrarian riots and many more are the result 
of lynch law. Some are no doubt the result of love or private quarrels, but 
there can be no question that these and the so-called murderous temper of the 
population are chiefly duo to the great impunity with which murders can be 
committed. The prevalence of abwab and the refusal of rent receipts are in 
themselves a sufficient refutation of his ability to assert his rights. The idea 
probably arose from the occasional murders of naibs in misgoverned estates 
and from the numerous combinations which have been formed in particular 
parts of the district to resist the enhancement of rent. The enhancements 
were in all cases illegal, but the riots and other lawlessness which were a 
result of the combinations were really due to tho employment of latials to sup¬ 
press them. It is significant that in evory single case these combinations 
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were suppressed and the enhancement, although illegal, obtained. The 
Bakarganj cultivator is so little gregarious that village factions (dilalali) 
are not frequeDt except where there are idle ihadralok to fan thorn into 
flame. The bully is no doubt an unpleasant feature of many villages, but his 
more prosperous days are over. The landshark on the other hand flourishes 
exceedingly on the opportunities which the complicated system of land tenure 
affords to him. All the pests who poison the peacefulness of village life owe 
both their power and their immunity to the administrative system. The 
courts are in theory always open to the victim for the redress of wrong, but 
in fact they are as useful to the wrongdoer as to his victim. They are so 
distant and so expensive that, the remedy being ruinous, the harassed villager 
who wants to live in peace avoids them, whereas with their aid the bully 
or the landshark can fasten a quarrel upon his neighbour and will often 
obtain his purpose by the heavy burden which defence has placed upon the 
shoulders of the victim. In (ruth the existing courts are quite unable to meet 
the needs of village life, some expansion being necessary in the direction of 
village courts, which would rclie\o head-quarters of trivial litigation and 
would provide a *• referee” to adjudicate upon the numerous claims, quarrels 
and disputes, winch never come to the existing courts at all. In the simple 
village world happiness and contentment depend far more upon effective 
arbitration of the trivial than upon the fair trial of serious crime. At present 
such arbitration, if made at all, is made by the landlord’s agent or the 
middleman, very indifferently and chiefly to benefit his own pocket, but even 
so fulfilling a need of village life, as was made clear in one illuminating 
instance, Chiiora, a huge village in which Government ejected the middlemen 
and assumed direct dealings with the cultivators to find that although other* 
wise delighted with the change they complained insistently that no substitute 
had been provided for the tenureholders, who formerly decided their petty 
quarrels. The villager in fact wants someone decked with a little brief 
authority to whom he can turn for redress or advice in the time of trouble. 
The existing substitutes are- neither satisfactory nor sufficient. Often redress 
is never sought, sometimes it is granted laboriously by a distant court and 
sometimes capriciously by an irresponsible natb. It is difficult tc believe that 
selected villagers acting through a recognized village court would not be 
able to give greater satisfaction to the village. 

205. It is the bhadralok and not the cultivator who is really the turbulent 
and lawless element in the population. As tiiiddleman or landlord’s agent, 
he is the chief agent provocateur and responsible for most of the rioting and 
unrest in the district, while he habitually disregards the provisions of the 
Tenancy Act, although he knows them well. The term bhadralok is locally, 
used to include all who by birth, education or occupation consider thernaelveB 
above manual toil, but is almost exclusively confined .to Hindus of the 
Brahmin, Kayasth and Baidya castes, who form a very numerous and very 
powerful element in the population and supply practically the whole district with 
officials, professional men and clerks, own most of the estates and nearly all 
middlemen’s tenures, while as dewans, naibsy gomastlds and muharrire they manage 
all the estates in tho district, since Muhammadan landlords employ them in 
preference to men of their own faith. There are however many unemployed, 
especially amongst the half-educated and the uneducated, as the supply far 
exceeds the demand for the sort of employment which they will accept. 
Upon this class the rise in prices which has been constant for half a century and 
always increasing in intensity has had such disastrous effect that too many 
live on the very margin of starvation and learn in bitter and hopeless desti¬ 
tution to ignore the laws of God and man. Such a olass, invested with the 
traditional authority of the twice-born, is a great danger to the peaceful life of 
the community and is in actual fact the direct cause of most of the turbulence 
and unrest in the district and the indirect cause of a great deal of its crime. 
It is easier to diagnoso tho disease than to indicate a remedy. Had it not been 
for their characteristic aversion from manual labour, they could easily have been 
supplied with land to cultivate, sufficient to provide them with a comfortable 
r, . subsistence; it might perhaps be worth while even 

geroui element. bow 1° attempt to break down the old hostility to 

agriculture by an experiment with an agricultural 
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colony composed exclusively of bhadralok in the large areas of fertile char avail" 
able in different parts of the district. It would be necessary to provide good 
educational facilities for the sons from the very start, as any scheme which 
failed to take into account the passionate clinging of the bhadralok to his 
educational heritage would be doomed. Tne only industry with a future in 
Bakarganj is boat-building, to which it might be possible with state control 
to direct the bhodralok's attention. It is extraordinary with such waterways 
as the only means of communication that more and better boats should not 
have been provided and that motor haulage, so admirably adapted to the condi¬ 
tions of the district, should not even havo beon introduced. Had the more 


intelligent bhadralok any mechanical or industrial aptitude, this would certainly 

not bo the case. There c:>n therefore be no hope 
employment" 0 °/Chis^oiasl for ,he organization of any such industry without 

‘ ' state encouragement of the most comprehensive 

nature. A more promising avenuo of employment might be found for them in 
the medical profession. The absence of qualified doctors is a very con¬ 
spicuous feature in Hakarganj life. In the emsus only 157 were enumerated in 
a population of 2,29*1,000, whereas in England with a population of 36 millions 


there are over 20,000 doctors, or ] to every 1,800 of the population. On the 
same scale there would be employment for 1,116 more doctors in Bakarganj. 
There can be no question that the provision of moro doctors would be a boon 
to the district as well ns a boon to the lhidrahk ; but in present circumstances 
such a provision is unlikely to result from the play of supply and demand. 
Qualified doctors are not suro of a sufficient practice amongst an ignorant and 
prejudiced peasantry and some measure of state support would be necossary 
to induce them to settle down in the interior. On the other hand medical 
education is longer and moro expensive than ordinary education so that it 
is hopeless to expect the distressed bhadrolok to supply it to their sons. Here 
again public assistance and public encouragement in no small measure will 
be required. It is not clear whether any or all of theso suggestions, if 
adopted, would effect a euro of this sore in tho body politick of Bakarganj, 
but it is clear that a cure is as necessary for the general well being of the district 
as for the welfare of the classes directly affocfeJ, since distress amongst a class 
with so high a social position, so diffused an influence, so many spheres of activity 
cannot fail to have a disturbing effect upon the reBt of the population. That 
effect had indeed been seen for many years in the spirit of illegality 
abroad in the district with its tendency to manifest itself in fraud and extor¬ 
tion, hut in recent years it has taken more sinister form in associations and 
activities which menace the security of property and society. There is little 
information available as to the number of bhadralok who are distressed, as 
suffering of this natuie is not cried from the housestops while much is hidden 
away under tho broad mantle of the joint-family; but it is known that the 
number of the unemployed amongst the bhadralok is large and that the 
circumstances of many families ore very pitiful and their sufferings very great, 
in some case falling little short of death by slow starvation. It is not easy 
to measure the effect upon the sensitive mind of youth of a life spent in the 
grip of want amongst a starving family and starving friends or upon the more 
mature of desp ur to find any means of relieving wretchedness at home. If such 
minds are not to bo inflamed to dangerous courses, it is necessary to recognize 
that the problem of the distressed bhadralok is very real, very urgent and very 
difficult and that it can bo solved only by special measures undertaken for the 
express purpose of providing them with employment. 
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FISCAL HISTORY. 


Early History. 

206. All that is known of the history of Bakarganj is to be found in the 

, . District Gazetteer, and it is only necessary here to 

ar y is ory o a arganj. recount so much of it as will explain the development 

of land revenue. Apparently the district formed in quite modern times as a 
chain of islands built up by the deposit of silt from the great rivers at the 
then coast of the Bay of Bengal. These islands, which now constitute ths 
middle of the district, were colonized, if the traditions and genealogy of the 
Chandradwip Raj family may be trusted, about the year 1300 A.D. under 
the auspices of that family. The family counts 22 generations since it first 
settled in the district; but probably only 25 years should be allowed to the 
short-lived generations of the district. The northern part of the district 
which at that time was apparently not separated by river from Bikram- 
pur and Dacca was probably settled previously. The settlement of the 
western part of the district began in the sixteenth century, when Chandradwip 
or Bakla was already in a state of considerable prosperity as is attested 
by the comments of several Jesuit Missionaries who found also a large number 
of Muhammadans in the country, doubtless as a result of a trade connection 
with the Arabs of Chittagong. In 1583 the kingdom was devastated by 
a tidal wave which is stated by Abul Fazl to have carried off 250,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. In the seventeenth century all the south and east of the district was 
harried by the Mugh pirates and was afterwards tho scene of a fierce struggle 
for the hegemony of the islands between the Portuguese, tho Mughs and the 
Muhammadans. Tho raids of the Mughs were of a peculiarly ferocious type so 
that this part of the district was much reduced, The eighteenth century was a 
period of recuperation despite the anarchy of the times; but in the north the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra effected violent changos by sweeping away most 
of the old land and replacing it before the end of the century by a chain of 
fertile chars . 

207. In Todar Mull’s Settlement (1582-9) the district wasdivided between 

three Sirkars. The western part was included in 
Revoaueof bakarganj in Todar Shkar Khalifatabad or Jessore, the central part in 
' 5 ~" L Sirkar Bakla and the eastern part in Sirkar Fatha- 

bad. The khalsa revenue of the parganas which can be identified was as 
follows 


Kalfatab&d. 


Solimanabad (Selimabad) ... 

Bakla. 

Ismailpur commonly called Bakla (now Chandradwip) 
Sirryrampoor (Srirampur) 

Adelpoor (Idilpur) 

Fathdbdd 

Shabazpoor (S&h&b&zpur) ... .., 


Rs. 

4,212 

... 1,08,699 
6,8G0 
38,836 

18,304 


The Rasoolpoor in Fathabad may also be the Dacca pargana which has 
land in Bakarganj, but the Shahzadebpoor in Bakla appears more likely to be 
the Faridpur than the Bakarganj pargana. 

N 
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The total kbalsa revenue of these parganas was Rs. 1,76,351, but 
the jaigir revenue was also very large, as the pargana of Bakla supported 
in addition 320 cavalry and 15,000 infantry. There are no details by 
sirkars of this jaigir revenue or of the “kharij jama” or lands reserved 
rent-free for the support of the zemindars and rent collectors, but they 
were scattered in every sirkar, and in the total they were so extensive that, 
while the khalsa lands of Bengal were valued at 63£ lakhs, the jaigirs amount¬ 
ed to 43£ lakhs and the nankar to 3£ lakhs. In the later assessments the 
jaigir revenue of Bakarganj parganas was usually much larger than the khalsa 
revenue. 

208. The next glimpse of revenue assessment is obtainable after a long 
interval of 140 years, during which the finances of Bengal had undergone 
complete disorganization and had only recovered after twenty years of 
Sultan Shuja’s firm rule. The history of this time is summarized in Grant’s 
analysis* as follows“ For that they did not really enhance the public 
income in those early days of the Moghul dominion is not to be wondered at, 
when it is considered that the ordinary established rental of the whole 
country was then almost entirely absorbed, actually or fraudulently, in jageers 
and protecting the sea-coasts from the ravages of the Moggs or Arakaners aided 
by the Portuguese. Such was the reduced state of the revenue in Jehangeer’s 
time, that an agreement to pay into the exchequer ten lacks of rupees per annum 
in full of the Imperial dues was a sufficient temptation for bestowing the 
soubahdarry; and in 1633 in the reign of the Emperor Shah Jehan, when the 
Ashomites were emboldened to take advantage of the internally distracted 
powerless state of the neighbouring territory of Bengal and increase the 
measure of its misfortunes by a hostile descent from their boats, which sailed 
down the river Burrampooter, there is reason to believe that not a rupee was 
paid into the Royal Treasury at Delhi; though doubtless notwithstanding the 
distresses and comparative poverty of the country at that period, the delegates 
themselves reaped an ample harvest from the yearly produce of the lands or in 
the general dissipation of the public wealth.” In the able administration of 
Sultan Shuja the revenue of Akbar was more than restored. * it does not 

appear that there was any deviation from the 
Sbnja a*fter diZgTnLtL . 8ult “ original principle in rating the lands, as established 

by Toorel Mull ; but the khalsa revenue from the 
same extent of country was increased by nearly 10 lakhs of rupees and 
361 new parganas were added, mostly by subdivision of the older 682 
parganas. Sultan Shuja built a fort against the Mughs at Sujatad in Thana 
Nalchhiti and resided there for some time It is probable therefore that several 
of the Bakarganj parganas owe their origin to him. In any case a large num¬ 
ber of small grants under the name of taluk were made at this time and were 
grouped under the parganas for the payment of revenue, so that many of the 
parganas consisted largely of such taluks. The Sunderbans were converted 
into a revenue-producing country under the name of Morad-khaneh or 
Jerad-khaneh with two new parganas—Akla, pasturage, and Bunjer, 
timber—yielding Rs. 8,454. Unfortunately all the other ‘ particulars of this 
second more regular assessment are now perhaps irrecoverably lost.’ 
During the long reign of Aurungzeb the revenue of Bengal was further 
improved by the Soubadar Jaffier Khan, born a Brahman, who not only 
increased the khalsa revenue from the old parganas by nearly 12 lakhs 

of rupees, but reduced the jaigirs to 33 lakhs by 
Jaffier Khan’s assessment, disbanding the cavalry. Jaffier Khan removed 

the capital from Dacca to Murshidabad in 1707 and thereafter the administra¬ 
tion of tho eastern portion greatly suffered, Jaffier Khan added 310 parganas 
to the toll chiefly by subdivision of the older parganas and in addition be 
disturbed the old financial arrangements by dividing Bengal into 13 chaklas 
to which he assigned unfortunately portions of the old sirkars and not entire 
sirkars. The parganas of Bakarganj, iu whatever sirkar formerly included, appear 
now to have been assigned to the chakla of Jehangirnagar and therefore 
included in the rich Neabat of Dacca. Grant gives a detailed analysis of 
the parganas in this Neabat; but it is not in all cases possible to identify 


* Filth report, Volume I, page 245. Grant's Analysis of the Finance* of Bengal. 
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the parganas of to-day with the parganas in his list. Moreover fresh 
confusion is imported into any revenue comparison by the almost immediate 

subdivision of the country into Eahtimams or 
eTenne 17 ' great zamindaries, of which there were 25, 

consisting it is true of whole parganas, but over-riding the new arragemenfc 
into chaklas. Owing partly to tnis change in organisation and partly to the 
proceedings of the new class of capitalist zamindar, to whom the pargana 
was not sacred, the revenue system lost the simplicity which it had previously 
retained, while in any case the omission of jaigir revenue in Grant’s list makes 
a revenue comparison quite misleading. However in the revenue roll of 
1136 B.S. (1728 A.D.)a large number of the modern parganas appear:— 


Pargana. 





Khalsa revenue. 



Sirkar Fattbhabad. 


Bs. 

Uttar Sahabazpur 

• • • 


• • • 

... 7,030 

Dak ski a Sahabazpur 


t •« 


... 8,432 

Belimabad 

««« 

... 

... 

• •• 

•«* 43,166 



Sirkar 

Sanaroaom. 



Basal par 


• • « 

• « • 

• •• 

... 16,974 

Kasimpar Selapati 

... 


... 

... 8,500 



Sirkar Bakla. 



Idrakpur 

••• 

• •• 

a • 


... 10,807 

Adilipur 

• •• 

... 


• •• 

... 47,704 

Birmohau 


• •• 

• • • 

... 

... 5,288 

Bangrora 

• •• 


• •• 


... 11,044 

Chandradwip 

• •• 

*. • 

••a 


... 6,608 

Jahapur 

• •• 

»•» 


• • • 

... 671 

Maizardi 

••• 

♦ ■ • 

• • • 

• •• 

... 6,267 

Nazirpur 

• • • 

• •• 


... 

1 zou 

••• (450 

Ramnagar 

• •• 



• « • 

... 1.096 

Srirampur 

• •• 

... 


• • • 

... 8,605 

Sultanabad 

• • • 

• • • 

• »t 

• •• 

363 

fihaistanagar 

• • • 

• •• 

as • 

• • • 

... 3,966 



Sirkar Bazuha. 



Buzrugumedpur 


... 

• •• 

M( 

... 4,647 

Khanja Bahadurnagar 

• •• 


• •• 

9 

JafBer-abad 

♦ M 

• • • 

• • • 

*•» 

40 

Bafianagar 


• • . 

i*» 

Ml 

125 

fihaistabad 


f •• 


see 

726 



Sirkar Jkradkranru. 



Akle 


• • a 

• •• 

.»• 

... 6,444 

Bunjer 


• •• 

• •• 

• * * 

... 2,332 




Total 

• • • 

1,93,612 


In & few caws (e.g., sirkar Sanargaon) the identifications are perhaps doubtful. 
In sirkar Bakla there are more parganas than are shown in this list, the land 
of which was almost certainly in Bakarganj, but they do not correspond with 
any modern pargana and have probably lost their identity by being merged in 
other parganas. There are several significant omissions such as Arangpur, unless 
this is to be identified with Aurangabad. The 42 parganas enumerated insirkar 
BaklS have a total khalsa revenue of Rs. 1,98,550. Of the new parganas most had 
probably been created by Shuja Khan and some by Jaffier Khan out of the old 
zamindari of Chandradwip, whioh had by their exclusion lost much of its old 
importance. In the whole Neabut the total kbalsa revenue was eight lakhs of 
rupeeB while the total iaigirs amounted to more than eleven lakhs. Of these the 
most important were the Nowara jaigirs, which accounted for six lakhs of the 
whole and were extensive in Bakarganj. 

s 2 
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20^). The next revenue-roll reproduced by Grant is of 1170 (B.SP or 
1703 (A.D.) with additions to 1705. The intervening period was chiefly 
remarkable for the invention of the financial expedient known as abwab, which 
was an automatic addition to the revenue of zamindaries without any fresh 
measurement or other attempt to ascertain their assets. Altogether the total 
revenue was nearly doubled in this period, but while the khalsa revenue was 
improved by three lakhs only, the jaigirs were valued at eight lakhs more and 

the abwabs brought in an additional seven lakhs. 

EeTenuem 1733 A.D. j n the meantime however the zamindaries were 
constantly fluctuating in number and extent, while parganas were subjected to 
diminution or addition to suit the self-interest of the zamindars and without 
reference to their previous history and associations. The revenue-roll enumer¬ 
ates 70 eahtimamdars, who engaged for 139 zamindaries, comprising ,16 
mahals or athah which appear to be indifferently parganas or taluks. It 
groups together 175 more mahals as belonging to miscellaneous taluks, 
apparently paying revenue independently but of less than eight thousand 
rupees. , The total revenue of these taluks, which were mostly jaigirs, was 
lakhs and probably a few of them were in Bakarganj. Of the zamindanes, the 
following concern Bakarganj 


Namo. 

Num¬ 

ber 

ot 

zamin- 

daries. 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

Ma¬ 

hals. 

Bevekub 1728. 

Revenue 

with 

abwabs, 

1763. 

Bevenue, 

1766. 

Khalsa. 

Jaigir. 

Total 




its. 

Bs. 

ha. 

Ra 

its. 

Chandradwip, etc. 

1 

22 

1,170. 

68,681 

69,751 

68,500 

73,496 

Adilpur, etc. 

3 

8 

2,816 

44,199 

47,016 

106,270 

1.06,270 

Buzrugumedpur 

1 

8 

8,227 

2,704 

6,931 

201,274 

2,01,274 

Selimabad 

4 

2 

2.694 

10,886 

18,574 

40,190 

68,611 

Batandi Kalikapur 

1 

1 

1,339 

437 

1,777 

18,643 

19,619 

Kasulpur (with 

4 

4 

16,366 

14,364 

29,720 

60,387 

66,132 

Kartikpur). 








Idrakpur and 

3 

3 

2,001 

4,818 

6,819 

23,153 

23,173 

Shaistanagar. 








Ramnagar, etc. ... 

1 

8 

1,678 

493 

2,010 

IS,<:62 

13,962 

Dakshin Sahabaz- 

3 

3 

16,013 

7,166 

23,179 

78,164 

79,489 

pur and Sriram- 








Uttar Sahabazpur 

S 

1 

93 

4,901 

4,991 

13, 7 77 

16.499 

Nazirpur, eto. ... 

1 

2 

8,176 

1,247 

9,424 

37,311 

37,311 

Sultanabad, etc. 

1 

1 

777 

102 

880 

17,168 

19,868 

Haveli Solimabad 

1 

1 

873 

253 

626 

11,096 

11.U96 

Azimpur, etc, ... 

1 

1 

962 

8,46’J 

4,412 

10,171 

10,171 


27 

69 

66,605 

1,63,609 

2,10,111 

6,90,076 

7,26.850 


In addition some land of Bakarganj was included in the huge conglo¬ 
merations of Jalalpur and Rajnagar and also in the Ncakhali pargana of 
Gopalpur-Mirzanagar. The zamindaries in this list are not of course confined 
to Bakarganj ; but roughly they represent no doubt the present revenue-roll. 
It may be safely assumed that the revenue of the district in 1765 was about 
eight lakhs of rupees, which it would appear was nearly four times as much as in 
728, an eloquent indication of the loss of revenue which the Mughs and the 
Portuguese had occasioned. The increase in the revenue of Buzrugumedpur is 
astonishing. 

I cannot explain the differences between tlie figures previously given for 
the parganas in 17^8 and the total khalsa revenue of 1728 in this list. 
The latter apparently shows the revenue,in 1728 of the land which was 
included in the zamindaries in the year 1763. There had no doubt been 
much interchange of land between different zamindaries in the interval. 
Grant himself does not notice the discrepancy and offers no explanation. No 
doubt there are many mistakes in his lists. He was working on the Persian 
manuscripts in his hands, and some confusion must have been unavoidable in 
so detailed an abstract of the revenue of properties which were so fluctuating 
in size and extent; but even if the glimpse which lie gives of early revenue, 
arrangements is confusing, it is better than no glimpse at all. 
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The Permanent Settlement in Bakarganj . 


Permanent settlement ill-con 
ducted., 


210, It is unnecessary to detail the various financial expedients to which 
the East India Company’s Government in its early days resorted. Their sole 
object was to squeeze the sponge as thoroughly as possible and they carried on 
the bad tradition of the previous forty years in carving out zamiudaries at the 
nod of the highest bidder without reference to the previous history and 
associations of the land. The aim of tire decennial settlement, which was 
afterwards made permanent, was however different. Settlement was to be 
offered to the real proprietor and at the same time taluks, which were in 
origin independent of him and created by an independent grant from 
the sovereign power, were to be separated from his estate. The settlement 
of the estates of Bakarganj was however made from Dacca by Dacca officers, 
who had only time to make a thorough investigation into the condition 
of the larger zamiudaries. They therefore permitted zamindars to engage 

for lands which were historically part of other 
parganas and they permitted the perpetuation 
of modern monstrosities like the pargana of 
Rajnagar, which was merely an aggregation of taluks which had been torn or 
bought from other parganas. In the long anarchy which preceded the 
permanent settlement many estates had lost lands by the encroachments 
and usurpations of their stronger neighbours and had sacrificed thereby 
much of their geographical compactness. The permanent settlement secured 

such usurpations to the usurper, and the Dacca 
Estates not compact and old officers in their iguoranco of local geography often 

permitted him to engage tor them as part ot his 
estate, however remote the rest of that estate might be. Many of the lesser 
taluks also were largely aggregations of encroachments. Two unfortunate 
results followed these irregular proceedings. The identity of the old 
parganas was often lost so that no exact comparison can be made with Moghul 
assessments ; while the new estates were made up of scattered lauds and were 
rarely geographically compact. Thus in the north of the district, where the 
smaller taluks are numerous, estates jostle each other in a patchwork oE pro¬ 
fusion, few villages belonging to a single estate or a single pargana and 
many being divided in microscopic parcels between many estates and several 
parganas. 

211. Ignorance and overwork permitted at the same time great abuses in 
the tedious business of the separation of independent taluks. The number of 
these taluks with which the Dacca officers had to deal was prodigious. En¬ 
quiries were ntcessatiiy of the most superficial kind, especially as the revenue 
office was at too great a distance for the smaller talukdars easily to resort to it. 
As a result on the one hand many taluks which were entitled to independence 

as being grants from the sovereign power were not 
' AbuS€S in separat,on of tHluk8> separated, probably because the talukdars failed to 
apply, and on the other hand many taluks and even haolas which were the 
creation of the zamindars obtained an independence to which they had no 
historical claim, while a large number of fictitious taluks obtained recognition 
at a low revenue to which zamindars transferred fertile parts of their 
zamiudaries. However disturbing to the historian, these mistakes were not 
of much practical importance, except that they made easy a fraud On the 
revenue which the Dacca officers were in no position to prevent. They were 
unable to make detailed enquiries into the produce of some thousands of 
taluks and they had an express direction to accept as revenue a rent which 
had been paid for the 12 previous years by any talukdar entitled to 
independence. The way was easy for a fraud at which the zamindar could 
be induced to connive and still easier for the creation of fictitious taluks by 
the zamindar himself. It is certain that many taluks were lightly assessed ; 

but after a century of encroachments and trans* 
Loss of revenue thereby. f er8 G f land by jimba and otherwise from one estate 

to another, itcannot be presumed that the land of any taluk which may appear 
so large now for so light a revenue is the same in amount as the land upon which 
that revenue was originally assessed. No doubt as a whole the zarmndaries 
have lost and the taluks have gained land since the Permanent Settlement; 
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but even allowing largely for this general tendency the taluks appear to 
hare been very lightly assessed. 

212. The whole of the district was not included in the Permanent Settle¬ 


ment, as the Sundarbao forests on the sea-faoe, 
goring probably one-fifth of the then .re. of the 
district, were reserved to the State, but with this ex¬ 
ception the revenue of all the land then in existence was settled in perpetuity. 
It is not possible to state the exact revenue at which the Permanent Settlement 
was concluded as the earl^ registers were destroyed by the storm wave of 1822. 
An approximation sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes can however 
be maae and is given below in a list of the parganas whicn also shows the 
amount of land which each contains as measured in the district surrey, exclud¬ 
ing the new alluvium now under assessment by the diara authorities. The 
figures of area in this table are only intended to give a rough indication of 
the extent of land in respect of which the Permanent Settlement was concluded. 
There was no survey and no measurement at the time of the settlement or 
for seventy years after it, and the great rivers have been so comprehensive in 
their reconstruction that a modern survey is at best a rough picture of the 
country as it was a century ago. As the boundaries of estates and the boun¬ 
daries of modern districts do not in all cases coincide and the Bakarganj 
revenue-roll contains only those estates which have the greater part of their 
land within the district, some portion of the revenue paid into the Bakarganj 
treasury covers land which lies in other districts, while no revenue at all 
is paid in Bakarganj for those lands within the district which belong to estates 
borne on the revenue-roll of other districts. In both cases a proportional 
revenue has been calculated for the lands in Bakarganj. 


Iran or PansAve. 


Aren parmnn- 
ently teulrd 

Ht the time 

Of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement. 

Eorenue filed 
at the Per¬ 
manent 8ottle- 
meat. 

NA** Of 

Area perman¬ 
ently settled 
at the time 
of the Perman¬ 
ent Settlement. 

lteveune fixed 
at the Pi*. 
manentftettla- 

nai 

Butrugatnedpnr 

• e« 

A ores. 

243, >87 

£s. 

1,93,181 

Tappe Lakahirdia ... , 

Acre*. 

426(a) 

B*. 

6,042 

Chandradwip 


282, tf 9 

1,34,73s 

Gird-i-Bandar 

68 

63 

Selimabad 

e e e 

2'6,506 

98,284 

Maiaardi ... 

Nil(a) 

8.197 

Dakahin SibSbarpar 
Idilpur m 

eaa 

1U9.138 

78.681 

63.483 

47,663 

Bijainagar* ... 

100 

134 

SyeApar 


61,671 

6,640 

Bam Hari Taraf* 

88 

119 

Bsngrors ». 

eee 

64,083 

19.920 

Chat Kalmi* ... 

68 

M 

Naairpur Tappe 
Habibpur 

• •• 

ee. 

62,783 

69.662 

36,718 

1.969 

Telihati (Faridpur) ... 

17.361 

448 

SultSnabid ... 


46,289 

26.747 

Gopalpnr Miraanagar 

14,066 

7,MB 

Bataadi Kahkipur 
Araogpur ... 


81,792 
34,664 

26.416 

16,610 

(Noakhali). 

Sultanpur KbSruria 

10,661 

1,938 

Kruhnadebpur 

Uttar Sab&bacMir 
HarraJi Sebmabid 
SaistSnagar ... 

*^j 

29,424 

22.180(a) 

830 

17,791 

(Jessore). 

Kamrapur Tappe 

1,612 

682 

aie 

20,397 

17,919 

13,601 

16,336 

(Dacca). 

Makimabad (Dacca) ... 

i;«n 

136 

Afiimptir 


13,989 

9,07) 

Sibpur (Faridpur) 

1,409 

ue 

Sbibfcaadpar 

M» 

13,181 

7,741 

Sujioagar (Faridpur) .. 

1,963 

437 


Idrakpur 


10,003 

4,401 

Fatejangpur (Far dpur) 

6» 

Sh&iitiib&d ... 


9,220 

2,033 

Rajnagar (Faridpur) ... 

496(a) 

3,267 

Ramnsgar ... 

- f- 

8,198(«) 

7,388 

Shsiatanagar (NoSkbali 

343 

179 

Khanje BXhidurnagar 

»»e . 

8.186(a) 

8,497 

Madaripur (Faridpur) 

313 

47 

Baikanthapur 


6,786 

2 647 

Makimpur (Jessore) ... 

176 

171 

Brirnmpur ... 
tappe Babidoppur 

«•« 

6.686(a) 

8,845 

Kotwalipara (Faidpur) 
Gird-i-bandar (Farid- 

!* 

• 


8,131 

4,913 

63 , 

U 

Birm«han ... 


6,328 

610 

pur). 

8 


Basalpur ... 



8,316 

Amirftbid'(DaocA) 

1 

Atinagar Tapp# 


6.086 

1,678 

Tappe Amr&pur (Dacca) 

Nil 

14 

Dargauur ... 
Abdnliapiir 

ee* 

4 617 
4,610 

4)786 

3,663 

Add approximate area 
of diluviated estates, 
whose revenue is in¬ 
cluded above. 

Total 

36,669 

H* •« 

Kheimnatfar ... 
KSdirablb 

Kaaimpur Belaptti 
Tappe Haveli 

Jihipur «. 

e«a 

e«*j 

4.4S8 
8,628 
8.868 o) 
1,988 
1,768 
1.446(a). 
1,320 

1,634 

1,808 

2,614 

1,122 

897 

1,499 

327 

18,60,000 

8,S9,W« 

- 

Tappe Safipur Kata 
Tappb Birmohau 

—! 
HI . 


Bate 8*6 anna* per acre. 


» Theae are Hencxell mib^L vhioh although not in law hare xlwayi been in feet treated a* permenentlr »ettled from fh 
time of^rerm.^t ^ttlemenl Tuej have alto boeo treated at par»n«, although hlrtorlcily the, f»y. no cUfm. to fe 

ettotot In thfitt p«l*nai have been entirol, dtlaviated end here dimppeared from tba Soil. 


t 
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213. Under the sale laws the engagement made at the time of the Per¬ 

manent Settlement is broken when no purchaser can 
be ,0Md , fOT »n estate which is put up to sale for 
arrears of revenue. Owing to diluvion such cases 
have been very frequent in Bakarganj. In addition the very large pargana of 
Buzrugumedpur was bought in by Government for arrears of revenue 
immediately after the conclusion of the Permanent Settlement. Altogether 
estates wilh a total revenue of Rs. 2,14,396 have been brought to sale and 
surrendered in default of a purchaser, not taking into account estates borne on 
the Roll of other districts. It would appear that the permanent settlement 
has remained unbroken in 1,267,112 acres (nearly 2,000 sq. miles;. The 
revenue in this area is Rs. 5,82,593, somewhat less than the amount fixed at 
the Permanent Settlement, owing chiefly to abatements for partial diluvion 
and for land acquisition. This amount does not represent the whole of the 
permanently-settled revenue of tho district to-day. The policy of settlements 
in perpetuity persisted for a century after the Permanent Settlement, and 
during that period much of the land in respect of which the original engage¬ 
ments were broken was again settled in perpetuity, while perpetual engage¬ 
ments were also granted for much of that part of the district which had 
not been included in the historic Permanent Settlement at all. 

214. The total area of the district exclusive of the larger rivers is 3,648 
square miles, of which 61 square miles of river and unoccupied land are not 
included in any estate. I’he remaining area is divided amongst tho different 
estates of the district as follows;— 



Aores. 

Sq. miles. 

Inoluded in revenue-paying estates borne on the Bakarganj 



rolls ... ... ... ... ... 

2,202,184 

3,4 U 

Inoluded in revenue-paying estates borne on the rolls ot 



otner districts 

70,443 

110 

Total revenue-paying 

2,272,933 

3,551 

Inoluded in revenue-free properties 

23,246 

86 

Grand Total 

2,295,879 

3,587 


Of the revenue-paying area 1,930 square miles were permanently settled 
. . at the time of the Permanent Settlement at a 

Fiscal analysis of the district. revenuQ of RSf 5^593 or a rate of Rs> 095 per 

square mile (7A annas per acre) and 505 square miles were permanenly settled 
subsequently at a revenue of Rs. 4,03,829 or at a rate of Rs. 800 per square 
mile (20 annas per acre;. Of the remainder 55 square miles are new alluvium 
liable to assessment, while 1,008 square miles are temporarily settled at a 
present revenue of Rs. 10,25,Oil or a rate of Rs. 1,018 per square mile (25A 
annas per acre) exclusive of grazing dues and wood cutters’ fees which brought 
in Rs. 50,000 in the year 1914. 

215. The mere juxtaposition of these figures shows at what a sacrifice of 

future revenue the Permanent Settlement was made. 

Enormous sacrifice of revenue in .from the pargana table on the previous page it 
the Permanent ett ement. will appear that it was effected in Bakarganj at an 

average rate of 8£ annas per acre, which is one-ninth of the average rate of 
rent now paid by cultivators in the district and less than 2 per cent, of the 
gross value of the crops at present prices. Judging from such evidence as is 
available of the rate of rent and tho price of rice at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, it would seem that even then the rate did not amount to more than 
a quarter of the average rate of rent paid by the cultivators of the district or 
to more than 12 per cent, of the gross value of the crops. 

216. It may be of interest to give some details of the comparative 
incidence in some of the more important estates of revenue fixed at the 
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Permanent Settlement. The following figures for the twelve largest zamin* 
daries are illuminating in their demonstration of the inequalities inherent in a 
Permanent Settlement made upon imperfect data and applied to estates in very 
different conditions of the development:— 


Name or zamjsdabi. 

Area. 

Eeve- 

nue 

Eate 

per 

acre- 

Assets of 
the pro¬ 
prietors. 

Profit 
per cent, 
on rev¬ 
enue. 

Rental 

value. 

Rate 
percent, 
of rev¬ 
enue 
rental 
value. 



Acres. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Selimabad! 


199,010 

85,721 

6 

10 

1.78,250 

108 

10,10,983 

8-6 

Chandradwip 


127,822 

83,608 

10 

4 

1,63,704 

85 

7,41,062 

111 

Dakshin Sahabazpur 


88,027 

40,816 

7 

6 

66,866 

39 

2,85,314 

143 

Idilpur .. 


71,475 

44,779 

10 

0 

2,67,155 

600 

3,84,679 

1T6 

SyedDur ... 


64,571 

6,540 

1 

7 

41,608 

636 

2,56,646 

2-6 

Habibpur 

*» 

43,845 

879 

0 

3 

16,477 

1,776 

68,769 

1-6 

Tappe Nazirpur 


42,474 

27,957 

■m 

6 

71,922 

167 

1,86,986 

15- 

Sultanabad 


36,628 

23,128 

10 

1 

69,978 

159 

1,66,862 

13-9 

Ratandi Kalikapur ... 

in 

83,283 

25,238 

12 

2 

31,912 

26 

1 08,813 

232 

Arangpur 


31,692 

14,314 

7 

2 

30,264 

111 

2,04,704 

7‘ 

Krishnadebpur ... 


29,424 

820 

0 

5 

14,384 

J.600 

73,610 

1*1 

Tappe Haveli Selitnabud 

HI 

18,732 

11,166 

9 

6 

67,174 

600 

79,265 

11*4 


Noth.- The area in each case excludes the new alluvium, which bad not been assessed when the 
record-of-rights was finally published. The revenue is a proportionate revenue calculated on the lands 
in Bakarganj only, where (be estate cotnpr ses lands situated in other districts also. “The proprietors”, 
in columns & include also their assigns. ‘The rental value” here as elsewhere means the actual rent paid 
by raiyats holding land in the estate and a valuation at the same rate of land reserved by tenure-holders. 

The revenue is heavy in the case of Chandradwip and Idilpur, because 

Permanent Settlement in the they were large enough and near‘enough to Dacca to 
greater zaminduries. incidence very involve special investigation before the Permanent 
unequal, Settlement was concluded. It is light in the 

case of Selimabad, Arangpur and Dakshin Sahabazpur, because they were 
too distaut for detailed enquiries, Syedpur covers the Bhandaria bil and 
Habibpur covers the Deulbari Dobra bil, which were then largely impenetrable 
morass. It is doubtful indeed whether the greater part of either was really 
included in the Permanent Settlement, Krishnadebpur is a peculiar case. It 
was a chur on tho sea-face of the island of Sahabazpur at the time of the grant, 
with which the proprietor was allowed in the laxness of the time to incorporate 
without addition to revenue the vast accretions which adhered to it before and 
for 40 years after the Permanent Settlement. On tho other hand Ratandi 
Kalikapur has probably lost some land by diluvion, while Dakshin Sahabazpur, 
although it is known that it has lost nothing in the aggregate, has yet seen a 
large diluvion of fertile lands but feebly compensated as yet by the uprising 
of sandy churs. Buzrugumedpur was more heavily assessed at annas per 
acre than any of these zamindaris, but the present rental value is over 15 lakhs 
of rupees, upon which the revenue at the Permanent Settlement would not 
amount to a charge of 13 per cent. 

It would be tedious to give any detailed figures of the smaller zatnindaries. 
Allowing for alluvion they were treated more generously than the large 
zamindaries. In every ease the profit is at least as large as the revenue, while 
in five cases only is it less than double the revenue. 

217. It appears that 2,659 taluks were granted independence at the 
time of the permanent settlement, but owing to diluvion there are now 
only 2,121 in existence. Most of them lie in the north of the district 
and the three great parganas of Chandradwip, Selimabad and Dakshin 
Sahabazpur contain less than a hundred between them. Buzrugumedpur, 
contained none at all. Almost half of the whole number belong to the 
pargana of Bangrora and there are nearly 300 in Uttar Sahabazpur, many 
of which are exceedingly petty, thus the average revenue of the Bangrora 
taluks is only Its. 22 and of the Uttar Sahabazpur taluks Rs. 37. In Tappe 
Birmohan there are 27 taluks with a revenue of less than Rs. 11a piece and in 
Birmohan 69 with an average revenue of Rs. 4. In this pargana there are 
actually nine estates still encumbering the roll, whose area does not amount 
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to a single acre. On the other hand there are 
of several thousand acres and a few as large 


Permanent settlement 
dependent taluks. 


in in- 


many taluks with an area 
as 20,000 acres. No useful 
purpose would be served by any comparison of area and revenue -or profits 

where the differences are so great. Apart from 
this, there can be no certainty in any individual 
case that the present area of the taluk is the aroa 
for which a permanent settlement was concluded. Several taluks were then 
and later in the hands of a single family, which transferred land from one 
to the other without thought for anything except the family convenience. 
Encroachment on the waste land of another estate has also been common, 
while th ejimba system has frequently affected the size of estates. There is the 
most extraordinary fluctuation in the area of estates between the present survey 
and the Thak survey of only 45 years ago; in truth the variations are so 
common that there is rarely any exact correspondence in a single village. It is 
only too probable therefore that the fluctuations between the Thak survey and 
the Permanent Settlement seventy years before it are still more comprehensive. 
Generally speaking the revenue of the smaller taluks is lower than the revenue 
of the zamindaries ; but the larger taluks were usually assessed at about six 
annas an acre. There are some exceptions, apparently always when the 
talukdar was a servant or relative of the larger zemindars. In these casos the 
revenue is a peppercorn assessment, usually less than an anna per acre, and 
points to fraud or collusion at the time of the Permanent Settlement. In one 
case of this kind the revenue is two annas only in an estate which comprises a 
thousand fertile acres. Low assessments are not to be found as might be 
expected iu the southern and less developed parts of tho district, but in the older 
parts, indicating that advantage was taken of the overworked Dacca revenue 
officers when separation was made. There appears to be somo ground however 
for assuming (at least in tho case of Chandradwip and Bangrora) that the 
Permanent Settlement only sat its seal upon an earlier fraud, in which a 
zamindari servant took advantage of his master. As a whole the taluks are 

more profitable to their proprietors than the 
Taluks more profitable than zamindaries. Talukdars rarely made those large 

grants at low assessments, which are so common in 
the zamindaries, while on the other hand usually a quarter and often a half 
of the land is held of the proprietor by cultivating raiyats and the aroa 
held rent-free is insignificant. In many cases tho profits are astonishing. 
Thus taluk Sujat Khan (No. 3572) has a revenue of Rs. 187 and a rent-roll 
of Ils. 14,843, while a large taluk like Mahammad Hayat ^Nos. 1747 and 
1748) which has an inexplicably high revenue of Rs, 8,906 (or 28 annas per 
acre) has a rent-roll of Rs. 32,000. 

218. It is often vaguely asserted that the Permanent Settlement was so 
The Permanent Settlement did severe at the time of its conclusion that it ruined 
not ruin the proprietors with the proprietors with whom it was concluded. It 
whom it was concluded. j a clear from these figures that the estates are now 

and have been for somo time so profitable to their proprietors that they have 
only themselves to blame if they lose them. There is ground for believing 
that the profit was nearly as large at the time of the Permanent Settlement. 
It happens that there are detailed partition papers available in the caso of the 
three largest and least profitable zamindaries of Selimabad, Chandrawip and 
Dakshiu Sahabazpur which exhibit clearly the rent-roll of the proprietors at 
the time of the Permanent Settlement and show that their profit was even at 
that time not only considerable, but little less than it is at present. In tho 
case of many other estates it is known that nearly all the tenures-in-chief from 
which the whole of the proprietor’s profit is derived were created before the 
Permanent Settlement at a rent which has not been increased up to tho 
present day. This is not to say that the profit of the owner lias not in fact been 
increased, but the increase has accrued to him not as proprietor, but as tenure- 
holder in the large and valuable nij tenures, which he created for himself and 
his family in the Bakurganj way and from the tenures of others, which he has 
been able to purchase iu the course of a century and has not merged. As a 
whole it seems that the Permanent Settlement in Bakarganj left the proprieors 
a profit of certainly 50 per cent, and perhaps considerably more on their 
collections and that there can have been no real reason for default or ruin, if 


o 
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the estates had been efficiently managed. It is true that Chandradwip, Idil- 
pur and fiuzrugumedpur were sold for arrears of revenue soon after the 
Permanent Settlement and that Selimabad and Dakahin Sahabazpur also passed 
gradually 6ut of the hands of the old proprietors. Buzrugumedpur was, it 
would appear* the most highly assessed of all the Bakarganj parganas, as the 
partition papers upon which the decennial settlement was baaed showed a profit 
of only 31 per cent upon the rent of the dependent taluks* although there was 
in addition a valuable private domain; but its do vnfall seems to have been 
due more to quarrels amongst the proprietors than to the severity of the revenue 
and in its vast and well-placed forests there was ample scope for a proprietor 
of ordinary capacity to increase the rent-roll. The proprietor of Chandradwip 
was a lunatic and his mother a pious lady of whose charity the priests took 
advantage. The proprietors of ldilpur were free-booters who neglected their 
estates for their piracies, as the early correspondence preserved in the 
Ooilectorate abundantly displays. The purchasers have always found it a 
very valuable property. In Selimabad the family was large and quarrelsome, 
while in Daksniu Sahabazpur the river was always the enemy, aided at one 
time by the spies of the Salt Department whose activities are said to have 
frightened most of the inhabitants away from the island. It is> thus 
largely an accident that there were these sales so shortly after the making 
of the settlement, although it must be said that the proprietors of the larger 
estates were much handicapped by the feeble aid which was given to them by 
the law in the realization of rent from the chief tenure-holders. An extract 
which is given later in this chapter from a letter written by M Dampier as 
late as 1832 describes their difficulties in this respeet. In the smaller zamin- 
daries and tha taluks the old proprietors have retained the chief stake until 
the present day. In these it is usually only the Muhammadan proprietor who 
has been sold out He continued the Moghul tradition, fared sumptuously 
and bestowed magnificently, while he left the management of his property to 
his supple Hindu agents who craftily transferred his inheritance to themselves. 
It was no fault of the Permanent Settlement that while he kept his state 
they kept his estate. 

219. In that part of the district in which the permanent-settlement still 

hold good, the revenue is less than six lakhs of 
in e8 * ^*ere the proprietors make a profitof sixteen 

lakhs and the rental value is not less than sixty lakhs. 
If a survey as rudimentary and incomplete as t le Thak survey had preceded 
or followed the Permanent Settlement, much of this profit mast have been 
secured for the State. Enormous areas of waste on the border of estates have 
been gradually reclaimed and included within them. At the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment much of the district was no man’s land and such a survey would have 
secured this land and its profit for the State. From the forest and waste which 
was scattered in the midst of estates in such great profusion the proprietors 
would still have been abl»to derive a handsome profit. Bakarganj was not 
as other districts of the interior. It was not parcelled out amongst landlords 
and village communities ; it could not look back to a time when its jungles 
had been waving fields of grain. In much of the district the parganas were 
islands of population in a sea of furest. Each was separated from its neigh¬ 
bour by rivers encircling gloomy solitudes. These forests, marshes and sandy 
wastes had been granted to none and had been occupied by none. Whatever 
view be taken of the Permanent Settlement as a measure, it was no part of its 
scheme to bestow vast areas upon those who had no title to them; yet in 
Eastern Bengal this was one of its results. It was a blunder which only 
ignorance of local conditions made possible and which a survey would have 
prevented. 


Subsequent history oj the permanently-settled area. 

220. The subsequent history of the permanently-settled area offers no 

points of special interest in Bakarganj. The 
revenueg en » ral 6tream of legislation on the subject of land¬ 
lord and tenant affected Bakarganj but little, 
because the enforcement of law lies with the courts, which were generally 



inaccessible When legal rights cannot be enforced and legal protection cannot 
be obtained, ignorance of the law is apt to be profound. If it is doubtful 
whether Regulation VII of 1799 or Regulation V of 1812 were enacted with 
any reference to conditions in Bakarganj, it is certain that they had not the 
smallest influence on those conditions. It is certain also that the Moghul 
machinery of kanungo and patwari h«d never been extensively introduced 
into the district, if it had been introduced at all, as I find no reference to it 
anywhere in the voluminous correspondence of early days. The Regulations 
of 1816, .1817 and 1819 on the subject were therefore little more than a dead 
letter in the district. In early days it is clear landlords and tenants managed their 
affairs without paying any attention to the ayes and nays of the law and they 
continued so to manage them until the last quarter of the nineteenth oentury. 
It is doubtful if the Rent Law of 1859 operated to confer privileges upon 
any tenant who had not already got them and it is certain that the passing 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act (which a conference in Barisal called by the 
district officer had considered unnecessary) was followed by comprehensive 
enhancements of rent in the south and west of the district greatly exceeding 
the limit which that Act permitted. Abwabs or illegal exactions were collected 
briskly, despite the series of enactments directed against them, while arbitrary 
eviction, although never common, was not cheoked in the south of the 
district by the Rent Law or the Bengal Tenancy Act. In the north eviction 
was usually achieved under the forms of lew by a sale in the Civil Ccurts 
following on a suit for arrears of rent, often enough when the rent had been 
in fact offered or even paid. As regards the Bakarganj type of tenure, the 
law has always had little to say. Even the provisions of the Bengal Tenanoy 
Aqt on the subject were the fruit of experience in Bibar. Had an eye been 
spared for the tenures of Bakarganj, there must have been more than twelve 
sections in the Act dealing with teuure-holders. It is euriouB to find what 
little use has been made in Bakarganj of the Patni Keguktion (II of 1819), 
which allows summary sale in the Collector’s court for arrears of rent instead 
of the more tedious processes of the civil law. Despite the countless taluks 
and other tenures of Bakarganj, many of which must come within the Bcope 
of this Regulation, few applications are made for saleB in the Revenue Court and 
arrears of .rent are invariably collected through the Civil Court. The privilege 
is restricted however to those cases “in which the right of selling or briqg- 
ing to sale for an arrear of rent has been specially reserved in the engage¬ 
ments interchanged on the creation of the tenure.” Most of the older tenures 
had no paitas, or have lost them, while the reservation of a right, to sell was 
probably omitted for .some years aftor 1819. Still more surprising in the small 
advantage, which itt taken of the protective provisions of the Sales Act (Sections 
;'8 42 of Act XI of 13'9). Special registry is difficult no doubt, but common 
registry i« a formal matter, yet amongst the half-million tenures in Bakarganj, 
most of which were created since the Permanent Settlement, only 32 have been 
admitted .to common registry and none has been admitted to special registry. 
The protection given is no shadowy advantage, as the teuure-holders in 
Seliniabad found to their cost when a share of the zamindari was sold quite 
recently Many of the tenure-holders are educated men and none are ignor- 
apt rustics. It supplies therefore a very convincing illustration of the little 
attention paid to the law and the legislator in Bakarganj that a protection 
of this nature should so completely have been ignored. 

221. More notice has naturally been taken of the enactments relating to 

proprietors. The Sale Laws have however been 

Dsoo the ft es act. brought little into operation after the early fall 

of the greater zamindaries under the hammer. The early correspondence 
shows that in the first, twenty years there were a certain number of sales, 
chiefly of the smaller taluks, but as the Collector’s figures iucluded much 
of Dacca and Farid pur, separate statistics for Bakarganj cannot be supplied. 
The Sale Laws wero certainly administered with great leniency, because default 
was so common that the Collector in 1829 described 4,000 out of the 4/iOO 
pfopriptqrs as habitual defaulters. Except in casos of diluvion the arrears 
were eventually paid and were apparently occasioned by the failure of substan¬ 
tial tenure-holders to pay their dues, as described by Mr. Dampier, or by the 
adoption by proprietors of the very policy which influenced those tenure-hoi dors 
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of using the utmost of delay possible so as to derive a profitable money- 
lending business with the amounts made thereby available. Thereafter with a 
few exceptions sales were confined to diluviated taluks in the parganas of 
Srirampur, ldilpur and Maizardi, for which there was usually no bid so that 
they were bought in for the Government and removed from the roll. In 
modern times such taluks are largely bought in by the proprietors of the 
parganas, who hope to recoup their outlay when a turn in the river reforms the 
old site of the taluk with a rich silt. Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the operation of the Sale Laws is the universal belief that a purchaser is 
entitled to enhance the rents of the raiyats. This belief covers sales of tenures 
for arrears of rent by the Civil Courts and is shared by the rai-yat as well as 
by the landlord. It has no foundation in the law, which protects the holdings 
of raiyats as well as such tenures as are held at a fixed rate from before the 
Permanent Settlement. Most Bakarganj tenures on the other hand are avoid¬ 
able incumbrances. They are however rarely avoided, but the opportunity 
is taken by the purchaser to exact a fine for recognition, with or without an 
increase in the rental. In some of the larger zamindaries however, such as 
ldilpur and the Bauphal Estate, it is the invariable policy to purchase all inde¬ 
pendent taluks in the neighbourhood of the estate as well as all dependent 
tenures within the estate and to follow up the purchase by setting aside all 
avoidable under-tenures. 


222. Little advantage has been taken of the facilities afforded by the 
successive Partition Acts. Indeed the experience of those who have had 
recourse to partition has not been such as to encourege imitation. The great 
parganas of Clmndradwip, Selimabad and LLksliin Sahabazpur were partitioned 
before the Permanent Settlement and the partition papers are still in existence. 

Several taluks have subsequently been partitioned, 
Failure of the Partition Act*, but only two large estates, Shaistanagar and 

Arangpur. Where lands are so much scattered and under-tenures so numerous, 
partition is never easy ; and before there was any recoxd-of-rights it was 
exceedingly difficult. Bakarganj partitions have always been excessively 
dilatory and excessively costly in the making and the results have been r,arely 
satisfactory. In both Shaistanagar and Arangpur the partitions effected were 
so unworkable that the proprietors concerned preferred to ignore them. In 
the case of Arangpur more than fifty years had been spent in the making of 
the abortive partition. 

It is unfortunate that the Partition Acts have been so unsatisfactory, as 
there can be no question that partition would be a great convenience both to 
tbe proprietors and their tenants. Very few of the estates created at the time 
of the Permanent Settlement are so entirely self-contained that they have no 
land which iB not also a part of some other estate. In many cases the common 
lands could easily be partitioned between tbe several estates with manifest 
advantage to tbe administration. Amongst the larger zamindaries Azimpur, 
Chandradwip, both Sahabazpurs, Selimabad and Haveli Selimabad, Ramnagar, 
Ratandi Kalikapur, Sahazadpur, Saistanagar, Abdullapur, although apparently 
partitioned before the Permanent Settlement, were very imperfectly partitioned, 
and the lands left joint at that time have never been partitioned to the present 
day. Even amongst the petty taluks of Bangrora very few are without common 
lands, whilst 1^5 hold all their lands in common with one or more other taluks. 
Similarly almost all the lands of two parganas, Idrakpur and Rasulpur, are 
held in common. Altogether 361 estates which date from the time of the 
Permanent Settlement hold no land at all in severalty. It was no doubt due 
to the ignorance of the Dacca revenue authorities that such estates came separ¬ 
ately on to the roll, but they have been an administrative nuisance ever since; 
and as they have in many instances been an equal nuisance to their owners 
for.the best part of a century, they illustrate very forcibly the failure of the 
attempts of the State to provide a machinery for partition. 

223. Registration of changes in the proprietorship of estates has always 
been obligatory and far more notice has necessarily been taken of tbe various 
Registration Acts. In the days when the district was dependent upon Dacca 

. registration was naturally a dead letter, but after 

egis ra ion. Bakarganj was foimed into a separate revenue 

district in 1819, the first accurate registers were prepared and subsequently 
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up to the present data the registers have been kept in a far better state than 
the registers of the other districts of the Dacca Division. The Registers have 
been frequently rewritten—in 1841, 185], 1856 and 1876. The early registers 
were based upon quinquennial papers and the details of the land in the 
various estates were exceedingly vague and inaccurate. After the Thak survey 
these entries were thoroughly revised and the measured areas of the various 
estates were for the first time introduced. The present registers which 
■were prepared after the Registration Act of 1876 are based upon the Thak 
figures. It is a difficult problem for the revenue authorities to decide whether 
the entries specifying the lands included in the various estates should be 
modified in the light of the recent survey and rccord-of-rights. Variations 
are universal and in many cases comprehensive. While the record-of-rights 
certainly represents with accuracy modern possession and modern ownership, 
it must be remembered that a purchaser at a revenue sale is entitled to enter 
upon the estate as it was at the time of the Permanent Settlement. In default 
of other evidence the Thak survey has always been accepted by the civil 
courts as conclusive evidence of the limits of an estate at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement. It is not certain what course the civil courts would 


take, were an auction-purchaser to claim to be put in possession as part of the 
purchased estate of lands which the Thak included within the limits of the 
estate, but which, having been subsequently lost, are recorded within another 
estate in the record-of-rights. 

224. There can be no doubt that since the Permanent Settlement, no 
administrative measure has exercised so profound an influence upon the district 
as the revenue and Thak surveys. In the first place they supplied a detailed 
and accurate map of the district and thereby made modern administration for 
the first time possible. It is impossible to describe the fog which settles upon 

a traveller in the delta country, when accurate 
Importance of the Thak and maps are no t available. Direction, distance and 

delay are equally impossible to conjee ure m a 
country which is a network of rivers. Before the revenue survey, administra¬ 
tion in Bakarganj was mediaeval, afterwards only could it become modern. In 
the special domain of land revenue and land tenure the Thak was the more 
powerful influence. The boundaries of estates were authoritatively defined, 
the more conclusively that all the proprietors in each village signed the village 
Thak map, encroachment became difficult and ousted landlords could seek the 
aid of the Civil Courts with some hope of success. As a result, the old type of 
sanguinary foray gradually died out, while the Civil Courts began to take their 
proper place in the pacification of land disputes. Fiscally the survey was of 
great help in the assessment of areas which had not been settled in perpetuity 
and particularly in the scientific discovery of alluvial accretion. There seems 
reason to believe that the survey brought some special disadvantage to the 
cultivators along with the general advantage of improved administration. 
Certainly enhancements of rent seem very generally to have followed it, 
perhaps because it made resort to jimba much more difficult. The proceedings 
and methods of these surveys have been exhaustively described in the 
o Muzaffarpur final report and it is not necessary to 

r L ' urc ' repeat the description here. Bakarganj was how¬ 

ever one of the later districts surveyed and the methods of the surveyors had 
undergone a considerable development. The Thak survey, which preceded the 
revenue survey by a year, was under the control of a Civil Superintendent, 
who was usually a member of the Civil Service and was aided by several 
Deputy Collectors. Amins not only demarcated the boundaries of the tuauzas 
or villages, but measured with rod and compass the boundaries of the various 
estates which possessed land within the villages. The revenue surveyor 
then made a professional survey of the village boundaries, prepared a 
congregated map of several villages and filled it with topographical detail 
on the scale of 4 inches to the mile, while the Thak amin’s measurements 
of the limits of the estates within the village were worked up by a combina¬ 
tion of plotting and adjustment into a rough map of each village and of 
the estates within it on the scale of 16 inches to the mile. In Bakarganj 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gastrell, who was the author of most of the reforms 
in the procedure, was in charge of the survey party with such good 
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Value of the That and revenue 
•urvty map# in Bakarganj. 


results that the maps of the revenue survey 
remain singularly accurate representations of the 
country to this day. The Thak maps on the 
othtr hand have often been impugned; but impartially consiaered, the 
more closely they are examined, the more respect must be felt for them. 
As they were the only maps, which depicted in detail the limits of estates, 
the civil courts have always greatly depended upon them They are however 
very unequal in value, because supervision was so slender that the map of 
each village takes all its colour from the character and capacity of the amin 
who surveyed it. If he were industrious and honest, his map was reasonably 
accurate; if he were lazy or dishonest, the map contains many errors. Probably 
most of the maps reach a fair standard of accuracy; but in the marshes, which 
were unhealthy and haunted by the wild buffalo, the Thak maps are usually 
worthless and they often contain mistakes in jungly villages, which were still 
common even in the more populous parts of the district. The boundaries of 
estates within a village have often varied considerably since the Thak maps 
were prepared so that where there is no agreement between the modern map 
and the Thak map there is no necessary presumption that the Thak map is 
incorrect. Where some of the estate chaks agree, it is reasonable to assume 
that the Thak survey was accurately made and that lack of identity with the 
modern map in other chaks is due to transfers of land between estates owing 
to encroachment or the Jim 6$ system. 

225. The Thak survey was made in the mainland of the district between 
the years 1858 and 1860 and the revenue survey by the fourth survey division 
between the j'ears 1859 and 1863. The Sahabazpur island was at that time part 
of the Noakhali district. It was surveyed twice, by Captain KoIbo in 1846-48 and 
by the first survey division in 1861-65, following a Thak survey in the previous 
year. Kelso’s survey was rejected bocause there was no demarcation of estates 

Description of Thak and b ? P r f edmg Thak survey, but his maps agree 
Kevenue surveys in Bakarganj. ver y closely with the later maps of the revenue 

survey. The annual reports on the survey work 
in these years are eloquent of tl e difficulties mot in Bakarganj. In the Thak 
survey, which proceeded from the north to the south of the district, zamindars 
and tenants were more unwilling than elsewhere to point out the boundaries 
of estates so that there was even armed resistance near Barisal, while the 
emins were induced with great difficulty to go into the interior of the 
marshes. The people were very litigious and there were many boundary 
disputes to decide. These boundary disputes were decided by Deputy 
Collectors, who heard the parties, but delegated the duty of making local 
enquiries to peshkars. When the results of the Thak survey came to be compared 
with the Collector’s Itegisteis, an enormous number of discrepancies was 
fouud. Many estates had land in villages which were not named in the papers 
of the decennial Settlement while they had no land in villages which were 
named in those papers. Some estates were found without any land at all and 
many of the villages named in the Collector’s papers could not bo traced. The 
landlords were however unwilling to admit dispossession, and it was only 
after a special enquiry into each discrepancy that, the Thak mauzawar and 
mahalwar registers could be prepared for the district. This work was 
indeed only completed in 1869. Tho Civil Officer* in charge of the work 
at Barisal complained significantly enough of the danger of wilful alterations 
by the copyists, which were impossible of detection. It should be added 
that there was no Thak survey .south of the Dampier-Hodges line where the 
Commissioner in the Sundarbans was ordered to make the demarcations and to 
erect masonry pillars. No trace of these pillars can be discovered. The 
Revenue Surveyor complained as bitterly as the I'hak authorities that his 
men had never before so many difficulties to contend against fts in the centre 
and south of the district. The Thaks or demarcation mounds of earth) 
were neither permanent nor well placod. The population was obstructive 
aud especially the landlords, who at first pretended that they had lost their 
authority over their tenants after the passing of the rent law. Nobody would 
help the surveyors over bogs and quagmires and few were able to point out the 
boundaries in such localities. The connections in the big rivers were a 

• Mr. PoUew's No. 1&9, dated 27th October 1866, to the Secretary to the Board oE Serena*. 
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technical difficulty. However a good connection was made in 1861 between 
Bakarganj, Tippera and the intervening island and a good triangulation in 
I 860 between Bakarganj, Noakhali and the islands in the Meghna estuary, 
thus at last permitting an accurate map to be made of Eastern Bengal. 
In carrying out the the series of triangulations in the Meghna river— 

“ Many difficulties had to be encountered and overoome owing to the vapoura con¬ 
stantly arising from the water and the lowness of the banks constantly obliging us to take 
our angles from stati ns often on a level with the water so that it was by no means easy to 
get a steady and distinct view across the water. In the mornings the fog was often too 
denss aud when it lifted, but a short time was left ere the sun’B rays operating on the 
dense atmosphere made the marks wave and dance, beyond all hopes of obtaining true 
readings. The nature of the banks, frequently composed of a thin stratum of day 
over quioksand, made it difficult indeed to obtain a firm footing either for ourselves or for 
our theodolites; outting lines through the heavy null, reed and gigantio flag jungles wnB 
also a serious obstaole to quick progress. Not a man oould be obtained to help us in the 
task ; we had therefore to do it entirely by the aid of our survey parties and to keep them 
to their task, to go ourselves at their heard and break through the jungles with them. 
The heat and exhaustion were great; but the men acted admirably and reassured by ns aid 
our guns,had no longer any fear of wild animals with whioh these jungles abounded. Latterly 
when I reaohed the low jungly chars lower down the river, I had the mortification of seeing 
sometimes, as 1 looked through the telescope, my marks charged and knocked down by 
wild buffaloes, who thus showed their objections to anyone invading thoir solitudes.”* 

The cost of the professional survey appears to have been about Rs. 30 
per square mile and of the Thak demarcation and prepartion of estate Registers 
about Rs. 50 per squire mile. Kelso’s survey in Bahabazpur cost only Rs. 11 
per square mile, but the villages were very large. It must always remain 
a matter of great regret when so much was expended that the additional 
expense involved in a cadastral survey of the whole tract and a record of 
occupancy, albeit brief, was not attempted. Even as the work was planned, it 
was deprived of much of its value by the failure to show the estate boundaries 
in the village plans of the revenue survey and by the failure to erect permanent 
marks at village injunctions, which although repeatedly urged by the Surveyor- 
General was obstinately refused by the Board of Revenue. 

226. Tho management of the permanently-settled land revenue and the 

tauzi system have continued almost unchanged from 
»yrtem l " t0nce ° f the ° 1<l Uuz ' t ^ le Permanent Settlement until the present day, 
* Y em ' The kists fixed at that time are in force to-day. 

The revenue is now as then paid in at the head-quarters of the district, whatever 
the distance of the estate from that headquarters may be, arrears now as then 
are punished by sale of the estate, sales now as then are held four times a 
year by the Collector at his head-quarters, many estates now as then have 
lands in several districts, so that the district officer now as then has many 
revenue duties to perform outside his district, when an estate borne on his 
revenue roll has land in other districts. The by stem is not well adapted to the 
modern conditions of Bakarganj, and much of it is a relic of days when fiscal 
needs and administrative arrangements were very different from what they are 
to-day. It is essentially an anomaly that a district officer’s revenue jurisdiction 
should be different from his jurisdiction in the other duties of his administra¬ 
tion. He and his subordinate officers may be called upon to make sales, parti¬ 
tions and enquiries, to assess local rates, to give possession or to undertake 
management in lands within the district of another officer and that officer and 
his subordinates may equally have to perform similar duties in his district. 
It would not be a matter of great difficulty where an estate has land in two 
districts to make two estates of it and to apportion the revenue between the 
districts, thereby making each district officer responsible for all the revenue 
work in his own district and for none of the revenue work in any other 
districtf. The four kists for the payment of revenue and the obligation to pay 

at head-quarters bad their origin no doubt in the 
which is not well adapted to difficulty and danger of moving specie in earlier 

times and in the necessity or spreading the 
receipt of revenue over the different quarters of tho year. Now when the 

* Colonel Gastrell’s report ?to. 266, dated 1st November I86'>. 

f The Zemindsri of daidpur is a gO"d example All its lands lie in onp compact block in Thanss 
JVfatbaria and Hnandaria, hat At the Permanent Settlement the proprietors were allowed to amalgamate 
therewith a taluk which the family held of a few hundred acres, situated in Uacoa City and originally 
belonging to another pargana. 
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land revenue is only a small portion of the total rovenue and when communi¬ 
cations have much improved, a single kist and a single sale day would reduce 
work and be more convenient for all parties in a district which practically 
depends upon a single crop. As it is, landlords are forced to demand a 
portion of the rent at a time when tenants have no crop on the ground so 
that in many cases they are driven to the money-lender. Where also there is 
a complete umehinei'y for local collection of rent in the Government Estates 
which are scattered over the district, there 6 eems no reason why seventeen 
hundred petty proprietors with a revenue of less than fifty rupees should be 
compelledito pay that rovenue and to register changes in ownership at the 
district head-quarters.* Where estates are so profitable, there can be no 
danger to the security of the revenue in decentralization; and when decentra¬ 
lization is increasingly urged in other spheres, its application to the tauzi 
system is worth consideration, although that system has been so long 
regarded in Bengal as the ark of the covenant that it needs courage to suggest 
that impious hands should be laid upon it. 


The area under Temporary Settlement. 

227. The Permanent Settlement deprives the country, in which it obtains, 
of all further fiscal interest. Fortunately Bakarganj in contrast to other Bengal 
districts has large areas in which the Permanent Settlement has broken down 
or was never made. Indeed in one-half of the whole district the Rovenue 
authorities have had oppor unities for fresh fiscal experiments, of which they 
had taken advantage so amply that the fiscal history of that half is a tangled 
tale. The central motif in the his«» is the struggle betwoen revenue and 
relief from over-work. This etrug’gTb has been fought throughout a century 

and it is perhaps still not free from doubt to 
Fisoal policy in the area not w hich gjdo victory will ultimately incline. In 
peroaoentiy ..lU.d, ^ bcgin „i ng unU1 the Fifth Report of 

1833, settlement in perpetuity was an idol before which all Bengal bowed 
down. It appeuled to all officers of Government, to the higher because 
of the certainty of the yield of revenue, to the lower because of the relief 
which it afforded from potty fiscal toil. It involved a minimum of supervision, 
it was a machine which almost ran by itself. After 1833 the sacrifice of 
revenue in a permanent settlement became too obvious to be ignored, and an 
attempt was made to secure the simplicity of a permanent settlement without 
the loss of all the increasing profit from (ho land. Perpetual or temporary 
leases were granted as before to individual middlemen, hut the revenue was 
periodically revisable. This involved toil at each periodic revision, hut at 
other times no more labour than was required by an estate under permanent 
settlement. In the later years of the century the administration became less 
afruid of fiscal detail and more aware of the profits which were even under 
periodic assessment swept into the pockets of their middlemen, while at the 
same time the interests of the cultivator began to claim more attention and 
it was found that he was happy neitbor under a permanent settlement nor 
under a middleman of any sort. Tentative experiments were at last made 
in the direction of closer settlement at first with petty middlemen and finally 
with the cultivators themselves. 

228. The fiscal history of this area is therefore full of interest. The 

area is made up partly of land which was in 
xtento t atarea. existence at the time of the Permanent Settlement, 

but was either not included in it or, if included, subsequently lost tho benefit 
of it and partly of alluvial formations which were not then in existence at all, 
thus:— 


In existence at. the time of the Permanent Settlement— 

Permanently settled, but subsequently purchased by Government 
Not permanently settled—Jaigir ... ... 

Sundarbans ... 

Alluvium formed subsequently to tho Permanent Settlement .. 

Total 


Sq. mil es. 



1,550 


• The land of 1798 out of the 2089 permauentty-settioi oBtatea is confined to a iingle thana and the 
revenue of 1228 of these estates is less than its. 10. 
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Of this area 1,008 square miles still remain under temporary settlement. In 
the remainder (542 square miles) settlements in perpetuity have been granted at 
a revenue of Rs. 4,03,829. 

229. Dealing first with the permanently-settled estates which have been 

forfeited to Government by the operation of the sale 
Estateg purchased for arrears ] aW) the early policy was forthwith to make a fresh 
of revenue. settlement in perpetuity on the best terms which 

could be obtained. A conspicuous instance is the Zamindari of Gopalpur 
Mirzanagar, which was permanently settled by the Noakhali Collector in 
1862 at Rs. 10,170 on an area of 14,056 acres, a heavy sacrifice of prospective 
revenue. In later days only diluviatad estates have been purchased under 
the sale laws Before the Thak survey made it impossible, the proprietors 
usod to conceal such remnants of their forfeited estate as the rivers had spared 
by transferring them to another of their estates or by seeking the jimbd 
of another landlord so that Government very often was unable to find any 
land belonging to the estate. After the Thak survey, such remnants were 
sought out aud. came into the possession of Government, which has also 
taken possession of reformations of the diluviated lands, when they have 
occurred. Of these estates a temporary settlement has usually been made, 
although perpetual settlements have been frequent in modern times, where 
the estates were small and isolated. The lands are much scattered and in 
the aggregate they cover only a small area; as the terms of settlement 
were always governed by the policy prevailing in the rest of the temporarily- 
settled area, it is not necessary to deal with their fiscal history in detail. In 
respect of all purchased estates except Buzrugumedpur, the following table 
summarises the results of resettlement until the beginning of the present 


Number. 

Present 

area, 

Revenue at 

Permanent Settlement. 

Revenue 
District Sett! 

No land discovered ... 

305 

Acres. 

Nil 

Rs. 

9,973 

Rb. 

Nil 

Under temporary settlement 

28 

1,127 

6,644 

1,416 

Resettled in perpetuity— 

(a) with land ... 

39 

15,450 

9,255 

12,263 

(4) without land ... 

23 

Nil 

1,301 

307 

Total 

395 

16,577 

27,173 

13,986 


230. Only one of the purchased estates—Buzrugumedpur—is important 

enough for further description. It was purchased 
The dismal caso of Buzrugu- j n 1799 a nd wa8 f or 75 years the bugbear of every 

me pur " Collector who came to the district. The lands 

of Buzrugumedpur were very extensive, but they had mostly been granted 
in jangalburi taluks, several of which were old, but many of which had been 
created in the few years preceding the Permanent Settlement. Some of the 
more lucrative of these taluks were ni) taluks of the proprietors. In addition 
there were lands which had been retained by the proprietor as his personal 
demesne and there were extensive claims in the forest to the south of the 
estate. There is a great deal of correspondence amongst the district records 
concerning Buzrugumedpur, and the Collector of Dacca had the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining possession and information and in collecting rents 
from the talukdars. The final settlement of the lands of the estate took a 
long time. Direct management was tried for two years and failed and the 
Board of Revenue then determined upon the separation of the dependent 
taluks, as it was considered that this offered a far more certain means of 
collecting arrears. The serration was effected by 1813 and involved a 
settlement in perpetuity of the rents. The rents which were thus made 
perpetual were the rents found in the papers of a bdttvdrd, which was made just 
before the Permanent Settlement. Government by no means approved, 
pointing out that jangalburi taluks were expressly uot entitled to separation 
and that without a fresh jamdbandi it was wrong to consider the rents collected 
by the zamindar to bo the ultimate limit of the Government demand. By 

r 
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tliis separation all the rights of proprietors were conferred upon the erstwhile 
dependent talukdars. The valuable ntj tenures of the old zamindars were also 
secured to them on those easy terms. Apart from the taluks, the land held in 
closer settlement by the proprietors, the zamir.dar’s private demesne, was at 
first farmed, while the chakran or service lands were assessed to revenue. 
In 1822 the revenue obtained was only a little more than Rs, 2,46,000, 
although at the decennial settlement 20 years before it had been Rs. 1,93,181, 
and the proprietors had obtained a rent of Rs. 2,46,000 from the dependent 
taluks alone. Subsequently all the demesne was sold at a five years’ bonus 
on a rental fixed in perpetuity and the total revenue amounted to Rs. 2,73,000. 
Some of the taluks have since been bought in at sales for arrears of revenue 
so that the revenue to-day amounts to Rs. 2,84,000, including ferries and 
fisheries. By these proceedings 635 estates have been put on the roll in 
place of the original zarriinduri, of which 578 are still in private hands, 
40 have been purchased by Government, 4 have redeemed their revenue, 
2 are ferries and 3 fisheries, while 7 are admitted and 8 are concealed 
lakhiraj. These estates occupy an area of 179,110 acres, afford their owners 
a profit of more than Rs. 2,50,()(»0 and have a rental value of more than eleven 
lakhs of rupees. Had it not been for the policy of settlement in perpetuity, 
the purchase would to-day have brought in an additional revenue of three or 
four lakhs of rupees ; hut even in acceptance of that policy it would appear that 
a raueh greater revenue must have been secured, if only by a survey and a fresh 
investigation of assets of the estate some attempt at a real knowledge of the 
conditions of the estate had been made before the fresh settlements in 
perpetuity were concluded. 

231. This is not however the whole of the lamentable tale. In the haste 
to get rid at all cost of the trouble of management, sixty five thousand acres of 
forest were settled in perpetuity at a revenue of Rs. 1,615. There were two 
grants, Ramna Bamna and Aila Pbuljhuri. In Ramna Bamna it is true the 
quondam zamindar had given an amahama just before the sale of his estate, but 
reclamation had barely begun and the grant included twenty times as much land 
as could then have been under cultivation. Fortunately Ramna Bamna came 
again into the hands of Government, but the passion for granting permanent 
settlements was not to be denied and a fresh settlement in perpetuity was con¬ 
cluded in 1342 at a much more reasonable revenue. The grant of the villages 
of Aiia and Phuljhuri was made in I80o with the concurrence of the Board of 
Revenue Both of tho villages were at that time forest and the Collector of Dacca 
wrote that from the information which ho had been able to gather through his 
officers, the land did not appear to be able when brought into a state of cultivation 
to bear a much higherassessment. The “officer” who gave the information was 

the real applicant for tho lease, the Nuib of Buzrugu- 
ip ^tfuznigunaedpur^ 8 £ ° rest med P ur > who subsequently absconded and was 

prosecuted for the embezzlement of seventy 
thousand rupees. Seven years after tho grant was made, his family sold it 
to the. ancestor of the present Nawabs of Dacca for Rs. 21,000. The 
boundaries in the patta were vague, and not content with obtaining 44,000 
aeres at a revenue of tis. 372 a year, the owners sued Government, fortunately 
without success, for a further sixty thousand acres. The long litigation which 
began in 1830 was only ended in 1870. The grant was obtained by fraud 
and this was known two years after it was made. There is a vast amount of 
correspondence about it, yet it was never measured and it was never impeached 
on the ground of fraud. It must remain a mystery why it was not cancelled 
when the naib absconded. Had this step been taken, no more would have 
been heard about it. The sacrifice of revenue in these two grants was not 
only enormous, but tho existence of the grants made impossible the resumption 
of the lands as part of the Suudarbans to which they really belonged:— 


Grante. 

He venue. 

A rea. 

Assets of tbo 
proprietor. 

Rental value. 


Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Aila Phuljuri (1805) ... 

Rarana Bamna— 

372 

43,974 

1,17,187 

2,94,833 

Original • ... 

Revised (1842) ... 

1,243 4 
19,488 / 

20,802 

29,031 

99,510 
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233. Jaigir was not of much importance in Bakarganj. Claims to hold 
_ r revenue-free were dealt with according to tbe terms 

Valid and invalid lakheraj. G f Regulations XXXVII (hMahi) and XIX (non- 

badshahi) of 1793. Tbe enquiries which were continually being ordered by the 
Board of Revenue and for which there was a most ..complicated machinery of 
Special Commissioners and of appeals were spread over a very long period in 
Bakarganj and were indeed not concluded until the Thnk survey. They had a 
very small result. The area resumed as invalid ltikheraj was only 2,070 acres. 
It was by the terms of the Regulations entitled to a settlement in perpetuity at 
very favourable rates upon the principle of tempering the wind to the shorn lamb 
and Ihe actual revenue settled upon it was Rs. 2,258. The area recognised as 
valid lukheraj consisted of 3,297 acres in 10 grants according to the figures of the 
Tha/c survey. There was also a small number of petty giants, mostly invalid, 
against which proceedings were dropped or were never instituted. Those are 
known as chhdpi (concealed) lakheraj in Bakarganj, but elsewhere as “nynn 
khalasi, ” i.e released as being less than 50 bighas. This limit was fixed by the 
Board of Revenue, but was interpreted by them as being a village limit and not 
a grant limit, an interpretation which had some curious and illogical results, 
thus a grant which spread over four villages with 40 acres in two and 00 acres in 
the other two would have been resumed in two villages and ignored in the other 
two. The area as measured in the district survey of these two classes was 
as follows:— 


Valid lakheraj 
Chhapi lakhoraj 


Total 


Acres. 

9,167 

2,885 

12,052 


233. It will ba observed that the area recorded in the re cord-of-rights as 
belonging to the lakheraj properties recognised as valid is immeasurably 
greater than the area which was released, This is due almost entirely to an 
increase in area of Dcbatra Madan Gopal Thakur (No. 20 in tho Collectorate 

B Register), the f amily domain of the Chandra- 
vahdTakheraj ,18e ' n are: * ° f dwip Raj family, although it has now passed by 

sale out of the hands of the family. The increase 
by which 419 acres became 6,336 acres may have been due to encroachments 
on the drandradvvip zamiudari, but more probably represents the real area of the 
domain, the extent of which was concealed at tho time of the resumption 
proceedings and in the thak survey, which followed closely upon them. 
A similar increase, although not of so astonishing a nature is to be observed 
in other revenue-free properties and particularly in Nos. 5 and 15. All these 
increases were reported to the Collector on 1st April 1911 for detailed investiga¬ 
tion and reference to the Board of Revenue, but the pressure of other work has 
been too great for the Collectorate staff as yet to take the investigation in 
hand. 

234, The Nowara Jaigirs were resumed at the time of the other lakheraj 
resumptions. The resumption was made by a special officer working in Dacca, 
aud under the orders of the Board of Revenue permanent settlements were 
mado of the Nowara lands at the favourable rates extended to invalid lakheraj. 
The reasons for this exceptional treatment are not traceable in the 
papers preserved locally. The Nowara lands were not in any sense of 
the term revenue-free properties, as they were assessed to revenue like other 
estates, but the revenue was allocated to the maintenance of a fleet to keep 
Mughs aud other pirates in check. After the British assumption of the 

dewani, they were appropriated to the support of 
the Naib Nazim and it was only after the abolition 
of an independent Nizamat that they were resumed. They were neither in 
law nor in fact entitled to treatment as invalid lakheraj, nor were they entiled, 
m law to a permanent settlement. However after the manner of the time a 
permanent settlement was granted to them. The following summary .shows 

p 2 


The Nowara Jaijirg. 
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the terms upon which they were settled and the sacrifice of revenue which the 
settlement involved:— 


Humber of 
Estate?. 

Total area. 

Revenue 

Assets of 
proprietor. 

Ren*al 

value. 


Aores. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

18 

824 

(144 

1,796 

2,662 


Alluvium, 

2 5. The chief resumptions in Bakarganj were however of alluvial accre¬ 
tions and islands under the authority of Regulation II of 1819 as explained by 
Regulation IX of 1825. By these regulations any accretion which formed in 
any river subsequent to the Permanent Settlement belonged to the proprietor 
of the land to which it adhered, but was assessable to additional revenue; 
while any island thrown up in a public navigable river and surrounded by 
unfordable channels belonged to the State. In a district such as Bakarganj 

with hundreds of oscillating rivers the amount of 
Resumption of alluvion. land which has formed since the Permanent Settle¬ 

ment has been immense, but it has been tho practice to assess only accretions 
on the larger rivers. As far as can be ascertained, no action was taken in 
Bakarganj until some time after the procedure Regulation (VII of 1822) was 
enacted, but resumption of alluvial accretions was very active between the 
years 1829 and 1837. By Act IX of 1847 the procedure was entirely changed 
and resumption vyas only allowed upon a revenue survey made ten years after 
the preceding revenue survey. Of islands however Act IV of 1868 permitted 
possession to be taken at any time. In accordance with Act IX of 1847 a Deara 
survey was made in Bakarganj in the years 1879-1881, but was confined to the 
Ganges and Moghna rivers. It was conducted by Babu Parbati Charan Ray, 
Deputy Collector, and was followed by a flood of litigation which was not 
concluded for many years; altogether 9,492 acres were lost by Civil Suit 
and 24,058 acres were resumed and assessed with a revenue of Rs. 16,936. A 
fresh Deara survey is going od at the present time, but the results are not 
at present known and cannot be incorporated in ,the following tables, which 
represent tlio total area resumed as alluvial islands and accretions. It should 
be noted that the area given is the area at the time of the district survey 
and is very much larger than the area at the time of resumption 



ABBA KBSUMED AS ALLUVIAL ACCRETION OR ISLAND- 

JBEEOBE 1847. 


AFTBB 

1847. 



Accretions, 

Islands. 

Accretions. 

Islands. 

No. 

Area. 

No. 

Area, 

No. 

Area* 

No. 

Area. 

In Bakarganj mainland ... 

129 

24.27S 

52 

21.403 

87 

15,898 

81 

15,445 

In the Sahabazpur island 

21! 

48,291 

42 

81,090 

26 

19,855 

23 

58.949 

In tlie Snndarbans 

"2 

4,479 

■ 

8.256 

6 

6,793 

18 

82.483 

Total 

156 

77,045 

96 

110,749 

118 

41,941 

72 

96,577 


236. A careful examination of Major Rennel’s map gives the impression 

that the resumption authorities failed to secure a 
Misconduct frequent in alluvial g rea t deal of land on the banks of the Arial Khan, 
resumptions. which formed after the Permanent Settlement, 

Whether this be true of the Arial Khan or not, it is certainly true of the south 
of the Sahabazpur island, where the zamindari of Krishnadebpur was permitted 
the enjoyment of vast accretions without further assessment. On the other 
hand the deara surveyor, Babu Parbati Charan Ray, did his work well in the 
piost discouraging circumstances. But the subordinates of the district staff 
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have always found the resumption of alluvion a tempting field. There is 
hardly a large accretion in which some fraud or misconduct has not been 
detected. In one case some members of the Collector’s staff secured possession 
of a large and lucrative island tllsa Ghagra) by a forgery, while in later 
years there is every reason to suspect that the staff which investigated 
resumptions on the Meghna was in the pay of the riparian zamindars. In the 
islands of Megha and Buller the rights of Government were only saved after 
independent investigation by the settlement authorities of releases which had 
been made on the recommendation of the Collector’s revenue subordinates. 
The Sahabazpur island is dotted with the irregular acquisitions of members of 
the old settlement arid khas mahal staffs, and the Collector’s directions for a 
settlement of new lands with the actual cultivators have been repeatedly set 
at nought by benami arrangements with moneyed men, which these staffs have 
engineered. In the vast new island, which is slowly forming at the head of 
the delta, Government rights have been thrown away with both hands. In 
one case ^chur Killmi^ mismanagement of a civil suit led to the loss of 
additional revenue on 3,000 acres, when the plea that they were part of a 
permanently-settled estate was uphold in civil litigatioft, although the contract 
of the claimant specifying the area for which revenue was being paid and 
stipulating to pay additional revenue for- accretions lay at the time in the 
Collector’s record room. In another case (chur Trailakya) a subordinate took 
advantage of the Collector’s ignorance of a difficult question of reformation to 
obtain an agreement by telegram to an unfortunate compromise in the High 
Court of a 6uit which Government had won in the lower courts- 

237. The following statement exhibits the fiscal condition of alluvial 
estates at the time of the district settlement operations 




Accretions, 

1 

Islands, 



No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

No. 

Area. 

Revenue. 


Mainland— 



Rs. 



Rs. 


Private estates permanent- 

51 

13,037 

22,lt0 

39 

5,577 

10,884 


lv settled. 








Private estates temporarily 

146 

24,837 

48,630 

Ml 


... 


settled. 





• 



Government estates 

20 

1,695 

5,241 

44 

31,262 

45,897 


Sahabazpur islands— 








Private estates permanent* 

2 

6,528 

8,856 

24 

17,341 

27,864 


ly settled. 








Private estates temporari- 

43 

58,164 

99,770 


• • • 



ly settled.* 








Government estates 

6 

3,464 

3,914 

41 

1,22,407 

97,683 


Sundarbaus— 








Private estates permanent- 

2 

4,479 

3,763 


• •• 



ly settled. 








Private estates temporari- 

4 

5,822 

2,405 





ly settled. 








Government estates 

1 

970 

1,578 

20 

30,739 

2,138 


Total 








Private estates permanent- 

55 

24,044 

34,779 

63 

22,918 

38,748 


ly settled. 








Private estates temporari- 

192 

88,823 

1,50,806 

• « • 




ly settled. 








Government estates ... 

27 

6,119 

10,733 

105 

184,408 

1,45,718 


Grand Total 

274 

118,986 

1,96,318 

168 

207,326 

1,84,466 


* Accretions in Bijainagar and Kalmi, which have been amalgamated with original estate*. 
The Government estates amongst the accretions have beeu purchased in sales for arrears of revenue. 
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238. In the mainland those estates are so scattered and so diverse in ago 
Methods of assessment in alia- size and conditions that no generalizations are 
vium io the mainland, and in the possible concerning them. A large number lie on 
Suudarbans. tlio banks of the Arial Khan river. In earlier days 

it was usual to make settlement with the proprietor at so much a bigha and 
to leave him to make his ovrn arrangements for developing the estate and 


assessing the tenants until the estate was fully cultivated, when a settlement 
in perpetuity was usually given to him. In the resumptions after the deara 
survey another method was very common. Rents were settled for the tenants 
found in possession and the proprietor was offered settlement at 70 per cent, 
of his rent-roll. In the ja mabandi or record-of-rights which was prepared to 
embody the proceedings these tenants were indiscriminately recorded as 
occupancy raiyats, although very often they were in law tenure-holders, when 
they held tenures on the bank to which the accretion had adhered. The 
cultivators who held under them were thereby reduced in status to unier- 
raiyats or tenants-at-will, when tho} ? were by law entitled to an occupancy 
right In the Sundarbans the islands in the Meghna estuary are- too much 
cut off from civilisation and too much exposed to cyclones and tidal waves to 
tempt any but the hardier colonists. Several attempts have been made to settle 
them with capitalists, but all have failed and they are chiefly of value to-day 


as grazing grounds for great herds of buffalo. 

289. The fiscal history of the resumptions in the Sahabazpur island has 

been much more uniform and exhibits few points 
Methods of assessment m Shaha- similarity with the history of resumptions in 
azpur a uvium. the rest of Bakarganj owing to the fact that the 

island was at that time part of Noakhali and clave to the system of farms and 
haolas employed by Sir Henry Ricketts. After resumption the accretions 
were let in farm for twenty years, after which those which were considered 
fully developed were settled in perpetuity with the farmer, while the rest 
were retained under temporary settlement with the same or another farmer. 
A large number of the estates fell in for resettlement about 1870 just after the 
island had been transferred to Bakarganj and at a time when there had been 
much discussion concerning the revenue policy of Government, which had 
resulted in an order of the Board of Revenue, circulated with the approval of 
Government, that the basis of settlement should be in all cases the rents 

actually paid or fairly payable by the cultivating 
C°utroversy regarding treat- raiyats of an estate under settlement. The Collec¬ 
tor of Bakarganj apprehended serious trouble even 
amounting to rebellion, if this basis were made the basis of settlement in 


Sahabazpur. The Board of Revenue referred the whole question of the treat¬ 
ment of Bakarganj haoladars to Government in a letter (No. 194 A., dated 
29th March 1876,', which explains clearly the peculiar conditions in the 
resumed estates of the Sahabazpur island and from which the following extracts 


are taken :— 


In letter No. 483 A,, dated 9th Deoember 1874, the Board submitted to Government its 
views as to the mode in which the assessment of tenures should be fixed in estates uuder 
settlement and as to the proportion in which the allowances made to tenure-holders should be 
divided among the several parties possessing various degrees of proprietary interest in the 
estate. In paragraph 7 of that letter reference was made to the local custom of Baokergunge 
by which the assessment bad been based, in certain estates, not on the rent paid or payable by 
the cultivating ryots, but on that paid by the class of tenure-holders known as haoladars. 
In Government letter No. 2584, dated 21st December 4874, the Government approved of the 
principle laid down by the Board, that the basis of settlement should be in all cases the 
rents actually paid, or fairly payable by the cultivating ryots of an estate under settlement. 
‘It was never contemplated by Government,’ the Lieutenant -Governor remarked, ‘that 
the proportion of the assets to be allowed to Government as revenue should depend upon 
the existence or non existence of intermediate tenures upon the estate.’ 

2, The Board have consistently endeavoured to give effect to the principles thus laid 
down in all the recent settlements which have come before them, in most eases they have 
found no difficulty in applying them ; but in Baokergunge their introduction has given rise 
to a voluminous correspondence, and brought to notice questions of much difficulty whioh 
have finally necessitated the present reference to Government. The Member in charge has 
dismissed tne whole subject personally in conference with the Collector of Baokergunge, the 
Legal Remembrancer, and the officiating Seoretary to Government in the Revenue 
Department, and bo will endeavour now to place the matter before Government in a clear, 
and connected shape for final decision. 
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3. Nearly all the settlement work o£ late years in Baokergunge has been carried on 
in estates which, whether the property of Government or of individuals, were some fifty 
years ago mere wastes of jungle. The general way in which they were reclaimed was the 
following. A large tract would be let for terra of years to a ‘ farmer,’ or what is termed an 
abadkari-talookdar, who undertook to pay a certain lump sum for the whole. This settled, 
he proceeded to reclaim either by bringing in and settling ryots (jotedars) immediately 
under himself, or by making over certain portions of the land to a class of tenants known 
locally as baoladars, who undertook to reclaim these lots by either cultivating themselves, or 
finding ryois to cultivate below them, Tho haoladurs again would often sublet portions of 
their holdings to nim-haoladars, and so on, until there arose frequently, between the 
sottlement-hoider and the cultivating ryot, a series of tenure-holders, all or many of whom 
were porhaps themselves, as regards portions of their holdings, cultivators as well as tenure- 
holders. In the ease of smaller estates the whole area would occasionally be settled, not 
with a farmer or -talookdar, but directly with one or more baoladars. In subsequent 
settlements, whether of rent by tho proprietor or of revenue by the Government officers, it 
has apparently b^en the custom of the district to fix the rents of baoladars at a rate some¬ 
what more favourable than those of mere jotedars holding directly from the proprietor, 
farmer, or settlement-holder, and it has never been the oust'm to interfere with, or take any 
elfeotive cognizance of, the rates payable to the baoladar by any subordinate tenants or 
cultivators holding under him. The rent or revenue of the estate has, in short, wherever 
the whole area happened to be let out in haolas, been fixed upon the basis of the haoladari 
rates, without direct reference to those of the cultivating ryots. Thus, for instanoe, if the 
ordinary rate parade by a cultivating ryot holding under a farmer was [is. 4 per kani, tho 
haoladari rate would be perhaps Rs. 342 per kani, in addition to which a oertain peroontage 
of extra laud (so many karas per kani) was usually allowed to the haoladar free of assessment 
by way of, as it is locally termed, mat ban, or profit. 

4. It is obvious ihat the original objeot of these arrangements was to euoourage tho 
reclamation of waste land hy making it the interest of these tenure-holders to seek for and 
bring in cultivating ryots. But in the oourse of years circumstances have in many cases 
changed. The custom has spread without there being always the some justification for it. 
The farmers and settlement hol lers have oreated haolas even in cultivated estates without 
anv proper authority. The haolas have been bought and sold by speculators in laud rent 
as though they were ordinary talooks or tenures, and all olasses concerned claim now the 
perpetuation of the system of favoured assessment which was in its inoeption only designed 
to meet the exceptional early ciroumstauoes of unreclaimed estates Settlements very similar 
in principle were made in former years in other parts of these provinces. But it has 
elsewhere been usually held that the nllowanoe of favourable terms of assessment during the 
period of reclamation did not prevent the application of the ordinary principles of assessment 
when the estates came under resettlement as ordinary properties Of course the Revenue 
authorities have always dealt liberally with reclaimers of jungle; but as regards the mode 
of assessing their tenures after the expiry of the terra allowed for reclamation, it has not 
been considered that there was anything to bar the Government from going down to the 
rents fairly payable by the cultivating ryots. 

5. Tho Board, acting upon the orders of Government, have endeavoured to apply these 
ordinary principles of settlement in Baokerguuge. But the Collector now represents that 
it has not; yet been found possible to induce any of the hnoladars to accept settlement on 
the terms proposed. Mr. Barton urges that ‘ the chief element of value in the haoladari 
tenure lies in this, that the settlement officer tGes the rate whioh the haoldar shall pay to the 
farmer or Government, but does not fix the rate whioh the cultivator shall pay to the haoladar 
for lands whioh the latter may lease t ' him within his tenure ’ The haoladar settles with 
the aotual cultivators at the best rates ho can get. The haoladnrs oare nothing for the mere 
recognition of their (enure as a tenure on the estate unless it is assessed in the manner 
hitherto customary. They do not claim to hold free of enhancement. They do not even 
objeot, it now appears, to tho settlement officers ascertaining the rates actually paid, or 
estimating those fairly payable by the cultivating ryots for the different qualities of soil. 
And they allow the settlement officer to make use of those rates as a rough sort of guide 
to the fixing of the rate per beegha that the baoladars should pay. But they protest 
against his recording the holdings and rates of the ryots holding under them. They will 
not hear of his drawing up, as is usual in settlements under Regulation Yli of 1882, a 
raiyatwari jummahundi, the effeot of which would, they contend, praotloally be to prevent 
their recovering from their ryots during the term of settlement any higher rates than 
those recorded in the jammabundi. The substance of the argument of the baoladars is 
thus put by Mr. Barton : ‘They have all the risks oonneoted with the land in their haolas. 
If ryots do not pay or ruu off, cr die without assets, they .have to suffer. They have to 
stand the expense of litigation with their ryots. If there is a bad year and the ryots 
raise no more rice than will feed them, the haoladars have to let their rents staud over till 
next year, and havo often then to borrow money at 24 per cont. to pay the Government 
revenue. Again, at the end of every year not less than a quarter of tbeir rents is outstand¬ 
ing, aud yet they have themselves to p ly up punctually. The offer of a peroentage in the 
manner proposed by the Board upou their ryots’ rates would not be an adequate return 
to them. Ttiey get more under existing arrangements. Aud their haoia right consists in 
the maintenance cf those arrangements’ They would not be unwilling, he thinks* to 
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give up the allowance of mathan, or exoess land, but they will not acoept any system of 
remuneration by a mere percentage on ryots’ rates, and will fight the matter out in the 
oourts to the last. 

6. There is nothing, the Member in charge considers, in Mr. Barton’s description of 
the haoladar’s risks and position to distinguish him from any other middleman or talukdar, 
and did tho question turn merely on that ground there would be no need to enquire whether 
any departure from the ordinary principles of settlement should be allowed in these cases. 
The allowance made to cover charges of collection is a fair consideration for all such risks. 
But we are here undoubtedly confronted with a Btrong looal feeling, a plainly established 
local oustom, and a population of a diffioult and turbulent character. In most of the oases 
that have come before the Board the estates are the property of private persons, but it is 
seldom indeed that the proprietor will acoept settlement. He prefers to draw his 10 per 
cent, malikana undisturbed, and to leave the risk and trouble of managing the haoladara 
and ryots to the Government farmer. It is certain that we shall find it impossible to 
effeot amioable settlements in the manner first proposed by the Board and Government, and 
we must be prepared, if we insist on this course, to support our farmers in the courts, and 
to maintain order, if need be, among the peasantry of these outlying tracts. It behoves 
Government therefore to be very sure of its position legally, and to select its line of policy 
with full advertence to all the facts. 

12. The above proposals of course refer only to those haolas whioh we are bound to 
reoognize either by the faot that they have been duly reoognized already by the proprietors 
of estates when in possession, or by our settlement offioers acting on behalf of Government. 
Wherever a tenure of this kind has been created by a farmer without authority during the 
currenoy of his lease, it should be set aside, unless there are any speoial reasons for now 
recognizing it. Aotual clearers of jungle should be encouraged, but no others. In the 
same way the settlement offieor should set aside all unauthorised creations of nim-haolas or 
other subordinate tenures by the haoladars. 

13. Muoh of the mischief done by excessive sub-infeudation on these estates has 
arisen from the long torms of leases originally given. Ten years is probably quite long 
enough for a settlement, as the land is rapidly brought under cultivation, and it becomes 
very difficult to get rid of the tenures that oreep in during the period of a 30 years’ lease. 
It seems, moreover, in the present uncertain state of the currency very unwise to admit 
engagements at fixed rates for long periods. 

240. The decision of Government was recorded in a minufe by the 

Lieutenaut'Governor of Bengal, dated 26th April 
1876, which was circulated to the local officers to 
form the basis oi their proceedings. This minute ran as follows 

A question has been submitted by the Board of Revenue regarding ‘ haola ’ tenures 
in the deltaio district or Backergunge. A haola tenure means the grant by the landlord 
of a certain limited area of waste land to a small agricultural capitalist, oalltd the 
‘ haoladar,’ in order that he may reclaim it : he settles down some cultivators on the land, 
advances them some little money wherewith to ereot homesteads, buys ploughs and cattle, 
and gives them seed for sowing the foid-orops, and the like : he colleots rentB from them 
year by year, and pays some quit-rent to the landlord. The rents realizable by the haoladar 
from the cultivator follow the conditions of all other rents. The quit-rent payable by him 
to the landlord is generally variable, and may be enhanced according to circumstances. 
The permanency, however, of his tenure as haoladar, and his position as middleman between 
the landlord and the cultivator, is, as I understand, not open to question. So long as he 
pays the quit-rent to tho landlord, he may keep bis tenure and make his own arrangements 
with the cultivators. 

2. Suoh is the general case with the haola tenures in private estates permanently settled, 

3. But there are many estates, some belonging to Government and others to private 
persons, in which tho dues receivable by Government are temporarily settled for terms of 
20 and 30 years from time to time. Some of these have been leased to farmers. A new 
settlement is now being made of the Government revenue, and the settlement offioers are 
at the same time fixing the rents payable by the oultivators. In most of these estates there 
are haola tenures, and as a new settlement is being made, a question has arisen as to whether 
the settlement offioer has a right to determine the rents receivable by the haoladars from 
the oultivators, as well as the quit-rent payable by the haoladars. The haoladars, who 
constitute an important class, while admitting the right of the settlement offioer to revise 
the haola quit-rent, yet strongly objeot to the rents of the oultivators being fixed by the 
settlement officer, alleging that this matter should bo left to be arranged between the 
haoladars and the oultivators ; ou the other hand, it is urged that these oultivators are 
entitled to have their rents fixed by settlement, as all other oultivators, 

4. Alter considering all that is submitted by the Board of 'Revenue, I think that, 
wherever a real haola tenure has arisen, the right of the haoladar to settle the rents with 
his oultivators, without interference from the settlement offioer, must bo allowed. This 
right arises from the nature of the ease and the oustom of the oountry. If this were not 
allowed, I should apprehend, after consulting the Collector, that some trouble might arise 
in the distriot. 


Decision of Government. 
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5. Some o£ these tenures have been informally granted, but have acquired validity 
from having boon indirectly or tacitly acknowledged in previous settlements. In these cases 
the full haoia right must be allowed. 

6. In other cases there appear to have been temporary, reoent, or unauthorized 
acquisitions of tenures, which are now oalled haoia. but which cannot be so acknowledged 
formally. Such cases ate grants made by farmers within the period of the expired 
settlements, or even by other authorities not oompetont. In such instances a permanent 
haoia tenure cannot be recognised ; the laud must be settled like all other lands, and the 
rents of the cultivators must be fixed by the settlement officer. 


Orders 

out 


not completely carried 


241. It ia only necessary to make two comments on those transactions, 
the first, that, the information at the disposal of the Board of Revenue was not 
in all respects accurate, the second, that the policy then outlined was never 
completely carried out. A careful examination of the haolas in the estates 
in question shows that the number held at any time by agrieultursits or 
even by residents of the estate was very small and that nearly all such were 

,, , , , ...... of a very inconsiderable area. All the larger 

mat ion regarding haoiadar. 4 . 8,8 ElTlCl tuG V8st Itt&jority OX fill llRol&s WGX0 

held by Hindu money-lenders and others of the 
non-cultivating classes, living in distant districts and chielly iu Farid pur. 
A great many were nij haolas of the various farmers who had held the estate 
and had no intention of relinquishing the whole of it, when the period of the 
farm was up. No inconsiderable number was held by the x’evenue staff of the 
district. The wife of one Settlement Deputy Collector in particular was a 
large owner of haolas. The picture drawn therefore of the haoladar as agri¬ 
culturist, supporting tenants who were really agricultural labourers, is largely 
fictitious. The apprehensions of a disturbance in the district which so largely 
influenced the decision wear a different aspect, when the potential rebels are 
seen to be not turbulent sons of the soil but distant money lenders and the 
wife of a revenue official. Where subinfeudation is so extensive and so 
peculiar, it is always an easy thing for the revenuo subordinates to hoodwink 
their Collector. Fifteen years later a large number of settlements were 
carried through on the basis of the routs of cultivators without a hint or 
murmur of disturbance. 

242. The effect of these decisions was to permit settlement with haoladars 

and to leave haoladars to make their own arrange¬ 
ments with under-tenants, to cancel unauthorised 

' _ haolas and to limit the period of settlement to 

10 years. The first two orders which suited both haoladars and the settle, 
ment staff were obeyed until the passing of the Tenancy Act made settlement 
of the lent of all classes of tenants pait of the law, the final two orders 
were ignored. Pressure was put upon the staff to grant long term settlements 
and many were granted for 30 years, while the settlement staff took care 
that no inconvenient enquiry into the validity of haolas should be initiated. 
As regards the term of the settlement, the Board’s sanction was always 
ob'ained without any indication that it involved the contravention of policy 
deliberately conceived One of the difficulties of dealing with the historv 
of land-revenue policy in Bakarganj lies in its lack of continuity. Broad 
principles were never authoritatively laid down for the guidance of revenue 
officers, who wore allowed or assumed a discretion in the application to 
similar cases of methods and rates determined iD any one case aftor long 
discussion. Thus in estates of tho same nature assessed at the same time 
in the same locality there will bo infinite variety in the classes with whom 
engagment is made, in the rate of profit allowed, in the length of term, in the 
conditions enforced and in the rates of rent imposed. In Sahabazpur at this 
time some farmers got their farm for ten years and some for thirty, while 
others got a perpetual lease at an enhanceable revenue and others again a 
perpetual lease at a permanent revenue, although no reason is apparent for 
the difference in treatment proposed by the local settlement officer. '\ bus in 
tho case of granting p rmanent settlements, which were especially numerous 
in the years 1863 and 1864, there was a reaction in the early seventies 
and some orders were passed condemning and restricting the practice, yet 
J. find that 7 estates were permanently settled in the Sahabazpur Island 
between the years 1373 and 1880, one in 1886, and one in 1895. 


q 
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243. Altogether 26 of the resumed alluvial accretions in Sahabazpur 

were permanently settled. The rate at which 
riaUc“n,. 90ttlCmCnt 0f allU ' they wore settled and the sacrifice of futu.e 

revenue involved is shown in this tabie:— 


Area in acres. Revenue. Rate per acre. 

Re. Re. a. 

23,868 36,720 1 8 

The Sundarbans. 


Profit* of 
proprietor*. 

Rs. 

67,495 


Rental value. 

Rs. 

96,510 


244. The most lucrative and the most interesting of the temporarily-sottled 

_ , , _ , , properties in Bakarganj is the Sundarban forest, 

Extent of the Sundarbans. 1 -i ,• ,» e 

which lies on the set coast in the southern part of 
the district, but at the time of the British occupation extended far into the 
centre of the district and covered 610 square miles.* Attempts were made to 
bring these forests under cultivation even before the permanent-settlement, while 
during the 120 years which have elapsed since these first experiments overy 
imaginable expedient hasheon tried in order to convert them rapidly into rice- 
fields All the facts in the history of the Sundarbans have been set forth in great 

. ,, detail in Mr. Pargifer’s “Revenue History of the 

Sundarbana. lter * a °°° unt 0 1 0 Sundarbans from 1765 to 1870 ” It is difficult 

however to extract a conn* cted history of the 
Bakarganj Sundarbans from this great quarry, as it combines into one account 
transactions which took place in the three separate districts which the 
Sundarbans covered. 

245. Under the rule of the Muhammadans the forest was regarded as 
belonging to the Slate and not included in any zimindari. This view was 
adopted by the early British administrators and the first systematic attempt to 
bring the forest under cultivation was mado in accordance with a plan pro¬ 
pounded by Mr Tilman Henckell when Judge and Magistrate of Murli (Jessore) 
to Warren Hastings on 20th December 1783. The plan was to lease the land 
in small lots to cultivating raiyats, who would hold ciir< ctly under Government 
and renew the former prosperous cultivation of the Sundarbans during the 
early days of th) Moghul Empiro, Cultivation would bring other benefits in 
its train, as it would drive out th.o dacoits and facilitate the manufacture of 
salt. The Governor-General approved the plan ou 7th February 1784, 
appointed Henckell “ Superintendent of the Sundarbans” and sanctioned the 

terms of the grants which were to be given. 

b y^H e n c ke 1 f and War ten Hastings! Henckell showed great activity and soon had 

leased a lakh ot okj has, but m many cases the 
neighbouring zamindars claimed the land and thore was great contusion until 
in August 1786 he defined the limit of the forost by planting bamboos as far 
east as Buzrugumedpur. This line was well known as Honckell’s * bansgari.‘ > 
Unfortunately Henckell left in ;789. Everything was in confusion and his 
successor in March 1790 pronounced the scheme to be a failure, not from any 
inherent defects but from want of data for determining what was Sundarban 
land. The Board and Government were discouraged, the scheme was 
abandoned on 20th August 1790, and it was more than a century before 
another attempt to settlo the Sundarbans dirt ctly with cu'tivators was made. 
Few of Henckell’s grants survived the confusion which followed his retirement 
and the hostility of the zamindars after the Permanent Settlement. Those 
which survived had changed their character. They esmo to ba known as 
Henckell’s “Taluks” and were even designated parganas. In fact instead of 
being cultivators, as was originally intended, the lessees had acquired the name 
and status of Talukdars. This seems to have been the result of tho severe 
struggle to which they were subjected and wlrch eliminated the weaker lessees. 
Many of the original grants were amalgama'ed and the influential men who 
survived could not bo called raiyats Probably the grants were always too 


• The total area of the tract which was resumed as belonging to tho Sundarbans was 610 square miles, 
but with later aeoretiona and with the islands in the Meghna Estuary the area now amounts to 697 square 
miles. In these later acoretions 19.0K8 acres hare not been resumed or asaossed, 4,779 acres hare been 
pesmanently settled at a revenue of its. 3,753 and lees tlian 2,000 acres of the remainder is coltirated or 
hat been leated out. 
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large to be cultivated by araiyat, and in any case those were not days in which 
a small man could stand alone. 

246. Throo of these grants have su-vivod in Bakargunj, Kaleran Chandi- 

Henckoll's taluk* in L akarganj. P ur > k, ]°? n “ Par g ana ; Bijainagar, on the extreme 

east of the district and two islands in the Meghna 
Estuary, Ham Hari Char and Char Kalmi. The conditions of the grants, 
which are very clear, have never been carried out. They were never 
permanently settled, although settled at a fixed rate of rent upon such land 
as was found on measurement to be cultivated. In the confusion which 
followod the permanent settlement, no measurement has over been made and 
they have been placed upon the tauzi as permanently-settled estates. 
Furthermore although the area of the grant was specified in the lea*e und 
there is an express clause that all additions shall bear an additional 
assessment, this provision has never been acted upon in the island grants, 
although at tho Thak survey each grunt was found to be several thousand 
acres in excess of the original area. Henckell’s three grants were actually it 
appears for 256 acres and a revenue of Hs. 348. 

247. It was only after the Permanent Settlement that the zamindars really 
came into tho field. Their claims were not moderate, as they claimed between 
them tho whole forest up to the sea. In meeting these claims, the policy 
originally laid down was to reject any claim which was not substantiated by 
a specific entry in the hastabud , upon which the decennial and therefore 
the permanent) settlement was framed in each estate. It was not easy 
howevor to decide claims where thero were no clear maps, nor to deal with 
encroachments. It was found moreover that interpolations wore constantly 
being fabricated in the hutabuds. The boundary of the forest was always 
fluctuating, and in the absence of any legislative enactment every act done 
or lease granted could be challenged by the zamindars in the civil courts. 
Those were the days when the relations between the judicial and the 
executive were strained. The zamindars took everything to the courts, 

Claim* by zamindars lead to progress was entirely stopped and the delays in 
legislation socuring the Sundar- the civil court were so great that the position 

ans ort e tato bocame hopeless Legislation was the only 

alternative to loss of the Sundarbans. Legislation was therefore undertaken, 
but it was not until 1828 that it was complete, as the early laws although 
their intention was obvious left a loophole through which the zamindars 
could creep to the civil courts and thereby paralyse the executive. By 
successive Regulations XXIII of 1817, II of 1819 and III of 1828 it was 
affirmed that “ the uninhabited tract known by the name of the Sundarbans 
has ever been and is hereby declared to bo the property of the State,’’ 
while Regulation IX of 1816 established the office of Commissioner in 
the Sundarbans for tho management of the property thereby 
acquired. 


248. The provisions of Regulation III of 1828 were very trenchant. 

Regulation in of 1828. The b° UQ dary of the Sundarban forest was to be 

laid down by accurate survey on the spot and 
could only be impugnod by an appeal to a Special Commissioner on the 
single ground that a specific quantity of land included within the boundary 
was in tho effective possession of the appellant at the time of the permanent 
settlement. Suits in the civil court for lands within the boundary were to be 
forthwith dismissed. 


border 


249. The right of the State had thus been established after long contro¬ 
versy and the claims of the zamindars overthrown. But the zamindars were 
not easily defeated and they presented themselves in another guise as claimants 
for a preferential right to engagement for the lands immediately adjoining 
their estates. The Board of Rovenue, advisod against the claim on the 

ground that it would be prejudicial to bond fide 
colonists and the Government decided in 1828 
that the border zamindar should have no exclusive 
right to settlement, but other things being equal might lie allowed a prefer¬ 
ence as an act of grace. After resumption however few estates, if any, were 
settled with the border zamindars, although many were settled with tilukdars 
who were found in possession, having encroached upon the forest by virtue of a 

q 2 


Long persistence of 
zsinindars in their claim. 
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grant from the border zamindars. At the time of resumption no zamindars of 
talukdars or other squatters took the question into Court, deterred no doubt by 
the trenchant phraseology of the Act; but they only slept up.>n their claims, 
which were revived under the guise of a claim to maliki right and to malikana 
in case they refused settlement, when the land revenue of the resumed estates 
fell due for revision. The Board of Revenue in 1849 and again in 1850 
referred the claim to the Deputy Governor, who refused to pronounce on the 
question of right, but concurred with the Board in approving settlement with 
the abadkar ” as he conceived ‘the just and enlightened principle of the 
expediency in all ordinary cases of formally recognizing the right of property 
in the person who may be found in possession of the land . . . to be the 

principle by which the Government had been guided up to this day.’ The 
case had been misconceived as was usual where matters were complicated by 
Bakarganj subinfeudation. The claimants were the talukdars, but the 
persons ‘found in possession ’ and also the real abadkars were in Bakarganj 
the haoladars and their tenants. The talukdar had obtained a grant from the 
border zamindar, who had no title to bestow it, and had forthwith divided it 
amongst osat talukdars in return for a money present and an annual rent and they 
in their turn had parcelled their shares amongst the haoladars for a similar 
gratification. The majority of the talukdars and osat talukdars had doubtless 
never even seen their grants. However the legal question was finally set at 
rest by the Courts, although the decision came too late to save many of the 
estates in Bakarganj, where permanent talukdari pattas had been granted in 
accordance with the Deputy Governor’s view. The Sader Pewani Adaulat in 
the Baroikhali case (23rd March 1857) held that Regulation III of 1828 justified 
Government in settling its own grantee upon the resumed land end did not 
bind it to respect the claims of any party to settlement on the plea of previous 
occupancy or any other plea ; and again in the Tushkhali case(30th April J 857; 
went even farther, holding that a haoladar or an abadkar who derived his 
title from a zamindar, whose own title ceased with the resumption decree, had 
no title at all after that decree; and in answer to the plea that clearance of 
jungle gave a good title in law or at any rate on the ground of public policy or 
benefit, the Court held that, if no legal* title existed, no object however praise¬ 
worthy or advantageous could in law supply the deficiency and declined to enter 

into the question of public benefit or policy, 
the civil Courts. di “ P ° 3ed ° f by These rulings appear to be contrary to the estab- 

Jished English doctrine of ameliorating waste, but 
no doubt they were governed by the express declaration of title in the State in 
Regulation ill of 1828 and by the fact that it was to defeat encroachments 
and claims of this very nature that the Regulation was passed. The Court 
was equally uncompromising with the claim that a talukdar who had once 
been admitted to settlement obtained thereby a right to an offer of engage¬ 
ment at every period of resettlement. In 1863 it was laid down by the High 
Court (Debnath Rai v. Government No. 471 of 1863) that Government was 
not bound to resettle with the settlement-holder land which had been settled 
with him on resumption for a term of 20 years; and again in 867 in Govern¬ 
ment v, Tekith Pakhrun Sing (No. 417 of 1863, Wyman’s Reporter, Vol. IV, 
page 2) that as the defendant in a resumption suit had no legal right to be 
admitted to a settlement, such settlements are made as a favour and indul¬ 
gence and the oeeupaut had no legal right subsequently to force himself upon 
Government as a tenant. Despite these rulings one of the Commissioners in 
the Suudarbans prattled of malikana and maliki right in his reports as late as 
1870 and introduced the term and the right into many pattas , which he 
granted on resettlement to talukdars. Most of these cases were revised, but a 
few escaped and the talukdars of the Rabnabad Islands on the strength 
of such au escape claimed to be recorded in the record-of-rights with the 
name and style of proprietors. 

250 The survey of the Sundarban boundary ordered by Regulation III 

of 1828 was made in 1830 in Bakarganj by Mr. 

830 * I,anipier ‘ fIociges lmo of William Dampier as Commissioner in the Sun- 

darbans and Lieutenant Alexander Hodges as 
surveyor. The survey was recorded in a series of ru'bakans which mention 
its course and name the villages, estates and streams which lay alongside 
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it. Rivers usually formed its limit. The proceedings were conducted in the 
presence of the zamindars and their agents and all other’ parties interested. 
The Sundarban boundary then laid down was marked by a line of bamboos 
and has always been known as “ the Dampier-Hodges’ lino ” and has never been 
disputed. The plans of the survey were drawn on the scale of 4 inches to 
the mile with another series on the scale of 1 inch to the mile and a map on 
the scale of 1 inch to 2 miles, the coast line in which was interpolated from 
Major Rennel’s Atlas of 1779. “ Hodges’ Map ” was published by a Mr. 

Wood in 1891 and was advertised by Messrs. Black & Co. 

Tne land included within the Dam pier-Hodges’ line consisted of reclama¬ 
tion anl forest, as the line was meant to demarcate the boundary of the forest 
at the time of the Permanent Settlement. In Bakarganj reclamation 
had proceeded apace since that date and was reported to have been most 
active in the east, where the Mughs had colonized not only the Rabrtabad 
islands, but Lalua, Baliatali and other portions of the mainland as well, 

251. The Dampier-Hodges line was conclusive that all land to the south 
ox it was not included in the Permanent Settlement, but it did not end the 


attempts of the Sundarbans Commission to resume. Some years later when the 
continuance of the Commission was threatened on the ground that there was 
no work left for them to do, they displayed a feverish activity in resumption 
of land on the north of this line in the hope of justifying their existence. 

Many of the cases were bad and others in which 
sumption of la,0r atUmpU et re ’ the Government title was indefeasible were lost, 

as,there was no system in the prosecution of the 
cases which in the general disorganization of the office wore left, to take 
care of themselves. 1 believe Chak Raghua, resumed in 1847, is the only 
successful case in Bakarganj, while the failures were many. The last enquiries 
were completed in 1887 after the Revenue Survey in 1862-63. The last pro¬ 
posal for a fresh resumption was thrown out in 1866 and the final act in the 
drama of resumption came when the Privy Council decided the Aiia Phuljhuri 
appeal in 1870. 

252. The assessment of the Sundarban forest which had been secured for 
“Resumed Mahals Government is a long story in two parts. One 

part concerns the terras upon which reclamation 
grants in the forests were made and the other part concerns the methods by 
which the land, which had been encroached and brought under cultivation 
previous to resumption, was assessed. Such land was technically known as 
a “ resumed mahal” which the Board of Revenue defined as “a mahal, the 
lands of which though situated within the bmndary of the Sundarbans, and 
theiefore not falling within the operations of the docennial settlement, had 
been usurped by the zamindars of the decennially settled estates or by- 
squatters, but which have been subsequently resumed in favour of Govern¬ 
ment under the provisions of the resumption laws ” Such usurpations had 
been very extensive in Bakarganj and authority had been given to Mr. 
Dampier to assess all resumed mahals immediately after resumption. These 
assessments were made by him in the years 1830-1834 after extensive and 
detailed surveys in the areas concerned and were revised and completed by 
Mr. Grant, his successor, in 1836. Tho total area of the “resumed mahals” 


was 162,120 acres, but this included about 2o,000 acres of forest, which was 
partly scattered in the midst of reclamation and partly on its borders.* ft was 
usual to make rivers or streams the boundaries of the mahal and to include 
within it any forest found within these boundaries. 


253. The assessments of Mr. Dampier were carefully and thoroughly 
, , made and were models, which were rarely imitated 

n >aba7s“ a brM m r e Dampie‘r' lSUm 5n after >’ ears - [n ali these estates subinfeudation 

had been very extensive ; at the top was a talukdar, 
whohad got an abadkari grant from the zamindars and was often one of the 
zamindars themselves ; below him were the osat talukdars, amongst whom he 
had straightway divided his grant, retaining two or three of the most fertile 
osat taluks in his own possession ; below the osat talukdars were the haoladars, 

* South Tiakhali (No 4600) although resumed with 1,066 acres was afterwards amalgamated with the 
surrounding forest and included in a forest grant under the Rules of 1863. Excluding it the area of the 
resumed mfttals was 161,066 acres. 
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whom Mr. Dumpier found to bo the true reclaimers, since they cleared the 
forest at their own expense and divided the lands when cleared amongst 
a lower class of men, nim-haoladars, who were at first genuine cultivators, but 
the improvement in the country and the rise in the value of land enabled them 
in turn to sublet their lands to k'xrshas (ploughmen •, who were mere labourers 
destitute of all rights but had only come into existence in the northern mahala 
and in Baliatali and Dhankhali. Mr. Dampier carried his measurements down 
to the nim-haoladars, but he did not admit them into the rent-roll (jamabandi) 
os he pronounced their rights to be nou-heritable 'ghair maurasi), inasmuch 

as they were unable to transfer their lands and were 
Classes of tenants existing :n w holly dependent on the haoladars, who had trans- 

ferable and heritable rights and were the only 
substantial and responsible occupants. Mr. Dampier held the haoladars to be 
“ maurasi raiyats ” and made them the basis of his jumalandi, leaving the rights 
of all below them to the cognizance of the Civil Courts. This description covers 
all the “ resumed mahals ” except Ohhota Baisdiya and Hangabali in the Rabna- 
bed Islands, where the forest had been cut down by the hired labour of Mughs 
and there were no cultivating raiyats, although there was a well-developed 
chain of under-tenures of the usual type. The cultivators here hired them¬ 
selves out and got money wages or half the crop and they seldom cultivated the 
same land in consecutive years. Mr. Dampier found that the local theory 
regarding rent in the system of subinfeudation was that each grade was entitled 
to keep as its profit one quarter of the rent paid by the next lower grade. He 
accepted the theory and based his assessment upon the rates which he found. 
These rates differed indifferent mahals and different parganas. In Ohandradwip 

ta'ukdars paid from Re. 1-4 to Re. 1-12, haoladars 
Mr. Dampier’s method of ft 8< 2-8 to Rs. 3 and karshadars Rs. 5 and Rs. 6 a 
assessmen . Chandradwip kani of 2t> acres. In Arangpur 

haoladars paid Ro 1-2 and karshadars Ks 2-6 an Arangpur bigha ('7 of an 
acre), while in Syedpur haoladars paid eight and nine annas and talukdars six and 
seven annas a standard bigha CMS of an acre). The jungle and forest included 
in the mahal were assessed at the full rate eventually after a rent-free period 
and a progressive scale, except in the ease of blocks of dense unbroken forest 
w hich were not ass sstd. 'Pile zauiindars were put aside and settlement was 
concluded in most mahals with the talukdars and in some mahals 
with the osat talukdars, who had at least in their own estimation 
accepted the risk and burden of reclamation. They were assessed at their 
own special rate without deduction. In the technical phraseology of the 
Revenue Regulations, they thus become the “ sadr raalguzars.” It was 
only after considerable hesitation and an independent enquiry by the Collector 
that the Board sanctioned these assessments, as the long chain of under-tenures 
and the consequent shrinking of the revenue raised doubts of their value 
in the Board’s mind. When sanctioned, they were sanctioned with a warning 
for the future against the pernicious system of subinfeudation combined 
with a caution against heedlessly innovating upon established usage. 
Most, of the settlements were made for twenty years in accordance with 
tho views of the Court of Directors, who deprecated permanent settlements, 
unless as in the case of resumed lakheraj there was a statutory right to 
settlement in perpetuity. But for this opinion there can be no doubt that 
the Board of Revenue would have sanctioned these settlements in perpetuity. 
The arrangements of Mr. Dampier were clearly the only possible alternative 
to direct management, which was at this time never even considered; if the 
* ... . .v. talukdars were r etained, the long chain of subinfeu- 

involved recognition of subinfeu- dation must be retained also, together with the 
dation. distribution of profit to which the middlemen had 

become accustomed. It is clear that Mr. Dampier himself did not like the 
system, even when he stereotyped it. Indeed he proposed legislation to 
relieve the cultivator from oppression and in his letter* he gives a striking 
description of the condition of these mahals — 

“ I have been much struck, whilst employed in this district by the general wretched 
condition of the lower orders, I was most particularly surprised, as 1 found tho country 


•Commissioner in Sundarbuns to Sudder Board, dated 10th September 1832. 
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itself was most fertile; and produoiug with but little tillage, all the necessaries in general 
use by the lower orders, whilst large markets are sitnated, so as to take off all the surplus 
produce; and a great trade in grain and betelnut takes plaoe between this district and 
Calcutta. Their oondition could not therefore have arisen from the want of a vent for 
their produce, nor from the poverty of the soil not giving a sufficient return to their 
labour. 

It appears to me to have its souroe entirety in the conduct of the zamindars and inter¬ 
mediate landlords. 

The property of the zamindars principally oonsists of a number of under-tenures, the 
oooupiers of whioh are oalled talookdars, ousat talookdars, neem ousat talookdars, howala- 
dars, etc., etc , who pay a fixed annual rental for the land, and have a hereditary tenure in 
it. In but small and detached portions of the estates do the zamindars oolleot direct from 
the cultivators of the soil. 

The intermediate tenants, who are frequently persons of considerable property, find 
that the money which ought to be paid for rent can Da aipplied more profitably by them in 
cash advances to their ryuts at an enormous rate of interest, purchase of grain, or in 
advanoos of rioe and paddy to the uuder-oultivators, for food and seed, where the payer 
reoeivos back at the olcae of the harvest whatever he advanoed with 60 per oenh as interest, 
and they prefer allowing the zamindars to pr^seoute under Regulation VII, 1799, or even 
foroing them to institute a regular suit, before any payments' are made on aooount of their 
rents. As the Government arrears must be paid, the landholders are forced to borrow and 
to rack-rent those rvats from whom they aolleot dircotly to pay the interest of the debts thus 
incurred : when by "the decree ot the Court the talookdars are forced to pay the interest of 12 
per cent,, and the expenses of the suit of oourse fall on them. It is not however to be supposed 
that these aro defrayed from the profits of their grain speculations, or he interest of their 
advances, lhey afford an exouse to the talonkdar to levy fresh cesses from his ryats or to 
inorease the rent of their lends to suoh an extent as to render subsistence on them almost a 
matter of impossibility. In every inatanoe it is tbo ryat who suffers ; all the exactions, 
expenses of litigation, eto , are made to oorno on him alone in the ond ; in a great part of 
the dhtiiot the transactions between the rvats for purchase of different avtiole3 of food 
at the hdt* are conducted by barter, bo great is the soaroity of even the lowest circulating 
medium; everything but a bare subsistence being taken from them by the landowners of 
one kind or tho other. ” 

254. The total revenuejin these early settlements of the “ resumed inahals ” 
was tts. 1,01,400. Their subsequent history is not as uniform as this first assess¬ 
ment. Some were permanently settled by the efforts of Brbu Umakunta 
Sen, who was the Commissioner in the Sundarbana when the early settlements 

fell in. These permanent settlements were it 

resumed ir.raU^ ,entl ° f the a PP ears irregular, as bylaw the right to grant 
* J permanent settlements was vested in the Governor 

General in Council, who had never in such cases delegated it to lesser 
authority. Three were sold by public auction in i860 in pursuance of 
the policy of encouraging Europeans to settle in the Sundarbaus. Most of 
the other estates were at their second assessments settled as before with 
talukdars, unless they proved recusant owing to the refractory turbulence 
of their haoladare, when the mabal was given in farm. The recognition of 
subinfeudation was a damnosa liaersditas which involved the adoption of the same 
methods in the second assessment as in the first. The chain of subinfeudation 
had however grown longer and the jamabandi was now carried down to the 
nim-haoladurs and in some cases to osat-nim-haoladars who had in the 
meantime made good their claim chiefly by payment of Miami to those 
lights of alienati m, subdivision and succession, which had been formerly 
recognized in the haoladars. In the meantime also there bad been inter¬ 
polation of nim osats between the osat taluks and the baolas and of 
osats between the haolas and nim haolas. Obviously the revenue would 
become less instead of more, if each additional link in the chain of 
tenures were to be recognized as entitled to its allowance on the approved 
system. The Board’s forest rate of 8 annas a standard bigha was brought in 
to meet the difficulty and applied to haoladars, the rents payable by cultivators 
were left to be fixed by contract and the talukdars were allowed a deduction, 
usually of 23^ per cent, on their rent-roll for profit and collection expenses. 
The term as before was fixed for 20 years. 

255. The settlement of most of the resumed estates fell in again in 
the seventies Tushkhali however was now a khas mahal, as no person 
was found willing to undertake the management of that turbulent tenantry. 
In the other and especially the eastern estates there was great confusion 
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in this settlement. There were three classes all 
i Third assessment of the “ resumed bitterly hostile to each other, the talukdars, the 
a a 8 kaoladars and other intermediate ten are-holders and 

the cultivators. The assessment was first taken up by a Deputy Collector, 
who espoused the cause of the cultivators, fixed a reasonable rate of rent for 
them and fixed a reasonable revenue bj> reducing the profits of the talukdar 
and intermediate tenure-holders. They appealed to the Board, who listened to 
the appeals and cancelled the proceedings. After some delay Mr. Pargiter, 
who had become the Commissioner in the Sundarbans, was entrusted afresh 
with the assessment, but in the meantime, his hands had been tied by the pass¬ 
ing of Act VIII of 1879 which, enacted without any reference to Sundarban 
conditions, directed that assessment should be based upon the recognized 
raiyats in each estate. In the face of Mr. Dampiers* proceedings Mr. Pargiter 
most unwillingly found himself compelled to accept the haoladars as ts maurasi 
raiyats ” and to ignore their under tenants. There were appeals and the 
cultivators in particular prayed for direct management and to be rid of their 
talukdars. The talukdars however got good teims from the Board of Revenue, 
while the cultivators were somewhat cynically told that they would find their 
remedy against exorbitant demands in the civil courts. The revenue of the 
resumed mabals at the time of the district settlement operations (including 
Tushkhali and other estates managed direct and all permanent settlements but 
excluding Tiakhali) had risen to Rs. 2,54,C8l as follows:— 



Number 

of 

! estates. 

i 

Area. 

Un- 

reolaimed 

forest. 

Revenue. 

Rental 

value. 



Acres 

Acres. 

| Rs. 

Rs. 

Settled with sadr malguzar9— 






Permanently at a revouue fixed in 

9 

17,006 

Nil. 

26,940 

1,31,551 

perpetuity. 


101,782 

23,151 

96,663 

2,98,922 

Permanently at a revenue liable to 
alteration. 

29 

j 

Temporarily 

5 

13,098 

298 

17,166 

1,13,458 

65,065 

Settled with oooupying tenauta 

a 

25.935 

297 

1,30,650 

Total 

46 

157,821 

23,746 

2,54,227 

6,26,188 


The whole of the forest had at one time been reclaimed, but much had 
relapsed again into jungle after the storm wave of Ps76, which swept the 
eastern resumptions clean of cattle and inhabitants and which accounts for the 
considerable amount of forest still found. 

250. There can be no question that the condition of the <! resumed mahals ” 
had throughout the whole period been disquieting. At the time of resumption 
they were in an unhealthy condition, the cultivators on the one hand being 
without rights and oppressed and the talukdar on the other hand being flouted 
by the tenure-holders. Iu Tushkhali the tenure-holders so completely got the 
upper hand that it was many years before the direct management of Govern¬ 
ment officers was able to bring it into order and though this was accomplished 
by the last settlement iu 1889, when a record-of-rights was prepared, it was 
accomplished somewhat at the expense of the cultivators upon whom, the 

assessment was severe. Elsewhere after a long 
Disquieting condition of the struggle the talukdar has got the better of his 
'eHod ledmaliala ' tLr0USll0UtUie middlemen and has succeeded by force and chica¬ 
nery in driving out those who brought the 
forest down. Eor the cultivators the change of masters was disastrous. The 
haoladars may have chastised them with whips, but the talukdar chastised 
them with scorpions. Enhancement, extortion, eviction became their portion; 
no exaction was too heavy, no punishment too severe, no wrong too gross, 
no trick too mean : there was no oppression in the district liko the oppres¬ 
sion in the resumed mahals round Marichbonia, in which the king’s writ did 
not run. 
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257. The greater part of the land included within the Sundarbans was 
dense forest at the time of resumption and from the earliest time it has been 
the object of Government to being the Bakarganj forest under cultivation. 

None of it was ever reserved and, as the land was 
ores grants high and fertile and expensive embankments were 

unnecessary, the Bakarganj forest offered a favourable field to the colonist. 
After the failure of Henckell’s attempt to deal direct with the cultivator, the 
accepted policy was to find a capitalist who would undertake the task of 
reclamation ; and eighty years were spent in devising terms which would not 
only attract the capitalist, but also compel him to reclaim. 

258. The first rules on the subject of forest grants were issued by the Board 

in 1817, but they were very vague, except when 

i- .es o. is ana they limited the area to be granted to 10,000 bigha #. 

Government approved a form of lease ( patia) on 24th March 1825 with a 
security bond. The terms of the lease permitted a rent-free period of 7 years 
for the whole grant and an exemption of one quarter from any revenue in 
perpetuity. On the remainder the revenue was to be 8 annas nett per bigha. 
Half of the grant was to be cleared within 6 years. In Bakarganj three grants 
were made undor these rules by the Collector to the Mughs which were 
however soon surrendered. 

259. These rules were revised on 25th March 1830. By the new rules the 
revenue-free period was extended to 20 years, the revenue was fixed at 
8 annas a bigha from the 24th 3 ? ear in perpetuity, but the grants were to be 
cancelled if a quarter of the forest was not cleared within 5 years, These rules 
remained in force until 1853, although repeatedly under discussion. The 
only changes made during this period were that the grants were made by 

public sale after 1846 and that where a grant was 
u es 0 1 ‘ forfeited for inadequate clearance, the portion 

cleared was after 1848 settled witli the grantee in the ordinary way. From 
the list prepared in 1852 it appears that seven grants were made in Mkarganj, 
but none had as yet begun to pay revenue. This slow progress was duo to the 
want of an internal survey in the forest in Bakarganj, which although much 
discussed and even ordered in 1837 and again in 1845 was never carried 
out. Rough surveys were made from time to time, but they were very 
inaccurate and the work of one surveyor largely employed in Bakarganj was 
condemned as untrustworthy. He had indeed measured the area'of Jnanpara 
as 19,800 bighas, when it actually contained over a lakh of bighas! The 
Bakarganj forest was never really surveyed until the Revenue survoy of 
1862-63; but it was nearly covered by Mr. Smith’s Burvey in the east in 
1854-55 and Mr. Gomes’s survey along the Baleswar in 1852-57, 

260. The whole policy in respect of forest grants came undor consideration 
in 1852, when the Board oi Revenue submitted an important report, No. 461 of 
14th December, in which they reviewed the'systemof forest grants since their 
commencement and observed that many of the grants had been abandoned, 
revenue was to seek and clearances had been less than were anticipated. The 
failure was due partly to speculation, but chiefly to the eight-anna rate, 
which they held was really double the rate originally contemplated. They 
proposed a rate of 4 annas (but in Bakarganj 5 annas) to be reached after 
35 years, which should contain a rent-free period of 10 years, and they 
combined with this proposal recommendations for the limitation of grants to 
3,200 acres, exemption of one quarter from any assessment and a clearance 
condition of one quarter in five years With the penalty of forfeiture. They 

further proposed that the old grants should be 
admitted to the new terms, but not the “resumed 
mahals ” whose circumstances were entirely 
different. The Government communicated these 
proposals at the desire of the grantees to two of their number, who 
objected to the limitation in size as futile, to the proposed rates as 
excessive, to the clearance clause as needlessly severe and to the higher 
rate in Bakarganj as objectionable, because of the distance of the 
markets. The Government accepted the Board’s review of the position 
and the grantees’ view of the proper terms. The paramount object 
of Government, it declared, had been the reclamation of the Sundarbans, a 


Slow progress leads to exliaus. 
tire consideration of forest grant 
rules iu 1852. 
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pestilential tract near Calcutta, which afforded a home for wild animals and a 
shelter for smugglers and pirates. The improvement of the revenue was 
altogether of subordinate importance. The terms offered should be such as 
would attract acceptance and there would be no security bond, no limitation 
in size and no higher assessment in Bakarganj. In the case of more than two 
applicants for the same grant, it should be knocked down to the highest bidder 
at a public sale publicly advertised. The terms of the existing grants could 
be commuted into these terms dating from the commencement of their existing 
leases, provided that all lands already brought under assessment should bear 
the full assessment of 2 annas a bigha forthwith. If grants were forfeited 
for inadequate clearance, the lands under cultivation should be settled with 
the cultivators. “ Resumed ruahals ” were not however to have the benefit 
of these rules. 

261. In Bakarganj all the existing grants wore commuted into grants under 

these rules and 25 now grants were immediately 
lewses°* ° f 1853—for ° 9 ‘ yeir made, as there was great competition.* Only the 

palt ry sum of Rs. 16,695 was realised by the sales. 
Practically the whole of the Bakarganj forest was leased under these rules. 
The exact terms are therefore of some importance. They were published in the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 8th October 1853 at page 1385 and are known 
as the “ Forest Grant Rules of 1853.” Briefly the terms were as follows:— 


One-fourth of the whole grant to he forever exempt from assessment. 

The remaining three-f< urths to bo rent-free for 20 years, to pay half-an-anna per bigha 
from the 21st year, one anna from the 31st, one anna and-a±half from the 41st and two 
annas from the 61 st year. 

After the 09th year the grant to be re-assessed at a moderate assessment, but the 
proprietary right and the right of engagement to remain with tho grantee. 

One-eighth to booleared and rondorod fit for cultivation at the end of the 6th year, 
one-fourth at the end of the 10th year, one-half at the end of the 20th, and three-fourths at 
the end of the 30th year. On failure of any one of these four conditions, the grantee to 
forfeit all right and interest in the lands. 

It is understood that the rules of 1853 [bear the impress of the views of 
Lord Dalhousie. 

262. Of the 32 grants made in Bakarganj only 21 survive, of which 

7 were grants under the old rules which had 
ai reo e ru eg o i«68. been commuted. Many of the grantees were 

European capitalists who found Bakarganj too distant a field for their attention, 
while the Bengali capitalists soon exhausted their capital. Some of tho forest 
grants wore thrown up and some were forfeited by failure to fulfil the clearance 
conditions. Of those which survived, a few escaped any inspection of the 
amount of clearance and others obtained a false certificate that the clearance 
conditions had been fulfilled. At the district survey fifty years after the 
grants were made, none of the surviving grants had cleared and rendered 
fit for cultivation tho three-fourths which tho terms provided; but that survey 
gave such a fillip to reclamation that some succeeded before the survey was 
concluded. In many of the grants for which the grantee had obtained a 
false certificate of clearance not even one-half has been cleared at the present 
day. The sole object of the rules was to reclaim the Sundarbans and, judged 
by these results, they can only be pronounced a failure. 

263. Short of granting jaigirs, the terms of 1853 were the most generous 
possible. Government were prepared even to grant Jaigirs to induce capitalists 
to turn their attention to the Sundarbans. In April 1862 tho issue of further 
grants under the rules of 1853 was stopped and the new policy of revenue-free 
grants was brought into force. The policy was originally mooted by the 
Government of India in 1858 after the Mutiny with the object of promoting 
the settlement of Europeans in India. As regards the Sundarbans there were 

two proposals, the sale of waste-lands in perpetuity 
Fee-simplo aud redemption discharged from all prospective demand on account 

of land revenue and the redemption of land 


rules of 1863. 


* One of these (Tauzi No. 4682) was not regularly made and is really a terminableijara for 99 yea n 
It is significant that although the Governor-General iu Council directed that “resumed mahals " were 
not to have the benefit of jthese rules, 9st-years grants were actually made in respect of 9 “resumed 
mahals,” in 6 of which the entire area had already been reclaimed ahd in the other 4 of wbith 
reclamation was already considerable. 
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revenue in all existing revenue-paying estates by the payment of its capitalized 
value. The rules as finally amended were published in the Calcutta Gazette 
under notification No. 314, dated the 13th of October 1863. The rules limited 
fee-simple sales of waste lands to an area of 3,000 acres and prescribed sale at 
public auction with an upset prico of Rs. 2-8 an acre, payment of which might 
be spread over 10 years. Redemptions could be made in respect of any 
existing grant at 20 times the amount of the highest future annual payment 
in the existing stipulations subjoct to a minimum of Rs. 2-8 per acre. The 
pay meat could be spread over 10 years. 

264. Little advantage was taken of these proposals. Only two fee-simple 

grants were made in Bakarganj* and there were 
rboir failure. n0 a ppii ca ti 0118 f or redemption. Probably the 

grantees under the 99-yoars rules considered their existing terms more 
attractive than a lump payment of a large amount. In the course of time 
the offer died a natural death, although it was only formally withdrawn in 
1879; but in its formulation it had already killed the rules of 1853. 

265. For some time no further action was taken in the matter of Sundarban 

f rants, chiefly because with the advent of Lieutenant-Governors from other 
'rovincos the whole of the land-revenue policy of the Bengal Government in 
temporarily-settled areas came under exhaustive consideration, but also because 
in 1876 a tidal wave created great havoc in the Sundarbans, drowned many of 
the cultivators, threw a considerable amount of newly-reclaimed land out of 
cultivation and led to the sale of several grants for arrears of revenue. 
In 1879 the fruit of the consideration of land-revenue policy oame in a 

new set of rules. There were the usual rules for 
u 08 0 1 8 9 ' large capitalists, but there was also a tentative 

experiment in the direction of closer settlement. The rules were approvod 
by the Governor-General in Council and published in a notification dated 
12th November 1879. 

In the large capitalist grants the policy of granting huge areas for a 
_ , . peppercorn rent was givon up. The grant could 

For large capitalist*. ex(jeed 5()00 St.e-eighth must be 

cleared in five years on penalty of forfeiture, the revonue-free period was 
reduced to 10 years and the maximum revenue was reached in the 21st year 
and was from 5 to 12 annas a standard bigha. One-fourth of the grant was 
as usual exempt from revenue. The lease was for 40 years and the grantee 
was entitled to re-engagetuent at an inoreased assessment thereafter. In 
Bakarganj eight leases have been granted under these terms, and the grants in 
Naltona have been on the whole successful. 

At the same time and in the same notification leases to small capitalists 
of less than 200 bighas in extent were offered in specified portions of the 
forests in Dhalua, Barguna, Karaibaria, Kalamegba, Chhota NisanbariS, 
Abuganj and Mithaganj, They were intended for cultivators. The laud was 
to be held rent-free for 2 years and the pQrtion brought under cultivation was 

then to be assessed at the ordinary raiyati rate of 
the neighbourhood. The cultivator obtained a 
heritable and transferable leaso for 30 years with promise of renewal at a revised 
assessment and he had the right of reclaiming any unoccupied land contiguous 
to his lease. There were great irregularities in tho issue of such leases in 
Bakarganj. Few cultivators obtained them, as most were granted to middle¬ 
men under the designation of haolas. A very large number exceeded the 
limit of 200 bighas and some enormously exceeded it, while benami grants wero 
frequont so that a single grantee in fact obtained two or more grants. 
Despite this, these small haoladari grants were not unsuccessful. A large area 
was brought under cultivation in a short time and the revenue obtained was 
very considerable. 

266. It will bo observed how muoh more lenient the terms for the large 

capitalist are than those for the small cultivator. 
of^h”ru[e»°o£°iV 79 r . m8 and result8 contrast is tho more curious that the terms 

were published on the same day. Where the culti¬ 
vator could hold for two years rent-free, tho large capitalist could hold for 

• One of thoie was Nali-Saplensa which measured over 11,000 acre a despite the limit of 3,000 sores 
prescribed in the rules. 

H 2 


For small capitalists. 
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ten; where the cultivator paid the raiyati-rate of the neighbourhood, the 
large capitalist paid a-half or u-third of that rate; where the cultivator reached 
the maximum rent in the third year, the large capitalist reached it in the 
twenty-first year; where the cultivator’s assessment was revisable at the end 
of 30 years, the large capitalist’s assessment was revisable at the end of 40 
years. Yet this solicitude for the interests of the large capitalist was not 
justified by a comparison of l’esults, At the time of the district survey, it 
was found that in every' 100 acres the large capitalist had cleared 55 acres, 
where the small capitalist had cleared 86 acres, while the large capitalists 
were paying a total revenue of Rs. 8,215 on 11,628 acres, when the small 
capitalists had been for years paying a total revenue of Rs, 67,106 on 23,614 
acres. 

267. No further rules were issued on the subject of forest grants before 
the district survey began. The following table shows the condition of tho 
various ^grants still .subsisting at the time of the district survey :—• 


NaTUBE OB GUUKT. 

Number. 

Area. 

Amount un¬ 
reclaimed 

Revenue. 

Assets of | 
grantees. 

Rental 

value. 



Acres. 

■Aoros. 

Es. 

i 

fts. 

Re. 

Grants under the rules of 

21 

114,514 

27,696 

40,972 

1,51,605 

5,68,661 

1853. 







Fee-simple grants 

2 

11,163 

Mil 

Nil 

82,633 

67,361 

Grants to large capitalists 

8 

11,528 

5,899 

8,215 

35,350 

64,519 

under the rules of 1879. 







Grants to small capitalists 

383 

j 23,614 

3,415 

67,106 

. . . 

84,933 

under the rules of 1879. 


f* 





Miscellaneous: — 







Permanent ly-settled ... 

1 

677 

Nil 

817 

2,000 

3,763 

Farmed ... 

1 

135 

Nil 

563 

683 

694 

Settled with haoladars 

4 

8,698 

423 

2'/,817 

39,381 

42,289 

Settled with cultivators 


4,533 

200 

7,780 

• • • 

7,786 

Total 

• •• 

174,862 

37,633 

1 

1,53,270 

HI 

i 

8,40,000 


268. This Bketch of revenue policy in the Sundarbans has necessarily been 
brief. It is a long story of failure at once in the assesment of “ resumed mahals” 
and in the reclamation of forests. In both cases the failure was primarily due 
to the worship of the fetish of the sadr malguzar. The simplicity which the 
Permanent Settlement gave to the administration of revenue in the lands which 
it covered secured adherence for the principle of vesting an absolute right of 
property in great landlords in the lands which it did not cover. Direct rela¬ 
tions with the cultivator were eschewed as a principle by the Board of Revenue 
as appears again and again iu their correspondence. At all costs a person of 
substance must be found to take over the business of management and to 
assume responsibility for the revenue. Perpetual settlements were the ultimate 
goal, but in the meantime the toil and trouble of temporary settlements could 
be reduced by long terms and large estates. As late as 1873 the Board of 
Revenue in a review of revenue administration in Bengal could write of 
estates under temporary settlement as “ requiring at the hands of the officers of 
Government a kind of attention and supervision which belong to a more 
backward stage of revenue administration than now obtains in Bengal ” and 
could announce, “ if the Sundarbans are to be generally reclaimed, it must be 
done by large capitalists and not, by petty settlers.” Settlement with a sadr 
malguzar involved a serious loss of revenue in both “resumed mahals” 

and forest grant; but this was the least of its 
Failure in Sundarbans due to ev ji Si cultivators in the Sundarbans were 

emp oymen o capi a u s, ^he most miserable of all the cultivators in the 

district. Omission from the settlement jamabaniis left them at the mercy 
of their landlords, while the jimba refuge, so effective in other parts as a 
check upon oppression, was made impossible for them by the maps and records 
of the settlement officer. In the “ resumed mahals ” the sadr malguzar was 
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introduced everywhere in the beginning and, once introduced, he could not 
be got rid of. In the forest grants there was ample opportunity to repair 
the error. Here revenue was sacrificed of design and the cultivators were 
left of design to take care of themselves. Reclamation was the supreme 
consideration, yet the sadr malguzar proved miserably unable to reclaim. 
It is no doubt easy to be wise after the event; but no one with any real 
knowledge of the Bakarganj Sundarbans and the methods of the capitalists 
could at any time have predicted any other result. Of all the capitalists tried 
in Bakarganj, only two made their residence within their grants and in those 
two grants alone was reclamation rapidly and successfully accomplished. 
Residence was not an express condition at any time of obtaining a grant; yet 
it must be clear that reclamation requires continuous attention which an 
absentee cannot possibly give. As a matter of fact had residence been made 
a condition, no grants would have been taken up. The capitalists were indeed 
only capitalists in name. The terms were baited in 1853 and in 1863 
as well as previously so as to attract Europeans, whereas the conditions in 
the Bakarganj Sundarbans were such that no European would ever consent 
permanently to live there. Apart from the climate, it was a week’s journey 
from civilization and it was so marshy and so interesected by streams that the 
amenities, which alone would have made life tolerable to Europeans of the class 
required, were impossible. The Bengali capitalists had rarely any capital 
and, if they had, they had better means of employing it than in a venture 
in which the return was delayed ten years. With two exceptions they sublet 
their grants and washed their hands ot the business. There was never a dearth 
of colonists, but always a dearth of capital. Yet the capital required was 
small, sufficient only to build low embankments for the smaller streams, 
to dig tanks, to supply fresh water and to support colonists over the four first 
years before the forest was down. Had cultivators been introduced from 
the beginning under a State,aided system of colonization, there can be no 
doubt that the whole of the forest, would long ago have been reclaimed and 
incidentally the revenue would have been eight times greater than it is to-day, 
twelvo lakhs of rupees instead of a lakh and a half. It was not however until 
1879 that the error was suspected and cultivators tentatively introduced and 
it was not until 1909 that the error was acknowledged and a State-aided 
colonization by cultivators directed in all of the forests which remained 
unleased. There can be no doubt however that the error would have 
been acknowledged much earlier, had not the forests in Bakarganj been united 
with the forests of Khulna and the 24-Parganas under a common management. 
The common office was located near Calcutta, where speculators were numerous 
and the affairs of Khulna and the 24-Parganas monopolized attention. The 
Commissioner in the Sundarbans always neglected Bakarganj, whose forest 
was not even surveyed for twenty years, and he had done well if he spent 
a few weeks in the district on a hurried tour in the cold weather. The office 
itself was only once held after 1845 by a member of the senior service and 
its existence was continuously threatened. Orders were repeatedly disobeyed, 
corruption was everywhere, disorganization was complete. Above all ignor¬ 
ance of Bakarganj conditions was abysmal and as a result terms and conditions 
which may have been suitable to Khulna and the 24'Parganas were forced 
upon Bakarganj, where they were not suitable at all. The most conspicuous 
examples of this are in the long rent-free period and in the long time allowed 
for clearance. There can be no question that the most successful reclamation 
in Bakarg4nj is done without any rent-free period and with a short respite 
of four or five years for clearance and with the penalty of forfeiture rigidly 
enforced for default. On these terms the grant ox Nali Sapleja was cleared 
in four years, the tenants all the time paying a rent which was double the 
highest eventual rate which Government had at any time fixed for forest grants; 
nor is this the only instance, as in Naltonalike methods have obtained a consider¬ 
able measure of success. 1 he Sundarbans Commission was abolished in 1904 and 


Eecent changes of policy, J® Bakarganj forests came under the control of the 

Bakarganj Collector. He lost no time in proposing 
a scheme for colonization by cultivators. A colonization officer was appointed 
in 1907 and leases approved in 1909. It is too early yet to pronounce on its 
success, but colonists at least have been plentiful and reclamation very extensive. 
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SUMMARY. 

2J9. It will be convenient to summarize the results of the revenue 

administration of the area which was not included 
^Summary of the revenue obtain- j n the Permanent Settlement or, if included, has 

forfeited its fiscal immunity. The area which 
comes under review amounts to 1,550 square miles, of which 1,040 square 
miles were in existence at the time of the Permanent Settlement and 510 
square miles wer sui sequent alluvial formations. Of the area in existence 
at the time of the Permanent Settlement, 633 square mileB were not included 
in it and 407 square miles were included, but were subsequently purchased 
by Government in sales for arrears of revenue. The total revenue with 
which this area was assessed at the beginning of the present operations was 
Rs. 11,00,703 and at tbeir close after the partial revision which is described 
in Part III, Chapter II, Rs. 14,29,790 exclusive of wood-cutting fees and 
grazing dues. 

Of the total area 37 square miles paid no revenue, being admitted or 
concealed lakheraj and revenue-freo grants of waste land, while 505 square 
miles had been resettled in perpetuity at a revenue of Rs. 4,03,829. The 
remainder or 1,008 square milos was under temporary settlement and bore a 
revenue of Rs. 7,02,873 before the partial revision which was made in connec¬ 
tion with The"settlement operations. In the purchased estates the revenue was 
Rs. 3,15,620 (of which Rs. 2,79,784 was settled in perpetuity) as compared 
with a revenue of Rs. 2,20,354 at the time of the Permanent Settlement. In 
the Sundarbans and in alluvial formations the revenue was made up as 
follows:— 
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The total amount of forest still unreclaimed in the Sundarbans was 230 
square miles, or 38 per cent, of tho entire area. 

270. In the estates of which the revenue was resettled again in per¬ 
petuity, the profits of the proprietors were 4| lakhs of rupees and the rontal 
value 19 lakhs of rupees, or five times the revenue obtained, and in tho tempo¬ 
rarily-settled area the rental value was nearly 22 lakhs of rupees, or three 
times the revenue. While such enormous profits were secured to the middle¬ 
men in these estates, the cultivators were generally paying rent at a rate 
considerably higher than that at which cultivators were paying in the land 
included in the Permanent Settlement; thus in the Sundarban resumed malials 
the average rate of rent was nearly double and in the Buzrugumedpur taluks 
one-third more than the average of the district, while in the Sahabazpur 
accretions permanently settled it was one quarter more than the average rate 
in tho Sahabazpur island. This cannot be explained or excused by the higher 
rate of revenue, seeing that in the resumed mahals permanently settled the 
revenue was only twelve annas an aero when the cultivators paid seven rupees 
and that in tho Buzrucrumedpur taluks the rate paid by cultivators was four 
times and in the Sahabazpur accretions three times tho rate of revenue* 
specific instances are still more illuminating, thus in fifteen 99-year leases in 
the Sundarbans, of which the revenue was less than five annas per acre and 

therefore much loss than the rate of revenue of 
the Permanent Settlement, 34,000 acres wove held 
by cultivators at a rental of Rs. 2.20,000, or a 
rate nearly 50 per cent, higher than the rate paid by cultivators in the rest 
of the district, while in Chaora tho middlemen had forced rents up to eight 


Unfavourable position of culti¬ 
vators. 
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rupees an acre despite the efforts of the revenue authorities in the last settle¬ 
ment to restrict them to five rupees. The real reason for these high rentals is 
to be found in the fact that while the settlement authorities ordinarily left 
tenants to the mercy of their landlords, they gave so secure a title to the 
lessees and their middlemen by their maps and jamalandis that the cultivators 
were unable to resort to jimbd, the means which enabled the raiyats in the reBt 
of the district to keep rents at a reasonable level. There are estates without 
middlemen in the temporarily settled area, in which rents are invariably low 
and their tenants supply a refreshing contrast in material welhboing to the 
tenants [of 'middlemen in neighbouring estates. In other respects than rent 
the tenants of middlemen are ao better treated than the tenants in tho 
permanently settled part of the district. Even in Government estates the 
middlemen take abwab , which in Sahiibazpur are never less than two annas 
and in Patuakhali very often eight annas in every rupee of rent. 
They are universally higher in estates which are under a sadar m&lgugcir , although 
small middlemen who are sufficiently powerful do not scruple to make heavy 
exactions. Another abuse which flourishes in the Sundarbans under the rule 
of the sadir malguzar is arbitrary eviction, which occurs in every estate, but has 
sometimes been effected on a comprehensive scale. Rent receipts are very 
generally withheld by middlemen throughout the whole area. 

271. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the revenue adminis¬ 
tration of the area which escaped the Permanent Settlement has been a failure. 
Revenue has been sacrificed at the altar of immediate administrative relief, 
when in the issue the burden of administration has been and will be greatly 
increased, or at the shrine of rapid reclamation, when in the issue reclamation 
could havo been attained more rapidly and more completely by other means. 
In indirect results the policy has proved equally disastrous, as the cult of the 
middleman involved an attitude of laisse.z faire in regard to the relations bet¬ 
ween him and his tenants, to which must be ascribed on the one hand the 
extortions which jeopardise tho well-being of the cultivators and on the other 
hand the disregard of the law which increases the burden of administration, 

while as a minor evil the cult of perpetual settlement 
wumI™ ° f the revenue poHffy and sadar malgusar has proved a poison whereby 
** ’ the subordinate revenue staff has been demoralised, 

when at a mere nod from them fortunes could be made and incomes secured 
for ever. I&>r the future at all events it may be hoped that the policy of 
neglect is dead, whether it be displayed in permanent settlements, the intro¬ 
duction of a sadar mcilguzdr, the recognition of middlemen or in the failure to 
secure fair terms for the cultivator. What has been done in the past can only 
be effectively undone by expropriation, a drastic remedy which might t prove 
lees costly and less difficult than could be expected, as many middlemen 
would doubtless go willingly enough on receipt of ten times their annual 
profits. If expropriation be impracticable, it will only be possible to mitigate 
the evil consequences of what hss been done. In this direction however 
little will be achieved without the organisation of a special staff for the main¬ 
tenance of the record-of-rights, who will be able to obtain contemporary and 
correct information of all breaches of the law of landlord and tenant and who 
will be incapable by virtue of character and emoluments of colluding with the 
middlemen and malgusars. With the aid of such an organisation it might be 

E ossible to induce or compel the middleman to keep within the law. It would 
e idle however to blink the fact that the struggle with the middleman 
will be long and arduous and its issue doubtful, whereas in expropriation 
there is a remedy which cannot fail, which would automatically ease the 
burden of administration and which the cultivators themselves passionately 
desire. 
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The present settlement. 


CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL HISTORY OP THE PRESENT SETTLEMENT. 


Inception . 

272 The occasion, although not the cause, of the preparation of a record 
_ . . . , of*rights in the district of Bakarganj was an* 

ngm o e opera was. application made by Raja Sir- Sourindra Mohan 

Tagore, Kt., o.i.e., under section 101 (2) (a) of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, 
for a survey and a record-of-rights of a recently purchased property, which 
comprised almost the whole of two estates} bearing Nos. 1721 and 1722 on 
the Bakarganj revenue roll and forming part of the ancient zamindari of 
Chandradwip. The Raja’s application* was entertained, but a more detailed 
examination disclosed f that the greater part of the lands of the estates did not 
belong exclusively to the Raja, but was held jointly with proprietors of other 
estates, while the lands were in any case scattered in parcels all over 
the district and rarely so situated that entire villages belonged to the Raja. 
The circumstances of the Raja’s estates were fatal to the application. 
The demarcation of his lands would have been almost impossible and the 
cost would have been prohibitive. The proposal developed gradually, first 
into a suggestion that only such villages as were chiefly owned by the Raja 
should be taken up, which was condemned because a mere handful were found 
to be so owned, and then into a proposal that the whole of the pargana of 
Chandradwip wherein the Raja’s property was situated should be taken up, 
or in the alternative the whole of the district of Bakarganj, a bourse which 
had been recommended by the Collector, Mr. Beatson-Bell, and the Com¬ 
missioner, Sir (then Mr.) Lancelot Hare. J Mr. Beatson-Bell had indeed 
strongly urged § the survey and settlement of the whole district in 1896 at 
the time when the frequency of murders had compelled those public dis¬ 
cussions of a remedy which finally led to the disarmament of the district. 

273. In the present case further letters by the Collector || and the Commis- 
„ sioner (Mr. Savage)^ based their support of a 

o remove agrarian unroa . survey and record-of-rights of at least-the whole 

S argana chiefly on the murderous temper of the poople and the unrest in the 
istrict arising out of the utter confusion into which landod interests had fallen. 
Within the previous three years there had been 30 murders and 27 serious 
riots in the pargana, which comprised an area of little more than 400 square 
miles. As Mr. Beatson-Bell remarked, “ For the three years in question 
there were more murders in this pargana alone than in many entire 
districts. An average of nearly one murder per month makes out a strong 
case for special treatment.” 

274. ThejDirector of Land Records** was strongly in favour of preparing 
Opinion of the Director of a record-of-rights for the whole district, as he 
Lands Records. understood that “ Government would not be 

disinclined to entertain such a proposal and that the Government of India 


* No. 1129 A. of 19th December 1898, from Board of Bovenue to Government of Bengal, 
f No. 698 S., of 4th April 1898, from Director of Land Records to Board of Revenue. 

X Ibid, paragraphs 6 and 8. 

§ No. 1670 J. of 6th August 1896, from the District Magistrate of Bakarganj to the Commissioner 
of the Dacca Division. 


|| No. 191 8. of 19th August 1898, from the Collector of Bakarganj to the Commissioner of Dacca. 

■J No. 2 C., of 17th September 1898, from the Commissioner of Dacca to the Director of Land 
Records. 


** No. 19*1 S. of 13th. November 1898, from the Director of Land Records to the Board of Revenue. 
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would readily consent to it, could funds be provided to carry it out.” He 
continued:— 

It is soarcelv open to argument that there is not another district in Bengal 
in whioh disputes as to land are so frequent and so violent or in which there is so much 
criminal litigation arising from suoh disputes as in Bakarganj; and I believe that this, 
the only remedy for such troubles, would have been resorted to some years sinoe, had 
it not been impossible for Government to undertake further settlement operations while those 
in Chittagong and Orissa were still in progress and while the suocess of the Bihar 
operations was still in doubt. These difficulties are now at an end, the Chittagong 
settlement having been concluded, the operations in Orissa being timed to close before 
these proceedings can be initiated and the suooess of the survey and settlement operations in 
North Bihar having been already assured. 

Moreover the advantages of dealing with oompaofc areas are not only those of 
convenience, but greatly afieot also the nnanoial aspeot of the operations. There can be 
little doubt that the Government of India will be prepared in acoordanoe with preoedent to 
relieve this Government of the whole of the cost of the traverse operations, if oompaot 
blocks, suoh as thanas, are dealt with, whereas that Government might objeot to pay more 
than a share towards this co ; t were the operations to be confined to a scattered pargana, 
and the balance of the cost can he systematically recovered from the landlords and tenants 
aS is being done with efficiency in North Bihar. 

He concluded 


“I would ask the favour of the Board’s support for this proposal to adopt the only 
remedy available f<r the agrarian troubles of the moat turbulent of the districts of Eastern 
Bengal. Ample evidence has recently accumulated iu the oourse of the proceedings in 
Bihar and Orissa and in the petty settlements reoently conoluded in Midnapore, 
Khulna, Burdwau and 24-Parganas of the efficaoy of suoh operations in removing 
the causes of such troubles and in paoifying tracts whioh suffer under them. In the 
present case we have one of the most important landholders of the distriot 
asking for our co-operation to enable him to disoover the lands to whioh he is 
entitled and we have others ready to welcome our intervention for similar reasons ; while 
we have at the same time a continuous record of oriuie and violence, almost wholly due to 
doubts and disputes as to rights in lands, a record which has been serious enough to force 
Government to disarm the distriot. And as I have pointedout above, we have now at 
hand officers trained in laud settlement operations and free to oarry them out, and are in 
a position, with the help of experience reoently gained in all parts of Bengal, to oonduot these 
operations with greater economy and effioienoy than we have hitherto baen able to aohieve, 

275. The Board of Revenue* accordingly dismissed the lesser proposals 

as impracticable and ‘cordially supported” the 

enS e U rdWG 0 T B er“me a t Bey ' P, ro P 0 * al , f ° r » and a record-of-rights of 

the whole district. The Local Government f were 


even more emphatic:— 

The legal difficulties in the way of acceding to Sir Sourindra Mohan Tagore’s request 
and the extreme costliness of partial operations in a distriot in which suoh a complicated 
system of land tenure obtains, are strong reasons against any half measures; but the 
strongest argument for a settlement of the whole distriot, and the one whioh the Lieutenant- 
Governor himself regards as decisive, is the administrative nooessity of adjusting and dosing 
the oauses of quarrel, which keep it iu constant ferment. The disregard of human life 
displayed by the people of Bakarganj in their land disputes has long been notorious, 
and so serious a complexion did matters assume that Sir Alexander Mackenzie, as the 
Government of India are aware, was foroed to disarm the district in September 1896. Since 
then gunshot murders have almost entirely oeaBed; but though the number of murders has 
decreased the same fierce quarrels constantly arise out of questions involving claims to 
laud; and the decrease in murders has been aooompanied by no appreciable deorease in 
rioting The Collector of Bakarganj has oited but a few typical oases, and the information 
before the Lieutenant-Governor is sufficient to convince him that the only possible means 
of paoifying the distriot is to go to the root of the evil and by giving landlord, tenure- 
holder and raiyat a reoord of his rights to remove the causa causa ns of the lawlessness 
and turbulence that are now rife, 

Of the five projects proposed the Lieutenant-Governor considers the settlement of 
Bakarganj to be incomparably the most important and urgent. 

Kecommendations of the Govern- 27 6 - Government of India supported 

mem of India to Her Majesty's tne proposal or the Local Government m a 
tu cretary of state fo! India. despatch + in which they remarked :— 


We have now the honour to forward a letter from th® Bengal Government in whioh 
it is proposed to extend the oadastral survey to those parts of the districts of Monghyr 
and Bhagalpur which lie north of the Ganges aud to the entire distriot of Bakarganj. 

* 2)o. 1129 A. of 19th December 1898, from the Board of Revenue to the Government of Bengal. 

T No. 287 of 21st January 1899, from the Government of Bengal to the Government of India 
(paragraphs 7 and 8). 

{Despatch Ho, 88 of 10th May 1899, from the Government of India to the Secretary of State (para¬ 
graphs 2 aud. $J. 


a 
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The case of Bakarganj, as has been previously stated, stands on a different footing. 
The raiyats do not require the same protection from arbitrary and powerful landlords as the 
raiyats in Monghyr and Bhagalpur or North Bihar. They are well-off and are amply able 
to assert their rights. But the tenures are excessively intricate, the people are turbulent, 
and disputes about land, terminating frequently in murder, are of constant occurrence. 
A survey, if introduced, would bo undertaken mainly from political and administrative con¬ 
siderations. We are agreed that on these grounds a good oase oxists for its introduction, and 
that it should be carried out. The cost is put at 20 lakhs, and the Bengal Government ask 
that the State contribution (should in this case also be one-fourth. With this howover we 
are not able to agree. We consider that all the circumstances differ so materially from those 
present to our minds and to the mind of Sir Henry fowler in connection with the proposed 
surveys of North Bihar that the decision in the latter case is not really applicable to a survey 
proposed to be undertaken in a rich district like Bakarganj for the express purpose of 
checking the criminal propensities of its inhabitants. It is indeed almost a question whether 
the public treasury ought to make any contribution towards the cost of this survey other 
than the actual value of the preliminary traverse, which can be utilized by the Government 
of India for topographical purposes; and we observe that the Board of .Revenue recom¬ 
mend that the State should pay only the oost of traverse survey. But as the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal considers that something more than this amount of aid should be given, 
wo are willing to fix it at one-eighth of the total cost. In the one-eighth will be inoluded the 
charge falling on the State for the traverse. This may bo roughly estimated at Rs. 40 per 
square mile. If the total cost amounts to Rs. 6“40 tiie squaro mile, the State contribution 
of one-e.ighth will be Rs. 80, one-half of which will represent the aotual value of the 
traverse. 

The .Government of India meanwhile provisionally approved of* the start¬ 
ing of operations in Bakarganj. 

Sanctioning dcapatdi of the 77. The Secretary of State’s despatchf is 

Secretary of State. reproduced ill full :— 

“I have oonBiderel in Council Your Excellency’s letter No. 33 (Laud Revenue), 
dated the 18th May 1899, with the enclosed papers o.mcorning the proposal for extending 
the cadastral survey operations to North Bhagalpur, - North Monghyr and the district of 
Bakarganj. 

2. I gather that both your Government nnd the Local Government are satisfied that 
the survey operaiiom in Bihar have bestowed substantial benefits on the classes connected 
with tb$land, more specially upon the raiyats, and that tho adverse predictions regarding 
these operations have not been fulfilled. You consider that North Bhagalpur and North 
Monghyr closely resemble the districts of Norik Bihar in respect to density of population, 
to tenure, and to strife between landlords and tenants: and you think that tho sur vey will 
confer valuable benefits on theso tracts. B&karganj, on the other hand, as a distriot where 
the .raiyats are exoep'ionully prosperous and able to assert their rights ; where agrarian strife 
has for, many years, been keen and has given rise to murders, affrays and riots, and where 
properties are much oonfu9ed and intermingled. It is anticipated that a cadastral survey 
and record may be tho. means of restoring peace to the agricultural classes in Bakarganj. 

3. It appears that (ho majority of the landholders in Bhagnlpur and Monghyr, so far 
as they have bceu consulted, are against the proposed survey. But the local Government 
considers that, after the experience of North Bihar, i their opposition may properly be 
overruled. Two largo landholder in Bakarganj have applied for a survey and record-of- 
rigkts of their estates; but l do not find in the papers any further expression of the viows of 
tho Bakarganj lauded classes on the suf jeot. 

4. The oost'of the operations is esimated at Ks. 13,70,000 in tho Bhngalpur Division 
and at Rs. 19 , 20,000 in Bakarganj. The work will bo nearly twioo as expensive per aore 
in Bakarganj as in North Bihar, owing to the character of the country and the intricacy 
of the tenures. It is estimated that the business will he completed within seven years. 

5. In all the circumstances 1 am prepared to confirm the orders contained in your 
Secretary’s letter of the 12th May 1809, so far as regards the extension of the survey aud 
record-oi-rights to the three traots under discussion. But .[ argee in the view hold by my 

two predecessors that tho pubiio treasury should bear not 
h state to pay cue-fourth of tiie expemii- j ei58 than one-fourth of the whole ocst of these operations 

in Bengal. I do not consider that • the circumstances of 
Bakarganj, where the work will be exceptionally oostly, are suoh as to justify any reduction 
in the proportion to be borne by the Government in the total expenditure. And I confirm 
your orders, subject to the proviso that one-fourth of the expenditure iu ail three tracts will 
be borne by the Government.” 

278. On receipt of the despatch, the Government of India’s ardour some¬ 
what cooled and the proposed operations were postponed for a year: “With 
reference to the question of tho State contribution towards the cost of operations 

iu Bakaaganj, I am to say that a further represent- 
Protest in respect of the state a ti 0 n on the matter has been made to the Secretary 

of India. of State and that pending receipt of his Lordship’s 

reply, the survey of that district should n6t be 

*No, 1171 — 69-3 of 2l)th May 1S98, from the Government of India to the Government of Bengal, 
t Despatch No. 140 (Keveuue) of 29th June 1SS9, from the Secretary of State to the Government 
of India. 
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undertaken.”* This further representation t referred to the reasons which 
had governed the decision to bear a large proportion of the cost of similar 
operations in Benares and North Bihar and urged that they were inapplicable 
in the case of Bakarganj. In place of a poor soil, a high assessment, general 
poverty amongst the raiyats and frequent famines, there were in Bakarganj a 
fertile soil’highly cultivated, a low assessment, general prosperity amongst 
the raiyats and no likelihood of famine. “There is no poverty amoDg the 
tenantry of the district, who waste their time and money in turbulence, lawless¬ 
ness and litigation. ” The Secretary of State £ was not convinced. “ I attach 
great weight to the decided opinion of Your Excellency’s Government on this 
important matter. But I find that two of my predecessors have in past years 
ruled that Government should bear one-fourth of the cost of cadastral surveys 
in Bengal; and one of my predecessors recognized that the decision then taken 
would guide the allocation of charges in future cadastral surveys of other 
permanently-settled tracts. I adhered to the previous decision, because I 
consider that the general treasury ought to bear a substantial share in the cost 

of operations, such as are under consideration, for 
State C1810n ° f the Secn,tary of securing the peace and well-being of the peasantry 

and landholders. The costliness of the Bakar¬ 
ganj survey appears to be a reason for the Government’s bearing the full ordi¬ 
nary share of the cost. . . On a review of all the facts, 1 am unable to 

modify the decision that the Government should bear one-fourth of the cost 
of cadastral survey in Bakarganj. And I believe that the fact of Government 
continuing to bear a substantial share of the cost will have effect in disarming 
opposition to a measure, which at the outset does not meet the general approval 
of classes connected with the land. ” 

The correspondence on this subsidiary matter delayed the inception of the 
operations for a year, so that a start was actually made only in the cold weather 
of 1900-01. 

Notifications. 

279. The district was notified for survey and settlement under section 
101 (1) of the Bengal Tenancy Act not as a whole, but part by part, as the 
appointed time for beginning the work in each part drew near. In addition 
separate notifications were made under section 101 (£) (d; of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act of all estates in which a resettlement of the land revenue was 
proposed. 

A list of those notifications and of other important notifications relating 
to the proceedings is printed in Appendix A, 

The first notification published for the area of the first season was dated 
2nd October 1900; and the Settlement Officer was appointed in a notification 
of the same date. 

All the notifications were in the same form. The particulars which the 
record-of-lights should contain were specified as follows : — 


( a) The name of each tenant °r occupant. 

( 6 ) The class to which each tenant belongs, that is to say, Whether he 

is a tenure-holder, raiyat holding at 
fieJKf 11 *” specified in tbe noti * fixed rates, settled raiyat, occupancy 

‘" . raiyat, non-occupancy raiyat or under* 

raiyat ; and if he is a tenure-holder, whether he is a permanent 
tenure holder or not, arid whether his rent is liable to enhance¬ 
ment during the continuance of his tenure. 

(c) The situation, quantity and one or more of the boundaries of the 

land hold by each tenant or occupier. 

(d) The name of each tenant’s landlord, 

(e) The rent payable at the time the record-of-rights is being prepared. 
(/) The mode in which that rent has been fixed, whether by contract, 

by order of a Court, or otherwise. 

(^ 7 ) If the rent is a gradually increasing rent, the time at which and the 
steps by which it increases. 

(k) The special conditions and incidents, if any, of the tenancy. 


* Ho. 1706- 69-6 of 9th August 1899, from the Government of India to tbe Government of Bengal. 

+ .No. 61, dated 10th August 1899, from the Government of India to tbe Secretary of State. 

+ Despatch Ho. 230 (I eronue), dated 26th O.ctober 1899, from the Secretary of State to the Government 
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(t) The name of each proprietor, including rent-free owner, with the 
character and extent of his interest and the situation, quantity 
and boundaries of the proprietor’s private lands, as defined in 
Chapter XL of the Act. 

(/) If the land is claimed to be held rent-free, whether or not rent is 
actually paid, or, if not paid, whether or not the occupant is 
entitled to hold the land without payment of rent, and if bo 
entitled, under what authority. 


The area under the operations. 

280. The whole district was not included in these notifications. A survey 
and a record-of-rights had already been made under the Bengal Tenancy Act in 
respect of many Government estates and of certain private estates and it was 
unnecessary to take up these areas again. In addition the Schillerganj estate 
in the Sundarbans was also excluded from the operations, as the proprietors 
had made a private survey and record-of-rights which, on examination, was 
found to be substantially accurate; aud the Lieutenant-Governor thought it 
“ desirable that Government should recognize a right system of management 
and the existence of amicable relations of landlords and tenants in a district 
where confusion and unfriendly relations are the rule.”* 

A considerable part of the area which had been notified consisted of 
uninhabited islands and chars or of Sundarban forest. This was surveyed, but 
except in a technical sense no record-of rights was prepared for it. 

On the other hand a record-of-rights was prepared for certain areas, which 
at that time belonged to Bakarganj, but have since f been transferred to other 
districts. 

A detailed statement of all these areas, which is necessary for purposes of 
record, will be found in Appendix B. 

After these additions and subtractions have been made, the total land area 
which was dealt with in the district operations amounts to 3,226 square miles in 
which a survey was made aud 2,972 square mike in whieh a record-of-rights was 
prepared and is thus distributed among the different thanas. Those figures are 
therefore used in the various statements of this part: — 
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♦ No. 919 T.—B. of 6th June 3£02, from Government of Bengal to the board of Revenue, See 
also Appendix B. 

tNotification No. 0^2 K.-l, dated 25th March 1912, printed on page 701 of the Eastern Bengal ancL 
Assam Gazette of 27th March 1912, 






Organisation of the Operations. 


281. The Director of Land Records and the Superintendent of Provincial 
Surveys visited Barisal in December 1900. It was then decided that traverse 
and cadastral survey should proceed generally upon the lines laid down in 
Bihar, that the Settlement Officer* Mr. Beatson-Bell, should go to Darbhanga 
for a month to study the working of the Bihar system and to draw up rules 
for khanapuri (record-writing) in Bakarganj, and that a small experimental 
area should be carried up to khanapuri as early as possible in 1901 in 
order to test the system and the rules in actual working before the serious 
work of the district began. 

January 1901 was accordingly spent in Darbhanga, where Mr. Beatson- Bell 
received unstinted help from Mr. Kerr and Mr. Gourlay. 

On his return work began at once in the estate of Barnna in thana 
Mathbaria, which had been selected as the experimental area at the request of 
Messrs. Garth and Weatherall, who were trustees in respect of the greater 
part.* This estate forms a compact block, roughly 33 square miles in extent, 
which was known to bo full of tenures and otherwise characteristic of the 
district. 

The khanapuri rules were ready in February 1901 and the lines laid down 
for the attestation rules at an inspection by the Director of Land Records in 
December 1901. The attestation rules were produced in December 1902 and 
the forms in which tha record-of-rights should bo finally framed were approv¬ 
ed by the Director of Land Records in October I902.f 

At the inspection of December 1901 the < programme of operations in the 
district was sketched out as follows:— 
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It was, however only in 1903 that it was finally determined£ that the 
Sundarbans should form part of the district operations and not be left to the 
Commissioner in the Suudarbans, who was at that time in immediate authority 
therein. 

In tine main those arrangements held good and, apart from estates whose 
land revenue was under resettlement, the final publication of the district was 
finished in 1908. 


* No. 278 8. Of Utr, <hwt>?r J.vn.-t (Annual Report, paragraph 6), from the Settlement Officer to the 
director of Lund i Records. 

t No. 167 of 20th Octu-er 1803 (Annual Report, paragraph 1). from the Settlement Officer to the 
Director of Land .Uncord*. 

( No. 4010 L.lt., of 21st December 1933 from Government of Beupal to Board of Revenue. 

, \ No. 8440 of 12ta .t ugust 1904) . „ , _ , 

t j No. 8S7 of 4th February 1906 j fr0l£! Government of Bengal to Government of India. 

(.No. P89 •-•154-8 if Uth April 1905, from Government of India to Government of Bengal. 
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As the procedure adoptod in Bakarganj was based upon the procedure o£ 
Bihar, which has been described at length in the final reports* of Muzaffar- 
pur, Saran and Darbhauga survey and settlement operations, it is only 
necessary here to give a brief outline of the general method of the work 
and then to fill in the outline with details of progress in Bakarganj and a 
note of the difficulties and developments which were peculiar to Bakarganj. 


General outline of the method of toork, 

282. Ignorance is so very general not only in this district hut throughout 
Eastern Bengal, not only amongst the public but even in Courts and amongst 
officials, of tho various operations which take place before it is possible to 
produce a map and a record-of-rights fit for final publication under section 
103 A (2) of the Bengal Tenancy Act that it will probably be of some 
value if the method and purpose of the various operations are explained in 
their chronological order. These operations are: — 


Traverse survey; 

Cadastral survey; 

Khanapuri or record-writing ; 
Attestation; 

Draft publication; 


Disposal of objections under section 
103 A, Bengal Tenancy Act 
Janch or final scrutiny ; 

Preparation of a fair copy ; 

Final publication. 


For the greater part of the area this is a complete list, but in the 
temporarilyfsettled tracts, where a resettlement of land revenue has been 
ordered, a further stage iu the settlement of fair rents takes place before the 
final scrutiny. 

In making a detailed survey' of a large tract of country two methods are 
possible. The natural method is to begin with a central field and by 
adding field after field in a gradually widening circle to build up the plan of 
the whole tract around it. The scientific method is first to make a plan of 
the exterior boundary of the tract, then to cut it up into sections and finally 
to survey the limits of every field within each .section. The natural method is 
perhaps sufficiently accurate in an area, which is not too large for the 
activities of a single surveyor ; but as each inaccuracy in the measurement of a 
field correspondingly swells or contracts the exterior boundary of the area and 
as a slight error in the direction of any line iu the earlier stages of the survey 
is exaggerated a hundrodfold at the extremities, it is useless in an area so 
large, as to require several surveyors, whose independent plans must of 
necessity exhibit the widest divergencies along their common boundaries. 
Moreover in a. large tract the natural method supplies a map which is 
geographically inaccurate, since it treats the earth as a plane and provides no 
moans of applying corrections for tho curvature of the earth’s surface. The 
scientific method is not open to the same objections. The exterior boundary 
of the entire tract is surveyed by the aid of angular measurements under a 
system which provides a severe mathematical check upon their accuracy and 
permits mathematical corrections for the earth’s curvature ; and the tract is 
then, divided by the same means and under the same check into sections of 
convenient size. Errors occuiring in the measurement of individual fields or 
the direction of individual lines are thus confined to the section in which they 
occur, while the map of the entire tract can be made geographically accurate. 

The method of survey adopted in settlement operations, which is general¬ 
ly kuown under the name of traverse survey, makes large use of the maps of 
the Revenue Survey. This was a professional survey which delineated the 
boundaries of every mauza or village and supplied a congregated plan of the 
Bakaraanj district on tire scale of 4 inches to a mile. 

Tim district was first divided into tracts with an area of 250 square miles 
known as main circuits, whose periphery followed the boundary of villages as 
shown in. the Revenue Survey maps. These main circuits were then divided 
into sections, known as sub-circuits, with a similar periphery. Three groups 
of surveyors then took the field, two to measure the sides and angles of the 
villages on the periphery of the main and sub-circuits and the third to 


* Publishediin 1801, 1C0S and 1904, respective!j\ 
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measure the sides and angles of the villages within each sub-circuit. The 
demarcation of the actual village boundary on the ground was done in 
advance; each bend or sinuosity being marked by an earthen mound and being 
made visible to its nearest neighbour on either side by the removal of all trees 
and other obstructions in a straight line between the two. When the line was 
too long, additional stations were provided to aid the detailed survey of fields 
which was to follow. The surveyors then measured the straight line between 
the bends and tho Jingle which each line made with its predecessor. In the 
caso of main and sub-circuits both measurements were made with greater care 
and more accurate instruments. To afford a check upon tho accuracy of 
the measurements “azimuths” were taken at intervals, being astronomical 
observations by means of which the angular inclination of any liue to the 
meridian is obtained. The surveyor as he proceeded marked each bend or 
“station” with a cylinder and each village trijunction with a stone prism. 

Tiie series of measurements were then sent to office, where searching 
mathematical tests were applied to them. Where discrepancies appeared, tho 
measurements were made afresh. 

In order to convert these linear and angular measurements into a plan of 
each village “bearings” and then “co-ordinates” aro calculated, the “bear¬ 
ing” being the angul ir inclination of each line to the meridian and the 
“co-ordinate” being the rectangular distances in a north, south, east and 
westerly direction between each “station” or bend and the surveyor's starting 
point in tho village. With a knowledge of these distances the position of 
each “station” can be accurately shown on a sheet of paper which has been 
divided by vortical and horizontal lines into a network of equal squares. In 
Bakarganj tlie side of each square measured 1 inch, which was assumed to 
represent 5 “chains ” each 22 yards in length. As 80 of these ehains make 
1 linear mile, tho scale of the sheet and hence of tho village plan becamo 
16 inches to 1 mile. 

The same methods were applied to convert the linear and angular 
measurements of tho main circuit into a plan of tho entire tract, except that 
tho co-ordinates wore run down not from tho surveyor’s starting point as in 
tho case of tho village, but from an origin chosen for the whole district and 
usually an imaginary point near tho centre of tho district formed by tho 
intersection of any parallel of latitude with any meridian. A mathematical 
correction also was given to tho “bearing” for convorgency of meridians due 
to tho curvatures of tlu-earth’s surface. This correction cannot bo absolutely 
exact and involves a slight distortion, which was eliminated by connecting tlie 
survey with such stations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey as fall within 
tho area As a result of these operations a plan of each main circuit was 
prepared and placed in its true geographical position and a separato plan was 
provided of the boundaries of each village as a skeleton into which tho 
dotailed survey of its fir-ids should subsequently be fitted 

The operations of the traverse survey described above are complete iu 
oho year, tho cold weather being employed in the measurements on the ground, 
tho hot weather and the rains in the conversion of these measurements into 
the village plots on the sc do of 16" = 1 mile. 

In the next season the village polygon (or shoot! was handed over to an 
amin, who proceeded to tho village to measure and plot upon the polygon 
all topographical features and the sides of every field. The situation of 
each corner and each suliont point was found by taking rectangular offsets 
cither from tho sides of tho polygon for short distances or for longer distances 
from straight lines joining points on any two of these sides and from shorter 
connections joining such lines, To ensure accuracy all measurements were 
made by' means of a chain of 22 yards and offsets were not allowed to any 
points which involved longer measurement than two ehains or 44 yards. It 
may bo noted that on a. map of the scale of 16" rv 1 mile it is difficult to show 
accurately distances of less than 4 yards and impossible to show at all 
distances of less than 2 y a Is. 

The amin next numbered each field somlly and entered the field into a 
book called the “ khasrv’ which detailed the kind of land, the nature of tho 
crop grown, if under cultivation, and the namo of the raiyat in whose posses., 
sion it is found. Ho then entered the field into a paper called the “ khatian.” 
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one of which was prepared for every raiyat who held any land in the village. 
In this paper he entered the name of the raiyat and the plots of which he was 
in possession. Raiyats sometimes sublet some or all of their lands tempor¬ 
arily or even permanently to under-raiyats. In ouch a case the amin entered 
the field again in a similar ^khatian” prepared for the under-raiyat. _ The 
amin at? the same time entered in each “ khatian” the name of the raiyat’s 
landlord and prepared for each landlord a paper called a “ khebat,” in which 
he entered his name and also the field numbers of any lands, such for example 
as homestead, which the landlord may keep in his own possession and not 
sublet to tenants. Where the landlord was a middleman and had himself 
a landlord, he entered that landlord’s name and prepared for him another 
a khebat.” The landlord’s “ khebat ” will subsequently be completed with 
list of all his tenants and details of their tenancies. 

In preparing “ khatians ” and “khebats” the definitions of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act were observed, which divide those having an interest in agri¬ 
cultural land into three classes—proprietor, tenure-holder and raiyat. For each 
proprietor and tenure-holder, as defined by the Act, a “ khebat ’’ was prepared, 
even though he may cultivate his land, and for each raiyat a “ khatian,” 
even though he may sublet it, so that a “ khebat ” became a paper containing 
the details of the interest of a proprietor or tenure-holder as defined in the 
Tenancy Act and a “ khatian ” became a paper containing the details of the 
interest of a raiyat or under-raiyat as defined in the Tenancy Act. A specimen 
“ khebat ” and a specimen “khatian ” are reproduced in English in Appendix C. 

Disputes which arose about the boundaries or ownership of fields or 
tenancies were - decided on the spot on the basis of existing possession by 
officers appointed for the purpose. A copy of the khatian or khebat for each 
tenancy was given to the recorded possessor. 

When the detailed map and record-writing of each village were complete, 
the area of each field was extracted by a mechanical calculation from its delinea¬ 
tion on the map and the result was entered in the khasra, khatians and khebats. 

These operations comprise the second year’s work, Jhe cold weather and 
part of the hot weather being employed in the detailed survey and the record¬ 
writing, the rest of the hot weather and the rains in the calculation of areas 
and their entry in the record. 

The work of the first and the second year was entirely under the control 
of the Survey Department, except that disputes were decided by officers of the 
Settlement Department. At the end of the second year the khasra, khebats 
and khatians were handed over to the Settlement Department together with a 
photographic copy of the village map made by the Vandyke process. 

In tho next season these were again taken to the village where landlords 
and tenants were brought together and where by aid of a series of friendly con¬ 
versations an Assistant Settlement Officer scrutinized the entries mads in each 
khebat or khatian with a view to the removal of errors in either map or record. 
The rent payable for the tenancy under any legal contract was then entered 
by the officer in the presence of both landlord and tenant. The officer at the 
same time entered the status of the tenant, that is to say, whether tenure- 
holder, raiyat or under-raiyat, and his classification, that is to say, whether he 
is a permanent tenure-holder or, if a raiyat, whether he is a raiyat holding at 
fixed rates, a settled raiyat, an occupancy raiyat or a non-occupancy raiyat, and 
made a note of any special rights and incidents connected with the tenancy. 

All matters in dispute between landlord and landlord, landlord and tenant 
or tenant and tenant, including the amount of the rent, were then decided by 
the officer on the basis of existing facts or possession. 

On the completion of each village the record-of-rights was published in 
draft under seotion 103 A, (/) by reading out all entries in every khebat or 
khatian to the assembled villagers. After draft publication the period of one 
month was allowed, during which the record may be inspected and objections 
lodged against any entry therein. These objections were then enquired into 
one by one by another Assistant Settlement Officer usually of more experience 
and corrections were made as appeared necessary on the result of the enquiry. 

These operations completed the third year, the cold weather and the hot 
weather being employed in attestation and draft publication, the rains in the 
disposal of objections lodged. 
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In the following season the record-of-rights thus prepared was carefully 
scrutinized in the head office by a staff of clerks, who brought to light omissions 
and obvious errors. All orders by competent authority were examined to see 
that effect had been properly given to them in the record, the plots entered 
in the khebats and khatians were scrutinized to see that no field had been 
omitted or entered more than once, while the khebats or khatiiins of tenancies 
which appeared to have land in more than one village were examined to see 
that in all points of description and record where agreement is necessary 
agreement has in fact been obtained Finally the khebat of each landlord was 
completed by entering upon it the total area of his tenancy and the list of his 
tenants with the rent which each paid and the amount of land which each held. 

The scrutiny complete, a fair copy was made of the draft record, which 
had by this time been reduced by correction and much handling to a miserable 
condition. The fair copy was in duplicate, one copy being for lodgment 
in the collectorate as the public record and the other for distribution to the 
recorded owners of each tenancy. The fair copy was carefully compared with 
the draft record to eliminate copyists’ errors and was then finally published 
in the village under the provisions of section 103 A (?) as the record-of-rights 
ordered by Government under section 101 (2) of the Act. Final publication 
was made by a clerk who read to the villagers assembled in a convenient 
place in the village the whole record from beginning to end. 

In temporarily-settled tracts where an order had been made by the 
Local Government under section 101 (2) ( d ) of the Bengal Tenancy Act the 
rents of all tenants were revised before final scrutiny. The agrarian condi¬ 
tions of the estate or tract were examined by an Assistant Settlement Officer 
and on the results of this examination proposals for revised rates of vent 
were made by the Settlement Officer to the higher Revenue Authorities. 
On receipt of their orders the Assistant Settlement Officer proceeded to 
the village and explained to each tenant his new rent. He thon formally 
published in draft the rent-roll and considered any objection thereto which 
any tenant put forward. When orders had been passed upon such objec¬ 
tions and appeals, the record was made over for final scrutiny in the usual way. 

These operations employed a fourth year in the normal routine. Even 
after final publication tltero is further work to be done ; but this is described 
separately in Chapter III. 

9fi3. Tho area under resettlement of land revenue was situated in scatter¬ 
ed patches in each thana, and, while the settlement of fair rents delayed finaj 
publication in all cas-'S, the amount of delay varied greatly evon amongst 
estates in the same thana. The date of fiual publication in each estate has 
been shown separately as it is required for purposes of record. With this 
exception, tho following table shows for each thana in the district the year 
in which each stage of the operations was encompassed: — 
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Tin Superior Staff. 

284, Mr, N. D. Beatson Bell joined as Settlement Officer on 23rd Novem¬ 
ber 1900 and gave over charge on 25th March 1905 to take up the past of 
Director of Land Records. 

I joined as Assistant Settlement Officer on the 6th December 1901 and 
took over charge as Settlement Officer on 25th March 1905, holding the post 
until my appointment as Director of Land Records on 10th April 1911. 

From 6th May to 9th November 1908, when I was on leave, Mr. H. K. 
Briscoe, i.c.s., acted as Settlement Officer. 

Mr. J, D, Sifton, i.c s., acted as Assistant Settlement Officer from 13th 
January to 19th June 1905, when he reverted to general duty, Mr. J. A. 
Milligan, i.c.s., joined as Assistant Settlement Officer on the 19th October 
1995 and left to take charge of the operations in Jalpaiguri on the 19th June 
1906. Mr. O. Tindall, i.c.s., acted as Assistant Settlement Officer from 27th 
October 1905 to 3rd January 1906, when he reverted to general duty owing to 
the postponement of the Faridpur operations in that season. 

Mr. F. D. Asooli, i.c.s., who was primarily attached to the staff of the 
Faridpur settlement, also gave assistance in the years 1909 and 1910. 

Babu Pyari Mohan Bose, Deputy Collector, joined the settlement on 
1st April 1901, and left it to act as Personal Assistant to the Director of Land. 
Records on 30th March 1908. 

The rest of the superior staff consisted of Deputy Collectors, Munsifs, 
Sub-Deputy Collectors, Assistant Settlement Officers not in any service, and 
kanungos. 

The kanungos were employed chiefly in the preparation of tenure trees 
and in the inspection of khanapuri and the decision of disputes brought forward 
at that stage. Occasionally they were also used in attestation camps to super¬ 
vise the work of the clerks. They were also employed as recovery officers 
in the collection of the cost of the operations from landlords and tenants after 
final publication had taken place. In the post of kanungos young graduates 
and under-graduates, fresh from college, were chiefly appointed as likely to be 
quick to learn and active in their habits, while sufficiently educated to grasp 
without difficulty the complicated system of land tenure in Bakarganj. This 
was an experiment in settlement procedure, but it was very successful and 
much useful work was done by the kanungos. 

Deserving kanungos were appointed Assistant Settlement Officers, in 
which capacity they were employed almost exclusively on attestation and in 
the preparation of tenure trees. 

The Deputy Collectors and Sub-Deputy Collectors on the staff were 
emplo) r ed in all branches of the work, including the disposal of objections filed 
under section 103 A. Munsifs were first employed in 19U5 under an arrange¬ 
ment with the High Court by which they were sent for short periods for 
training.* They were treated as ordinary members of the staff and in 
Bakarganj were employed chiefly in attestation and the trial of cases after 
final publication. Babu Pyari Mohan Bose was chiefly in charge of the large 
office at head-quarters. 

A list of the officers of the Settlement Department, who worked in the 
district, is given in Appendix D. 

Detachments of the Survey Department dealt with the survey of Bakar¬ 
ganj until 1904 when an Eastern Bengal party was formed. The traverse 
detachment, was under the control of Mr. E. F. Berkeley in the season of 
1900 01, of Mr. W. Skilling in 1901-02, of Mr. C. H. H. Johnson from 1902 
to 1904. 

The cadastral detachment was under the control of Mr. E. F. Berkeley 
until 1902, when he was removed, and Mr. E. N. Bedford was subsequently in 
charge until 1904. J 


/'No. 618, dated 20th February 1005, from the .Registrar of the High Court to the Chief 
j Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

*) No. 1091-262-3, dated 24th July 1906, from Under-Seoretary to the Government of India 
V. Department of Revenue and Agriculture, to the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal. 
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In 1901 an Eastern Bengal party (No. 6) was formed under the control 
of Mr. A. W. Smart, Extra Assistant Deputy Superintendent of Survey, with 
traverse and cadastral camps in charge of the same officers as before, 

In 1905 tire control of cadastral survey and khanapuri was transferred 
to the Settlement Department, so that inspection of future cadastral and 
khanapuri work should be carried out by kanungos and Assistant Settlement 
Officers. 


Traverse Survey. 

285. The origin adopted for the district was the intersection of N. lati¬ 
tude 4>'l° 30' by E. longitude 90° 30', well in the centro of the district, The 
staff employed was Bengali, but as coolies could not bo obtained locally 
they were imported from Hazaribagh. Generally speaking, demarcation was 
very ineffective and the surveyors had to find their own village boundaries 
with little assistance from the villagers; but as very frequently the village 
boundary is one of the innumerable rivers or streams in Bakarganj, this 
difficulty was to a large extent minimized. Stone prisms were embedded to 
mark village trijunctions and cylinders or pegs to mark ordinary theodolite 
stations. It should be noted that these trijunctions were not necessarily or 
even usually at the actual points of trijunction of contiguous villages. Where 
the point of trijunction was in the middle of a stream, as frequently happens 
in Bakarganj, such identity was impossible and in other cases identity was 
often not attained owing partly to defective demarcation and still more 
perhaps to local ignorance of village boundaries. In Bakarganj there is 
little village feeling, as there is no village community, and village boundaries 
do not interest the inhabitants. The village boundary rarely interested 
landlords also, as they knew that their estates were not necessarily 
conterminous with tho village boundary owing to the intermixture of estates 
and parganas in many villages. 

286. No great difficulty was experienced in tho traverse survey of the 

district. In some thanas, and especially in thanas 
doaeTnthediItr!ot. traV<r? ° work Swarupkati and Pirozpur, the extensive gardens of 

betel nut made line-clearing troublesome ; while in 
the two great swamps in the centre of thanas Swarupkati and Bhandaria the 
quaking earth gave no firm ground upon which to place the theodolite. In the 
Sundarbans the density of the forest and jungle debarred any attempt at 
systematic line-clearing along the edges of the tidal creeks and compelled 
the adoption of a system of zigzag traversing in which stations were 
alternately placed on opposite banks of the creek and tho distances measured 
across water by means of observations with the subtense bar. Both banks of 
the Madhumati and Baleawar rivers, which successively form the district 
boundary, were surveyed and connected in 1905-06 and an offset survey was 
made at the same time on the Bakarganj side of the high bank and the high 
and low water marks. 

The traverse party also in 1904-05 surveyed topographically 227 square 
miles of dense forest on the 4-iuch scale and 93 square miles of the Haringhata 
river on the 2-inch scale. Sheets on the 16-inch scale were prepared for all 
scattered cultivation which was found. Some further scattered survey was 
made in later years of islands which had been omitted or of new char forma¬ 
tions, the most important of which was the resurvey of South Sahabazpur and tbe 
connection of the district survey through Hatia with the mainland of Noakbali 
and thence with the diara survey of 1908 09 in Tippera. This was done by 
Mr. Newton in J908-09 and was not an easy piece of work. The resurvey of 
South Sahabazpur was necessary, partly because the cadastral survey of Char 
Bhuta was found to bo a work of imagination and the district traverse did not 
penetrate far enough south to permit of fresh accurate cadastral survey and 
partly because the previous maps of the south-eastern portion which had been 
left out of the district operations had been rendered by new char formations 
somewhat out of date. 

Char Madras, an island south of Char Bhuta, which has formed since the 
district survey and is now 35 square miles in extent—all mud with a core of 
jungle and grass—was also surveyed at tho same time at the request of the 
Collector. Two similar chars in the Meghdt river, Char Megha and Char 

i2 
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Buffer, wore surveyed in 1909-10, as well as Char Hare, an old forest island in 
the Bay of Bengal, which the traverse surveyors were unable to find. 

As a matter of record the survey comprised 83,495 stations, of 
which Hi were old pillars, 5,896 were marked by embedded stone prisms, 
29,173 by embedded cylinders—all in A and 15 tffocks—4 *,166 by embed¬ 
ded pegs. The 6,244 stations which remain were in the Sundarbans, 
where soft soil would soon have swallowed up stones and the ordinary 
peg. Here the trijunction points have been marked by 145 galvanized iron 
cylinders and 20 trunks of trees, cut off at the right height, while salient points 
on the boundaries and intermediate stations have been marked with 11 
galvanized iron cylinders and 397 trunks of trees. At the remaining 5,671 
stations wooden pegs 3 feet long and 4 inches in diameter were driven into 
the ground. 

Eighty-two azimuths were observed in A block giving a mean magnetic 
variation of 1° 36' E, In B block a variation of 1° 30' E. was the result of 68 
azimuth observations, while in C block 120 observations gave a variation of 
1° 26' E and in D block 150 observations 1° 05' E. The mean of the azimuths 
observed in the Sundarbans gives a magnetic variation of 1° 02' E. There are 
only 4 stations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in Bakarganj, all in the 
extreme north of the district and numbered XXIV, XXVI, XXVIII and 
XXX in the East Calcutta longitudinal series. The two at Kayaria and 
Khalispur have been washed away by the big rivers. The other two at 
Bhatra and Gangapur were duly connected with the district survey during 
the progress of the travorse in C block. Both are in a ruined condition, 

287. The traverse parties had a varied experience in Bakarganj. Rain 

sets in earl}' in the district and is very persistent, 
while the spring tides of March not only leave the 
country a bog, but make all drinking water salty in 
many parts. In A block two epidemics of cholera frightened the coolies into 
flight. In B block the islands in the Bay of Bengal were found to bo 
unpleasantly full of tiger and wild buffalo. The weather also was squally and 
a cyclone on the 13th March 1902 destroyed all the tents, although the records 
were fortunately saved. C block was unhealthy. In D block the quivering 
surface of the swamps threatened to engulf the surveyors, who were repeatedly 
chased out of the higher banks of reeds by charging herds of wild buffalo. 
In the Sundarbans the establishment had to live and sleep in country boats and 
to draw drinking water and supplies at regular intervals from the north. There 
was a great deal of sickness and on return the establishment presented ‘ a 
ghastly appearance.’ Tigers waited for them when they got out of their boats 
on to the banks and crocodiles made caution equally necessary within their 
boats. The inhabitants and the wood cutters of these parts fear the crocodile 
more than the tiger, as the crocodile has not se'dom picked a man out of a 
canoe or dragged him from a bigger boat if ho sat carelessly too near the 
water. Tigers killed two of the estab ishment, although in one case a surveyor 
in the squad was plucky enough to hit the tiger over the head with his brass 
sight-rule. It is little cause for wonder that many of the staff absconded in 
the Sundarbans. 


Experiences 

surveyors. 


of the traverse 


Cadastral Survey. 

288. Experience in 1901 in the experimental block only suggested one 
. small change in the Bihar cadastral rules. As 

previously remarked, there ere no village sites in 
Bakarganj. Each homestead is a self-contained unit at some distance from 
its fellows. The large scale (64" — 1 mile) surveys necessary for village sites 
in Bihar were therefore at once dispensed with. Further experience showed 
that the number of plots in homestead lands was excessive under these rules, 
and in 1902 it was decided to treat the homestead as a single plot and not to 
survey separately the site, courtyard, garden or tank.* Without a knowledge 
of the definition of a plot it is impossible to read a cadestral map correctly. 


* Secretary of the Board of Eeveuue to the Director of Land Uncords, No. 269 A., dated the 
19th September 1902, 
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As finally framed after these modifications, the definition of a plot in Bakar- 
ganj was as follows 

“ A plot (dag) is a pieoe of land possessed by one person or set of joint persons, round 
which. one periphery oan be drawn, which is held under one title and consists of one kind of 
laud.'” 


Criminal Courts an l 

Difinition of a plot. 


other investigating officers are often puzzled to 
find that the plots shown in a village map do 
not agree with the apparent facts of division and 
possession as explained to them on the ground. It will save much perplexity 
in the use of these maps, if it is understood that contiguous fields of cropped 
lands belonging to a single cultivator, although divided by ails, are shown 
as a single plot and that temporary partitions between co-share cultivators or 
annual sub-leases of*a portion of a field, although marked on the ground with 
an ail, are not shown on the map, while on the contrary a single field or 
homestead belonging to a single cultivator and exhibiting no marks of parti¬ 
tion may be shown in the map as two or more plots if the whole of the land 
is not held under a single landlord. 

289. The subordinate staff employed in cadastral survey was never very 
satisfactory. From the beginning a local agency had been prescribed, as the 
Settlement Officer was strongly of opinion that such a course was right and 
that with a foreign agency errors would creep into the map and record from a 
misunderstanding of the information given. The Board agreed with the 
Settlement Officer, although the Superintendent of Provincial Surveys was 
strongly of opinion that B ngali awins would prove worthless. A small 
supply of local amins was trained in the experimental block, some of whom 
were employed as the subordinate inspecting staff in the next season. The 
next season however showed that the local material, both Inspector and amin, 
was very inferior, being described as “corrupt and lazy” by the SupPrinten- 

Many Inspectors were dismissed, while the amins 
only reached an average outturn of 250 acres 


dent in his annual report. 


Inefficiency 

amin. 


of the Bengali 


of 

of 


survey 
each 


a month. As the chainmen and coolies 
cost Rs. 32 a month, so low 


amin cost Ks. a month, so low an 
outturn forced up the cost rates to an enormous figure. The Board agreed to 
leaven the Bengali lump with a small proportion of up-country Inspectors and 
amins, while to meet the laziness of the local amin a new system of contract 
payments was introduced under which the amin was responsible for the pay¬ 
ment of his own chainmen and coolies and was himself paid on a sliding scale 
according to the quality of his work. These changes were on the whole 
successful and cost rates were thereby materially reduced ; but it is doubtful if 
most of the local amins ever succeeded in turning out. work of a high quality. 
In particular the survey of an area in Mtttibaria thana comprising the 
Debnatbpur and Sonakhali estates was hurriedly done late in the season 
of 1904-05 after the land had become a bog with the result that it is doubt¬ 
ful whether, despite strenuous efforts at later stages, it has been possible to 
ascertain and correct all the mistakes. The survey in the Sundarbans late 
in the same season was equally hurried; but it was redone in the following 
season 

290. Few incidents lent colour to the cadastral work in Bakarganj. The 
large areas under garden often caused much trouble, while splashing about in 

the marshes was an unpleasant experience for 
Comment on the cadastral many amins. Late in the season also work was 
W0Tk ' often impossible at flood tide and had to be com¬ 

pleted while the water was draining off a muddy ground in the hours of the 
ebb. Health was on the whole good, although in 1904 an epidemic of cholera 
carried off 25 of the establishment in Jhalakati. 

The number of plots measured in the district was 2,828,388, giving an 
average of 877 a square mile for laud in the area under survey and 950 a square 
mile ill the area for which a record-of-rights was prepared. This average is 
however of lesi worth, as the definition of a plot was changed in the middle of 
the operations. 

Fields are large in the island of Sahabazpur and in all the southern thanas 
and smallest in the rump of the district round Barisal in thanas Barisal, Nalcbiti, 
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Jhalakati and Bakarganj. They are also very small in the highlands in 
thanas Swarupkati and Gaurnadi. 

In 1905 when only a small portion of the district remained to be 
surveyed the control of cadastral survey was transferred from the Survey to 
the Settlement Department as described hereafter. 


Preparation of the tenure trees. 


291. In the Bihar system one composite khebat for all proprietors and 

tenure-holders of each village is prepared by the 
in B 'Suri a ( ka l’he Survey Inspectors during the course of kbanapuri. 

Amount and complexity of «ub- No copies are given. In the experimental block 
infeudatiou. this system was given a trial? It was originally 

intended that the Inspector should prepare a catalogue of the landlords in the 
village and make a chart or tenure-tree to display their exact position in the 
complicated chain of subinfeudation fotmd in Bakarganj ; but after a short 
trial it became evident that a higher order of intelligence was needed for the 
task. In April 1901 the Settlement Officer reported*: — 


“The experimental work in Bamna has oonolusively shown that when dealing with a 
large area it is altogether neoesaary, before the Amins begin khan&puri, to disentangle 
the tenures of eaoh village, set them out in the form of a “ tree,” serially number them and 
embody them in a oalalogue showing full details of present possession. It was hoped in 
the original sohome that the survey inspectors could perform this work while the cadas¬ 
tral stage was in progress. It has been proved however that comparatively few Inspectors 
have aptitude for this work, whioh is moreover so dirtioulfc and oomplioated as to absorb the 
whole time of an officer. An Inspector, who devoted to tenures the amount of time which 
they demand, would have to neglect the inspection and testing of cadastral survey. 
Considering also that the tenure-holders in this district arc frequently men of wealth and 
inflnenofe and in many instancies reside at a great distanoe from the village in question, 
it is evident that this important branch of work must be entrusted to gazetted officers who 
will command respeot from the tonuro-holders a id prevail upon the ditferent.share-holders 
or their representatives to meet together at convenient oentres for the purpose of comparing 
papers and reconciling discrepancies. At this stage many disputes can be reoorded and 
decide 1. If wo confine ourselves to Galling for copies of papers from the various parties 
concerned, we shall certainly fail in our objeot. Generally Bpeaking, landlords have a 
rooted objection to file papers and avoid doing so as long as they oan possibly find un 
exouse for delay; and tbe papers received from different share-holders invariably show 
glaring discrepancies not only in the names of the temlres, but also in regard to the present 
oooupiers. On the other hau 1 it is not difficult for a gazetted offioer to induce all concerned 
to come to a common oonferonce bringing with them their original papers. When the 
conference is over oach returns with his papers. 

Government! accepted these arguments and ordered a change in the 
system by which the landlords of each village should be ascertained and 
their mutual relationships elucidated by a special staff of Assistant Settlement 
Officers and kanungoes with adequate clerical assistance in the recess before 
eaoh kbanapuri season commenced. 

292. This special staff worked at convenient centres in the vicinity of 

landlords’ cutcherries and got their information 
Consequent introduction of tbe from the books and accounts kept in the cutcherries, 
tenure-tree. from tenure-holders who appeared before them 

and from personal enquiries in the village. It was necessary that this 
information should be embodied in a form which should be at once compact 
and easily intelligible in order that the survey a mins, who are not a very 
intelligent class, should be able to make use of it; yet where each village was 
held by a confused and complicated chain of landlords, this was no easy 
task. “ The tenure tree solved the whole of this complication and exhibited 
the true relation of each tenure to the tenure above and below it in a clear 
and simple diagram, the chain of subinfeudation as it extended downwards 
from tbe Government as revenue-receiver to tho lowest grade of rent-receiver 
being exhibited in the form of a genealogical tree.”! 


* No. 173, dated z4th April 1901, from the Settlement Officer to the Director of Land Records, 
t Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, No. 993 T.4-R,, 
dated 4th July 1901, 

J Inspection note of the Director of Land Beoords, dated ISth December 190L 
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293. The inventor of the system* himself described its working as 
follows:— 

“Owing to the multiplicity of tenures in Bdkarganj district, it was decided to prepare 
for each village a chart of the tenures arranged like a geneaiogioal tree. These oharts are 
known as ‘ tenure trees,' “ 

“A separate compartment in the chart is allotted to each tenure. Eaoh compartment 

Description oi tho tenure trio. contains (l) the serial number of the tenure, (2) the 

muda/nt or name by whioh the tenure is generally 
known, and (3) a brief note showing the present possessors of the tenure. The proprietary 
rights from wh’oh tho tenures originally issued are sh >wn in the chart, but the raiyati 
rights whioh come below the tenures are not shown. The ohart therefore shows at a 
bird’s eye view all the rent-receiving interests in the village.” 

The code of rules, which was drawn up for the preparation of tenure-trees 
in block A, remained in force for the rest of the district. Indeed the most 
comp'icated work fell in block A, where the zamindaris of Chandradwip with 
its multitude of ancient tenures and of Selimabad and Shaistanagar with all 
the complexity produced by an old time and ill-conti’ived partition are to be 
found and where the number of tenures reached the prodigious average of 300 
in the square mile. No other area in the district was found to equal this in 
complexity or confusion. 

294 The tenure trees were prepared each year by a staff of Assistant 

Settlement officers and kanungoes during tho recess 

M.ihod of prop.,..,-. betweeI1 ^ kh5nJ »„ ri , T j, 0 

work was done locally. The t9nure-tree officer ascertained from the proprie¬ 
tors the particulars of the first grade tenure-holders; from them he ascertained 
the particulars of the second grade tenui'e-holders, and so on, until he reached 
tho lowest grade of tenure. He built up his tree as he went along according 
to a few fixed rules drawn up for his guidanco.f He then made a clean copy 
and submitted it to the Settlement Officer for approval. The tenuFe-tree 
officers were assisted by a staff of clerks who made out the draft tenure 
khebats under their supervision. Tn Bihar tho khebat is one composite 
document showing all the landlords of the village, but in Bakarganj a 
separate khebat was made out for each tenure-holder. The Bakarganj khebat 
is very similar to the raiyats’ khatian. It shows the various landlords, the 
rent which each receives, tho full names and shares of the present possessors 
of the tenure, the particulars of the subordinate tenancies and the plots in the 
immediate possession of the tenure-holder. It was of course impossible to 
enter all those items during the tenure-tree season. The work at that stage 
was confined to entering the particulars of the superior landlords and of the 
tenure-holders themselves. The other items were entered up as the work of 
khanapuri and attestation proceeded. The tenure khebats were prepared 
in duplicate form, the inner half remaining as a portion of the draft 
record and the outer half being distributed to the tenure-holder as his parcha. 
A cloth-backed copy of the tenure-tree and the complete file of khebats of the 
village were made over to the khanapuri amin, whose work was simplified to a 
notable degree. When once the landlord was located in the tenure-tree, the 
khebat was ready to hand and a mechanical copy of the entries in it was 
sufficient to complete the khatian. 

Kharij or separated shares of tenures, for which rent was paid separately 
to the landlord, were given a separate compartment in the tenure tree and also 
a separate khebat. The same treatment was accorded to subdivisions of 
tenures, for which separate collections were made of rent from subordinate 
tenancies, although rent was not paid separately in respect of them to their 
own superior landlord. In this case however a sub-number and not a full 
number was given in the tonure-troe. The treatment of Collectorate “ separate 
accounts ” in estates merits attention. Separate khebats and compartments 
were not prepared for these unless the natural and historical division of the 
estate corresponded with them, Khebats were prepared on reference to the 
method in which the lands were managed so lhat proprietors who managed 


#Mr. Beatson-Beil’s memorandum, dated 9th March 1905. 

fThe tenure-tree rules will be found in Appendix U and a specimen tenure.fcree in Appendix F. 
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their estate by joint agency received only one khebat and one compartment 
despite “ separate accounts ” in the Collectorate. 

All tenure-trees were sent to the Settlement Officer on completion, who 
passed them after examination. This was not a mere form. As so many of 
the estates and tenures in Bakarganj have lands in several villages, it was most 
necessary that all tenure-trees should pass through the Settlement Officer’s 
hands that he might be able to detect and correct differences and discrepancies 
in the entry of the same estate or tenure in different villages. In this way 
Mr. Beatson-Bell examined and passed the tenure-trees of every village in 
Bakarganj, a work which merits the epithet of monumental. 

The questions which arose in connection with tenures in the district are 
dealt with under the head of attestation. It may be noted as a matter of some 
interest that the cost of the preparation of these tenure-trees with khebats aud 
parchas was almost oxactly a lakh of rupees, or about 9 pies per square mile. 

2 95. At subsequent stages many additions to or corrections in tenure-trees 
_. , and khebats were made as a result of fuller infor- 

wposa o t o tenure-trees. ma tion ; and on the completion of the proceedings a 

corr, cted copy was made of each village tenure-tree, while the tenures of each 
estate in its various villages were collected and combined into a consolidated 
or “ standard tenure-tree ” for the estate. 

296. The preparation of these tenure-trees was a most difficult work, as 

they had to be pieced together from disconnected 
iffieu ty o t, eir preparation, fragments of information. The ignorance of all 

classes was profound, as the proprietor rarely knew of any tenures other than 
those of tenants in-chief who paid their rent directly to him and each tenure- 
holder of anything more than the landlord to whom he paid or the tenant from 
whom he received rent. In a long chain of subinfeudation those at the bottom 
had a vague and inaccurate conception of those at the top, while those at the 
top admitted complete ignorance of those at the bottom: and it was seldom that 
any tenure-holder knew how much or what land was contained in his tenure 
or where it was situated. It was the duty of the tenure-tree officer to combine 
such unconnected fragments of information into a chain and to attach that 
chain to its correct piece of land. The work was done well and the tenure- 
trees, as they were the most difficult, were also the most accurate and the 
most valuable fruits of the settlement operations. 

Khanapuri. 

297. Furnished with the tenure tree and the complete file of khebats, the 

amin began khanapuri of a village as soon as the 
° f tte ami ° cadastral survey was finished. In Bihar and 
in most of Bengal khanapuri presents no difficulty. 
Eacli plot is entirely covered by a single tenancy, the landlord of which is 
well known and easily entered. In Bakarganj it was far otherwise. A large 
number, perhaps the majority, of plots were in the joint and undivided 
possession of two or more tenancies which often differed in character, some 
being tenures and some holdings; and occasionally the same tenant might 
hold an undivided share as a tenure-hoider and another undivided share as 
a raiyat. Even with a tenure-tree to help him, the amin often found great 
difficulry in locating the tenure of the tenant or the tenure of the landlord ; 
but be could complete do plot until he had located it. In subsequent seasons 
the amins had acquired experience, but tho difficulties were very great in the 
first season, as the Settlement Officer reported*:— 

“ The field season extended from 1st November to 31st July, during whioh time 88'43 
inches of rain fell. The amins were new to the district, except for a sprinkling of men 
who had worked in the experimental estate of B&uma. Even with help of the tenure-tree, 
they were at first altogether bewildered with the intricacies of the land system. To make 
matters worse, the supply of parohas ran short in May, nnd the work nearly came to a 
standstill, Eventually the staff struggled - through to the end; but the khanapuri of 
the last batch of villages was done by plunging through deep water. In order to give a 
dear idea of the kind of khanapuri whioh has to bo faced in this district, I take a concrete 
example—plot No. 280 in village Mallik Doha. I remember the plot, because I heipe^ 


* No. 167, dated the 20th October 19)2 (paragraph 6) from the Settlement Oflioor to the Director of 
Land Eecords. 




the amin to write it up. The accompanying * Tree ’ shows the different interests which 
co-exist in this single plot;— 

Proprietary interests ... ... ... ... 8 

Tenures **» * • • •« ... 35 

Raiyati interests ... ... ... ... 4 

57 

The expression ‘ interest ’ is not meant to convey the idea of an individual person : 
in some interests there are eight or ten persons jointly conoernsd, while in others only 
oue person is concerned. On the other hand, the same person or group of persons may 
recur in different interests. When we examine the 57 interests in this plot, we find that 
41 are purely rent-receiving, while 16 are in physical possession of the soil. The plot is 
an ordinary pieoe of paddy land (with an area of a little over an aore and a-half). These 
16 groups enjoy it jointly. They have not partitioned the plot, but they have separate 
ploughs and conduct their cultivation independently. Each group takes a portion of 
the plot and a periodical interchange is made, I note below the share enjoyed by each 
interest, and the local name of the tenancy :— 


No. 

Name of tenancy. 




Share. 







A. 

G. 

E. 

KB. 

T. 

43 

Osat Nim H aola 

*•' *»• 

• »* 

1 

15 

2 

■•« 

14 

44 

'Ditto 

t•• ., , 



14 


2 

13 

63 

Miras Ijara 

• *«• 


... 

14 


2 

13 

64 

Nim Osat Nim Haola 



7 


1 

7 

45 

Osat Nim Haola 

• -•* 


j 

1 

1 

1 

... 

66 

Dar MiriisSIjara 

••• 

... 

... 

14 

... 

2 

13 



[One-third 

“ 

5 

6 

2 

2 


46 

Osat Nim Haola 


«*• 

1 

16 

2 , 

__ 

13 

47 

Ditto 

••• 

«i« 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

56 

Dar Maras Ijara 

••• ,,, 



7 


1 

7 

67 

Ditto 

««» 

Mt 

• *■ 

7 

... 

1 

7 

48 

Osat Nim Haola 

... 

... 

1 

16 

2 

... 

J3 



[One-third 


6 

6 

2 

2 ...] 

43 

Baiyati ... 

• •« •«( 

in 

1 

8 

3 

1 

... 

60 

Do. ... 


•** 

... 

14 

1 

2 

... 

61 

Do. 

••• 



2 

3 

1 

in 

6-2 

Do, ... 

*«• 

■ *• 

... 

7 

• i» 

2 

10 

42 

Osat Nim Haola 

• • * 

• •• 

2 

IS 

1 

1 

... 



[One.fchird 


6 

6 

2 

2 




1 otal 

c •• 

16 

Ml 

.«• 




In other words the physical possession of the soil rests jointly, but unequally, with 
7 Osat Nim Haol&s, t Nim Osat Nim Haola, 1 Miras Ijara, 3 Dar Miras Ijaras and 4 
raiyati interests. Baoh of these groups reoeives a separate reut-reeoipt from its superior 
landlord and is in every way treated as a separate tenant. If we look at the problem from 
a personal point of view, we find that the 16 groups resolve themselves into 9 with shares 
as follows 




A. 

G. 

E. 

EE. 

V. 

Kokai, etc ... ... 

♦ »* 

... 2 

17 

1 

... 

7 

Hura Gaul, etc. ... 

... 

... 2 

17 

... 

1 

l 

isuri. etc- 


... 2 

13 

1 

1 

... 

Kamaruddin „. ... 


... 2 

6 

2 

... 

10 

Barn. Bibi ... 


... ) 

16 

2 

... 

13 

Shamaclali, etc. 

III 

... 1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Mahamadali Khondkar ... 


... 1 

1 

1 

1 

*i > 

Samirudditi ... 


. 

14 

2 


13 

Abul Ho3saiu, etc. 

... 

. 

14 

2 


13 


Total 

... 16 

• M 

• ■• 

• • • 



The reduction from 16 to 9 has been effected by amalgamating the different interests 
owned by the same set of persons. For example, Kokai and his three brothers enjoy the 
following distinct interests in this plot: — 


No. 

Name of tenanoy. 



Share, 




A. 

0. 

K. KB. 

T. 

43 

Osat Nira Haola, 

... 1 

1 

1 1 

»•• 

67 

Dar Miras Ijara 

•u, ... 

7 

... 1 

7 

49 

Raiyati ... 

M. 1 

8 

3 1 

,i. 


Total 

Ml 2 

17 

1 ... 

7 
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It is absolutely necessary, however, to make out separate papers for each of theso 
distinct interests : in other words, \Q parch&s (khatians) had to be filled up, with the share 
carefully recorded in eaoh. In due oourse some fraotion of this plot will also he calculated 
as part of the aroa of eaoh of the 41 rent-receiving iutorests shown in the tree. This is 
a typical example of our kh&n&puri. Hundreds, in faot thousands, of such plots ocour 
Kaoh member of the settlement staff had daily to spend many hours holping amins out 
of these ‘ barbed-wire entanglements.’ ” 

The example given in this extract is not, of course, a fair sample of the 
plots in Bakarganj ; but a few such plots were found in many villages and 
there was hardly a village which did not contain a large number of plots 
jointly hold by soveral tenancies, thus I might mention as an illuminating 
instance that in every game of lawn-tennis upon the Court of the Barisal 
Station Club the ball goes to and fro over the net between :— 


1 , No. 1748. T. No. 1720. T. No. 1721,8. T. No. 1723 . 



Progress was necessarily slow, although every effort was made to lighten the 
work, thus in 1902 a new and much abbreviated form of khasra was introduced 
with the approval of the Director of Land Records, the number of plots was 
reduced by a more elastic definition, the boundaries to be given were reduced 
from four to two, and many other similar abbreviations were adopted. 

298. For khanapuri only Bengali amins were employed and, although 

nominally under the control of the Inspectors of the 
Survey Department, the inspection of their work 
was in fact chiefly in the hands of the Settle¬ 
ment Officer and his staff. In such a welter of 
involved tenancies the amins meroly floundered unless guided by an intelli¬ 
gent superior to that possessed by the ordinary Inspector, who was usually 
only a promoted amin. Even with the aid of the tenure tree most amins 


iNecesaity 
officers of tho 
moot. 


of assistance by 
Settlement Depart- 
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blundered badly and in difficult villages the kanungo was usually required 
to explain the riddle before the amin could make a start. The tenure-trees 
themselves were not flawless; but it was found that amins could be so little 
trusted to correct an error or to supply an omission without making confusion 
worse confounded that such work was soon confined entirely to kanungoes 
and officers of the Settlement Department. 

299. The position was so anomalous—as the amin, who became thus 

dependent on the Settlement Department, was a 
ration/ 011 *™ 1 leadS f ° Kfeat C ° r ' subordinate of the Survey Department—that the 

whole system of dual control came under consider¬ 
ation in 1905, when Mr. Beatson-Bell was appointed Director of Land Records. 
The objectionable feature of the dual system in Bakarganj was the unbridled 
corruption to which it gave rise. By the auction sale of parchas and by more 
questionable methods the amins and Inspectors made enormous sums many 
times greater than their pay and defeated enquiry by cleverly playing off the 
officers of one department against those of the other. Complaints were ma ny 
and loud, but the Survey Officers were inaccessible at headquarters and the 
Settlement Officers, who were on the spot, were powerless to give redress. The 
system of dual control had indeed become unworkable, as was recognized in a 
joint note prepared on the 1st May 1905 by the Director of Land Records 
(Mr. Beatson-Bell) and the Superintendent of Provincial Surveys (Major 
Chrichton \ The main argumont of the note sufficiently exposes the weakness 
of the system. 


Condemnation of the extol* ig system 
in a joint-note by the Superintendent of 
Provincial Surveys and the Director of 
Land Records. 


“ In the larger survey and settlement operations in Bengal the Survey Department 
in addition to making tho cadastral survey oarries out the initial reoora-writing 
teohoioully known as kh&napuri. Tno staff which does the khan&puri is appointed, promoted, 
posted and transferred by the Survey Offioor iu charge of the 8urvoy Gamp. The Settle¬ 
ment Officer and his subordinates inspect the survey staff while they are engaged in 
khanSpuri. They decide disputes, oorreet errors which they deteot in kh&n&puri and give* 
written instructions to the amins as to the manner in whioh kh&napuri should be oonduoted. 
The Settlement Officer has personally the power of punishing and even dismissing'. 
a survey amin or Survey Inspeotor; but no other offioor of the Settlement Department has 
any power in regard to the survey and kh&u5puri staff beyond the power of giving written 
instructions and irr extreme oases of reporting the amin or Inspector to tho Settlement 
Offioer. The present rules regulating the relationship between the two departments in the 
matter of kh&uapuri are based on the letter of the Government of India, No. 842 C.I., 
dated f;4th March 1890. The rules will be found in Appendix G of the Survey and Settle¬ 
ment Mnnual. 

“We have both had considerable experience of the working of these rules in the 

mufassal and we have loyally done our best to carry them 
out; but wo consider it our duty to lay before Govern¬ 
ment our deliberate opinion that the rules are unsound 
in principle and are a constant souroe of friotioo. It is 
only by a continual process of give-and-take between the higher offioers of the two 
departments that the system has been saved from complete failure. A lamentable 
breakdown may ocour at any moment. On the one hand the offioers of the Settlement 
Department know that Government looks to them for the preparation of a. correct reoord- 
of-rights and realize that it is of vital importance to the ultimate reoord that the initial 
frame wnrk should be properly prepared. The raiyats not only expeot that the offioers 
of the Settlement Department will see to the acouraoy of the reoord, but also look to 
them for protection against the not infrequent extortion of survey amins and Inspectors. 
Miny Assistant Settlement Offioers and khtin&puri kanungoes feel their position keenly. 
They are held responsible for work done and faults committed by men over whom they 
have no real ooutrol. On the other hand, the members of the subordinate survey staff 
resent their, position bitterly. They are primarily interested in survey, whioh is their 
own profession. They feel themselves to be oritioised, hampered and obstructed by the 
offioers of a non-professional department—officers who ase sometimes hasty and arrogant 
and are always iuolined to push.on the record-writing for which they are responsible at the 
expense of the survey, whioh is outside their sphere of influence. When it is remembered 
that from December to May the Settlement Department has in the field the Settlement 
Officer, the Assistant Settlement Offioers and the khSnSpuri kanungoes, while the Survey 
Department has the Assistant Superintendent of Survey, the Sub-Assistant Superintendents, 
the Head Inspectors and tho Inspectors, it is little to be wondered at that the amin, who 
aotually oarries out the initial record-writing, often finds himsolf oonfused beyond 
redemption by the multitude of advisers and the oonflioting nature of their advice. It is 
frequently the ease that aQ amin, who is at a convenient spot for inspection, is so 
bombarded with inspections from the two departments that he can never settle down to 
his work. 
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“ W’e hare no desire to apportion blame to the ofiSoers of the two departments It 
would be unprofitable to multiply instances of friction whioh have come to our notice. It 
will suffice to mention that Major Crichton has personal knowledge of a case in which the 
entire subordinate survey staff of a district struok work owing to tho hasty aad injudicious 
action of an officer of the Settlement Department; while Mr. Beatson-BeH has personal 
knowledge of a Civilian Assistant Settlement Officer who was so heart-broken by the system 
that he asked for permission to revert to general duty and requested that, if his prayer be 
not granted, he should be allowed to send in his resignation of the service. We may add 
that, us far as we are aware, the Bengal system has no counterpart in any other province. 

“ We have considered the question from ev^ry point of view, and we are convinced that 
an early change of system is called for. The most obvious suggestion for reform is that the 
oadastral survey should be carried out by the Survey Department and the khanapuri by a 
separate staff "working under the Settlement Department. We understand that this Bystora 
is in force in Burma, and it has been incidentally practised in parts of Bengal; but we do 
not consider that it would be a success if gent rally adopted iu this province. Apart from 
the obvious faot that the man who made the survey is better able to identify the fields and 
to write up the initial record, there remains a great objection to the system in that the 
raiyats will not attend during survey if they know that the amin is merely doing geogra- 
phioal work and will have no oonoern with the record . . . 

“If the system mentioned in the last paragraph be rejected, we must full back upon 
some system in whioh the Settlement Department carries out both cadastral survey and 
initial record-writing. In this way all friction is at once removed and the responsibility 
rests upon one department alone. The difficulty, however, lies iu the fact that the higher 
offioers of the Survey Department may perhaps be unwilling to accept non-professional 
maps as a basis for the standard atlas sheets of India, even though the non-professional 
maps have been framed upon a professional traverse. It has therefore been suggested that 
the offioers of the Settlement Department might carry out suoh a percentage of cheek as the 
higher offioers of the Survey Department see fit to lay down, and that the records of their 
check might be open to inspection. It has also been suggested that the Survey Department 
might be asked to make an independent check of the settlement maps before aooepting them 
for atlas purposes. Lastly, it has been suggested that an offioer of tho Survey Department 
might bo attaohod to the Settlement Camp as a professional adviser to the Settlement 
Offioer. We both agree that in this case the Settlement Offioer should continue to appoint 
and oontrol the field staff and that the Survoy Offioer should in no way be held responsible 
for cost rates. Whether any of those suggestions or any combination of them would, if 
oarried out, ensure the acceptance of the settlement maps is a poiut whioh can only be 
decided by a reforenoe to the higher officers of the Survey Department. We should here 
explain that, whatever be the exact system whioh is adopted, we are of opinion that Settle¬ 
ment Officers and Assistant Settlement Offioers who will bo deputed to oontrol cadastral 
work should spend at least 2 months in a oadastral oamp, thoroughly studying the profes¬ 
sional system both in tho field and in the office. 

“ We desire to make it dear that we are not making the present proposals beoause of 
any disagreement between qurselves. Our relations with one another, both private and- 
offioial, always have been, and now are, entirely harmonious. It is only the system whioh we 
regard as unworkable. 

“ Lastly, wo would point out that the probable oreation of a separate Director of 
Agriculture will allow the Direotor of Land Records to devote muoh more time to settle¬ 
ment duties and will enable him to supervise oadastral work as well as khfin&puri wherever 
both branches of work are mado over to the Settlement Department.” 

In fairness to the officers of the Survey Department, it is necessary to 
make quite-cDar that the dual system was to blame for an unpleasant situation 
and not the officers who worked it. There were few complaints and little cor¬ 
ruption daring cadastral survey, when the officers of the Survey Department 
had full control of their staff. Moreover it must be admitted that, 
despite much effort, there was considerable corruption in the attestation camps 
of the Settlement Department, where in particular there was a brisk traffic in 
pnrehas. It was only in after years that a reasonable standard of honesty 
amongst the subordinate establishment was attained ; and it was then attained 
by depriving them of that work of distributing parchas which with its tempting 
opportunities had proved their demoralization, 

30j. ‘The joint note was considered at a conference on the 31st May at 

Transfer of the control o* wl \ ic1 } . s fi° r Member of the Board presided 
cadastral survey to the Settlement ana tho Cniet Secretary and the Deputy Surveyor- 
Department. General attended and by which it was unanimously 

resolved that there was no longer any justification for the retention of the 
system of dual control and that in Chhota Nagpur and in Eastern Bengal 
it should be replaced by_ a system in which the entire responsibility for 
oadastral survey and khanapuri should rest with the Settlement Department, 
provided that the officers of the Settlement Department go through a special 
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training in survey in professional camps, that a provincial officer of the 
Survey Department be attached aa professional adviser to each settlement 
and that the maps prepared be open to the inspection of the Superintendent 
of Provincial Surveys, The Government of India accorded approval to these 
proposals with effect from the 1st of October 1905. 

301, The officers of the Settlement Department took their course of 
Cadastral survey connoted by training in .survoy in the recess of 1905; but even 
the Settlement Department in the with this training, their capacity to undertake their 
Sundarbans. . new duties was uncertain. ‘Moreover the experi¬ 

ment was subjected to a high trial in the season of 1905-06, where the work 
lay in the Sundarbans, an area not such as the amateur could survey. A large 
portion of the cultivation was in isolated blocks in the middle of dense forests, 
which were so little known that in the beginning of the season the Settlement 
Officer was lost for two days and two nights in his launch within them. The 
banks of innumerable streams had to be plotted which wind their way through, 
the forest in a country where it was equally dangerous to stand in the water 
or on laud, for tigers and crocodiles alike demanded their toll of the staff. 
Communication was only possible by boat and inspection was often converted 
into a search for an am in to inspect. Provisions were unobtainable locally 
and had to be brought from a long distance. All the water was salt and 
cooking water had to be carried with the boat. However the arrangements 
soon fell into shapo and the cheerful energy of Mr. Milligan i.e.s. and 
Mr. Hodson, Deputy Collector, ensured a successful season. Great attention 
was paid to the survey of isolated blocks of cultivation and many were 
discovered which had hitherto been unknown, while to aid colonization the 
small creeks which wind their fetid way in and out of the forost were surveyed 
with groat care, as reclamation always works its way inward from those creeks. 
It is pleasant to know that the Colonization Officer and his colonists think 
those m ips invaluable. A great deal of partal was insisted on as much to 
teach offioers who had newly learnt themselves as to examine work dono by 
amins. The amins did not altogether appreciate this new pressure of 
inspection, regarding it no doubt with somewhat the same feelings as an amin 
in Lalua experienced, when three tigers issued out of tho forest together to 
inspect his work. The khanapuri was easy, as plots were large, the popula¬ 
tion sparse and the tenancies unusually simple. Disputes were few and easily 
disposed of. Cadastral survey and khanapuri was completed in the season, 
areas rapidly calculated and entered at headquarters and the records returned 
for. attestation to the staff still in the locality. 

30^. This completed the main operations, although the season of 1908-09 
, , saw tho khanapuri of a scattered area chiefly in 

later’SoS 7 gJeS “ Mehendiganj thana and Sahabazpur island of 

temporarily-settled estates in which the resettle¬ 
ment of land revenue was ordered in 1908. The work of this block was of a 


somewhat different nature. There was in all cases a record-of-rights in exist¬ 
ence, prepared sometimes in tho district settlement, but usually before. 
Amins were employed to bring the-map and records then prepared up to date. 
Many corrections and changes were necessary and much fresh cadastral survey. 
The work was rapidly completed and field bujharat was then made on it by 
five kanungoes on the Faridpur system. Under this system the kanungo visits 
every plot, examines the map and the khatians, corrects all errors, decides 
all disputes and enters up* existing rents where they are undisputed. When 
this work is complete, the records are handed over to the attestation officer. 
Tho kanungoes empl oyed worked well and handed over very good records for 
attestation. 


303. The special work of the Settlement Department during the 
Decision of disputes, khanapuri season was' the decision of disputes. 

I hree hundred and thirty-seven boundary disputes 
and 46,744 internal disputes were filed during the course of the operations 
which were decided by the officers and kanungoes of the Settlement Depart¬ 
ment in the season in which they were filed. The decision in only 118 cases 
had to be postponed. In estimating the quality of these decisions it is 
important to remember that all boundary disputes and all other disputes 
regarding possession were decided on the spot. 
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304. Of the boundary disputes many were very petty and many more 

were claims based on the Thak survey of land 
oundary disputes. which bad long been out of the possession of the 

claimants. Disputes about alluvial formations were often hotly contested 
and concerned large areas, but the most troublesome of the disputes were over 
land in the bils (marshes^, especially in those within thanas Swarupkati, 
Gaurnadi, JBhandaria and Jhalakati. Of the total number of disputes l tit 
including all the more important boundary disputes, were decided by the 
Settlement Officer or his Civilian Assistants after personal enquiry. Cases 
concerning more than 20 acres were the subject of report by Assistant 
Settlement Officers; and the Settlement Officer passed orders after examining 
the report and hearing the parties. They numbered 64. In 109 of the less 
important cases final orders wero passed by Assistant Settlement Officers. All 
the bil disputes were decided by the Settlement Officer, 33 after personal 
enquiry and 11 on report by Assistant Settlement Officers. Only 46 appeals 
were lodged to the Commissioner, of which 4 only were successful. Two 
second appeals to the Board of Revenuo were dismissed. 

305. Boundary disoutes concerning alluvial formations did not give much 

trouble. Thoy were occasioned by oscillations in 
thfmaM e iios. bOUndtiry disi ' utes m the stream of the larger rivers, which had built 

land on one bank while destroying land on the 
other. An officer acting under the Survey Act is bound to be guided by 
actual possession which nearly’ always follows the present position of the 
river. The bil disputes were more interesting. Reclamation is proceeding 
apace on the margin of all tho large bils, while the centre is a no-man’s land in 
which released convicts and abscondors take refuge. Might is right in these 
areas, where thgre is none to bear witness and where a man who is hunted 
by the police may vanish uttorly amongst the reeds. The rivalry of landlords 
for the allegiance of these refugees ib very keen and prior to the present 
operations no title was secure. The Civil Courts no doubt gave decrees based 
on the Thak survey, but in a country in which no permanent mark can stand 
it is easy to avoid the surrender of the land decroed and difficult without 
an expensive suit to prove that the land retained by the adversary is the land 
of the decree. Moreover tho Thak maps are themselves faulty, as has been 
several times pointed out by tho High Court, and it seems certain that they 
were often based upon no real survey of the ground. As the marshes dry up, 
each landlord on the fringe pushes out his tenants further and further, but 
each forward move is a jump to a post far in advance where a homestead is 
raised and the land cultivated, while the land behind is left unoccupied. In 
such cases the question at issue was whether tho landlord of the tenant in tho 
advanced outpost was entitled to the unoccupied “ hinterland,” when a reason¬ 
able demarcation of the Thak map allotted this land to another landlord. 
Most of such cases were decided on the theory that the hinterland went to the 
landlord in possession of the advanced posts. In the Gaurnadi bils there 
were 12 such disputes, covering extensive areas and in the Swarupkati bils 24, 
three of which extended over several square miles of partially’’ occupied land. 
Although elsewhere the courts bad not been invoked to any great extent to 
deal with these disputes, in Bhandaria the bil had beon a sea of litigation. 
Here reclamation has made but slow strides and the centre of the bil is still an 
impenetrable morass which gives shelter to large herds of wild buffalo and 
larger herds of swamp deer. Although there has been little reclamation, there 
has been a great deal of speculation during the last forty years, since tho reeds 
which grow abundantly in the marsh have had a ready sale. Sub-leases 
which were very uumerous were never more than 40 years old, but a 
multitude of ancient leases were also produced in evidence, which purported 
to be granted by the zemindars of the purgana for land in the centre of the 
bil at pepper-corn rents, which often had admittedly not been paid. Tenants 
took care to secure their titles by procuring sub-leases from every possible 
claimant, while landlords on the other hand bad not scrupled to grant several 
leases to different tenants for the samo land. In addition to formal loases, over 
a hundred orders giving possession under the Criminal Procedure Code 
(sections 145, 146) were produced as title-deeds, although the boundaries 
were so vague as never to be identifiable, sucb boundaries as bil, “reeds” 
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and the like which would suit any portion of the marsh being vary common. 
It appeared that these orders were passed at the subdivisional headquarters 
on oraL evidence and without local enquiry, and their production during 
the course of the enquiry into the boundary disputes was not unnaturally 
greeted with guffaws by the assembled villagers, although the ancient leases 
got an undeserved meed of high respect. All the boundary disputes in the 
Bhandaria Ml were disposed of by the Settlement Officer, who refused to record 
any lessee unless he could support his ancient lease or magisterial order with a 
show of effective possession in tho Ml. 

Chit arasiz, which gave so much trouble in Bihar, gave no trouble in 
Bakarganj. They were included without objection in the village within 
whose perimeter they lay, ownership of the land remaining unaffected. 

306. Most of the internal disputes were decided by the kanungoes and 

a few of the more difficult by the Assistant 
Nature of internal disputes. Settlement Officers. Many also were decided 

by the Settlement Officer. Unfortunately no statistics of the nature of 
the disputes or of the results of their decision were kept at this stage or indeed 
at the later stages of attestation and decision of objections. The disputes were 
chiefly between tenant and tenant and related to the possession of plots, 
the position of ails or the extent of shares, but tenure-holders who coveted a 
piece of land in many cases put up tenants to claim on their behalf, 
The most troublesome cases concerned nijamal (separate) possession by 
co-sharers in large homesteads, when the contest was often hot over the 
gardens and tanks in a Hindu high-caste family. Equally difficult and very 
common were the claims by heirs who had left the homestead and perhaps 
the village, but who were by Muhammadan law entitled to a share in all lands, 
including those cultivated by the family which he or she had left. In the Ml 
area, where boundaries are undefined by fence or ridge and inhabitants are 
turbulent, cases between tenant and tenant over the limits of their lands were 
fierce and frequent and very difficult to decide, as the population is but a 
handful and each family lives apart in an isolated homestead so that witnesses 
were to seek and decisions had often to be passed in tho dark. 

307, The variation in the number of disputes from thana to thana and 
village to village is very remarkable. Thus Nalchhiti thana had an average of 
40 disputes a square mile, Bauphal thana only 13. The village Charamaddin 
with B, 191 plots had no disputes, whereas in the neighbouring villages of 
Oharadi with 4,961 plots and Chhagaldi with 1,045 plots, the disputes numbered 
244 and 305 respectively. The explanation in the particular example is that 
Charamaddin was dominated by one landlord who has absorbed tho bulk of 
the tenures, while in the neighbouring villages rival land speculators have 
entered into a fight for the ownership of the village, both sides buying in as 
many tenures as possible. As each plot came up for khanapuri, a dispute was 
filed, one side asserting that the plot falls within tenute A and is culti¬ 
vated by B t while the other side maintained that the plot is within tenure C 
and is cultivated by D. After a few such disputes a village becomes utterly 
demoralized and, as Mr. Beatson-Bell remarked in his aunual report, “ the 
maxim adopted seems to be that all is fair in love, war and khanapuri. ” There 
can be no doubt also that many disputes wero merely unfounded claims by 
adventurers, of whom Bakarganj is full. Many of the smaller tenure-holders 
had no title-deeds and kept no collection papers. This was a favourable field 
for the landshark and the speculator, who claimed the subordinate tenancies of 
such tenure-holders as part of their own tenures and hoped to snatch a favour¬ 
able decision from the lack of evidence or from the strained relations which 
frequently obtained between such tenure-holders and their tenants. Generally 
speaking, it was the middlemen who created disputes so that the number of dis¬ 
putes varies roughly with.the amount of subinfeudation. Disputes were also 
less frequeDt in the estate of large landlords, who compose most of them when 
they arise, and very’numerous in villages which are distributed amongst a large 
number of petty estates. In the Sahabazpur island, where the inhabitants are 
less litigious and there are few resident bhadralok to foment quarrels, disputes 
were few. The idle and stay-at-home bhadralok on the other hand will 
quarrel about anything and the disputes in their strongholds round Goila (in 
thana Gaurnadi) and Banaripara (in thana SwarupkatD were excessive in 



number, always fiercely contested, yet often based on trivial or trumped-up 
claims. 


Attestation. 

308. In attestation little change was made in the procedure banded down 

„ , . , ... from Bihar. As in Bihar an Assistant Settlement. 

Procedure in the attestation camps. s.a- , , . , ... , , . 

Officer camped at a convenient spot with a band of 

clerks numbering from 6 to lz and called in the surrounding villagers. Day by 
day his clerks made bujharat, (or preliminary explanation) of the entries in 
khewats and kbatians after landlord and tenants were brought together. If 
errors were discovered in map or record they were corrected, but the sanction of 
the officer in charge of the camp was separately taken for each correction. 'Hie 
clerk then recorded the rent according to the statement of the landlord and the 
tenant. The subsequent proceedings were carried out by the attestation officer 
himself, to whom the parties repaired. He read out all the entries in khebat 
and khatian, satisfied himself of their accuracy, attested the rent if landlord 
and tenant were agreed and decided any dispute concerning its nature or 
amount when landlord and tenant differed. The officer then recorded the status 
of the tenant, whether tenure-holder, raiyat or undei-raiyat, and, if a raiyat, 
to which class as defined in the Tenancy Act he belonged. He recorded also the 
duration of the lease, noted whether the rent was enhanceable and whether there 
wero any other conditions peculiar to the lease decided all disputes on any 
of these matters in addition to any other disputes, which interested persons 
might bring forward, and heard appeals in matters which had been already 
decided at khanapuri. He was not permitted however to make any decision in 
a dispute affecting possession of land without a local enquiry. 

309. Attestation proceeded smoothly, but very slowly. Mistakes were 

brought to notice in plentiful measure and correc- 
ro ^ ro88 ' tious were duly made especially in the tenure-trees, 

many of which had almost to be rewritten. It is more than doubtful if all 
mistakes were detected. Joint possession of plots under several tenancies was 
most difficult to deal with. It was not easily possible to collect all the joint 
owners, yet without the presence of all it must be doubtful whether the fractional 
share of each is correctly shown. Moreover the holders of such tenancies are not 
always very intelligent and they must often have acquiesced in what they did 
not completely understand. Equally easy too was it for mistakes in the map 
and the survey to escape notice. Tenants in Bakarganj rarely kuow the areas 
of their fields or holdings and the one map of the village in the camp was not 
available to all, nor could all have understood it. Many mistakes involving 
several thousand plots were no doubt discovered and corrected by despatching 
an amin to resurvey ; but experience in Farid pur, where the original survey was 
certainly more accurately made, shows that a field-to-field examination reveals a 
considerably greater proportion of error than was corrected in Bakarganj. 
Corrections of the original map were not made in the attestation camp, as the 
map remained with the Survey Department and a trace on vellum only was 
supplied to the camp. Where correction was necessary, small traces on vellum 
of the plots affected showing the correction were sent to the Survey Depart¬ 
ment who made the correction in the original. This cumbersome procedure 
was much simplified by the issue to camp of photographic reproductions of the 
original in 1903 and afterwards. Several copies were obtained of which one 
was exclusively employed to show all corrections in all plots of the village. 
This was made possiblo by the introduction after many experiments of a new 
kind of paper which, while sufficiently strong to allow of the severe handling to 
which an amin submits it in the field, was transparent enough to allow of direct 
reproduction by the Vandyke process. 

310. Attendance at the attestation camps wa£ good on the whole. In 

every village only a minority of the tenure-holders 
were resident, while the Bakarganj raiyat is fond of 
travelling and often holds land in villages at some distance from his home. 
The practice of sending substitutes to make bujharat was also rather common. 
It was impossible to avoid attesting some of the khebats and khatians in the 
absence of those interested. There was however little wilful absence and 


Obstruction in 1S06. 
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no obstruction until the season of 1905-06, which began in the height of the 
political disturbances over the Partition. It happened that part of the altosta- 
tion area lay in Swarupkati and Jhalakati, where political passions rose high 
and were directed to the breakdown of the settlement operations. An 
unquiet month followed in which the camps in those quarters were boy¬ 
cotted, processes were flouted and officers were hustled. The High Court 
orders deputing munsifs for one year’s settlement training had just been 
issued and the first munsiff to join his camp was chased some distance by 
a mob of agitators, A more serious attack was made upon Mr Tindall, i.c.s., 
and the feeling rsn so high that when Mr. Milligan, i.c s., was bed-ridden 
with an attack of fever and had to be removed to Barisal Mr. Tindall was 
compelled to cover his palki for some distance with a revolver. Later in the 
season there were disturbances at other camps, but as time wore on obstruction 
ceased. Towards the end of the same season very considerable scarcity began 
to appear. This had its effect upon attendance; and, as soon as the season was 
over, the officers of the department were placed on famine duty. They 
behaved with some credit and received the thanks of Government.* 


311. In the same season an experiment was tried in the Sundarbans with 

a view to its adoption in Faridpur in the following 
^ason. Attestation in this area was carried 
through in the same year as khanapuri. Before 
attestation a field-to-field bvjharat (examination) was made by the kunungoes 
of the khanapuri record. The buj)a<at was successful so far as it went, but 
it was stopped by early floods. The attestation was easily and accurately 
carried through, although many of the tenants had to be brought from their 
honits, as they only make a temporary basa (lodging) each year in their land 
in the Sundarbans. The result of both experiments was considered sufficiently 
encout aging to warrant a full trial in the following year in the district of 
Faridpur. 

312. The progress of attestation was always unsatisfactory judged by 

u Bihar standards, but subinfeudation was so compli- 

cated and the number of co-parceners so groat 
that comparison with Bihar is not very fruitful. Every attempt was made to 
increase the outturn of the officers employed who worked indeed far into 
the night ; every care was also taken, as the Settlement Officer in the first season 
reported,! “ to make the record as simple as possible consistent with showing 
clearly the existing facts of the most complicated land system in the world. 
As regards the record of the shares of raiyats, no real difficulty is .being 
experienced and the parties concerned are satisfied. The shaves of raiyats 
are always recorded in Bihar. There however the practice is to record all 
the names and to note so many shares of equal size. This works well in a 
Hindu community, where the law of inheritance runs into equal shares; 
but in a Muhammadan community, where the law of inheritance tends to 
bring about inequality of shares, it is better to specify the shares of 
each possessor in annas, etc.” In compliance with a recent circular of the 
Board of Revenue deprecating too great minuteness in records-of-rights anu 
with the criticism of the Director of Land Records,! the preparation of a list 
of tenants for each tenure-holder in which formerly the names of all co-sharers 


were entered was first simplified by the entry of the principal co-sharer only and 
then postponed to a later stage in the operations. The form of the kliebat also 
was changed, and, where estates and tenures had land in more than one village 
the owners’ names and shares were only entered in full in one village, 
the simplest abbreviations being made in other villages with a reference to 
the village where a complete entry would be found. These changes reduced 
the bulk of the village record considerably. Formerly the khewats alone 
m a village of any considerable size weighed over a maund. Progress 
however remained very slow, it was found that an officer could not attest 
t.he entries relating to more than 3,000 tenancies in a month, which 


• f<o. 11260 C , dated 4th October 1207, from the Chief Secretary to Government to the Commissioners 
of the Dacca division, 

t -No. 449 S., dated 27th March 1902, from the Settlement Officer to the Director of Land Record*. 

X See Injection Report of the Director of Land Records, dated 16th December 1901, and deacription 
of action taken thereon in a similar report of 1st March 1902. 


X 
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involved a cost of two annas for each tenancy. The record might indeed 
have been lightened in several ways, but at a great sacrifice of lucidity; 
and there were often other objections, thus merger was out of the question, 
in view of local hostility. It was at one time proposed to record only the 
principal co-sharer amongst the raiyats in a joint holding. Such fiduciary 
abbreviation might have saved some labour and have produced little objection 
amongst the raiyats but, as it is the custom in civil suits in Bakarganj to 
make all co sharers defendants, it was a great advantage for landlords to know 
authoritatively, all the tenants who were entitled to a share in the holding; in 
any case it would have involved a great sacrifice-of completeness in a commu¬ 
nity living under the Muhammadan and Hindu liws of inheritance, and might 
have led to injustice in the future to those co-sharers with an equal title who 
had not been recorded. In two respects the record in Bakarganj was more 
cumbersome than the record in Bihar, A separate khebat very similar in form 
to the khatian was opened for every tenure in a village, whereas in Bihar all 
_ , tenures were entered together in an abbreviated 

.But the Bihar khewat unsuitable. form ^ ^ kbebat f<jr the whole viUage . I„ 


Bihar tenures are few and no confusion was likely to result from this proce¬ 
dure ; but in Bakargauj the adoption of the Bihar system would have made 
the record unintelligible. It is difficult enough to make one’s way through 
the existing record where all intermediate interests aro clearly set forth in 
documents of their own, but it would have been impossible had the countless 
tenures of a village with their complicafed relationship to each other been set 
forth in a single paper. In Bihar also the total rent of each tenancy wasrecorded 
and not usually the separate portions payable to such co-sharer landlords as 
collected separately arid gave a separate receipt. In Bakarganj the practice 
was to jecord both the total and its portions as collected. '1 he amount of 
additknal labour was not very great, while the result was very convenient to 

the landlord and the tenant, to the tenant because 
^Khewats possibly opened too a me ,.p total would often hav 9 been unintelligible, 
te y ' to the landlord because he had usually collected his 

share of the rent separately so long that lie had forgotten the existence of a 
co-sharer. The co-owners of many tenures, including even the smallest, have 
often little in comuio i. They may be purchasers, living away from the village 
and each other, who hive always treated their own share of the tenure as an 
independent tenure in itself. For all purposes it was far more convenient to 
them that their list of tenants should show not the total rent of the under¬ 


tenancy, but that portion of it which they were entitled to receive. In the 
granting of khebats it is possible that there was needless liberality. A 
separate khebat for each portion of a parent tenure, which had obtained the 
sanction of the landlord to independe it payment of rent, was in accordance 
with the local theory that by such sanction a new tenure had been created. 
The theory had been accepted by the Civil Courts, which permitted suits to 
lie on this assumption. In all other respects also the separated share was 
treated as an independent tenure. Th * case of co-sharers to whom the landlord 
had not granted separation, but who dealt s*3parately with their tenants, was 
different. Such tenure-holders were not ontitled to a separate khewat, but they 
were permitted to receive it. when they had a sufficient numoer of tenants to 
maintain a staiS for the collection of their rents. 'I’his was done purely for 
convenience and lucidity in tire record an i the rules did not contemplate that 
the cases would be numerous in which it would be granted. It was however 


so great a convenience to the co-owners that they pressed bard for their sepa¬ 
rate khebat. There is no doubt that some officers yielded too easily to the 
pressure and granted the khebat to petty landlords, for whom it was not 
intended and in respect of whom the record would have been as intelligible 

without it. It should be mentioned that such 
Tha sub-number kLebat. khebats were only given a sub-number (along with 

the other shares of the tenure) and not an independent serial number in the 
record and showed clearly on their face that the rent was not separately payable, 
while status and other particulars of trie tenancy were recorded only once, 
in the main khebat, in respect of all the shares for which rent was jointly 
paid. Another method by which the record might have been lightened would 
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havo boon to refuse separate khebats to assignments of the miraa yard variety. 
At one time this was considered, but the idea was finally rejected. Many assign¬ 
ments are practically permanent mortgages and it might have been possible 
to record them us such in the khebat of the proprietor <>r tenure-holder who 
granted them. As has.be-n previously explained, they aro locally regarded as 
tenures within the meaning of the Tenancy Act and as tenures they aro more 
valuable to both lessor and lessee, to the lessor because he can recover the 
stipulated annual payment as rent, the leased properly being liable to sale for 
default void of all encumbrances, to the lessee because his position in regard 

to the under-tenants is definite and clear if he 
ssiksmonta. j 8 a tenure-holder, but ambiguous if ho is a 

mortgagee. It seems to be doubtful however whether an assignment, which 
is granted in respect of land in several distinct estates or tenures for a lump 
annual payment, can purport to be a tenure or should properly be recorded 
as such. Such assignments were not uncommon and the method adopted 
in recording thorn added considerably to the number of khobats, inasmuch as 
a separate khebat for the miras ija-a was opened under each distinct tenure 
or estate with a proportional part of the whole annual payment as the vent 
payable. Such a division was rarely found in the creative document 
and, although it was recorded after arrangement between the partita 
concerned, it is doubtful if it has any legal value. The lessor in any caBo 
will probably sue for tho rent of the assignment as a whole, ignoring the 
separate tenures into which it has been dividod in the record-of-rights. As an 
extreme example of the working of the system, a miras ijdra, which was created 
in favour of the late Mr. Brown of Baristil by his brother, may bo adduced. It 
was entered as an under-tenure under all tho tenures which they jointly held 
and more than a thousand khobats were opened to account for it. 

313. It must be regretfully admitted that the staff employed in the camps 
did not behave very well. In several camps there was an organized attempt to 
reduce tho output of each clerk so that more clerks might be employed in each 
camp. There was too much mechanical work, especially in the explanation of 
the fields recorded as comprised in each tonancy, while in some camps business 
was so ill-managed that parties were kept waiting day after day. There was 
undoubtedly a great deal of corruption, a fee being taken before bujhdrai of any 
tenants’ khatian was begun, before mistakes in survey were corrected and before 
disputes were entered for decision. There were complaints in 1903, but mis¬ 
conduct increased with the progress of the operations and in 1905 it amounted to 
a public scandal. It was difficult to stop, us neither landlords nor tenants were 
willing to make specific complaints against any momber of the staff or 
to admit that they had themselves given the gratification. An exhaustive 
enquiry was made into the conduct of one camp against which complaints 
were general. It was fouud that the clerks in this camp were ordering by 
value-payable post jewellery, clothes and other goods from European firms 
in Calcutta to the value of hundreds of rupees, had sent to their homes 
Rs. 2,000 by money-order besides largor sums by messenger and were in 
receipt by such gratifications of sums many times greater than their pay. The 
principal offender had made about four thousand rupees in this way in five or 

_ . . six months. Drinking bouts occurred in tho 

orruption m .attestation camps. q„ ar t er8 () f the clerks, which were shared with the 

agents of the landlord, and prostitutes were brought into the camp to vary the 
tedium of the night. The camp was disbanded and the clerks dismissed. 
Rules were issued for the stricter management of the work in the camps and 
for the proven'ion of the delays which made extortion possible. In later years 
much care was paid by all officers to prevent extortion, which considerably 
diminished. It lias been found impossible in ofchor districts to abolish it 
altogether and in Bakarganj the staff was naturally reluctant to lose their 
Eldorado. Corruption in the later days took a form very difficult to control, 
as the clerks made a combination with the agents of tho landlords attending 
the camp, who collected the fees and divided them with the camp staff. 

314. The entire area of which a survey had been made was attested, 
except villages which were uncultivated and uninhabited and the Barisal town. 
There are five municipalities in Bakargauj, and the qu stion came up early 

x 2 
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whether they should be excluded from the recnrdof-iights as “urban area” 
outside the scope of the Tenancy Act- The Settlement Officer thought* that 
there was no legal obligation to exclude and proposed a full survey and 
record-of-rights in view of the fact that the estates and tenures with land in the 
municipality were not confined to the municipality and covered at the time of 
their creation agricultural land. The Director of Land Recordsf pointed out 
„ , . , .... that as the use of the word “ land ” in the Bengal 

-xc.asion o muoicipa 1 ie». Tenancy Act was confined by rulings of the High 

Court to agricultural and horticultural land, lands mainly urbftn in character 
would not be included in the notification for a record-of.rights under section 101, 
Bengal Tenancy Act It was finally decided + however that mauza Barisal 
(R.S. No. 2026j, widch is in the centre of the town and consists exclusively of 
urban lands should only be excluded on this accouut. The Revenue Purvey 
mauzas which contain the four other municipalities contain also much agricul¬ 
tural land and it was therefore impossible to leave them out of the operations. 
In fact Jhalakati contains only a big market and the others are really over¬ 
grown villages, A record of-rights was accordingly prepared for them in the 
ordinary way. 

315. A long correspondence then took place with the Chairman of the 
Barisal Municipality, which began in February 1902 and ended only in May 
1909. The Municipality agreed to pay § Rs. 291-8 for a map of Barisal mauza 
(R.S. No. 2026;, on the 32" scale and for a tenure-tree which should show 

every grade of tenancy above the lodger. This 
Nature of record m Barisal tenure-tree differed from ordinary tenure-trees 
umoipa j n showing the holdings of raiyats and under- 

raiyafs as well as the tenures and in recording the rent of each tenancy. A 
khasra was also prepared to accompany the map, which showed by a reference 
to the entries in the tenure tree the ownership of the plot and in addition also 
tho namo of any lodger and the rent paid by him. 

The rest of the municipal area lay in the mauzas of Bagura-Alekanda, 
Sagardi and Amauatganj, for which a map on the lb" scale and a record-of - 
rights ware prepared in the ordinary way. Copies of the maps of those 
villages were given to the municipality, which complainod that the difference in 
scale between them and the 32" map of Barisal mauza caused great incon¬ 
venience, so Mr, Beatson-Bell, as Director of Land Records, ordered in April 
190 1 that a ward map of Barisal municipality should bo prepared by 
pentagmphing the existing maps on 16" and 32 " scale into a uniform scale 
of 6i". This process involves tho chance of considerable error. Tho ward 
map was prepared jn 70 sheets and 50 copies of each sheet were reproduced 
by the Vandyke process, of which 10 were made over to the Collector and 40 
to the municipality. Copies of the tenure-tree of Barisal mauza were also 
reproduced by the Vandyke process. 

The municipality all told paid only Rs. 391-8 for the special work done 
for them, which embraced Rs. 211-8 for the survey, Rs. 50 for the tenure- 
tree and khasra of Barisal mauza and Rs. 100 for 40 vandyked copies of the 
70 ward maps. They certainly got tho better of the bargain, but tho maps 
and records were no doubt of considerable utility to Government despite the 
probable inaccuracies of ward maps on the 61" scale. 

3 lb- The work of the attestation camp was the examination of the prelimi¬ 
nary entries which had been made at khanapuri, but the work of the attestation 
officer was more varied. He had to determine the status of the tenant and 
to record the incidents of the tenancy and tho amount of the rent. If there 
were any dispute regarding either status or rent, it was his duty to decide it. 
In addition he heard appeals from tho decision of the khanapuri officers and 


# No. 136, dated the 6th September 1902, from the Settlement Offieer to the Director of Land 
Records. 

t No. 397 T.—S. f dated 10th October 1902, from the Director of Lind Records to the Settlement 
Officer. Subsequent events in Dacca district in lyl2 went to show that this view was probably erroneous 
and that a record-of-rigbis could be prepared for urban lands under Chapter X of the Tenancy Act. 

+ No. 100 T.—S., dated the 11th June 1903, from the Director of Land Records to tho Settlement 

Officer. 

§ No. 216, dated the 8th July 1903, from the Chairman, Bariual Municipality, to the Settlement 
Officer. 
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disputes which arose out of any entries in the record. Disputes which had 
. been decided at khanapuri and were chiefly in 

eoision u »pu.m. regard to the poss 3 ssion or the boundaries of fields 

and (o the shares lield by co-partners in a tenancy were not generally reopened 
by raiyats at attestation. They were content to accept the previous decision 
which had been made on the land in dispute. Tenure-holders and middlemen, 
especially of the bhadralok class, enjoyed the opportunity of further wrangling 
and reopened almost every case. The most bitter of these disputes was in 
regard to possession in gardens, tanks and homestead land. Several families 
lived within the bounds of these lands or on the banks of old tanks and divided 


the land and the gardens iato minute plotu amongst themselves. The division 
was often resented, and the present owners were glad of the opportunity to re¬ 
open tho distribution. These cases were most difficult to decide. Independent 
evidenco was often impossible to procure, as neighbours were not in a position 
to know the facts. There were no documents, and the ordinary members of 
each family stuck stcutly to their claims, Jf the old men or women of the 
family who could bo trusted to apeak the truth failed, the trying officer was 
in a most embarrassing position. Nearly every old bhadralok family enjoyed 
one or more of these disputes, which were extremely common in Gfoila, 
Uzirpur, Banaripiira and similar centres. One of the most bitter of the disputes 
occurred in the famous Das family of Gfoila, which the Settlement Offiier 
himself adjudicated; as the camp officers were unwilling to incur the odium of 
a decision. In an older easo of this kind the Buksis of Chandkati (Bauphal 
thana) impoverished themselves by litigation concerning a single cocoaunt tree 
in their gardeu A brief account of soma of the more interesting disputes 
which came up for decision during the settlement proceedings is appended, an 
attempt being made to supply instances of the more characteristic kinds of 
dispute. Tne last three extracts describe disputes, which had reached a final 
decision bofore the settlement operations began. 

In mauzas Shekmat.ia (No 194) and Mirzapur (No 192 in thana Swarupkati) there is a 
haola Ramrudra -Maudal, the exiatenoe of which is admitted bv the landlords, who allege 
that it was created in 1.800 for au area of bighas in 8hekmatia alone and at a rental of 
Rs 100-14-0. Originally the land of the haok was scattered, but, in 1861 Rammdra 
Maudal took a compact area in exohunge for the original laud. In support of these allega¬ 
tions they produce chi Mas from 1801 to 1810 and an ewazuama (deed of exohauge) of 1801. 
The hnoladurs allege that the h iola w.,s orealed in 177G and that at a buudobust made in 
1794 by the zmiiudar it comprised an area of 1,125 bighas in mauzas Sheimatia and 
Mirzapur and was rented at lls. 105-8. In support of these statements they produoe an 
unregistered patta and buudobust, papers purporting to have been signed by the zemindar 
himself. The zemindars had some family qmxrels in tho year 1882 and assert that the 
haoladars took a lvaniage of their dissensions at that time to inoraase the area of the 
haola. The haoladars on the other hand assert that tire lands were originally swamp and 
jungle and that, as they were gradually reel rimed by the haoladars, the zemindars were 
env.ons that they had lost so valuable a property to a oommon onltivator. Tho dispute 
between the zerniudars and haoladars concerning the boundaries of tho haola and the 
amouut of land included within it began before 180^, in which year some oo sharers amongst 
the zemindars sued the haolad ns for rent on the lesser area, but withdrew tho suit when 
the haoladars filed their patta aad claimed the larger area. The zemindars then put- 
pressure upon the tenants of the haoladar in the hope that they would forsake him, while 
the haoladar created a nim-haola over 825 bighas of land in favour of a relative as a 
safeguard in oase of the loss of the haola and in 1872 sold half of the haola to the 
Narail zemindars for Rs. 4(>0 with the objeot of securing a powerful ally in the quarrel. 
The Narail purchaser at onoo took Uabuliyats and oolleeted roats from the teuaats in 
the disputed areu. Ti e dispute uied down during the period in whioli the zemindars were 
quarrelling amongst themselves; and the tenants of the disputed area paid rent without 
objection to the hao^dars. IVhen the disputes amongst the zemindars were compromised 
they instituted a rent suit against the original haoladar ignoring the Narail purchaser and 
began iu their turn to take kabulita'.s from the teuauts on the land. The tenants acknow¬ 
ledged each party iu turn and paid no rent to eithor In 1893 the haola and nim-haola 
weTO purchased by a third party as the Maudais had got tired of the coat nuous litigation 
and the Narail haoladar wanted to get rid of his stako in the haola whioh was distant from all 
his other lands or perhaps because ho was bought off by the zemindars. The uew putohaser 
applied himself vigorously to the work of gettiug possession of the haola'by suing and 
evioting those tenants who were favourable to the zemindars. As the zunindars opposed 
his efforts, tne village was for some time in & very disturbed state, riots with murder taking 
place. The land was acoordingly attached and proceedings under section 115, Ciiminal Pio- 
cedure Cod8, drawn up i t 1909, when the Magistrate fount possession with the haoladars, 
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an appeal to the High Court being dismissed. This did not end the struggle however nethe 
zamindars still retaiued the support of some of the tenants. There were two more murders 
besides much otlmr criminal litigation. Altogether in the 10 years which followed the sale of 
the haola in 1893 there were four murders, 40 criminal cases besides minor occurrences and 
a deluge of rent suits. In 1902 tlio zamindars finally instituted a title suit for the disputed 
lands which was decided in their favour iu 1905. The oourt held that the original unregis¬ 
tered patta produoed by the haoladars was not genuine and that the haoladars had failed to 
prove 12 years adverse possession. The zamindars made no attempt to exeoute tho decree as 
an appeal was filed to the High Court and they were afraid cf being east in mesne profits 
if the appeal was successful They attempted however by a bogus execution of the decree to 
induoe the tenants to pay rent to them. During attestation a large number of disputes were 
filed by the two claimants to the land, but as the documents and oolleotion papers cf both 
sides were filed in the Civil Courts and as the tenants had paid what rent they liked during 
the course of the disputes, it became extremely difficult to decide what the legal rent pay¬ 
able by the tenants was. During the omrse of this long quarrel the zamindars have on five 
oocasions proposed to purchase the haola, although on each occasion the proposal fell through 
after the sale-deed w r as drawn up. If is interesting to notice that in not one of these five 
cases did the zamindars propose to purchase the haola in their own name, but on each 
occasion used one or other of their servants as benamidar. 


Mauza f halitabania (No. 181 in tbana Swarupkati) belongs to the Habibpur zamindari. 
A lease for 7 acres of land was gianted to some cultivators of Birojpur who afterwards 
sold it to the Dasses of Sohagdal. The Dasses had no intention of limiting tLeir olaim 
to 7 acres and obtained a new lease, ostensibly in confirmation of the old lease, from 
a son of the zamindar (although his father was alive , in which tho boundaries of the 
land were given as streams, of whioh the village contains about a hundred so that the land 
of the patta might have been anywhere and of any extent in the village. By viittie of 
this lease, which was not registered, the taluqdars began to expand their boundaries in 
every direction and although they met with opposition from the zamindars they were able 
to prevail chiefly by successful suits in the oivil courts despite the fact that the marshy 
lands which they thereby secured had been reclaimed by tenants of the zamindar and that 
the Dasses had at no time any effective possession in them. Although they made many 
attempts, the taluqdars never succeeded in inducing the tenants of the zamindar to attorn 
to them As measured in the distriot survey, the lands of this petty lease now cover 900 
aores, of whioh 400 were obtained in 1865 and the remainder in 1906 by decrees in title suite. 
The method which has been employed by the Dasses to defeat the indisputaUe possession 
of tho zamindars through their tenants is interesting. They have brought suits for arrears 
of rout against bogus tenants in the laud oooupied by the tenants of the ramindurs. 
They have obtaiued decrees for onears of rent, purchased the bogus holdings at a sale in 
execution of the decrees and then taken legal possession of the land through tenants of 
their own. The documentary apparatus was now complete for a direct assault upon 
the zamindar and was sufiicient to win the title suits against him, although had the 
settlement recurred two years before and not two years after the second title suit was 
instituted, the issue might have been different. During a looal enquiry in the boundary 
dispute it was found that the tenants of the zamindars were everywhere and the tenants of 
the taluqdars nowheie m possession, yet in contested civil litigation tie Dasses of Sohagdal 
were sufficiently clever always to obtain the victory and finally by two comprehensive title 
suits they had won the land on appeal in the High Gourt. It may be added that during 
the deoieion of the boundary dispute the Dasses of Sohagdal appeared in person to state 
their case when they made no pretenoe to possession, but explained that “some landlords 
obtained possession through tenants and some through trickery, but the advantage of the 
second method was that it was far more useful in the Civil Gourt.” The Dass claimant was 
a pleader in the suhdivisional court. 


In mauza Belua (No. 311, thana Swarupk&ti) there is a dependant jimba under the 
zamiudari whioh was purchased by the Biswases of Jalabari forty years ago from the original 
Majhi owners. The Biswases here as elsewhere were on bad terms with their tenants who 
had recourse to the Narail Babus, who were rivals of the Biswases. The Majhis were 
sought out and a kabala exeouted by whioh they sold for the second time their haola to the 
Narail Babus and, on the strength of this purchase, the JN'arail Babus had induoed many 
of the tenants to exeoute kabuliyats in their favour and to attorn to them. This 
was a pure case of jimba, but during the attestation proceedings it was not sympathetically 
regarded by the settlement authorities, and the Narail Babas’ claim was entirely 
rojeotod. 


In mauza Br&hmank&ti (thana Bwarupk&ti), there was a dispute involving two 
landlords and two holdings. The dispute originated at the time of the thak survey whea the 
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disputed area was measured as belonging to estate No. 3841, although claim was made on 
behalf of estate No. 8843 upon whioh no definite order was passed. It appears that at 
that time the Guhas of Ttamohandrapur were in possession on behalf of tauzi No. 3441. 
On the stre gtb of the thak map the Sarkels, who claimed under tauzi No. 3841, sued for 
a declaration of title in the civil courts through a benamidar, but they lost the oase in 
1867. Subsequently in 1893 a tenant of the Guhas sued for possession of some of the 
lands in the ci il oourts, but the thak map was held to be valid and he lost the suit. 
T!ie civil oourts thus passed deorees in favour of both the rival parties in respect of 
lands oovered by the same ohak in the thak map There is no question that tue land 
was in possession of the G-uhas' tenants whom the Sarkels failed to persuade to eseou'e 
kabuliyats in their favour, They therefore in 18:^2 got a kabuliyat executed by two men 
for all the lands occupied by the Guhas’ tenants and then obtained a decree for arrears of 
rent against these men and purchased the fictitious holdings, In the meantime by means of 
a criminal ome for paddy cutting they had got the tenants of the Guha3 in jail. When the 
Sarkels came to take possession of the lands, the wife of one of the Guhas’t-Hants obstructed 
them and was assaulted, for whioh S»rkel anf his men were convicted in the criminal court. 
In is99 there was proceeding under section 10', Criminal Prcoedme Code, iu the oour.se of 
which the Subiivisioaal Ofboer visits 1 the lands anl found them in possession of the 
Guhas’ enants. Subsequently at the time of the settlement proceedings the Surkels 
obtained the ins itution of a ease under section 145, Criminal Piocedure Code, which was 
decided by the Snbdivisional Officer without looal investigation in favour of the Sarkol 
tenants on the strength of the decree obtained by them against their bogus tenants. In 
obtaining possession of the land and driving out of the tenants of the Guhas, there were 
several assaults leading to oriminal cases. As a remit of these proceedings, the tenants of 
the Guhas who had been in possession of the lands for many years and had erected 
suostantial homesteads were diiveu out and replaced by tenants of the Sarkels. At 
attestation no relief could be granted ti them. This is an iustruotive example of how 
teuants suffer iu the quarrels of their landlord. 


In Naltona than* \mtali, there were some interesting instances of the quarrels which 
cau be caused bv an unscrupulous zemindari agent. This man iu two separate cases claimed 
as pirt of the taluq of his employer land which had been iu possession of the tenants of 
other landlords for a long period and enforoed the olaim by oollectmg clubmon and driving 
out these tenants. This was one year before (he settlement operations. When the matter 
came to the settlement authorities for decision he proceeded to kidnap the important 
witne-ses, but his agents in this crime were oonvioted and sentenced to a Ion" tern of 
imprisonment. It was only with great ciffioulty that the trespassers who had been plaoed 
ia the land could be induced to surrender it to the rightful ten an is. In anothor oase in 
the same villag this note zemindari agent coveted the possession of some land belonging to 
one Autedali Dafadar, who lived in a distant village. He got hold of another man named 
Ameduli, appointed him as his dafadar, took him to the Registration Office, and exeouted a 
kabala for the coveted land in his name and under his signature. Thus fortified with a 
title dee i he went off with his olubmen to the laui and drove out the real Amedali 
Dafadar. Iu this oase also the settlement authorities induced the trespassers to surrender the 
laud. 


In mauza Sohagdal (No. 310 in thana Swarupk&ti) and 49 other 'villages in Pirojpur 
subdivision there is a jimba Prannath Indu whioh was originally created by the Qhosal 
family of Bhuknilash when they purchased a large Bhare ia Selimabad zemindari and 
were unable to get possetHinn. Prannath Indu who was au influential man of Sohagdal 
was appointed as Naib ai d after several years of ruthless intimidation by means of lathials 
compelled the tenants to reoognise the purchaser, obtaining in reward this large jimba 
at a nominal rental of b:s. 1,456-12-6. Subsequently Prannath failed to pay rent and 
insulted the dewan of the proprietor who oame to loolleot it, whereupon the dewin arrested 
him and oarried him off in his b'at; hut the tenants of Sohagdal resoued him before 
he reached Jhalak&ti. In revenge for this the dete&i took a large force of lathials, 
destroyed the houses of the Indus and looted their moveable property. Sinoe this event 
the Indus have never paid rent except under compulsion of a civil court decree; and 
although on several occasions the jimba was sold for arrears of rent, the Indus always 
suoceeled in having the sale set aside until 1851 wbtn the Sen Mahalanabis of BSsanda 
purchased it in the name of Manik Chandra I)as. On this ocoasion the suit filed by 
the Indus to sot aside the sale was dismissed and possession was taken of all the 
villages exoept Sohagdal and Karfa. In Karfa tho Biswases of Jalabari were instigated 
by the Indus to olaim an osat taluq and compelled the Sens to sue in the civil court for 
possession of the village, only acknowledging failure after the case had gone on appeal 
to the Privy Counoil. Even then .the Sens did not feel themselves strong enough to 
oust the Biswases with whom they made a fresh .settlement at an increase of rent and 
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a sufficient selami. In Sohagdal itself the Indus set up an osat taluk, compelling the 
Sens to institute a civil suit for a declaration that the osat taluk was fictitious In duo 
course the High Court declared the osat taluk fictitious and gave the Sens possession, but 
although they induoed many of the tenants to execute kabuliats in their favour, the most 
important of the subordinate tenureholders were persuaded by the Indus still to resist. 
The Sens therefore sued the Indus for wasilat (mesne profits) and obtained a decree in 
exeoution of which they attaohed three other valuable taluqs belonging to the Indus. 
The Indus at last stood for compromise and were allowed time, of which they took 
unfair advantage by selling theso taluqs, partly to a beiidmiddr of their own and partly 
to a ben&mid&r of the .Biswases of Jalabari, and by inducing a large number of tenants to 
come over to their side and refuse rent to the Sens. When the Sens in due course put up 
the other taluqs for sale, they were only able to obtain possession after a long litigation 
with the Biswases which ended in the High Court. Hitherto the Sens had transaoted all 
their business in the benami of Manik Chandra Das, but they now by a fictitious purchase 
transferred his property to themselves. This gave the Indus another opportunity as the 
Sens now oame down to get kabuliyats exeouted by the tenants to them ia their own 
name. On this oooasion the tenants were taken by the Inlus to the Narail Babus to whom 
they sdd their tenures and holdings, obtaining subordinate leases in exohange ; but 
this attempt to embroil the Sen3 with powerful outsiders failed, as they induoed the 
Narail Babus to withdraw their claims. The Indus then purchased the holdings and 
tenures of the tenants themselves and in the benami of the Ghoee3 of Sohagdal, The 
Sens count ere 1 this move by suing all the tenants for arrears of rent, bringing their 
tenancies to sale and purchasing them and by suing the Indus themselves for enhance¬ 
ment of rent upon the land covered by their resideuces and obtaining a decree in the 
High Court for a, rent of Its. 2 a bigha and the establishment of the Indus as karsa 
tenants. By 1889 the tenants were beaten, most of them being half ruined, while the 
Indus also gave way after this last humiliation In the terms of compromise arranged 
the Sens took the leading man of the Indu family into their service and ultimately 
built a house for him and gave him a pension. The property at present is valuable, 
but although originally it cost the Sens only Rs. 7,500, it cost them ultimately over 
2| lakhs of rupees in litigation before they obtained undisputed possession. 


In Barajujkhola (raauza No. 238 in thana Pirojpur) the zemmdar gave a lease in 1866 
to a talukdar wbo attempted to enhance the rent. The tenants refused to pay the enhance¬ 
ment and s ild their holdings to some powerful bhadrahk of Ra'erkati, alleging them to be 
tenures. They then took fresh leases of the land as raiyats from thesi jimbadars. The 
struggle between the zamindar’s lessee and the jimbalari lasted for eight years, and during 
its course a second jimbadar was introduced by the tenants in tho same way as the first. 
During the course of these eight years civil suits and criminal cases were alike numerous, 
upon the proseoution of whioh both sides spent large sums of money. Ultimately he 
jimbalars entirely drove out the lessee, but the tenants who had enjoyed their lands without 
the payment of rent to anybody during the course of the disturbance remained very 
turbulent; and the village was not pacified until a mirriage had been arranged between the 
families of the jimbadars and the less e, 


In Counakhali (Nos. 2934 and 2935, thana Amtali) tho patni taluqdars granted 4 
'naolas to Muhammadans when tho laud was still forest at a rent of 8 annas a bigha The 

haoladars reclaimed the whole village with the ai l of their mm haoladars. The taluqdar 

then demanded an enhanoemont of rent, although tho original reut had been fixed in 
perpetuity. Three haoladars sold their haolas to tho powe.ful zemindar of Kalaskati and 
took subordinate tenures uuder him. This defeated the attempt of the taluqdar to obtain 
an enhancement of rent as he could not oope with the Kalaskati zemindar The Kalaskati 
zemindar how&ver was not content with his three haolas and, as tho owner of the fourth was 
not prepared Co sell, he forged a kabala (sale-deed) and attempted to take pojsessiou of 
the haola on the strength of this forged /cabala by civil suits and by intimidation. 
Unsuccessful in this, he made proposals to the taluqdar and, in return for the surrender 

of the forged /'cabala to the taluqdar, he was secured in the possession of the three 

haolas The taluqdar then compelled the haoladar of the fourth haola to give him 
an osat haola under the haola on threat of suing him in the Civil Court for possession 
of the haola itself on the strength of the forged kabala. The haoladar unable to meet 
the expense of the threatened litigation was compelled to fall in with ids demai d and 
abandoned the village, in whioh course he was followed by many of his nim-haoladars. The 
patni talukdar thuB gained that increased profit from histoluq which when it was forest he 
had covenanted to forego. 


317, Status interested the population very little. Every tenant knew 
whether his interest was a karsa or a hakiat and, as the identification of 
hakiatdar with tenure'-holder and katsadar with raiyat was adopted from the 
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beginning, the attestation officer had rarely any dispute to decide or uncertainty 
to dispel. All the modern tenures were created by registered lease, of which 
the terms, despite the variety in designation were with few exceptions identical, 
the lease being permanent, the right heritable and transferable and the rent 
fixed in perpetuity. There were occasionally found permanent tenures of 
which the right of transfer was barred by a condition in the lease: there 
were also tenures, known as basati, in which there was a condition of residence. 
Both are most frequent in the Idilpur pargana. In the temporarily-settled 

Status : tenure-holders. ^ the u ^ was not of course fixed in perpetuity, 

although tenures were usually permanont and 
always heritable and transferable. In the permanently-settled area in the 
Suudarbans there are also tenures held at a progressive rental, but usually 
when the maximum mentioned in the lease is reached the rent is fixed in 
perpetuity. These cases were the exception and in all of them the unusual 
provisions are explicitly mentioned in the registered lease. Few owners of 
tho older tenures in Bakarganj however could produce their leases and 
probably one-half of the tenures in Bakarganj are held without a written 
lease or if there were a written lease, as is often probable, it has subsequently 
been lost. It was decided by the Settlement Officer (Mr. Beatson-Bell) that 
these tenures should be classed as permanent and transferable and that their 
rent should he recorded as fixed in perpetuity, unless the contrary were 
proved. This decision followed local custom. The term “ mokarari” (holding 
at a fixed rent or a fixed rate of rent) is not in use in Bakarganj, but tho term 
“ kaimi" is used in its place to import the permanency not merely of the 
lease, but mainly of the rent. Permanent tenures at a fixed rent were 
recorded in the record-of-rights as both “ chirasthayi” and kaimi” chiraslhdyi 
indicating permanence in time and for.mi indicating permanence in rent. 
No landlord ventured to challenge this decision for the first three years of 
attestation in tho face of a usage so well established, but it was once challenged 
in the fourth season by the agent of the Nawab of Dacca, who had come 
frony Bihar, on the ground that the rent of the tenure-holders in his Telikhali 
mahal had been enhanced forty years before when the Nawab had purchased 
the taluk at an auction sale for arrears of rent. The claim was decided 

against him on the ground of local custom and ho did not contest the decision 

subsequently either under section 106 or in the Civil Courts. 

318. In one respect only was the Attestation Officer in difficulty in deter- 

Creation of jotedars mining the status of a tenant. This was when a 

member of the non-cultivating classes or more 
particularly a bhctdrabk held a karsa tenancy. In many cises of this kind the 
karsadar was the agent or tho relative of his landlord; in other cases there was 
no lease and the origin of the tenancy was doubtful: but iu a large number 
of cases the bhadratok had purchased the tenancy from a cultivator and the 
landlord had reoognissed him on payment of a fine with or without a variation 
in the rent and with or without the execution of a new kabuliyat. During tho 
early stages and at attestation tenauts of this kind pressed to be recorded as 
tenure-holders. The rule framed to deal with cases of this kind ran as 
follows:— 

(1) If a bhadratok haldatdar claims to have aoquired a karsa within hia own hakiat 
and claims that his tenants are under-raiyats, the matter sh mld be entered in the dispute 
list, whether the tenants have or have not raised an objection. Government shoukl be 
made the first party and the hakiatddr the second party. 

(2) If any other bhadratok has beea receiving karsa rent-reoeipts for land which does 
not oontain his family homestead and which hasbeen sublet to raiyats, the bhadratok' a 
interest being purely a middleman’s interest (madhya sicntwa) should be entered in the 
tenure-tree under the title of jote. The cultivators should receive parotid* as raiyats and 
not as nnder-raiyats. The bhadratok and his landlords should be informed that the 9 sistin^ 
incidents of the bhadratok’s tenancy will not he affected by this: they will be duly recorded 
at attestation. If the so-oullod ka’-sa has been transferable, the jote will ba recorded 
hereaftor as transferable; if the so-called karsa has been untransferable, the jote will be 
reoorded hereafter as untransferable. 

(3) If a bhad'alok has been receiving karsd rent-reoeipts in respect of land, which 
oontains his family homestead, he may be considered as a raiyat, even though the rent- 
reoeipts cover cultivated land sublet to cultivators. He will secure a raiyati paroha and the 
cultivators will reoeive uuder-raiyati parchtts. 


Y 
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The first part of this rule had reference to section 22 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, by virtud of which a landlord cannot acquire an occupancy right 
within his own land. In accordance with the law therefore the khatian of the 
landlord was cancelled and the former under-raiyat was recorded as a raiyat 
under the landlord. As regards the two latter parts of the rule, the procedure 
at attestation was as follows:—the jole was recorded as a permanent tenure 
and the bhadralok jotedar as a permanent tenure holder and his under-tenants 
as raiyats. If the rent was not admitted or proved to be fixed in perpetuity, 
it was recorded as “ enhaneeable as in the case of a holding” (karsa anuruo 
briddhirjogya) ; if the right was admitted or proved to bo transferable, it was 
recorded as transferable. 

3 1 9, No objection to this procedure was taken at the time by any of the 
parties concerned The cultivator, in whose interest the rule was framed, was 
naturally pleased to be classed as a raiyat; the bhadralok for his part was eager 
to get the status of tenure-holder and considered that it was in practice 
immaterial whether his tenant was classed as a raiyat or an under-raiyat; 
the landlord was quite willing to accept the bhadralok as a tenure-holder provided 
all of the incidents of his tenancy remained unchanged. But afterwards in the 
temporarily-settled area where a large number of these jjte -.a> a are to be 
found and b in other districts where tenure holders are not so common, there 
has been great opposition. to the rule Where a new tenancy Iras been 
created in favour of a bhadralok or where the origin of the tenancy is unknown, 
it is reasonable to classify a tenant who has always sublet the land as a 

„ , ... tenure-holder and not as a raiyat; buti'A here the tenancy 

Subsequent o jeetion. }, as been purchased and the consent of the landlord 
obtained to the continuation of the old tenancy, section b of tha Tenancy Act 
would appear to show that the purchaser remains a raiyat, whether he sublets 
the land permanently or cultivates it himself. Whether this was the intention 
of the legislature is another question; probably it was not contemplated, as 
would appear from the provisions relating to under-raiyats, that middlemen 
would acquire raiyati holdings. 

320, In Bakarganj the proceduro was challenged in the temporarily- 
settled area at the time of settlement of rents; but as this was after attestation 
had been completed in the permanently-settled area and final publication had 
in most villages taken place, the orders passed could only be applied to” some 
part of the temporarily-settled area. Jotedirs were numerous in this -area. 
In fact the designation u joie ” had been borrowed from temporarily-settled 
estates, whither it had been imported by previous settlement officers, who came 
front other districts where the designation was in use as a general term equally 
applicable to tenures and holdings. It is not an indigenous Bakarganj desig¬ 
nation and was not in use in the permanently-settled area. The force of the 

objection to the classification of jote as a tenure in 
Position ot ike jotedar m the temporarily-settled area came from the methods 
v adopted in assessment and it is significant that the 

first to complain were large money-lenders, who carried an appeal to the Board 
of Revenue in which they were successful. The Board remarked:— 

“ That in deoiding as to the status of tenant who have acquired their tenanoies by 
purohaso, regard must be had primarily to the status of their predecessors in title and 
that no change can be legally .made in the status exoept by consent of all parties con¬ 
cerned.” 

Subsequently’the legal positio.i of jotedars was more carefully scrutin izod 
and they were either recorded as “raiyats” after, safe-guarding as far as 
possible the interest of cultivators or, where they agreed, ware recorded 
as tenure-holders on favourable terms of assessment. In truth the position 
in the temporarily settled area was compromised by the proceedings in 
previous settlements, where in jmabandis or in records-of rights the bkadra ok 
tenants had been recorded as “occupancy raiyats” and had very carelessly 
been granted leases in the printed form <l for issue to oecupancy-raiyats.” Such 
leases have been granted sometimes to zemindars and talukdars of very 
extensive areas and often in lands which were accretions to riparian tenures, 
where the law which secured the accretions to the tenure-holder provided that 
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he should have therein the Same rights as ho enjoyed in the lands to which it 
was an increment. To give such occupancy-raiyats the status of tenure-holder 
was in fact, to restore to them their legal status, of which they had been 
deprived by the proceeding and leases of previous settlements. No such formal 
proceedings had taken place in the permanently-settled area to vitiate the 
classification of the bhadrufok as tenure-holder and in mo3t of the jofes in 
that area there was neither lease nor other documentary evidence of the 
origin of the tenancy so that the classification which is at least in accordance 
with common sense may escape challenge. 

321. in the classification of raiyats no interest was generally shown. All 


raiyats were recorded as settled raiyats of the village by the Attestation Officer, 
unless the landlord objected which was rare or the tenant objected which was 
rarer still. Although attestation officers explained the difference in the classes, 
the entry was not regarded as of imp irtance by either landlords or tenants. 
As a result attestation <>f all raiyats as settled raiyats of the village became a 
mechanical duty in most of tho camps. No doubt the great majority were 

correctly classified, but there must have been many 
Clarification oE raiyuts. purchasers who were really occupancy raiyats and 


not settled raiyats of the village and some new-comers who were in law non¬ 
occupancy raiyats. The non-occupancy raiyats recorded are chiefly to be found 
in the temporarily-settled area, where more attention was given to classification ; 
but cases afterwards came to notice even here in which tenants of new chars 


wiio had held for less than tho statutory period of 12 years were classified 
as settled raiyats. In char lands which have formed since the Revenue 
Survey (hero is app rently no viilago [Bengal Tenancy Act, section 3 (10)] 
until the Collector has declared the land to constitute a village—which he has 
never done in Biiitarganj—and there cannot be a settled raiyat without 
a village. Strictly speaking, such raiyats, if entitled to the occupancy right 
are occupancy raiyats and not settled raiyats, although the difference in position 
of the two classes is immaterial. In the reclaimed forests of tho south an i in the 
marshes landlords might have used provisos J) and {ii ) to section 178 
of the Tenancy Act to prevent raiyats wire had not held their lands for 30 
years from being roco dei as settled raiyats or occupancy raiya f s; but either 
from ignorance or apahy no attempt to use tho provisos was made. All 
recent tenancies have been created in Bakarganj after payment of a large 
selamt (bonus j with the intention exp essed or implied that they should be 
permanent. The law does not provide for such a circumstance. Such tenants 

have clearly a contractual right of permanent 
in difference 0 £ in.dl,)'da and occupation, if they have not a legal right of 
115 occupancy. In the Sahabazpur island, where the 

Kecord-of Rights prepared in the Dakhsin Sahabazpur Kstate and in some large 
temporarily-sett'ed mahals had familiarized landlords and tenants with the legal 
classes of raiyats and the privileges of each class, more attention was paid to 
classification than elsewhere In the rest of the district the general indifference 
is hard to explain. In the south where eviction is not infrequent and where an 
occupancy right might often have been denied under section 178, provisos 
(t) and ii), the apathy of landlords is remarkable, unless it was due to 


ignorance. 


322. Generally speaking, there was no claim by raiyats to be recorded 
as “ raiyats ho'ding at fixed rent or rate of rent,” nor was there any attempt to 
plead the presumption afforded by the proof of 20 years’ payment of a uniform 
rate under section 50 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. Only 2 , 1)0 “ raiyats holding 

at fixed rates ” were recorded. This was no doubt 
!0 ! 'n b due < t0 ig noranee r - 1 ‘ * 1 T of due to the ignorance of the existence of this 

provision of the law, which the attestation officers, 
who generally do not sympathize with the provision, perhaps did not, make 
any great effort to dispel. There was much in the customs of the district to 
create this ignorance Fixity of rent is regarded as the- privilege of the 
tenure-holder which many cultivators had obtained by paying for the 
conversion of their holdings into tenures. Most of the mi ms and /cairn 
lcarshas in the district are converted holdings, the land of which is entirely or 
chiefly cultivated still by tho owner, in all such cases a fresh lease was 
granted at the time of conversion, whi'eh set forth clearly the new rights of the 


t 2 
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cultivator, including the right of transfer which almost invariably accompanies 
the fixity of rent. The existence of these converted ‘raiyats undoubt* dly 
created the impression that there could not be a raiyat holding at a fixed rent 
o,r fixed rates and that the rent of ordinary raiyats or karst adars was enhance- 
able. In the larger part of the district the presumption would not perhaps in 
any case have assisted the raiyats, as the holding must have been created 
after the Permanent Settlement, when at least half of the area now under 
cultivation was either forest, marsh or river. 'There can however be no doubt 
that the northern thanas were in a high state of cultivation long previously and 
it is perhaps surprising that in the Sadar Subdivision and in Pirozpur and Bauphal 
thanas the presumption was not pleaded. Certainly many raiyats holding direct 
from the zamindats of Chandradwip round Madhabpasa, the headquarters of 
the old Chandradwip Raj, could have pleaded the presumption; and it is very 
doubtful if their landlords would have been able to rebut it I have no doubt 
similar cases abound in thp old parts of Gaurnadi and Nalchhiti, especially near 
the larger family seats. In Jhalakhati it is certain that the Bhukailash Raj 
repeatedly made general enhancements which they could probably prove; but 
in the areas held by their shikmi talukdars and in the other parganas rents 
occasionally rule low and the presumption might possibly be pleaded, Pents 
are however with some exceptions too high to warrant the assumption that 
they have not been enhanced. A rate of Re. 1-8 a bigha, which is the 
general average of the district, is probably considerably larger than most 
cultivators paid at the time of the Permanent Settlement However this may 
be, the raiyats showed no disposition anywhere to claim the benefit of the 
presumption, alth tugh after the Record-of-Riglits was finally published, it 
was claim id frequently and with success in proceedings under section 105. 
This was so much the ca<e in the Sahabazpur island that one of the trying 
officers wrote: “la the whole subdivision almost all raiyati holdings have 
been recorded as slhritan ( i.e settled raiyats), even though in several cases 
rent receipts of 100 years (showing uniform payment) were in possession of 
the tenants and rent receipts of more than 20 years were in evidence in the 
majority of the cases. The result has been that quite a large number of en¬ 
tries of sthiiibdn in the record has been proved to be mokara/i in all the camps.” 

823. During attestation it was found that landlords had rarely supprtssed 

the existence of raiyats except when they held at 

Suppression of raiyats. . produce rents. In such cases the omission was 

often repaired at attestation. 

124. In the Sahabazpur island, but not elsewhere, there were many 
instances of part-sale of holdings, one or two fields out of the holding being 
. sold. Usually no attempt had been made to obtain 

Khanda l-hand m Sa atazpur. separation from the landlord and the entire holding 

was still liable for the rent. The system was locally known us khanda kharid. 
A separate sub-khatian with a sub-number and not a full number was opened 
for the purchased portion, hut rent, status and the incidents of the tenancy 
were recorded only in the main khatian. 


325. Under-raiyats were a numerous body, especially in the Sahabazpur 

island, where under-raiyats of the second and third 
Undor- raiyats. degree are found. Their title is usually permanent 

and heritable and in Sahabazpur it is even transferable. Temporary leases 
were very rare. The Bengal Tenancy Act does not appear to contemplato 
that raiyats will lease their hands otherwise than for temporary periods 
or from year to year and probably for this reason no protection apart from 
section 48 is extended to under-raiyats. This omission makes the position 
of the under-raiyat in Bakarganj very precarious. He has paid seldmi for 
his land and is regarded as a permanent tenant, but he is legally at the mercy 
of his landlord, if he decided to evict him. 


826. No claims were made by proprietors to zirat or private lands and 
no land was so recorded. Tenure-holders of the bhadralok class sometimes 

claimed lands leased on a produce-rent as khas 
Proprietors’ private lauds. jchamar and in Gaurnadi and Mehendiganj, where 

such lands are most common, they generally allude to the land amongst 
themselves as their khamar land. Under section 122 of the Bengal Tenancy 
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In Government estates. 


Act only proprietors paying revenue can have zirat or kkamar lands so that 
the claims of tenure-holders c >uld not be entertained, 

327. In the ease of holdings no entry was made in the khatians with 
regard to the right of transfer, unless the right was explicitly granted in the 
lease. An exception was however made in the case of Government estates, for 
which a rule was framed directing the entry of “ transferable” in all raiyati 
holdings in estates of wh ; eh Government was the proprietor on the ground that 
such transfers were as a matter of practice always recognized by the local Khaa 

Mahal Department. Ct would perhaps have been 
.Transferability of holdings. • k ett:er no Sljc }j en try had been made or in any 

caso had been confined to settled and. occupancy raiyats in the village The 
practice of the Khas Mahal Department had been uniform for 16 or 20 years 
during which transfers of all classes of hoi lings have been recognized without 
objection not only in Government estates but also in such private estates as 
were managed khan owing to the recusancy of the proprietor. But. this practice 
had not the authority of Government or the Board of Revenue behind it, us 
the only order traceable on the subject is limited to the Sundarban mahal of 
Tushkhali, of which the circumstancos were peculiar and which was not included 

in the present operations. Previous to this order 
transfers were not allowed apparently in any estates; 
subsequently they were allowed in every case. The length of time during 
which they were allowed and the absence of proper authority for the practice 
do not justify the belief that any local custom or usage could have grown up. 
The rule was framed in such general terms that the entry of “transferable” 
was also made in the case of non-occupancy holdings, although there can be 
no question that the right of transfer is a vicious incident of tenancy in waste 
land, when colonization is being attempted, as it introduces the speculator who 
is a drag on the progress of reclamation. The attestation officers erroneously 
applied the rule to private estates managed khaa, where the entry was not 
necessarily correct, as without the conseut of the proprietor Government would 
not be in a position to allow of a practice of this nature to grow into a 
binding custom. In the permanently-settled area no entry regarding 
transferability was ordinarily made in the khatians, whether there was or 
was not a local custom in its favour; but the usage obtaining in each village 
or estate was entered in the village note prepared for each village by the 
attestation officer. It is to be feared however that officers came to such 
different conclusions from tho same facts that the entry in the village notes is 
not of much value unless it is detailed. Statistics of transfer were prepared 
for tho preceding ten years, but these were certainly very incomplete. They 
show that transfers were far more frequent in the fciababazpur island than in 
the rest of the district; but they do not lend any support to the theory that 
holdings are freely transferred, as the greatest number of transfers recorded in 
any thana ivas one in every three years in each square mile. In Sahabazpur 
moreover where the cases were most numerous (despite the exclusion of a fifth 
of its area from the operations) there are extensive khaa estates in which 

transfers have certainly been more frequent than 
Elsewhere. j n the permanently-settled area. It is freely said 

that holdings are transferable by the local custom of the Sahabazpur island and 
this statement is to be found in the report on the settlement operations in 
Dakshin Sahabazpur.* There are however estates in the island in which 
transfer is not permitted and in which no transfer occurs and there are many 
other estates and tenures in the island in which although transfer takes place, 
the purchaser is not recognized by the landlord without the payment of a bonus, 
when a fresh kabu'iat is sometimes executed ar.d the rent is sometimes varied. 
It is therefore only an inaccurate generalization to say that holdings are 
transferable. If this is the case in the Sahabazpur island, it is much more 
the case in the rest of tho district. No custom or usage can be said to prevail 
throughout any thana or any tract within a thana or with a few exceptions 
throughout any village. Each landlord, which moans each tenure-holder, has 
is own practice. In some estates, Idilpur is an example, the sale of holdings is 


* Paragraph 77. 
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so far forbidden that it does not occur. Probably this is the case also in 
individual tenures vhich belong to a determined landlord, In the great majority 
of estates and tenui’es transfers of holdings occur, but the purchaser is only 
recognized by the landlord on the payment of selami with or without a fresh 
kabuliat and with or without a change of rent. In many of the petty tenures 
transfers occur without selami, but this is probably because the tenure-holder is 
too weak to exact it and not because he has waived his claim to it. Where 
holdings are transferred, I imagine that the raiyats would in principle admit 
the right of the landlord to a transfer fee, but whether they would admit the 
right of the landlord to annul the transfer is another question in regard to 
which no evidence is available. In one respect the practice of the district is 
uniform, as no landlord has ever sued for the ejectment of a purchaser who 
has not obtained his recognition. In the present state of the law on the 
subject (which is so uncertain that the High Court have addressed 
Government on the necessity of its amendment) it is impossible to say whether 
the practice of permitting transfers but insisting on formal recognition 
amounts to a local custom or usage of the transferability of holdings. 

'<?28. The rights respecting trees were also entered in the village note and 

not in tlie khatians. In a district in which agri- 

Bights regarding trees. cultural well-being so greatly depends upon orchards 

this was an important matter. The customary rights are the same in every 
part of the district. The tenant in physical possession of the soil, whether 
tenure holder, raiyat or under-raiyat, has an absolute right to plant and to cut, 
to the fruit aud to the timber. The right of the tenant was never openly 
challenged by any landlord, although it is understood that the Bauphal estate 
put forward a claim to the timber and denied the right to cat. Leases are not 
wanting however which contain conditions restricting the right to cut and to 
take the timber; but the condition is not operative anil there is no 
question that an attempt by any landlord to restrict the rights of his tenants 
generally to the trees would provoke vehement opposition. Extortion of 
abivabs and fines is so general that there are no doubt occasional instances, when 
an individual tenant has paid a fee to cut a tree and take the timber or a fine 
for having done so; but such instances ai’e lost amongst ihe host of cases where 
trees are cut without permis ion and without penalty. In Amtali thana 
where an occasional tree of fine proportions has been left unfelled at the 
time of reclamation, it is usual for the talukdar to protect the tree as a 
landmark and, if it falls, to olaim the timber. Apart from this comprehensible 
exception, the right of the tenant in physical possession of the soil to the trees 
which grow upon it is absolute and unconditional. 

329. In the record of the road and public works cess there was some 

variation from the procedure followed in Bihar. 

DifflnuUy in racording road aud Th e attestation rules as originally framed contained 
public works cesses. n0 provision for the entry of these cesses; to which 

the Director of Land Records took exception* relying upon rule 17 of the 
Government Rules under the Tenancy Act, which were then in force. The 
Settlement Officer replied in a letterf which explained the difficulty of record¬ 
ing these cesses in the circumstances of the district. There was no difficulty in 
the case of raiyat 3 , as the cesses are calculated upon the rent, which it is the 
duty of the attestation officer to record ; but in the case of tenure-holders the 
cesses are based upon a valuation, which had been made in Bakarganj in 
1874 to 1877, of the profit which accrued to them from their tenures. This 
valuation wa 3 not only out of date, but one half of the tenures in the 
district escaped, while all tenures prying a rental of less than Rs. 100 
were valued summarily and only 28,33* tenures on returns. The cesses 
legally payable by tenure-holders wore the cesses calculated upon this 
valuation, but as a matter of fact the valuation had nefrer been property 
published in the district so that the tenure-holders were ignorant of the correct 
demand and were universally paying by arrangement with their landlords 
at a rate, of 2| annaa in the rupee upon their rent. The eessos which 
the majority of tenure-hollers were actually paying were therefore not 
the legal amount and should not bo recorded in the record-of-rights ; but 

* Inspection Note of the Director of L nd Records, dated the 15th December 1901, 

f N't-, 14 Q, dated 5th September 1902, from th? Settlement Officer to the Director of Land Records* 
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on the other hand 
identify the tenures 


difficult, if not impossible, to 


Decision 

Hevenue. 


of the hoard of 


it would have been 

shown in the valuation papers owing to difference 
in the treatment of separared shares, while in any ease half the tenure- 
holders would not be found in the valuation papers at all. The alternatives 
which remained were either to make a new valuation on the informa 
tion contained in the record-of rights, which would have been a formid¬ 
able task and to record the cesses calculated upon that valuation or to 
omit record of the cesses altogether in the case of tenure-holders. 

330, Ultimately' the Board of Revenue directed :—* “ In the circums¬ 
tances so fully represented by Mr. Beatson-Bell no 
attempt should be made to compute and record the 
cesses payable by the tenure-holders. The cesses 
payable by the raiyats only will therefore be entered in the record-of-rightB.” 
it only remains to add that the Cess Act defines a '‘holding ”as “land held by 
a cultivating raiyat,” a definition which the Settlement Officer interpreted as 
excluding “raiyats’’ as defined in the Tenancy Act who have sublet all or any 
of their lands and as including all tenure-holders on the one hand and all 
under-raiyats on the other hand who cultivate their lands or have Bublet none 
of them. The cesses legally payable were therefore entered in the khebats 
of all tenure-holders and in the khatians of all raiyats and under-raiyats, who 
had not sublet any of their lands. 

3-il. The entry of rent led to comparatively few disputes in Bakarganj. 

Kent dis utes -As * n tn° s t of the tenures the rent was fixed in 

en 1!> P utes ' perpetuity, there was no occasion for any illegal 

enhancement and there was very’ rarely any dispute about the amount of such 
rent. In the case of under-raiyats also disputes were infrequent. Section 48 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act limits the rent demandable from an under-raiyat 
to 50 per cent, more than the rent of his raiyat landlord, but by High Court 
rulings the section is not applicable where the land hold by the under-raiyat 
covers a part ordy of the holding of the raiyat. This was the case with the 
majority of under-raiyats’ holdings. It was therefore only occasionally 
possible for the attestation officer to apply the section and, as the average rote 
of rent paid by the under-raiyats in the district (Rs. 7 - 3 per acre) is not 
60 per cent, more than the average rate paid by raiyats { Its. 4-8 per acre\ 
it is probable that the need to apply it was not very froquent. There was 
more dispute in regard to the rent payable by the raiyats. There was in the 
first place a considerable number of isolated disputes about tho amount of the 
rent, when no written lease had been executed. As the landlord in these cases 
was often a petty middleman who kept no proper papers of collection, such 
disputes were often troublesome to decide, although they offer no points of 
interest. There were no disputes of this nature involving a large number of 
tenants in which the legality of the rent claimed was not also in issue. In the 
second place there were the contentions concerning the legality of the rent and 
in the third place the question of commutation, because the attestation officer 
has two duties to perform in connection with the rent of settled and occupancy 
raiyats, iuasmuch as when rent is paid in kind he has on application to 
commute the rent into a money rent and when rent is paid in money he has 
5o satisfy himself that it contains no illegal enhancement and is therefore the 
rent legally payable. 

332. No statistics were kept of the amount of commutation done in Bakar¬ 
ganj. It is certain, however, that it did not involve tenancies comprising more 
than 5,000 acres. The area held on produce rents in which no application to com¬ 
mute was made covers G6,850 acres, so that the commutation proceedings affected 
only about 7 per c>nt. of the total area paying rent in kind. The landlords of 
this small area raised an exceedingly bitter cry, and in the event commutation 
became one of the scandals of the operations. Isolated c^ses of commutation 
occurred in every thana, but the cases were only numerous in two, Gaurnadi 
and Mehendiganj. Much of the area held at a rent in kind was situated on 
the fringes of the marshes, where a crop depends upon the extent to which 
water subsides in the dry season and rises again in the rains and where in 


* No. 289 A., dated 7tli .November 1902 , from the Secretary to the Koard of Nevenue to the Director 
of Land Kecords, 
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some years there 

history 


Lamentable 

mutation. 


may 

of con 


be no crop at all: rent in kind on the b%rga system 
in which the rent is a portion of the crop is 
therefore suitable to this area. Some of the land 
held on a produce rent is held of a cullivating 
tenure-holder in small plots which he finds it inconvenient to cultivate. In 
such cases ploughs, cattle and seed are often supplied by the tenure holder. 
In Gaurnadi however and to some extent in Mehendiganj, the landlord is a 
bhadralok and has let the land at a rent in kind to supply rico for his household. 
Investigations into the history of these lands go far to prove that in these 
tracts produce-rents are very modern and have arisen as a result of the 
increase in the price of rice since 1870. Petty landlords found it difficult to 
buy their rice and turned to their tenants to supply it; then s >me, not 
content with supplying their own wants, setup a trade in paddy. Where there 
was land available it was leased at a produce rent; but in many cases existing 
money rents were converted arbitrarily into produce-rents, thus if a tenant was 
in arrears or owed money to his landlord, the debt was not collected by suit, 
but the tenant was told to pay henceforth in kind and the landlord went 
to the land when the crop was reaped to see that he got his share, This 
share the landlord usually fixed at a half, but sometimes at a third Owing 
to difficulties in measuring the crop and to the fluctuations in its amount with 
the varying seasons, the landlords subsequently devised a new system, the 
dhankarari, in which the rent was fixed ala definite amount of produce (so many 
maunds of paddj) and by which measurement and fluctuation were equally 
avoided. Ordinarily in this system none of the expenses of cultivation were 
supp'ied by the landlord : he did not buy the seed n >r supply a plough 
and cattle so that both the burden and the hazard of cultivation were taken by 
the tenant. With the cultivators barga tenancies were unpopular and 
dhmkarari tenancies were detested. Led by the Christians, they made verbal 
applications for commutation in large numbers in Gaurnadi. By section 40 of 
the Tenancy Act commutation could be made on the application* of an 
occupancy-raiyat by an officer making a settlement of rents under 
Chapter X. It was the practice in Bihar to make commutation at the time 
of attestation on verbal applications and the Legal Remembrancer of Bengal 
on a reference made by the Board of Ueveuue in 1902 found no flaw in the 
practice. This practice was followed in making commutations in Bakarganj. 
ejection 40 provides that in determining the sum to bn paid in lieu of the 
produce regard shall be had both to the average money-rent payable by 
occupancy raiyats for similar land in the vicinity and to the value of the 
landlords’ share of the crop. In Bakarganj owing to the recent rise in prices 
these differed considerably and the Settlement Officer suggested to the attesta¬ 
tion officers the determination of a rent 2d par cent, in excess of the average 
money-rents and directed that his sanction would bo required for commutations 
at 59 per cent, more than the average money-rents. The landlords objected 
somewhat strongly to any commutation, bit the Settlement Officer (Mr. 
Beatson-Bell) in a tour of inspection made it clear to them that commutation 
was the legal right of an occupancy raiyat. Some of the Gaurnadi 
landlords, who are not perhaps a very scrupulous body, then sued the 
tenants whose rents had been commuted for three years’ arrears of produce- 
rent. In the case of rent in kind the custom is for the landlord to appraise 
the crop on the ground and to arrange to removo his share when the crop is 
harvested. It was therefore exceedingly unlikely that such arrears existed. 
Indeed in the locality no secret was made of the fact that this course 
was adopted by the landlords to frighten those tenants who had not as yet 
applied from making any application and to compel those tenants whose 
rent had been commuted to continue paying in kind as before. The Settlement 
Officer attempted to„meet this move by directing attestation officers to note 
in the khatians that the old produce-rent had been fully paid up to date when 
such in fact was the caso. Most of the suits for arrears of produce-rent were 
decreed in favour of the landlords In one of thesef the Munsiff held that 
an officer making attestation was an officer “ recording ” rents and not an 

#See INo. 842A., dated Jltli December 19J2, from the Secretary to the Board of Beveuue to the Direct¬ 
or of Land Kccords. 

t .No. 72 of 1901, in the Court of the Additional Munsiff of Barisal. 
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officer “ making a settlement of rents under Chapter X” and, as such, any 
order of commutation passed by him was ultra vires. The District Jedge * * * § 
agreed in this -view. This decision at one stroke rendered invalid every 
commutation made by the attestation officers in the district. The matter 
was therefore at once referred and the Board’s conclusionf was:— 

“ It is olear that a serious mistake has been made and that the commutations by the 
settlement staff in Bakarganj are illegal, i he best course will he to have the work done 
over again by an officer especially empowered. It is understood that most of the commuta- 
(ions were made on verbal applications and that no oourt-fees were paid by the applicants. 
In proceediugs before a special officer it will be proper to require the applicants to make 
formal application in writing and pay stamp duty in ordinary oourse. dare should now 
be takeu not to allow the settlement staff to make any commutations iu future unless 
they are ‘making a settlement of rents’ or are specially authorised.” 

Babu Radha Krishna Goswami, Sub-DeDuty Collector, was accordingly 
“ deputed X as a special officer under section -^0 of the Bengal Tenancy Act for 
the commutation of rents.” He was directed $ also to enquire into the effect 
of the decrees upon the circumstances of the raiyats in accordance with 
recommendations by the Settlement Officer and the Director of Land Records. 
The Settlement Officer had reported§:— 

“ I may add that I have received several petitions from tenants lately on the subject. 
It appears that where rents have bjen commuted, the landlord has in many oases brought 
suits for three years’ arrears of paddy rents and obtained decrees sometimes even in 
contested oases. Over a hundred specific oases have come to my notice, and it is possible 
that there may be two hundred oases iu all. But 1 have the very greatest difficulty iu 
oulleoting information, as 1 do not find the Civil Courts at all willing to give auy detailed 
informatiou about ‘ disposal of ’ oases. I have the honour to invite your attention to two 
points: First, suits for arrears of produce-rents were previously. 1 believe, totally unknown 
and a great volume of evidence could be brought to prove that produce rents are actually 
cut and taken from the field to the landlord’s house. Secondly, two hundred out of a 
total of nine hundred oases go to show, as indeed is openly asserted, that the oases were 
brought to foroe tenants in a body to continue to pay the old paddy-rents. In the faoe of 
these circumstances, it appeari to me that a speoial enquiry ought in justice to be ordered 
in these oases. I suggest that if the faots were pi omiuently brought to the notioe of the 
Hon’ble Judges of the High Court the matter might with their oonsent be thoroughly 
investigated and, if it appear that injustice on a very considerable soale has been done, 
as I strongly suspect, a suitable remedy may be afforded.” 

1 lie recommendation of the Director of Land Records, * which was 
accepted, was:— 

V , raa tter dealt with in Mr. Jack’s third paragraph is of striking interest. It is 
praotxoally impossible that the produce-rents in question should all have been in arrears for 
three years. The suits which are brought for these arrears were oartainly brought in order 
to punish the tenants for having applied tor commutation in the settlement courts. I have 
no doubt that the Munsiffs, who disposed of these rent suits, weighed the evidence to the 
beat of their ability, but I have also no doubt that u failure of justice has ocourred. I 
would also point out that, if the decrees are executed, the entire crop of the raiyats 
will be taken by the landlord for two consecutive years. If the costs of the landlord in the 
wu^ oou ^ have also been decreed against the raiyats, their position is still more deplorable, 
when the special officer carries out his work of commutation he may enquire into the 
case of these raiyats and submit a detailed report. It wiU be a melanoholy result of the 
settlement operations in Bakarganj that a number of raiyats should be ruined because 
the Settlement Offioer, aetiug on the advice of the Legal Romembianoer ami the instructions 
ot the Board of_Revenue, commuted their rents at the wrong stage. If the facts turn out 
to be as bad as is now reported, Government is under a moral obligation to award compensa¬ 
tion to the raiyats oonoerned. The leport which I suggest may however be awaited.” 

The speoial officer was at work from June to August 1903. In his 
commutations he followed the rates adopted in the proceedings at attestation, 


* Appeal No. 278 of 1907. 

t No. 814 T. s. & S., dated 9th October 19 )7, from the Secretary to the Board of Revenue to the 
Director of Land Records. 

J No. 55 S. & S.-9, dated 30th January 1908, from Secretary to the Board of Revenue to the 
Director of Land Records. See No. 1121 S. & S..9, dated 10th March 1908, from the Secretary to the 
Board of .Revenue to the Chief Secretary to the Government of Kastern Bengal and Assam. 

§ No. 324, dated 27th December 1907, from the Settlement Officer to the Director of Land Records. 

* No. 26-74 T., dated 11th January 1908, from the Director of Land Records to the Secretary to 

the Board of Revenue. J 
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i.e.f fixing a cash rate at 25 to 50 per cent, above the prevailing cash rates of 
the locality. His work was widely advertised in order that no raiyat whose 
previous proceedings were in defect might be omitted. About 1,000 such cases 
had been dealt with in thana Gaurnadi together with some 500 additional 
cases of tenants who had not previously applied for commutation when 
the work of the Special officer was brought to a summary conclusion by a 
visit from the late Mr. Savage, Hon’ble Member of the Board of Revenue, on 
19th August 190S, when the Settlement Officer was on leave. He directed* 
as the outcom? of a memorial by pleaders and Brahmin priests presented to 
him in Barisat that no further commutations should tako place until the 
methods and rates should have been revised after an enquiry by the 
Commissioner of the Dacca Division. Exhaustive enquiries and a long corre¬ 
spondence followed, which cam? to an end only in 1913. The ultimate 
outcome was a very small change in the methods of commutation and in only 
235 cases were the orders of the special officer modified. This delay was un¬ 
fortunate in its effects upon the cases of the raiyats in Gaurnadi and elsewhere, 
which the special officer had not had time to review, as the cases weie handed 
over to the Collector for disposal, but no action has been taken upon them. 
The report concerning the effect of the decrees upon the circumstances of the 
tenants was duly submitted, but led to no result and no compensation was 
given to the tenants. As the correspondence is of general interest and of 
considerable local importance, a selection is published in Appendix G. 

333. There is a legal limit (Section 29, Bengal Tenancy Act) upm the 

extent to which the landlord can enhance the rent of 

Illegal enhancements. an occupancy raiyat (including settled raiyats) by 

contract. As interpreted by High Court rulings the law would appear to be 
that save on the ground of a landlord’s improvement or of a release from the 
obligation to grow a special crop, the rate of the money-rent of an occupancy 
rnyat cannot be enhanced by contract between the raiyat and his landlord 
by more than two annas in the rupee or oftener than once in 15 years. 
Tho rent can however be increased at any time by an additional assessment 
upon a bjnd-fiite increase in area In order to discharge the duty of investigat¬ 
ing the legality of rents the collection papers of every landlord for 20 years 
have elsowheie been filed in the attestation camp; but this course was obviously 
impossible in Bakarganj, where there are sc many intermediate landlords, 
as a large house wouid have been required in which to store them. Apart from 
this difficulty, the petty landlords do not retain old collection papers and books 
and many of them do not keep formal accounts at all Details are entered 

on stray pages of paper, which owing to the ease 
Difficult to detect owing to 0 f fabrication are comparatively worthless as 
ttbsouco of rent receipt b and ev qd t , uee> 'J he larger landlords keep proper 

c " totlon pfip rs ’ accounts no doubt, but from the variety in their 

own title when they hold thousands of intermediate tenures in place of a 
siDgle estate, the.accounts are most perplexing and the less trustworthy that 
they are often kept on the kha ! d system on detached papers loosely strung 
together and not in bound books in which interpolation, excision and alteration 
are easy to detect. It is usual also for the large landlords to retain two sets of 
papers, one fur production in court and one for their own use, which do not 
always tally ; and it was often difficult to enforce the production of the 
genu ne set of papers. The deficiencies in the landlords accounts could not 
be compensated by a reference to rent receipts, which are not only infrequently 
granted, but al-o when granted often fail to contain all the details required by 
law and especially the area of the holding. Parkhais which are usually granted 
in lieu of formal rent-receipts me merely bald acknowledgments of the amount 
paid. It was thus most difficult for tho attestation officer to investigate the 
legality of every rent which be recorded or for the raiyat in the absence of 
proper rent-receipts to prove the existence or the amount of an enhancement. 
The rate of rent is not high in Bakargaqj, being in the average perhaps only 
one-tenth of the gross produce and one-eightli of the nett produce, so that rent 
is rarely a burning question. The watchword given to the attestation camps 


* No 31 S. & B-, dated 22ud August 1908, from tho Secretary of the Board of .Revenue to the Com* 
jnissioner of the Dacca Division. 
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was therefore “ quieta non mwere, ” in pursuance of which officers were 

advistcl not to stir up strife by too meticulous an 
o icy a opte,. examination into the legality of rents. All com¬ 

plaints preferred by tenants were of course examined, but in the absence of 
complaints the existing rent was recorded, unless there had been heavy 
enhancements on a large scale which affected the well-being of the raiyats. 
Enhancements were reported in the village notes; and it is clear that during 
the last 30 years they have been very common. In the Sahabazpur island they 
were rarely found, but in the south and west of the district there were 
instances in almost every village. Indeed the later history of Amtali thana is 
a record of enhancement tempered by the murder of managers, ten naiba being 
murdered in a few years and three successively in one village, In Matbaria 
thana also enhancement and murder have been an equal feature of recent history. 
Where the reclamation of the waste had been comparatively recent, enhance¬ 
ments otherwise illegal often in fact became legal by the fact that the 
tenant under section 178, provisos (i) and («'), was not really an occupancy- 
raiyat and in any case were justified, if moderate in amount, by the history 
of reclamation. In the west of the district large enhancements were 
more usuil in the marshes, where the low initial rents gave them some 
moral justification. An examination of the village notes make it clear 
that attestation officers were somewhat too liberal in their interpretation 
of the watchword and did not always report cases of enhancement which 
were recent and apparently illegal ami clearely merited careful investigation. 
It" the rents admitted by the tenants were generally recorded, there were some 
notable exceptions in which illegal enhancements, which had been paid or 
partially paid but were harsh in their effects upon the tenants, were not 
recorded. These eases occurred chiefly in the south and the west of the 
district, but there were cases in the north, such as those of Saber Mia of 
Agarpur aud Asmaffili Khan of Charamaddi. Enhancements by Muhammadan 
landlords are however rare. Old land-owning families never make them, but 
the Muhammadan nouveauc riches occasionally imitate their Hindu neighbours 
in this respect. A brief account is appended of the more famous cases of 
enhancement, in which for convenience the history is taken beyond attestation 
and up to the final outcome. A still briefer account is also given of three 
characteristic cases of enhancement which took place in the past. 

Mauza Alipur (Tit. S. No. <3K19 in thana Galaohipa) bel ngs to the Bauphal Babtis, who 
m"do a survey of the> mauza in 1890-97 ami took kubnliyftts in 1897-9"S from the ti nants at 
rents whioh were donb;e and in some oases more than double of the rents paid previously 
by the tenants. The grounds of increase set forth in this kabuliyat compri; e almo t all the 
grounds for which the Tenancy Act allows an enhancement of rent, but it is evident from 
the kabuliyata that the landlord rolud on tin g. ouud of increase iu area, as the rents shown in 
the kabuliyata were calculated at the prevailing rates on the area oi the survey of 189b-97. 
At the time of at estat i m the o ticf-r submitted to the Settlement Officer a note for orders 
with the remark that the enhancement was so excessive that the tenants were scarcely able 
to bear it, The Settlement Otficer decided that tho enhancements were illegal aud ordered 
the old rent to be recorded. It was found that the kabuliya^s were obtained by intimida¬ 
tion, that the increase in area of the different holdings as a result of detailed investigation 
was much Ices than the increase iu rent, and that the prevailing rate mentioned in the 
kabuliyat was not the prevailing rate deviously existing in the 0 mau/,a. It was found abo 
b y an examination of the jama-wa.-il-baki papers of the landl id that a very few tenants 
had paid the enhanced rent and mo. t of them were in arrears. The landlords brought an 
objeotion under section iOtA, whioh was decided by the Settlement Officer, Mr. lieatson 
Bell, who refused to reoord enhanoed rent on the ground that the increase in area alleged in 
the kabuliyat had not been proved (September 190f). The landlords then went to the 
Oivil Courts filing 24 suits for arrears of rent whioh were decided together on the 25th of 
April 1905, Tho ivlunsif decreed the suits in full holding that the onus of proof that excess 
areas to an exte nt which would justify tho enhancement lay upon the tenants and not upon 
the landlords, siuoe by their kabuliyata the tenants had admitted the existence cf the excels 
area, aud that there was no proof that the kabuliyats had been obtained by ooeroion or 
intimidation. The tenants appealed against this decree, but all the appeals were struck oJi 
beoause their legal adv ser did not appear on the day fixed for hearing owing to some 
misunderstanding with his clients. In due course the holdings wero sold up in execution 
of the decree aud purchased by the landlords through their agents ami other benamidars. 
Khas possession was then taken of the land. The tenants were evicted in a body and their 
houses were fnrnt down and destroyed together with such of the'r property, as was found in 
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them. Is was ascertained by a subsequent enquiry into the Working of the civil court that the 
le£al notices whioh. should have been issued upon the tenants in oonneotion with these later 
proceedings had not been in a single instance duly served. Subsequently a state of complete 
disoruer reigned in the village and for several years the Rnd was never properly cultivated. 

t^nts could not be fmnd to replaoe the evioted tenants and the landlords were 
ultimately compelled to take back the tenants whom they had ejeoted. 


In mauza Karfa (No |309 in thana Swampkati) and five neighbouring mauzas the 
landlord is Baikuntha Nath Biswas of Jalabari, who refused to produce collection papers at 
the time of attestation. Very few of his tenants a'tended the attestation oamps for fear of 
their landlord and those who came alleged that kabuliyats had been taken shortly before 
attestation at an enhanoed rate of eight annas per bigha which was more than the legal 
amount. The landlord gives no dakhilas so that the tenants were not able to produce any 
receipts in proof of their statement. A careful local enquiry was ordered. With great 
difficulty the landlord was induced to produoe his collection papere and it was discovered 
that in four of the villages the enhancement had been made only in the previous year and 
was illegal in amount. 1 he old rent was therefore reoorded. In the other two villages the 
landlord alleged that the rent had been enhanced long previously and had been willingly 
paid by the tenants, but here also it was found that in effeot then ehanoement had only been 
made in the previous year and uot at all with the consent of the tenants. In these villages 
rents aggregating Us. 7,984 were reduced to Rs. 6,828 The landlord filed two objections, 
both of which were decided against him. An exactly similar enhancement was made in 
Juluhar and after enquiry the rent or 36 tenants was reduced. The landlord subsequently 
sued some of the tenants of Juluhar for arrears of rent in the civil courts at Pirojpur and 
obtained deorees for the enhanoed rent, as the tenants who were timid Namasudras were 
unwilling to continue the struggle with him. 


Mauza Kolarftn Chandipur (No. 3169 in thana Pirozpur) i'b a He iokell malial in whiob 
the Pandes of Paran flat have throe large intermediate tenures. They made a survey of 
the land and took kabuliyats from tneir tenants at enhanced rents in 1901-04. The enhance¬ 
ment amounted to 50 per cent.'and more of the old rent. The tenants obj'eoted that the 
enhancement was illegal and that the kabuliyats were taken by force with the aid of the local 
police and that they have never paid the enhancement. The lan fiords refused to produce 
their old collection papers, hut an examination mine of the old rent receipts of suoh tenants 
as were able to produoe them showed that the rate of rent previous to the enhancement 
oould not have been more than Rs. 3 a bigha, while after the enhancement it btoame Rs. 4-8 
a bigha It was possibli to prove this by means of the Sunderbuns Commissioner's survey, 
as this was a Sunderbans mahal. The Settlement, Offioor therefore ordered the old rent 
and not tho enhancement to be recorded. The landlord did n it object under section 103A, 
hut filed several suits for arrears of rent as test e*ses against the tenants. In some of these 
the .vluosif gave decrees for the enhanced rent and in othors for the previous rent, but the 
District Judge iu appeal found in all oases that the enhanoeme.it was illegal and gave 
deoree for the previous rent only. The landlords subsequently attempted to intimidate the 
village by flooding it with lathials and by involving the tenants in criminal oases, but so 
far as is known without sucoess. 


Iu char Hosnab&d (No. I< c 89 in thana Baupbolj whioh belongs to the Dasmina Mians, an 
enhancement of rent whioh amounted in the whole village to 79 per nent. was made in the year 
1893 by the aid of lathials, who were bor.owed from the Bauphal estate, as has been subse¬ 
quently admitted by a member of the Dasminii family. Fresh kabuliyats were taken from 
the teuants in which the rijbt of the tenants were described as “unsettled, non-oooupanoy, 
temporary raiyats rights ” and which contains several other illegal provisions. The Settle¬ 
ment Officer, Mr. Beatsou-Bell, deoided that the enhancement was illegal and ordered the 
old rent to by recorded The landlords iu order to defeat this decision had recourse to the 
Civil Court and filed 60 suits for arrears of rent, in somo of whioh they obtained a deoree 
for enhanoed rent and in others they obtained a deoree only far the previous rent. Both 
kinds of deorees were appealed to the District Judge, who decreed the enhancement and 
deoided the oases against the tenants on the ground that they were not settled raiyats, as 
the r village was a char to which section 180, Bengal Tenancy Act, applied. He held also 
that there wai no evidence to show that the kabuliyats were executed under pressure. The 
District Judge stated in his judgment that t ie land of the village was char land whioh came 
under jegular cultivation in the year 1893 when the kabuliyats were taken. As a matter of 
fact however the village was shown as entirely cultivated and full of homesteads with well- 
growu gaidsns at the time of the Revenue Survey in 1863, only 27 years before. Subse¬ 
quently the Dasmina estate oame under management of the Court of Wards which made 
an exhaustive enquiry and decided that tho new reuts iu faot involved an illegal enhance¬ 
ment which had been obtained by intimidation. Ike Court therefore refused to execute 
the deorees which the landlords had (obtained and made a compromise with the tenant* 
who had beou since the decrees in a state of disaffection. 
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In Kalaia (mauza No. 1885, thana Batifal), in the year following the Tenanoy Aot the 
landlords attempted a general enhancement, as rent reoeipts in a printed form no-w beoame 
compulsory. The tenants resisted and set fire to the landlords’ cutoherry. Assaults and 
similar occurrences happened daily until it beoame necessary to depute preventive polioe in 
the villase The landlords sued every tenant for arrears of rent in the Civil Court obtaining 
dcorees in every oase and attached the whole village. The leader of the tenants had in fact 
mismanaged their cause and misappropriated the money subscribed by the tenants for its 
proseoution. He was nearly killed by tenants when th'-y found their crops, oattle and 
moveables attached. Ultimately the tenants were unable to oontinue the fight and made 
terms with the landlords by agreeing to pay the enhancement demanded, but it was found 
that even after the lapse of 15 years 12 per oent. of the tenants had never been able to 
pay completely the enhanced reut. 


In mauza Sikdarroalik GanakpSra (No. 234, in thana Pirozpur) a comprehensive enhance¬ 
ment of rent was made of all the tenants in the village, over 400 in number, in 1886 by 
Baikuntha Nath Biswrs of Jalabari and other landlords. The enhancement doubled the 
former rental The tenants refused to pay and formed a combination amongst themselves 
which lasted for three years. The talukdars broke the combination by suing for am ars of 
rent at the enhanoed rate against all the tenants and obtaining deorees, although the enhance¬ 
ments far exceed the amount whioh the Bengal Tenanoy Aot, passed in the previous year, had 
determined to be legal. One-third of the tenants then agreed to pay the enhanced rent, but 
the remainder, consisting of 30!) families, refused and were ejected from the village. 


In mauza Joypur (No. 222, thana Swarupkati), the landlords attempted to obtain a very 
heavy euhancement of rent in 1883. The raiyats resisted and made a combination whioh 
defeated tho landlord . for tnree years Ultimately the landlords proposed that if the 
tenants agreed to the enhauoement they on their part would agree to make the holdings 
mokarari, i.e.. that the enhanced rent should be fixed iu perpetuity. Tho tenants agreed tp this 
proposal, although as a result their rents were trebled. 

Draft publication. 

334. Draft publication was made in accordance with Government rule 
.. , , , .. ... . No. 20 of the rules then, in force under the Bengal 

leuancy Act, that is to say, a clerk was sent 
to the village to read out every entry in every khebat and khatian to the 
villagers assembled. In most cases draft publication was a mere formality as 
very few mistakes were brought to notice. A few villagers put in an appear¬ 
ance, slept for a little and went away: the village boys tooksorae interest in the 
proceedings and occasionally a landlord’s agent attended. It should be noted 
that the Attestation Officer often made surprise visits to see that the clerk was 
doing his duty. This procedure for draft publication was abolished in the 
revised Government rules under the Tenancy Act published in the Govern¬ 
ment Gazette of dth September 1909. 


Objections under section 103 A. 

335. Considering the litigious nature of the people, very few objections 

were filed under section 103 A against the draft 
Objections not numerous and published record. The total number was 28,981 
dtoisioiia. PpCaU a?aius; preTl0US which gives an average of 10 to the square mile in 

the area draft published. The average in 8aran 
was 27, in Darbhanga 23, in Chittagong 8, and in Monghyr 18. Probably 
the court-fee stamp necessary prevented the raising of a large number, but 
no doubt the knowledge that the decision would go, as in previous stages, 
by present possession and existing facts held many back. The period allowed 
by law was extended in large mauzas and generally where any reasonable 
ground was urged. 

The objections filed were almost entirely appeals against decisions of 
disputes in earlier stages. Very few were in correction of errors and only 
one raised any question of principle. No purpose would therefore be served 
by any elaborate statistics. The objections were decided by senior officers, 
and great precautions were taken that none should be struck off for non- 
attendance or be decided ex parte. It was only after repeated process that 
such a course was taken. 
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It may be noted that in one manza Kachhipara in thana Bauphnl the 
Objection Officer found the record so full of errors that a re-attoatation was 
ordered. 

336. The most interesting objection was filed by the 'Collector of the 

district praying that Government, might be recorded 
Decision of the Collector’s ag 0 ^ ner 0 f the rivers in the district. The defend- 
ilaim to the rivers o t e istnc. an t-s consisted of the zamindars of each pargana in 

the diatrict. The question was one of great interest and importance in 
Bakarganj. One-third of the total area of the district is running water, 
employing channels which are little wider than a ditch and beds which are 
as broad as a county. River, stream and ditch are tidal; and while the 
narrowest is navigable at high tide and in the floods, the broadest is 
sometimes not navigable ac the ebb. Moreover the beds of all, both large 
and small, are constantly shifting, sometimes so as to cover a very wide area 
in a very short space of time. The existing rivers flow over what was dry 
land at no very distant period, while much of what was formerly covered by 
water has now become dry land. There were thus two distinct questions,, the 
ownership of the river and the ownership of the river beds. The caso was takon 
up by the Settlement Officer and decided by him on the 4th September 1903. 
His decision, which summarises the law on the subject, is printed amongst tho 
appendices* as likely to be useful to local officials in future discussions of tho 
question. By this decision navigable rivers were excluded from the record-of- 
Xights and were defined as rivers more than 3 chains (66 yards) in width. 
Rivers less than 3 chains in width were included in tho record-of-rights; and in 
respect of ownership tho Thak map was accepted as conclusive until the 
contrary was shown. 

337. Tho following statement shows the total number of disputes decided 

during the preparation of the record-of-rights and 
provides also a measure of the litigiousness of the 
inhabitants of the various parts of the district. 
The statement shows very clearly to what extent 


Statistics of all disputos filed 
throughout the settlement pro¬ 
ceedings. 


the high-caste Hindu or bhadralok is responsible for litigation. 


At all 

disputes were most frequent in thanas where the proportion of such 
bhadralok was high and were very few where their numbers were negli¬ 
gible ;— 


stages 







Objections 


Number 
for each 


Thana. 


At khana- 

At attes¬ 

under 

Total. 

Subdivision. 


} uri. 

tation. 

section 

1 ,( tO of 




103 A. 


the 

population 




Barisal 


4,013 

3,798 

1 

2,927 

10,738 

75 


Bakarganj 

f • • 

4,297 

3.111 

3,089 

10,4£7 

73 

Sadar ...< 

1 

Nalohbiti 


3,832 

3,0<>2 

2,296 

9,130 

5,157 

113 

Mebecdiganj 

... 

1,906 

1,731 

1,520 

31 

| 

Gaurnadi 


6,586 

7,282 

4,147 

18,015 

76 

1 

l 

Jhalakati 

• •• 

0,276 

5,411 

2,329 

13,016 

75 

f 

Patuakhali 

• ■ • 

3,506 

2,281 

2,574 

8,361 

42 

j 

Patuakbali...<( 

Galaobipa 


1,091 

973 

648 

2,712 

30 

Rauph al 


1,863 

2,128 

1,531 

5,522 

50 

l 

Amtali 

... 

2,014 

795 

747 

3,556 

28 


Pirozpur 

a * • 

2,823 

2,647 

1,048 

6,518 

50 

Piroznur ...<( 

Swarupkati 


3,726 

3,529 

1,508 

8,763 

42 

Bhandaiia 


1,930 

1,797 

684 

4,411 

43 

1 

Matbiria 


1,906 

2,394 

978 

5,278 

46 

Bhola ... j 

BbolS 

Bsrahanaddin 

»•* 

• •• 

998 

977 

1,698 

1,682 

1,391 

1,564 

4 087 
4,223 

27 

36 


Distriot Total 

<» » ■ 

46.744 

44,259 

28,981 

119,984 

52 


♦ Vide Appendix H. 
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The final copies of maps. 


333. After khiinapuri the original map which had been prepared iu the 

village remained with the Survey Department, by 
of the P ro« at a° n ° f ^ fm(1 ' °° p,e * w ^ om the corrections reported from time to time by 
p the attestation and objection camps were made. 

When all corrections were comp’ote, reproductions of the map were prepared 
by Vandyke pncess. Ju this process a photograph of the original map is taken 
on a nagutive of zinc covered with a gum solution. Impressions in black ink 
are then taken on plain bank-post paper. 

Previous to 1903 a trace on vellum was first made of the original map, as 
the paper upon which the original map was prepared was not sufficiently trans¬ 
parent for direct reproduction. In 1903 and afterwards a more transparent 
paper was used which permitted of direct reproduction. 

339. A large number of copies of the map in each village was struck off,* 

as Mr, Beatson-Bell had obtained sanction in 1901 
t JS ribution 0f fl C >py l> cflch for llis P r<J P osal that a copy of the map of a village 
' L " ‘ should be given to each tenant holding land within 

it. This was a great advance on the previous practice, by which copies of the 
map which were made by hand on vellum could only be obtained by a 
troublesome application to the Survey Office or the Collectorate and were 
sufficiently costly. This distribution is now a feature in all settlement opera¬ 
tions, but Bakarganj whs the first district in which it was made. The maps 
were much appreciated by the tenantry by whom the) 7 are considered more 
useful than the copies of the record-of-rights which were distributed at the same 


time. 


Final scrutiny oj the reco d-of-rights. 


3i0. A very large staff was necossary for the final scrutiny of the record 
. , , „ , arid for the correcti m of obvious errors and omis- 

jeeio e scrutiny. 8 ; 0 ns. Much of this work is monotonous; and there 
was always difficulty in controlling the staff employed upon it. It was necessary 
to see that full end correct effect had been given to every decision in a dispute 
or objection or to any other o.derof an officer, that each khebat and khatian 
was complete in itself and that the information required in all the different 
columns was supplied, that the total of the rent where it was distributed 
amongst several landlords w r as correct, that every plot was fully accounted for 
in a khebat or a khatian and that the aliquot shares of every tenancy 7 and 
every plot held by different tenants totalled neither more nor less than 
16 annas, that every male was provided with a father and every female 
with a husband or a father for purposes of identification. All of this was 
necessary to ensure that the work which had been done had been correctly 
done; but it was necessary also to perform much new and troublesome work. 

841. Corrections had been sufficiently numerous to make the original 
numbering of khebats and khatia-is unintelligible. They had therefore to be 
renumbered and at the same time the tenure-trees, which were by this time in 
rags from excessive handling and undecipherable from excessive correction, 
were rearranged and prepared afresh. The method of arrangement adopted in 

each ease is explained elsewhere. The most tedious 
labour was expendei in the calculation of areas in 
each tenure and estate, which had not been previ¬ 
ously done. It may seem a simple task to ascertain the area of a tenure or 
estate by transferring and totalling the areas held by each tenant and by 
adding to the total ilia area reserved by the tenure-holder or proprietor for his 
own possession ; but in fact the process is most complicated when several 
landlords hold their lands in joint possession. It was necessary in the first 
place to examine whether the area of each plot had been correctly transferred 
to the khatian of the isiyat w r ho was its possessor and in the second place, when 
the plot was included in several tenancies, to distribute the area between thorn 
according to their proportionate shares. It is perhaps the exception in 
Bakarganj for a plot to be wholly in the possession of one raiyat and to go 
wholly to one khatian, and co-sharers do not always hold a half or a 


Labour of calculating 
the tenancies. 


of 


* JNo. J6C, dated 2ith Aujut.t from the Settlement Officer to the Director of Land Keccrds. 
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quarter or a similar fraction easy to distribute, thus ninths, thirteenths and 
seventeenths are not by any means uncommon, where the division in due 
to the break-up of a Muhammadan inheritance. It can easily be imagined 
that distribution of the area amongst the khatiaus of the cultivators was 
often in itself a sufficient labour, but the distribution amongst their land¬ 
lords involved infinitely more calculation. Co-sharer landlords are the 
rule and not the exception and their proportionate shares can often only 
be expressed in the most minute fractions. The labour in a complicated 
villttge with considerable subinfeudation was inconceivable. In Chandradwip 
for example, the proprietors are divided into thirteen distinct bodies. 
Suppose a village cultivated by raiyats holding under a haola which has 
been divided into seven shares and the haol& under a shikmi talult divided 


into eight shares and holding of Chandradwip zamindari. The area of 
each raiyat must be distributed by a separate calculation amongst the seven 
shares of the hao'a, the area of each of the seven shares of the haola must be 
similarly distributed amongst the eight shares of the taluk, and finally 
the area of the eight shares of the taluk must be distributed amongst the 
thirteen shares of the zamindari. The thirteen shares of the Chandradwip 


zamindari are represented by the following fractions: jggs, S> £. 

18191 1S18 1381^ 1381 1381 J5961 935 i 2M i • . 

327680* 40060 5 '81020 * 81920 5 81920 5 491525. *988M5 98304 25605 tllO ZfUDllKlHri an 

of 200 square miles situated in 411 different villages: Selimabad, the largest 
zamindari, with an area of 3311 square miles in 637 villages, is divided into 52 
shares represented by even more troublesome fractions, such as *- 2 ^® or 
It will be seen that the calculation of the area belonging to each tenure and 


estate is no light task. Nor should it be supposed that difficult fractions 
occur only in zamindaris. r l hey may occur in tenures of the lowest grade. 
Thus in the case of the haola mentioned above which had been split into shares,, 
if as is most common the origin of the shares was the death of an original 
Muhammadan sole owner and the division was amongst his seven heirs, each 
share would no doubt be represented by \ had his heirs been all sons, but if 
he had left a wife, three sons and three daughters, the respective shares would 
be represented by the fractions £, - 3 7 g and yV; and if on their death their shares 
be again distributed amongst several heirs, the fractions at once become 
formidable. Finally when the distribution was complete and each landlord’s 
area had been entered, it was necessary to check the total of the areas cal¬ 
culated for all the proprietors in the village against the area of the village as 
found by a summation of the ar as of all the plots. If the two totals dis¬ 
agreed, the error in distribution had to be traced and corrected. In a large 
village many hours often went in this heart-breaking search. 

342. A still more difficult task was the collection and the amalgamation 

of the tenures in each estate. The record had been 


68tetcs arati0n ° f tonure ' trees for prepared village by village and not estate by estate ; 

yet the majority of estates owned land in more 
than one village. Similarly a huge number of tenures and under-tenures 
sprawled over several villages. It was now necessary to collect these together 
and prepare a consolidated return of the amount and situation of their lands. 
In undertaking this work it was at once found that entries concerning the 
same tenure in different villages did not always agree. The possessors of 
their shares might differ, the rent bo not the same or the division into indepen¬ 
dent shares not coincide. The reconciliation of such errors involved a consulta¬ 


tion with the parties concerned and was often most tedious. The form of 
collation which Mr. Beratson • Bell selected as most convenient was to prepare 
a standard” or consolidated tenure-tree for the estate taken as a whole, which 
would show every tenure which had land in more than one mauza and number 
them iu a single serial, and to add an index which would show the villages 
wherein the land of every tenure entered in the consolidated tree was to be 
found. Neither the standard tenure-tree nor the index forms any part of the 
record-of-rights, but the preparation erf both was essential for the elimination 
of error in the record-of-rights as well as for the provision of statistical 
information. This was not an easy task and in the event it was found very 
imperfectly done, as it was not at, first recognized that constant and intelligent 
supervision was necessary; but it had already become clear that the record-of- 
rights would be difficult to consult without the consolidated tree and index. 



343. A mere index of this nature was not really useful to owners of 
tenures with land in several villages. It simply informed them in what villages 
their land lay and the burden lay upon them to obtain copies of the record-of- 
rights in each village and to amalgamate them as they required. It would 
have been more convenient to have shown at once in one single form the 
area lying in each village, the amount hold by each class of tenant, and the 
rent payable therefor. With tbis detail the index would have become a 
document of great statistical value in itself and of great utility to all who 
had a present or a prospective interest in the tenure. After final publica¬ 
tion there was great deal of disappointment among the landlords that they 
obtained in a somewhat cumbersome form a record of their possessions village 
by village, while in no place could they obtain a convenient summary. It was 
therefore subsequently decided to do the work again, partly in order that dis¬ 
crepancies which still remained between one part of the record-of-rights 
and another might be reconciled and corrected and partly in order to remove 

The register of tenures. * he grievance reasonably felt'by the •landlords. 

On this occasion the consolidated tenure-tree 
was revised ; but the index developed into a detailed register of tenures, 
which showed the amount of land comprised village by village in each tenure 
of the estate and further divided the land amongst undt-r-tenure-holders and 
raiyats, rent-paying and rent-free tenants and displayed the amount of rent 
paid by each rent-paying class. This register is a document of exceptional 
value and will compensate the proprietor and tenure-holder in largo measure 
for the meagre information supplied to him by the record-of-rights. A vast 
number of errors—over 8,000—was discovered and corrected while this register 
was under preparation. 


The fair copy of the record-of-rights. 


344. 


The many corrections, the occasional travels and tho constant hand¬ 
ling of the draft record had by this tiino reduced it 
Noedofa air eoi>y. to a condition of raggedness and illegibility. It 

was necessary therofore to prepare a fair copy in accordance with rule 35 
of the Government rules under the Bengal Tenancy Act. The chief copy 
was prepared for tho purpose of public record in the Collectorate Record- 
room. This was in book form. At the same time another copy was also 
prepared of each kliebat and khatian for distribution to the public as each 
recorded owner paid his costs. There was naturally somo difference in 
the form of the two copies. Complete information had to be given in the 
distributed copy to each of several co-sharers of his lands, whereas in the public 
record this would only have involved endless repetitions. Full information 
as to the arrangement of the public record has bsen given in Chapter IV, 
while the forms adopted will be found in Appendix C. The fair copies were 
made by clerks working at contract rates; but considerable attention was given 
to legibility in the handwriting. 

An experiment* was made at first with a special ink of a light green 
colour supplied by the Superintendent of Stationery as being indelible and 
impossible to fabricate. It was hoped thereby to prevent fraudulent 
interpolations in the record-of-rights in futuro years. It was however a 
failure, as it faded so rapidly that it threatened to prevent interpolations by 
leaving no record in which to interpolate. The use of the ink was therefore 
abandoned and Stephen’s ink employed instead. 

345.. It was very necessary to compare the fair copy with the draft 

record to insure that no errors had been made in 
Comparison of tho fair copy transcription. A large staff was employed for this 

purpose, which worked m groups of three, one 
clerk reading the draft published record and the other two scrutinizing the two 
copies and correcting errors. This branch of the establishment gave more 
trouble than any other. When A reads aloud for several hours to B and O on 

* In accordance with Circular No. 13 8., dated 17th March 1900, issued by the Director of Land 
Records. 
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a hot day in a stuffy room, it is natural for B and C to doze. Moreover the 
most fanatical enthusiast for a record-of-lights could not truthfully describe it 
as an interesting work. To spend a year day after day reading carefully, 
slowly, solemnly such a record or listening, comparing, scrutinizing, starves 
the spirit and destroys the mind. It was perhaps natural that the comparing 
staff should make a combination to restrict the output, but it was a combina¬ 
tion most difficult to suppress. To pay the clerks at contract rates based on 
the outturn of work was out of the question. It was too easy t,o turn the 
pages and say the work was done. Longer hours were tried and as an 
additional precaution a special staff was engaged again to compare the work of 
the comparers, to scrutinize the scrutinized. It was in connection with these 
orders that the strike of November 1905 broke out in the office. October 16th 
1905 was the day of the partition and it was at this period that political agita¬ 
tion in Baiisal was at its height: the railway and the telegraph strikes in 
Calcutta had just taken place and Barisal had beeu infected by the epidemic. 
On receipt of the orders prescribing longer hours the comparing clerks 
absented themselves in a body. They picketted the roads and prevented the 
clerks of other branches from coming to office so that out of 682 clerks 

only 99 attended. A petition was presented on 
Strike of. the comparing clerks the 24th for the redress of grievances. Apart from 
and its sequence. new orders in the comparing branch, these 

grievances were found to bo of very trivial nature and to have no substance. 
Moreover most of the clerks employed were members of the decayed respect¬ 
able classes, whose education had been very scanty, who were earning pay 
in the settlement office far above their market Value and whoso chances of 
employment outside it were of the slightest. In llakarganj alone, as they 
were well aware, scores of applicants would apply for the posts which they 
would vacate. A policy of firmness was clearly indicated and was adopted. 
A notice was posted in the office giving alt the absentees a day to think over 
the position, notifying that a roll-call would be taken in the evening of the 
day, that those who attended would bo taken back in employment, but that 
those who absented themselves would be dismissed and would be recommended 
to Government for proscription from all Government employment. .As there 
was every he po that this firmness would bo successful and as the hands of 
Government were at that time very full of the disturbances in connection with 
the Partition, it was thought advisable not to trouble the higher authorities 
with any reference until the result of those measures was known In the 
event the vast majority of the clerks attended the roll-oall and gave no further 
trouble. Sixty-three stayed out, but almost without exception they were new 
clerks who had been appointed within the previous six months. It is signi¬ 
ficant that these were mostly youths who had received an English education 
and had passed or read up to the Entrance examination of the Univorsity. 
They had indeed been appointd as an attempt to give employment to the 
failures of the University course. The great majority of the clerks previously 
recruited were men who had not been to the English schools and only knew 
the vernacular and who now returned to duty. The places of the truant 63 
were rapidly filled up and work went on smoothly and at a hotter pace. In 
the meantime the truants were dismissed and reported to Government for 
proscription, a step which Government on a review of all the circumstances 
anproved. Their names were accordingly notified in the Government Gazette 
of 30th December 1905 as being debarred in future from all Government 
employment. It was an unfortunate circumstance that the publication of this 
Gazette synchronized with the entry of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales into Calcutta and the native newspapors made many acid comments 
ou the coincidence. 

As a matter of history, the failure of this strike and the fate of the 
strikers had a m>st salutary effect on the staff. Work improved and discipline 
became much better. In after years and in Faridpur. a campaign against 
conuption was undertaken which would certainly have evoked obstruction 
but for this salutary lesson, which has also made possible the smooth 
beginnings of a printing press at economical rates. 
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The experiment of printing the record-of-rights. 

346. The proposal to priut tho record-of-rights had its origin in a 

vaiicty of reasons. PerhapB the most weighty 
cf^ighta' 1 ' f ° r print!ng tberecor<i ' was ,tlie complaint of the landlords that they got 

no copy of the khatians of their tenants and were 
therefore in ignorance of the specific plots recorded in their occupation as well 
as of many other details. Yet to prepare a third copy of the record-of-rights by 
hand would have been a most costly undertaking and a third copy often would 
not have been sufficient, as in the case of every raiyat who had more than 
one landlord a copy would have been necessary for each landlord. In Bakar- 
ganj this would have been a stupendous undertaking. In the two largest 
zamindaris, Chandradwip and Selimabad, for example 13 and 52 additional 
copies would have been necessary. The provision of such copies would 
have doubled the cost of the operations ana it was a natural suggestion that 
by printing the record-of-rights any number of copies could be prepared 
at an insignificant addition to the cost. A second consideration was the 
superior legibility of a printed over a handwritten page. The handwritten 
forms presented to landlords and tenants wore oumbersomo io Bize and arrange¬ 
ment and, with whatever care prepared, were not always exact copies of 
the original nor always easy to read. This consideration is even more 
important in regard to the copy placed for public record in the record- 
room. The size, the volume, the arrangement, the handwriting all combine 
to appal the enquirer. It is with a sigh that even a Settlement Officer consults 
the ponderous volumes whLh he has prepared. For a printed record the 
convenient half-foolscap size could be adopted and the superior legibility would 
make the record at least not repollent, if not actually inviting. A third 
consideration was the danger of forgeries or subsequent interpolations in 
a handwritten record, which in Eastern Bengal is porhaps more than a 
possibility. In Chittagong fabrications had already occurred. A printed 
record-of-rights would make forgery or interpolation practically impossible. 
There would be a public advantage also in the provision of more public copies 
so that every department—the Civil Courts, Registration Offices, Bolico— 
might the more freely consult them in tho performance of their duties. 
Subordinate officers in the subdivisions and other local areas would have their 
copy at hand, whereas the single handwritten copy at headquarters, of which 
great care must necessarily bo taken, tends to become a closed book for 
administrative work. 

347. All these considerations pointed strongly to the superior advantages 
of a printed rocord which had been first suggested in 1904, There were 
doubts however whether the proposal was practicable and, if practicable, 
whethor the cost would "not be prohibitive. To resolve these doubts, a 
small experiment was made in 1906 at a local printing press with the courteous 
co-operation of the proprietor, Babu P. C. Mukherji, a Government 

„ . , pensioner. This experiment showed that to print 

Experiment sanctioned. * . • _j l • i * 

wavS nor impossible and not ruinously expensive. 

The results were shown to tbeHon’blo Mr. Savage, then Member of the Board 
of Revenue, who sanctioned * a more extended experiment with a settlement 
press and with settlement clerks trained as compositors. It may be remarked 
that the draft published rocord was in so confused a state from modi¬ 
fications, additions and corrections that it would have boen impossible for any 
except clerks trained by service in the settlement department to decipher it. 
A precedent condition therefore of any soheme to print the record was to 
train clerks as compositors. 

348. The two hand presses arrived on the 3rd December 1907 and the 

„ . , t experiment began on 20th December. At thiB 

uccess o t o experiment period the final copy had been prepared in every 

part pf the district except the area in which a resettlement of land revenue was 
being made. It was perhaps appropriate that in this experiment which was 
being made entirely at the expense of Government the record to be Drinted 


* No. 401 8.8.G., dated 1st Docembor 1906, from the Secretary to the Board of Borenue to tho 
Director of Land Reoorda. 
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should be the record of Government estates. The experiment was successful 
and sufficient to warrant the ultimate adoption by Government of a proposal 
to print the entire record-of-rights in the district of Faridpur, In Bakar- 
ganj the area in which the record-of-rights was printed was 99 square miles. 
The cost was no doubt high. Not only had the small staff employed to be 
trained, but it was decided also to change the staff at intervals so as to train 
as many clerks as possible in the art of composition for use in the district of 
Faridpur, It may be added that it was found that a clerk withouif^previous 
experience of a printing press can be converted into a compositor working at a 
fair rate in a period of three months. 


Final Publication. 


349. The work of final publication was carried out under rule 35 of the 

old rules under the Bengal Tenancy Act. A clerk 
Method of final publication. wa8 aen j. no tj ce to the village who read 

the Rocord-of-Rights from beginning to end to the assembled villagers. The 
only flaw in the proceedings was that there were usually no assembled 
villagers. By the new rules under the Bengal Tenancy Act published in the 
Government Gazette of 8th September 1909 a new and better procedure was 
prescribed. Except for the area which was under resettlement of land revenue 
final publication began on 7th July 1903 and was completed on 12th March 
1908. For reasons given elsewhere, final publication in the area under resettle- 
ment of land revenue proceeded slowly and was only finally complete in 1911. 
On the first page of each volume of the Record-of-Rights was placed a certi¬ 
ficate of final publication signed by the Settlement Officer or by an Assistant 
Settlement Officer on his behalf. 

350. It may be convenient for purpose of record to give a summary of 
the number of khebats, khatians and plots, which this record-of-rights contains, 

premising that a separate khebat and a separate 
and t plou!* ° f khebat8 ’ khatians khatian were prepared and are separately enu¬ 
merated in every village in which the tenure or 
holding with which it is concerned contained any land: — 


Tharm and Subdivi¬ 
sion. 


Gaurnadi 

Jhalakati 

Nalchhiti 

Bakargaoj 

Harisal 

MehendiganJ 


Sadar Subdivision 


Bhola ... 
Barahanaddin 


D^csbin SihJbS* 
pur Subdivision 


Khebats, 

Khatians, 

Plots. 

78,534 
87.675 
54,37 
66,277 
€0,968 
19,008 

82,388 

4*, 481 
33,678 
61,180 
65,762 
66,670 

218,434 

166,857 

149,772 

809,023 

262,164 

194,467 

378,879 

323,108 

1,188,707 

44,747 

15,197 

69,686 

39,880 

207,3(8 

194,243 

69,944 

99.488 

401,548 


Thana and Subdi¬ 
vision. 


Patu&khali ... 
Amtali ... 

G&Iaohipa ... 

Bauphal 

Patuakhali Sub¬ 
division. 

Swarupkati 

Pirozpur 

R bandar ia ... 

Matbaria ... 

Pirozur Subdivi¬ 
sion. 

The District 


Khebats. 

Khatians. 

Plots. 

40.966 
20,6 (0 
17.7H9 
28,586 

64,886 

27,351 

26,478 

33.818 

261,124 

157,549 

139,072 

187,987 

107,981 

. - 

141,333 

746,732 

42,533 

30,196 

37,494 

82,675 

35,637 

27,385 

20,489 

24,5)8 

149,750 

114.813 

99,889 

127,891 

142,798 

108,229 

492,343 

687,402 

677,184 

2,828,388 


CHAPTER II. 

Assessment op bent and bevxsion op land revenue, 

351. In the chapter on fiscal history some description of the origin and 

assessment of the temporarily-settled area has 
Area under revision of land k een given in which it was indicated that the area 
revenue. wa s very scattered and that its conditions were 

very diverse. In the total it was very considerable and its revenue was larger 
than the revenue of the much greater area under permanent settlement. A 
very large portion of this tract, but not the whole, came under revision of 
land revenue during the settlement operations. The temporarily-settled area 
now consists of the ‘Sundarbans in the south of the district in which may be 
included the scattered islands in the Meghna estuary, a compact tract of 
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alluvium in the south of the Sahabazpur island and an enormous number of 
email estates scattered throughout the rest of the district, some of which have 
been purchased at a sale for arrears of revenue, but the greater number of 
which are alluvia] accretions fringing the banks of the greater rivers. During 
the whole of the nineteenth century, little attempt was made to secure 
uniformity in the period of settlement of such estates in the district. Each 
was settled by the method and for the period popular at the moment and it 
was largely an accident that the period, of so many of the estates expired 
during the ten years which the district settlement operations covered. These 
estates in comparison with the total temporarily-settled tract covered an 
area as follows:— 


Tract. 

Total number 
of estates* 

Total area. 

Total revenue 
at the 
begining of 
the operations. 

Under rebeti dement in the district 
OPERATIONS. 

Number. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

6undarbans 

106 

9,98,910 

8.86,861 

43 

1/96,520 

2,19,832 

Sahabazpur island ... 

93 

1,84,042 

2,01,476 

62 

1,88,111 

1,72,746 

Rest o! the district 

289 

62,464 

1,16,587 


88,394 

72,106 

Total ... 

467 

6,46,416 

7,03,878 

280 

3,73.323 

4,64,386 


S52. It will be observed that most of the Sahabazpur estates came under 

resettlement. In the Sundarbans also nearly all 
Proportion of tho whole tem. ^e resumed mahals and a large number of the 
poran y-se e area. forest grants were due for reassessment, but the 

term of the 99 years’ leases and several other long-term grants had not expired 
nor had the term of the large Tushkhali khas mahal, so that the area under 
resettlement appears comparatively small. In the rest of the district the 
large alluvial estate of Heshamaddin was the only important estate not under 
resettlement. 

353. The diversity in the geographical and historical conditions of tho 

estates makes it impossible to concentrate into a 
® I^reraity of conaitiona. single description the assessment operations in 

Bakarganj, Moreover tenancy conditions in the estates were as various as their 
history. There was of course the main division between private estates in 
which a private individual had by law or by grant a proprietary rightand Govern¬ 
ment estates in which no such right obtained. But this division was obscured 
on the one hand by the recusancy of proprietors, which compelled Government 
to undertake management of a private estate, and on the other hand by the 
extent to which Government had entrusted its own estates to “sadr mal- 
guzars ”—talukdars and the like—who were in law only tenure-holders, but in 
their control of their lands were little distinguishable from private proprietors. 
The real distinction is therefore between estates in which Government dealt 
only with a single sadr malguzar, whatever his title, and estates in which 
Government dealt direct with the tenantry. The tenants were themselves a 
very diverse body. In a few estates Government or the sadr malguzar had 
maae a real raiyatwari settlement with the cultivators and there were no 
intermediate tenure-holders. In several other estates there had been a sham 
raiyatwari settlement and the so-called raiyats were in fact middlemen who 
had sublet the whole of their land to cultivators. In the majority of estates 
however there was the usual Bakarganj layer of tenure holders between the 
cultivator and the sadr malguzar. It followed from the system of assess¬ 
ment adopted in (he previous settlements that the rates of rent paid by the 
cultivators were rarely uniform in any estate, in the true raiyatwari estates 
belonging to Government such a uniform rate was in existence, fixed very 
often as a low all-round rate and very often on a classification of soils. In 
similar estates belonging to a private proprietor uniform rates had sometimes 
been settled for the raiyats by a previous settlement officer, but usually the 
proprietor had been left to make his own contracts with his tenants and from 
the alluvial nature of the estates and the differing amount of selami paid it 
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was only rarely that the rate of rent was uniform for all tenants. In the 

false raiyatwari estates uniform ra/es may or may 
n«ck of uniformity in existing n0 $ } iaV e been fixed for tho pseudo-raipats, but the 

rents of the real cultivators wero always fixed by 
individual contract, each cultivator with his own middleman-landlord. 
Similarly in estates in which' there was the ordinary subinfeudation previous 
Settlement Officers as has been explained in Part II fixed rents for the 
haoladars or some other grade of intermediate tenure-holder and left the 
tenure holders to make their own arrangements with the cultivators. In such 
cases every raiyat might pay rent at a different rate from his neighbour 
on the same class of soil and as a matter of fact the rents actually paid 
showed the most astonishing differences, tho tenant of a harsh landlord 
paying at two and three times the rate of a neighbouring tenant under an 
easy landlord. This variety in rents and conditions applies to all parts of 
Bakarganj and makes impossible a general view of the effects of the present 
assessment upon all grades of tenants The principles upon which the assess¬ 
ment of the district settlement derations was effected were however very 
largely tho same throughout the whole district. In the Sundarbans tho rules 
wero slightly modified to suit peculiar conditions, but in tho rest of the 
dist'ict a uniform system of assessment was applied. There were however 
several estates, in which slight modifications wore essential and the rules 
which were framed for the guidance of the Settlement Officer permitted a 
certain elasticity in tho working of the system. 

354. The assessment was carried out under Part II of Chapter X of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. The law prescribes (section 104) that a fair and 
equitable rent shall be settled for all classes of tenants; but assumes the fair- 

1 ness of the existing rent, unless certain specific 

Legal sanciion and procedure conditions obtain which would under the law 
for the settlement ot air rents. permit a variation. The Revenue Oflicer may 

accept the rent agreed upon between landlord and tenant, provided he be satis¬ 
fied that it is fair and equitable, or he may propose a rent for acceptance by 
landlord and tenant. Failing agreement or acceptance, he may himself deter¬ 
mine a new rent. Ho cannot, however vary the existing rent, unless the 
variation is justified by sections 6 to 9, 27 to 36, 38, 39. 43, 50 to 52, 
180 and 191 of the Act. The rent-roll which the subordinate Revenue 
Officer prepares in each estate is subject to confirmation by a superior 
revenue authority, to whom any of the tenants affected is entitled to 
appeal. 

In the case of a private estate, the revenue of the proprietor is assessed, 
not under the Tenancy Act, but under Regulation VII of 1822. The rents 
of all classes of tenants were however determined in these as in other estates 
under the provisions of Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

355. The discretion of tho local revenue authorities is guided by Govern¬ 
ment rules under the Bengal Tenancy Act and by the Circular orders of the 
Board of Revenue. These rules and orders were changed during the course of 

the settlement operations. At first the local revenue 
Change of procedure during the authorities had to obtain the .sanction of the 
course of tho operations. Director of I,and Records to their proposals in 

the case of every estate and of the Board of Revenuoin the larger estates before 
a rent-roll was prepared. After it had been propared,the legal confirmation 
by these authorities was also necessary. Under the later rules of 1909 
and orders of January 1910 the preliminary sanction was not necessary and 
the confirming authority became the Director of Land Records in all cases 
in which the rent-roll aid not exceed rupees ten thousand. In the latter 
cases the sanction of the Board of Revenue was necessary before the 
Director of Land Records confirmed the rent-roll. 

356. The principles upon which assessment of rents and revision of land 
revenue were made in Bakarganj were approved by the Board of Revenue 

in March 1905. These principles were embodied 
Principles adopted m assess- j u a memorandum prepared by the then Settlement 

Officer, Mr. N. D. Beatson-Bell, and revised by the 
Board of Revenue. The memorandum succinctly describes the system of 
assessment adopted, and is therefore reproduced in full. 


ment. 
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I—General Principles. 

1. The estates in which land revenue will be re-settled in the oourse of the present 
operations generally consist of scattered pieces of land surrounded by permanently-settled 
tracts. Although many of the principles contained in this note may be found applicable to 
re-settlements of Sundarbans estates in this district, the note is not intended for the 
present to deal with such re-settlements. It should also be borne in mind that in Bakarganj 
it is not part of the duty of the Settlement Department to find new tenants for unleased 
Government land. Such land, whether in the Sundarbans or elsewhere, will remain in the 
record as Government khas and will be dealt with in due oourse by the District Oolleotor. 
The estates comprised within the scope of this note number about 230 and their current land 
revenue is rather over two lakhs of rupees. 

2. For statistical and descriptive purposes the fields in the district have been designated 
in the record by a large variety of terms. For the assessment of rent a few simple heads are, 
however, sufficient. The working classification whioh it is proposed to adopt for assessment 
purposes will be found in rule 5 (i) of the “ Jamabandi Rules” for Bakarganj. Six classes 
of land are proposed, namely, (ij plough land, (ii) homestead and orchard, (iiij pda-gardens, 
(iv) reeds, (v) shops, and fvi) the unassessable remainder. It will be Been that no attempt is 
made to divide paddy landinto first class, second class, &c., though the jamabandi offioer should 
always be prepared to consider looal variations between one portion and another in the same 
village. Homestead land, including surrounding orchard has, in accordance with looal 
oustom, been treated as part of the assessable area of the tenant. All olasses of land which 
produce at the. present time no inoome for the tenant have been plaoed in the sixth class, to 
whioh it is proposed to give the name “ khanit-patit,” i.e., “ excavated and waste,” a term often 
adopted in zamindari papers and readily understood by the tenants It has beeu laid down as 
a general rule by the Government of India that “ assessments have oeased to be made upon 
prospective assets,” vide “The Laud Revenue Policy of the Government of India (1902),, 
page 47. For this roason oulturable waste and. cultuVable jungle have been put in the sixth 
class along with unculturablo land of all descriptions. If, however, any case comes to the 
notice of the Assistant Settlement Offioer in whioh land his boon delioerately left waste in 
order to escape assessment, the matter should be specially reported to the Settlement Officer 
with a view to the assessment of the land. Oases sJionld b - similarly reported in whioh the 
tenant is f .und to be making an appreciable inoome from waste land within his tenancy. 

For each vilLage in tho estate at the time of settlement of rents, the rent settlement 
proceeding should specify by plots the khanit-patit area and should divide it into two heads — 

(1) grazing lands ; 

(2) other waste lands unassesBed. 

The Settlement Offioer should state that the area under grazing grounds is not to be 
brought under cultivation during the currency of settlement, but that the other waste area 
will be assessed to revenue from time to time. 

The kabuliyats exeouted by the samindar or other settlement-holder will inolude clauses 
to the same effeot as the rent proceeding, i.e., will include a olause to the effect (I) that suoh 
and suoh plots are reserved for grazing and, if brought under cultivation during term of 
settlement, the lease will be oanoelled and fresh settlement made ; (2) that suat) and suoh plots 
are “khanit-patit ” and when brought UDder cultivation during the term of settlement will be 
assessed to rent to be added to the sum for which settlement is now taken after deduction of 
the same scale of allowances as are uow being granted for expenses of oolleotion and any 
additional allowances in view of improvements made by the lessee, 

3. It will be found that the present reoord-of-rights in the estates now in question differs 
from all previous record-of-lights iu those estates, in that a systematic effort has now been 
made to distinguish between the different classes of persons who go by the name of “ jotdar.” 
It is an unfortunate faot that in many of the Government estates in Bakarganj in whioh a 
raiyatwari settlement has been supposed to bo in existence, a large proportion of the “ jotdars ” 
have turned out to be mere middlemon, the real raiyats having been either ignored or degraded 
to the position of under-raiynts. In a few oases it has been found possible to exolude 
these middlemen from the record, but they have generally secured suoh a foothold in the 
estatet hat they cannot be summarily ousted The evil can, however, be reduced to a mini¬ 
mum by elevating all suoh “middlemen j"tdars” to their true position as tenure-holders, 
and by recording the actual cultivators as raiyats. The record will be fouud to have been 
framed upon these principles by the khanapuri and attestation officers. The jamabandi 
officer should constantly bear this in mind ana should avoid applying the same rules to two 
different classes of tenants, simp’y because they have both been designated as “jotdars ” in 
previous settlements. If the jamabandi otioer finds in the course of preliminary enquiry 
that persons who are really tenure-holders have been erroneously classed as raiyats, or vice 
vend he should make a reference to the Settlement Offioer, in order that the error may be 
corrected before further steps are taken. 

4. In addition to the middleman jotdars mentioned in la-t paragraph the jamabandi 
officer will find in the reoord-of-rights various other olasses of tenure-holders, suoh as haoladars. 
osut-haoladars, abadkari-jotdars and others. In all oases in* whioh more'than one grade of 
tenant is found in the reoord-of-rights he will begin by dealing with the raiyats. From 
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them he will work upwards to the tenure-holders and downwards to the under-raiyats. He 
will not begin with the tenure-holders aad work downwards to the lower grades. 


II.—Rents to be paid by Raiyats. 

5. As explained in the Janpibandi Rules, the procedure whioh the Assistant Settlement 
Officer will ordinarily follow in dealing with the raiyats is that of il proposal and acceptance ” 
under section 104A (1) ( b ). It is clear, however, that unless the Assistant Settlement Officer 
can justify his proposals upon legal grounds and can enforce them if necessary by the 
“fixation” procedure of seotion 104A (1) ( d) he is merely playing a game of bluff. The pro¬ 
posals of the Assistant Settlement Officers must therefore be based upon the strictest legal 
grounds. The law on the subject is mainly contained in sections 30—36 aDd 52 of the 
Tenancy Aot. A disoussion on the general application of those seotions will be found in 
pages 87 to 91 of the Survey aud Settlement Manual. It is only necessary to add a few 
remarks regarding the application of those seotions to the particular case of the scattered 
estates in Bakarganj district. With this view it will be convenient to note briefly what are 
the local facts with reference to the four possible grounds of enhancement mentioned in 
seotion 30, namoly, “prevailing rents,” “rise of prioes,” landlord’s improvements,” aad 
“ fluvial improvements.” 

6. Prevailing rate *.—Within the estates under settlement it will gonerally be found 
that the existing rents have been determined upon a basis of uniform rates. In other words, 
no change can be made in the existing rents upon the ground of “ prevailing rates ” exoept 
by taking into consideration the rents paid in the neighbouring permanently-ssttled estates. 
In tho latter olass of estates, it will occasionally bo found that a prevailing rate, as contem¬ 
plated by seotion 31, is in existence. It will more frequently be found that it is impractic¬ 
able to work out for these estates suoh a prevailing rate as will meet tho requirements of 
Beotion 31 and of the rulings under that section. The provisions of seotion 31A (by whioh 
a “ prevailing rate” oau be ascertained in any given pieoe of land with the same mathema¬ 
tical certainty as a contre of gravity oan be ascertained in any material body) have not yet 
been extended to this district. 

7. 11'se cf prices, —Tho tables appended to these notes have been prepared from 
authorized Government publications. The tables show groups of years as well as single years. 
They can he brought up to date year by year, tinder section 32 two groups of years must 
always be taken. The first group sh mid generally be the group immediately before the 
previous assessment; and the second group must be the group immediately before this 
assessment. 

8. Landlord's improvements .—Government spends every year in this distriot a consider¬ 
able sum of money in the improvement of estates. The bulk of the money is spent upon 
(i) tanks for drinking water, and {it) embaukments for keeping out salt water. Tho former 
are certainly “improvements” within the meaning of section 76. Whether they are also 
improvements within the moaning of section 30 (c), i.e., “improvements by which the 
productive powers of the land are increased ” is open to question. Embankments are some¬ 
times designed to “increase the productive powers” of the land, aud sometimes to prevent 
such productive powers from being diminished. All these points will have to he considered 
in eaoh case as it arises. 

9. Fluvial improvements. —In this district the holdings of‘raiyats are constantly affected 
by rivers. The change generally takes the form of alluvion or diluvion. Such changes fall 
within the purview of seotion 52 rather than section 30, If, however, it can be shown that 
low-lying laud has by fluvial aotiou become higher and more fertile this would apparently be 
a case of “ inorease of powers of the land by fluvial aotion.” 

10. It will therefore be seen that, apart from increase of rent due to inorease of area 
the raiyats in the estates now under consideration are, as a body, liable in striot law to pay an 
inorease upon their present rents on the ground of a rise in the price of rice. Whether they 
are liable as a body to pay an increase of rent or any of the other legal grounds is somewhat 
doubtful, although a valid case for such increase be mad6 out in respeot of individual raiyats 
or even individual villages. Geuerally speaking, it will be found that it is unwise to enter 
upon the slippery grounds of “prevailing rat9s,” “landlord’s improvements” or “fluvial 
improvements.” The Assistant Settlement Offioer will be well advised if he chiefly confines 
himself to “rise in prices ” when proposing an inorease of rent. 

11. It is not of course intended that in every estate the Assistant Settlement Officer 
should propose an all-round rise on the existing rental. Far from it. The estates with 
which we are dealiug are, it will be remembered, for the most part small estates soattered 
through a permanently-settled area. Tho Government assessment should bo a model of 
moderation to tho surrounding landlords. Before proposing to interfere with the existing 
Tents in tho estate under settlement, the Assistant Settlement. Offioer should carefully compare 
those rents with the rents now being paid for similar lands in the permaneutly-settcd estates 
of tho neighbourhood. As it is not intended as a general rule to take any formal steps based 
upon the doctrine of “ prevailing rates ” he will not be hampered when making this 
comparison by any legal technicalities. By the aid of the draft reoord-of-rights of the 
surrounding estates' supplemented by his personal enquiries among the villagers, he will 
ascertain what may fairly be taken as the current rate of rent in the surrounding estates. 
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The figure at which he will arrive may not he exactly a “legal prevailing rate” as con¬ 
templated by 6eoliou hi,* nor a “ mathematical prevailing rate” as contemplated by 
section 31 A, nor even an “average rato ” worked out by simple arithmetic. The figures may 
have elements of all three in it. It will not be vory scientific, but it will suffioe to let tho 
Assistant Settlement Officer see whether the rents in tho estate nnder settlement are or Are 
not conspicuously lower than the rents in the neighbouring estates. 

12. If the result of these enquiries shows that the rents in the estate under settlement 
are not conspicuously lower than the rents in the neighbouring estates, the Assistant Settle* 
ment Offioer should generally refrain from proposing any ohange. Kates should be adopted 
which, when applied to the existing classification of land, will leave the rent of eaoh raiyat 
as nearly as possible unaltero<l. 

13. If, on tho other hand, it appears that the rents of the raiyats in the estate under 
settlement are conspicuously lower than those in the surrounding estates, tho Assistant Settle¬ 
ment Offioer should not atonco assume that it is hi3 duty to secure an increase of rent. He 
should carefully examine the circumstances of the surrounding estates. If he finds that the 
landlords in those estates are harsh and oppressive, that the raiyats have agreed to their 
present rents through illegal pressure, that tho rentB are paid with difficulty and that the 
standard of comfort among the raiyats is being seriously impaired, then the Assistant Settle¬ 
ment Offioer should refrain from proposing any ohange. He should aot just as if hehal 
found the rents in tho estato under settlement to be approximately the same as hose in the 
surrounding estatrs. 

14. At is only when he finds that the rents of the raiyats iu the estate under settlement 
are conspicuously lower than those in the surrounding estates, and also that tho raiyats in the 
surrounding estates are considerately treated by their landlords, agreed willingly to then- 
present rents, pay those rents, without difficulty and enjoy a satisfactory standard of oomfort, 
in such a case the Assistant Settlement Officer will be jutified in proposing to tho raiyatB of 
the estate under settlement that they should pay an increased rate of rent. The increase 
should be based upon the rise iu prices which has taken plaoe. It need not necessarily 
amount to the full percentage which is legally demandable. In any oase the rent of the 
raiyats in tho estate under settlement should not oxceed tho rent of the raiyats in the 
surrounding estates. Individual raiyats who have na paddy laud, or just enough for then- 
own maintenance, should be specially considered. (Such raiyats gain nothing by a rise in the 
prioe of rice. 

la. Paragraphs S to 14 have treated primarily of raiyats holding direotly under Govern¬ 
ment. The A s-istant Settlement Officer will also have to deal with the oaBO of raiyats holding 
under teuure-holders cither under the “ middleman jotedars ” mentioned in paragraph 3, or 
under the haoladars and others mentioned in paragraph 4. As far as possible the rate 
of rent paid by raiyats holding under touure-holders should be the same as the rate of reut 
paid by zaiyats holding directly undor Government. The raiyats holding under tenure- 
holders have however often come upon our record now for the first time, at least for the first 
time as raiyats. Kents have already been fixed by contracts between suoh raiyats and their 
immediate landlords. If the rents so fixed are not unfairly high, it will be wise to maintain 
them as they stand. If they are unfairly high, the Assistant Settlement Offioer should try 
te reduce tiiem by bringing about a compromise between the raiyat aud his landlord. Iu 
view of the fact that the price of rice has risen, it is doubtful whether the Assistant Settlement 
Offioer can reduce the rent of a raiyat (unless his holding has become permanently deteriorated 
by sand, eto ), by any means apart from such compromises. Of course when the rent now 
being paid by tho raiyat is on its faoe not only harsh but illogal, the Assistant Settlement 
Officer should reduoe it ( o its legal dimension. 

16. All rents of raiyats whether huldiup: directly under Government or auder tenuro- 
holders will be determined upou tho area according to the present measurement. All raiyats 
will be entitled to the benefits of section 52 and will be subject to the liabilities of tho same 
section. The attention of the Assistant Settlement Offioor is, however, particularly called to 
the instructions on this subject contained on pages 110 and 01 of the Survey and Settlement 
Manual. it is not intended that this section should bo used with harshness and the 
presumption in favour of the equity of the oxistiug rent must always be borne in mind. 
Moreover the compromises which tho Assistant Settlement Offioer effects between tenure- 
holders and raiyats will often bo upou the baeis of a lump sum for the existing land other 
than upon a basis of measurements and rates. 

ILL—Rents to he paiu by Tenure-holders. 

17. When the Assistant Settlement Offioer has formulated his proposals regarding the 
raiyats he will bo in a position to deal with the tenure holders, lie will now havo at his 
disposal— 

(i) a standard rmyatwari rate applicable to the village as a whole ; 

(ii) specific rentals applicable to those raiyats who hold undor tenure-holders and 
who have beeu spocially dealt with under rule 15. 

18. The law on tho subject is mainly contained in section 7 of the Tenanoy Act. It 
is unlikely that in any of tho estates now in question a claim will bo put forward to the effeot 
that the rent of a tenure is not liable to enhancement or is governed by a “ oustomary rate ” 
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such as is contemplated in clause (1) of section 7. If any such claim be preferred, it should 
be at onoe reported to the Settlement Officer, in ordinary oiroumstances the rent of eaoh 
tenure will be dealt with under clauses (2) to (4) of seotion 7. If we take 5 per cent, of the 
gross rents due to the tenure-holder to represent his collection expenses, it will be seen that the 
maximum rent which can be demanded from a tenure-holder who has sublet all his land is 
85$ per cent, of his gross rent-roll. Although there is nothing in seotion 7 about successive 
grades of tenure-holders, it is to be noted that section 7 is governed by seotion 191. When the 
rent of tenure-holders is enhanced under section 191, the enhancement is not limited by the 
conditions laid down in seotion 7. It is hoped that the proposals in the following three rules 
will safeguard the interests of Government and at the same time deal fairly with bond, fide 
tenure-holders. 

19. The following is the proposed general rule for the assessment of tenure-holders:— 


(i) Every tenure-holder shall pay rent on 
his immediate possession :— 

Tenure-holder of the 1st degree 

Tenure-holder of the 2nd degree ... 

Tenure-holder of the 3rd degree ... 

Tenure-holder of the 4th degree and 
onwards. 


the under-mentioned scale for the land in 

85 per cent, of the standard raiyati rates 
of the mauza. 

90 per cent, of the standard raiyati rates 
of the mauza. 

95 per oent, of the standard raiyati rates 
of the mauza. 

The full standard raiyati rate of mauza. 


(ii) Subject to the limitations mentioned below, every tenure-holder shall pay rent for 
the land whioh ho has sublet at the rate of 85 per oent. of his gross rent-roll:— 

(а) In estates whioh are the property of Government the revenues payable by a 

tenure-holder of the 1st degree must in no case fall below 70 per oent. of 
the annual value of the tenure j calculated upon the rent fixed for the raiyats, 
combined with tho rent fixed for the immediate lauds of the various grades 
of tenure-holders under clause (i)J. The margin, whioh will never exoeed 30 
per cent., will be distributed! in such manner ub appears just, among the 
various grades of tonureholders. 

(б) In estates which are private property and are oovered by tenures the proprietor 

will in the ordinary course be offered settlement hereafter at a sum not 
less than 70 per oent. of the annual value of all the tenures [oaloulated on the 
rent fixed for the raiyats combined with the rent fixed for the immediate 
lands of tho various grades of the tenure-holder under clause (i)]. This fact 
should be borne in mind and the margin, which will not exceed 30 per cent., 
should in such oases be distributed, in suob manner as appears just, among 
the proprietor and tho various grades of tenure holders. 


Explanation (i).—In the oase of estates whioh are the property of Government the 
allowance of 30 per cent, to tenure-holders is by no means obligatory. This figure should be 
considered as the maximum allowance, whioh is not to be exoeeded without spooial sanction of 
the Board of Revenue. In ordinary oases a smaller percentage should suffioe. 

Explanation (ii ).—In the case of estates whioh are .private property the allowanoe to 
proprietors and tenure-holders includes the malikana _ of the former. In this olass of estates 
the total allowanoe will therefore approximate more frequently to 30 per oent.’than in the oase 
of Government estates. But even in private estates the total allowanoeoan not exceed 30 per 
cent, without speoial sanction of the Board of Revenue. 

Explanation (Hi ).—In distributing the allowance in either olass of estate among the 
various grades of tenure-holder, the origin and history of eaoh tenure should be considered. 
Tenure-holders who have devoted labour and capital to the improvement of the estate 
deserve preferential treatment oompared with middleman whose only oonneotion with the 
estate has hitherto consisted in the appropriation of a portion of the assets. 

Explanation (i»).—The settlement of land revenue between proprietors and Govern¬ 
ment will be carried out by the Settlement Officer and the higher revenue authorities under 
^Regulation YII of 1822 and not by the Assistant Settlement Offioer who is fixing fair 
rents under Part II of Chapter X of the Tenancy Act. As, however, the proceedings 
under Chapter 5 are a necessary preliminary to the settlement of land revenue, it is 
essential that the Assistant Settlement Offioer should bear in mind the principles whioh 
will be adopted at the final stage. 

20. Nothing in rule 19 shall be held to apply to any tenure-holder who oan show 
that he is entitled by the terms of a contract binding against Government to have bis 
rent oaloulated upon principles other than those contained in rule 19. 

21. In the absenoe of a specific oontract to the contrary, the provisions of section 52 
regarding ohange of rent with ohange of area apply to tenures as well as to holdings. 

22. The rules contained in this ohapter are not intended to imply that every tenure 
which is embodied in the draft reoord should be reoognised by Government in the coming 



settlement. It is essential that the record should contain an entry in respeot of every 
tenure which was found in existence during the preparation of the record-of-rights. When, 
howover, fair rents are fixed for a future period, Government is entitled to examine 
each tenure and to ignore those whioh are not binding against Government. A tenure 
is not binding against Government whioh has been created, direotly or indirectly, by 
a person whose interest terminates absolutely with the current settlement or whose interest 
is liable to so terminate in the event of oertain ciroumstanoes whioh have in faot ooourred. 
In his preliminary report the Assistant Settlement Offioer should draw the atteution of the 
Settlement Officer to all tenures whioh are legally liable to be ignored in the coming settle¬ 
ment. He should set forth dearly the history and present oiroumstanoes of each such 
tenure in order that an equitable deoision may be arrived at in eaoh oase. The Settlement 
Offioer will deoide, after consulting the higher authorities when necessary, whether any 
such tenure should be ignored in the ooming settlement. When a tenure is ignored it will 
still remain in the record, but in place of a fair rent for the coming settlement there will be a 
note against this tenure “not binding against Government: ignored in the coming settle¬ 
ment.” It is to be borne in mind that Government retains the power of ignoring 
unauthorized tenures over and above the power of enhancing the existing rent. 


IV. —Rents to be paid by Undbr-baiyats. 

23. In the Jamabandi Rules the attention of the Assistant Settlement Officer has 
■been drawn to seotiona 48 and 113 of the Tenancy Aot, to paragraph 14, page 94, of the 
Survey and Settlement Manual, and rule 45 (/) of the Bakarganj Attestation Rules The 
general purport of these rules and instruction is that in ordinary oases the Assistant 
Settlement Officer may leave unchanged any oontraot with whioh the parties are mutually 
satisfied. Upon the application of either side the oontraot may be revised. If this be done 
the limits prescribed by section 48 must be observed—that is, the under-raiyat’s rent may 
be 60 per oent. over the raiyat’s rent for the same plots if there is a registered lease between 
the parties: if not, tho excess cannot exceed 25 per cen^ 

V.— Miscellaneous. 

24. The attention of the Assistant Settlement Offioer is drawn to sections 8 and 36 
of tho Tenancy Act and to paragraph 7, page 91, of the Survey and Settlement Manual, 
These rules deal with “progressive enhancements.” When the enhancement proposed is 
likely to create hardship if suddenly brought into foroe, the Assistant Settlement Offioer 
should always recommend a progressive enhancement. The finanoial ciroumstanoes of the 
person concerned should always be considered. Whether the tenant is or is not dependent 
on this tenancy for his livelihood is an important factor in the oase. It has been doubted 
whether enhancements under seotion 52 can be legally made progressive. Whatever be the 
case between private parties there is no doubt that Government will make no objeotion on 
this soore, provided that it bo a genuine case of hardship. It is in faot clearly stated by 
the Government of India that “ the question is not really affected by the grounds on whioh 
the enhancement is made: a heavy addition to the assessment is as disturbing if justified 
by a large increase of cultivation as if resulting from a rise in valuation rates,” see “ Land 
Revenue Policy,” puge 38. All proposals for progressive enhancements should be embodied 
in the preliminary report of the jamabandi offioer in order that the sanotion of the Settle¬ 
ment Officer may be obtained. The stages of eaoh progressive enhancement should be 
fully explained. 

25. No suggestion has been made in this note for the assessment of rent upon consider¬ 
ations of soil maps, or the margin of cultivation, or a percentage of the gross produoe, or 
peroentage of the net produoe, or the average oost of living in a joint family of the cultivat¬ 
ing class. Tnese somewhat Utopian methods of procedure are not reoognised by the 
Tenanoy Aot, which goes upon the broad practicable basis that the existing rent is assumed 
to be fair and that it can only be altered when the surrounding oiroumstanoes alter. As a 
fitting conclusion to this note, I reproduce the authoritative deolaration of the Government 
of India. 

“ The truth is that assessment of land revenue is subjeot to so many complicated and 
varying conditions that any attempt to reduce it to an exaot mathematical proportion either 
of gross or of net produoe would not only be impracticable, but would lead to the piaoing 
of burdens upon the shoulders of the people, from whioh, under a less rigid system, if 
sympathetioally administered, they are exempt. Nor must the influence of the personal 
equation be ignored. Those who are familiar with the realities of assessment know well 
that among Settlement Offioers there is a growing inolination towards lenienoy of assess¬ 
ment ; and that this spirit is enoouraged by the avowed policy of Government, of the 
considerateness of whioh the progressive reduotion of the State demand already indicated 
affords conclusive proof. The more the offioers of the Government know of the people, and 
the more intimate their mutual relations become the less likelihood is there of severity in the 
enforcement oi public dues. In no offioial relation does a member of the publio service come 
into such olose oontaot with the people as in settlement work; and it cannot be his desire 
to aggrieve those among whom he is spending some of the most laborious years of his life 
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or to initiate a settlement which, after a short interval, will break down. Every natural 
instinct aud every recent injunction of the Supreme Government urge him to reasonableness 
and moderation.” (Land Revenue Policy, pages 19 and 20.) 


]t will bo observed that the case of the Sundarbans, whore assessment 
began at a much later date, was expressly reserved for further consideration, 
The principles adumbrated in these “Notes” were however in the main 
applied to the Syndarbans, Such modifications as were subsequently made 
will be hereafter explained 

357. Both in the Sundarbans and in the rest of the district the system of 
assessment prescribed in these rules involved in its actual working a compre¬ 


hensive change from the system of assessment 
Comprehensive change from previously in force. As will be remembeted the 

Government revenue had usually been previously 
based upon rates of rent fixed for haolidars or other grades of tenure- 
holders. By these rules it was to be bused upon the rents paid by the raiyata 
[Rule 19 (it) [a) and (6)1. Moreover where the jotedars were in fact middle¬ 
men, they were to be classed as tenure holders and the rents paid by their 
tenants, the cultivators, to bs taken as the basis for the calculation of Govern¬ 


ment revenue. 


The rents of the raiyats might or might not be varied. This was loft to 
the discretion of the revenue authorities, wherever the conditions of the estate 
legally permitted variation. But the rents of the tenure holders and the 
revenue of the proprietors were no longer to be assessed as formerly by refer¬ 
ence to the area and classification of their land or by uniform rates applied to 
all classes of tenure-holders and fixed on a consideration of the soil; they were 
in future to be assessed at a percentage of the rental paid by the raiyats. 
Where land was reserved by the proprietor or a tenure-holder, it was to be 
valued at a somewhat lower rate than that paid by raiyats and the valuation 
was to be treated as part of the raiyats’ rental of the tenure or estate, upon 
which the Government would take a percentage as its revenue. 

358. Of the total raiyati rental of an estate, 70 per cent, was fixed as the 
Government revenue and 30 per cent, was fixt d as the maximum allowance for 
proprietors and tenure-holders. This allowance was to be divided between the 
proprietors and all grades of tenure-holders with reference to the proportion of 
the profits which each had previously enjoyed. Thirty per cent, had long 
been the proprietors’ allowance in alluvial accretions under the orders of the 
Board of Revenue and, whore there were no middlemen between the proprietor 
and the raiyats, these rules effected no change in the position of the proprietor. 
In the usual Bakarganj estate however there were several grades of middlemen 
and here the new system involved a comprehensive alteration. Formerly in a 

private estate the allowance was calculated on 
Great reduouon in the profits the proprietors rent-roll, and the profit made by 
.. i-n.u. .m.a, the various middlemen was additional thereto, 

while in a Government estate in which each grade of tenure-holder was allowed 
its own rates of profit, the difference between the revenue and the rent of the 
lowest grade of tenure-holder was often more than 30 per cent, in itself and 
the profit which that grade retained out of the rent paid by the raiyats was 
additional. The effect of the change of system in such estate was therefore 
considerably to curtail the existing profits of both proprietors and tenure-holders 
and although an enhancement of the rents paid by the raiyats might mitigate 
the loss, it was rarely, if ever, that it was able completely to compensate it. 

359. At first sight it may seem that this was harsh treatment for both 
tenure-holders and proprietors. It certainly surprised them. But the great 
prosperity of Bakarganj justified an increase in the land revenue and an increase 
in the laud revenue can only be obtained by a reduction in the income of one ox- 
other of the classes interested in the land. Jn former assessments an increase in 


revenue had always been obtained at the expense of the cultivators and the 
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obtain the increase out of these swollen profits and to leave the rents of the 
cultivators untouched, unless they were conspicuously below the average of the 


profit or proprietors and tenure-holders so 1 
Increaso in land revenue obtain- suffering had usually been increased aloj 

S in 1 ™ of rental'of cultiyators! tlie revenue and also at the expense of the 

tors. The aim of the present assessment 
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neighbourhood. Neithor proprietor nor tenure holdor had any real claim upon 
his swollen profits. If the proprietors in a private estate or the lessee in a 
Government estate had sublet to middlemen in order to rolieve himself of the 
risk and burden of management, it was just that he and not Government 
should be mulcted to provide their profits. It was rarely, if ever, that 
Government had shared in the responsibility for the creation of tenures. 
Moreover all the elaborate investigations made during the progress of assess¬ 
ment wont to show that little attention and less capital had been devoted by 
tho tenure-holders as a body to the reclamation of the land. Seventy in a 
hundred of the middlemen were absentees and many were money-lenders who 
regarded the cultivators less as tenants whom it was their duty to assist than 
as clients whom it was their business to exploit. The great majority of the 
tenure holders only visited their tenants in order to collect rent from them and 
rarely helped them in time of trouble. Much of their profit was the unearned 
increment which they had obtained from repeated enhancements of rent. The 
T . (■ .. .. , cultivators everywhere complained of the lew of 

abwab, which the law has made illegal, and 
everywhere expressed an ardent wish to pay their rents direct to the 
Government officials and not through the medium of the tenure-holder. 
The tenure-holders were in fact a useless burden, which both Govern¬ 
ment and the cultivators would be happier without. It was therefore in 
accordance with the fitness of things that such increase as was justifiable 
in the revenue should be obtained at their expense and not at the expense 
of the cultivator. The day of tho middlemen had gone. Indeed the 
tenure-holders recognized this themselves. At first, there was some natural 
discontent, but latterly it was surprising how calmly they accepted the 
new*order of things, tho more so in view of the rebellion which bad been 
apprehended thirty years before. It is not to bo supposed that they felt, no 
resentment, but they found a difficulty in expressing it in view of the evident 
approval with which the new ordor was greeted by tho cultivators. 

To avoid misconception it should be addod that the tenures in the 
temporarily-settled area were rarely more than a small part of their holders’ 
income. In most cases other and more profitable lands were held iu perma¬ 
nently-settled estates, while a very large number derived their chief support 
from money-lending. 

360. Two other points in the system of assessment merit some remark. 
It was rarely that tho revenue officers were called upon to reviso a uniform 
scale of rents and accordingly it was rarely that the provision in the rules 
for the enhancement of tne rent of raiyats was brought into force. Such 
cases however occurred in some alluvial accretions in which the fertility of 
the soil had so evidently been improved by fluvial action that that justification 
for enhancement was invoked. In other cases the rise in tho price of rice, the 
staple food crop, has been so continuous during the thirty years previous to 
the period of assessment that it afforded in itself ground for more than a 

sufficient enhancement. Tho average price of rice 

JKfc&S SSSSU*" iu ">» different P“ ri ” d9 in which the 

assessment commonly took place was— 


previous 


In the 8 years ending 1883 
„ 10 „ „ 1889 

„ 10 ,, ,, 1893 


Its, a. v. 

1 15 10 per maund. 

2 0 9 

2 7 2 


Whereas for tho 10 years ending 1903, when assessment'first began, it 
was Rs. 3-5-4 and subsequently it rose even higher. In the greater majority 
of the estates however the rents of the raiyats had been fixed by' private 
contract and exhibited the greatest variety. In these cases if the contract 
were legal, it was impossible under the law to reduco tho higher rents and, 
although tho legality of contracts was often open to suspicion, it was rarely 
that illegality was capablo of proof, when the existing rents had already been 
paid for a considerable period. The usual method adopted in tho assessment 
was to strike an average of tho various rents actually paid and to enhance 
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lower rents to this figure or when this involved a heavy enhancement 
to an amount somewhat less. This was justifiable legally on the ground 
of the prevailing rate in the estate, but the enhancements were rarely, if ever, 
more than was equally justifiable on the ground of rise in prices. It follows 
that in few estates were rents fixed upon soil rates on a classification of the 
land and that only a small area was left out of assessment as fallow, culturable or 
unculturable. In a Bakarganj estate, and particularly in alluvial accretions, the 
great bulk of the land is rice-land of uniform fertility. Often, apart from 
homesteads which according to Bakarganj custom are usually assessed in 
permanently-settled estates at the same or a higher rate than cultivated land, 
the uncultivated area was negligible. Indeed in assessments made at the 
latter part of the proceedings it was so insignificant a proportion of the whole 
estate or of any single holding that it was found more oCnvenient for all parties 
to adopt all-round rates and to leave any classification of the land outofithe case. 

361. It is unusual to present a report on the assessment of an area nearly 
500 square miles in extent without any reference to the produce or classifica¬ 
tion of the soil or to other agricultural conditions, which are generally described 
in the assessment reports of other parts. The anomaly however proceeds 
from the facts of the case. Except in the Sundarbans and in parts of 
Sahabazpur, the estates under assessment are surrounded on all sides by land 
under permanent settlement, in which the soil is identical and the rents 
have been determined under the influence of custom and of supply and 
demand. In these estates the revenue officers were confronted with rents 


which were either the result of a private contract which they had not legally any 

power to reduce and which they had but rarely 
Justification of the system of an y desire to enhance, or, if not so determined, 
thTKo r f^e"si b „ y t C ° ntr8CtaS were always lower and often conspicuously lower 

than the rates paid for similar land in the 
neighbourhood. In the latter case reassessment became merely a question as 
to what proportion of the difference it was advisable to take. In the Sundar- 
bans and the south of Sahabazpur, where the areas were so large and compact 
that there were no neighbouring permanently-settled lands in which the rents 
of the cultivators could be adopted as a guide to assessment, there were usually 
nfiddlemen in contract with whom the rents of the cultivators had been 
determined or, if in some few cases there were no middlemen, there were 
at least neighbouring estates with a similar soil in which middlemen had 


fixed by private contract the rents of their raivats. Indeed in 70 per cent, 
of the whole area the existing rents of cultivators had been fixed by private 
contract and not determined by any previous Settlement Officer. In such 
circumstances soil classifications and similar considerations were unnecessary. 
The Board of Bevenue had decided (paragraph 15 of the “ Notes on Prin¬ 
ciples ”) that rents based on private contract should not generally be 
increased, while the law had directed that they should not be reduced. It 
followed that in the vast majority of cases all that the revenue officer had 
to do was to accept the existing rent. In a few cases enforcement of the 
contract involved an increase of rent, as there had been an increase in area 


or cultivation, and in other cases, when contractual rates differed widely 
in the same estate, a minimum rate was fixed and rents below it raised to its 


level. Thus private contracts were the basis of the new assessment not only 
in the case of those cultivators who had entered into them but also in the 


case of those cultivators whose existing rent had been determined by a previous 
settlement officer; but in the latter case the assessed rate never reached the 
full pitch of the contracts and was usually 25 percent, below it. This readiness 
to .accept existing contracts was no doubt due to the fact that the average rate 
of the contracts was usually a little above the average rate of rent in the 
permanently-settled area, because most of the land in the temporarily-settled 
area being either alluvial or lately reclaimed from forest is more fertile than 
the land in the rest of the district. The revenue officer had no legal power to 
reduce rents based upon contract, nor except in a few cases and a few estates 
was there any reason why he should do so, as the average of these rents was 
not more than 10 per cent, of the gross value of the produce or more than 
15 of its nett value. In the whole area under assessment the average 
rate of rent fixed for raiyats under middlemen is Bs. 4 10 per acre or, 
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Sphere based on contract only, five rupees per acre, whereas the average rate" 
of rent paid by raiyats throughout the district is Rs. 4-8 per acre. In 
the case of raiyats under Government or the proprietor, where there were no 
private contracts and rent was determined by the revenue officer, the 
average rate in the whole area is Rs. 3-5 per acre. In Sahabazpur the 
average rate of raiyati rental is Rs. 3-2 per acre, whereas in the temporarily- 
settled area under revision of land revenue it is after reassessment Rs. 3 for 
khas raiyats and Rs. 3-14 for raiyats under middlemen. In the Sundarbans 
the rates after reassessment are Rs. 3-3 per acre for khas raiyats and 
Rs. 5-6 for raiyats under middlemen in comparison with an average rate of 
raiyati rent of Rs. 6-6 in thana Patuakhali, Rs. 5-8 in thana Matbaria, and 
Rs, Q-2 in thana Amtali. The estates in the rest of the district are too scatter¬ 


ed to make any comparison profitable. 

362. It may seem a simple business to assess in Bakarganj, when the soil 

was not classified and contractual rents largely 
accepted, but every estate needed the most careful 
in dealing with it. enquiries both into the previous papers and into its 

local history, while the claims of the various grades 
of tenure-holders usually required most detailed examination. Apart from this 
bendmi was universal. In both tenures and holdings absentee middlemen 
masqueraded under the name of resident cultivators, while in an astonishing 
number of estates orders passed by the higher revenue authorities had been 
ignored or misapplied, titles which were not valid had been recognised and 
usurpations by the looal revenue staff, which were irregular, had been made. 
Fraud was rampant and there were cases of positive forgery. We marched 
through rapine and corruption to the revision of land revenue. It was not 
likely that every irregularity was detected or every crooked path made smooth, 
but light was thrown into many dark places. It may be hoped that when the 
augean stable has been thoroughly cleansed, no dirt will again bo allowed to 
accumulate in it. Rut Bakargauj is a curious place and only two years ago 
the settlement authorities were able to prevent, when it had almost succeeded, 
a fraud by the subordinate revenue establishment in the latest alluvial accre- 
tion. No eatato was completed without a complete investigation under the 
eye of the Settlement Officer and this was no small part of the labours of the 
staff engaged in the revision of land rovenue. 

363. The principles of assessment were to sorao small extent modified, as 

experience was gained. The most important modi- 
Subsequent modifications (a) in fications were connected with tho treatment of 
holder8. atmeUt 8t tenure ' jotedars and the assessment of waste. A change 

was necessary in the treatment of jotedars as a 
result of civil suits brought by some money-lenders in chars (Jhandrail 
and Ohiknikandi. The suits were ultimately withdrawn on compromise under 
the orders of the Board of Revenue, who directed the revision of the 
record-of-rights in some particulars. It will be remembered that karsdddra 
had been classified as tenure-holders under the rules, when they were not of the 
cultivating class and had sublet their lands. In accordance with paragraph 15 
of the Principles,” such jotedars were assessed as tenure-holders and therefore 
at a rental usually of 80 or 85 per cent, of their own collections. Jotedar 


tenure-holders ot this kind were very common in the temporarily-settled area, 
chiefly aa a result of the careless proceedings of the previous Settlement Officers 
in the period 1880 to 1890, They had been recorded in the settlement papers 
and in the jamabandi aa “ raiyats ” and very often a kabuliyat had been taken 
from them or a patta granted to them in the printed form for “ occupancy 
raiyats ” or “ for non-occupancy raiyats.” Many of these cases occurred in 
the accretions which, were resumed in the diara survey of 1878 to 1881 
and were clearly in error, as the jotedars held tenures in the mainland 
to which the char had accreted and were thus indubitable tenure-holders 


in accordance with the terms of section 4 of Act IX of 1825 by which 
their title in the accretions was secured to them. But there were other oases 
in which: the classification was not so clear. The whole subject was exhaus¬ 
tively discussed early in 1908 at the time when the suits were filed. It was 
found that classification of jotedars as tenui’e-holders had been somewhat too 
freely made at attestation. The Director of Land Records in his very full 
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report* on the subject explained that “ there was a general desire on all 
hands to be recorded as tenure-holder; not only middlemen, but actual cultivators 
pressed to bo so recorded. The claims of the actual cultivators to be recorded 
as tenure-holders were generally rejected ; but the bulk of the middlemen 
was so recorded.” At the time of assessment such tenure holders found that 


the rents determined for them at 80 or 85 per cent, of their rent-roll were 
generally considerably greater than the rents determined for bona-fide cultivators 
under the same landlord. This was due to the severity of the rents taken by 
such tenure-holders from their tenants in comparison with the moderation 
with which Government assessed its own cultivating tenants. Very few of the 
jotedar tenure-holders objected, but when objection was made it was based 
upon entries in previous settlement papers or in kabuliyats. Moreover there 
were cases in which the tenancy had passed by succession or sale from a 
bona fide cultivator to a middleman and although “once a raiyat always a 
raiyat ” might not be the law of the Tenancy Act, the mere denial of the 
maxim was slippery ground upon which to fight a civil suit. Ihe Settlement 
Officer was no doubt empowered by section 14 of Regulation VII of i82'4to 
make a change in the classification of any tenant, but where there was a 
previous admission in j miabandi or kabuliyat, the Civil Courts were unlikely 
to uphold a change in classification, unless the proof of previous error was 
both circumstantial and convincing. Convincing evidence was often 
forthcoming but it was not circumstantial, while in many cases the origin of 
the tenancy was enshrouded in the mists of time. In general the rule of 
classification adopted in preparing the record-of-rights has been strongly 
supported by a recent ruling of the High Court, but after the discussion 
and the orders of the Hoard of Revenue in connection with the civil suits 
a close examina tion of the case of all pseudo-raiyats was made. Where there 
was no previous admission in a settlement proceeding and the tenant 
appeared to he correctly classified as a tenure-holder, he was assessed under the 
old rule. Where there was such an admission or where the tenant, 
although a pure middleman, had purchased the holding of a bond-fide raiyat, 
every attempt was made to obtain Iris consent to his classification as a 
tenure-holder by increasing his rate of profit or by applying the same rates 
of assessment to him as were applied to raiyats under the same landlord. 
In the few cases in which consent was not obtained, he was perforce classified 
as a raiyat and his under-tenants as undei’-raiyats; but section 48 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act was applied strictly to the rents of the under-raiyats and 
when it was found that, they exceeded the legal maximum they were 
reduced. Another method adopted in a few estates where tenants of this 
kind were found and also where ordinary raiyats had sublet a considerable 
part of their lands was to enhance the rent of raiyats to the maximum 
allowed by law and then to grant a set-off to bona-fide cultivators only as an 
allowance for the cost of cultivation. This method gave no status or 
relief to the under-tenants; but it ensured that a middleman obtained no 
pecuniary advantage by standing upon his status as a raiyat. 

•364. As regards waste-land, including fallow, the rule in the second 


paragraph of the “ Principles ” was not to assess 

In the assessment of waste. lal i d , wbich br0U S ht in in ?.°“ e *> the tenant. 

I ins rule had m any case only a limited application, 

as all rents based upon contract which were accepted covered all the lands of 
the tenancy whether waste or cultivated. In two classes of estates however 


the rule was not applied in the later assessments. In fully developed estates 
it was found that waste and fallow occupied so insignificant a proportion of 
the laud of the whole estate or of any individual tenancy that to omit it 
involved tedious calculations for trivial deductions. 4 b - roun d rates were 


therefore substituted and so contrived as to produce the same revenue as 
slighty higher rates on cultivated land only. All-round rates were also adopted 
for other reasons in alluvial estates, chiefly in the south of the Sahabazpur island, 
which were in process of being broken to the plough. In such estates all the 
land of each tenancy was culturable and the tenant was gradually bringing it 


* Director of Land Kecords’ Ko. 233 J., dated IStb March 1903, to the Becretnry to the Board of 
Kevenao, 
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under cultivation, but some wi-re laggard. To leave fallow out of assesemen 
involved frequent charcha (interim) surveys every few years, if revenue wa 8 
not to be sacrificed. Such surveys are a nuisance to the Collector and the 
raiyat alike, besides being the occasion of much fraud and much extortion* 
At the same time such estates were overrun by deer, pig and buffalo who did 
much destruction to the crops; and it was essential to protect the crop of the 
industrious cultivator who brought all his land under the plough from the 
ravages of the beasts which found a shelter in the jungle which a lazy 
neighbour bad permitted to remain. To suit these circumstances a moderate 
occupancy-rate was adopted such as the land was well able to afford and a 
period was determined within which the tenants might expect with reasonable 
diligence to bring the whole estate under cultivation, the difference between 
the existing rent and the eventual rent of each tenant being then added as an 
enhancement to the existing rent by progressive instalment spread over the 
period adopted. The period usually adopted was 12 years and the method 
was popular with the tenants and at the same time valuable and convenient to 
the estate. A full revenue is assured, tedious interim measurements are 
avoided and the estate will be brought rapidly to its full development, as the 
more the tenant anticipates his instalments by reclamation of the whole 
area the greater will be the return which ho obtains. 

365. One development of the rules, which provoked many appeals was con- 
<„) in the di.crimia.iion between fined to Sahabazpur. Here in the haoladari estates 

resident and absentee tenure- most of the baohidarS 10S1U0 outside of the district, 
holdcr8 - but the smaller haolas aro usually held by culti¬ 

vators who reside in the estate. In such cases two scales of allownnces were 
given, the higher for the resident haoladara and the lower for the absentees on 
the broad ground that a resident must in the nature of things be more valuable 
to an estate than an absentee. Absentees however who proved expenditure 
on improvements in the estate were given tho higher rate of allowance. The 
appeals against this discrimination were all unsuccessful. 

366. Two matters not mentioned in the “Principles” deserve remark. A 

largo number of the estates under assessment had 
previously been let in farm. By arrangement 

with the Collector all these farms were terminated. In Bakarganj however 
it is one thing to terminate a farm and another thing to get rid of the farmer. 
It was necessary to examine most carefully into the tenancies so that fictitious 
or benami holdings created by the farmer in his own favour should not be 
admitted into tie esiate. It may be hoped that this marks the end of the 
wasteful and dangerous system of letting estates in farm in Bakarganj. An 
attempt was also made to end the system of rent in kind, which was too 
_ , common under middlemen in these estates, 

ommutution n produce rents. PenantH were advised to apply for commutation; 

and applications were usually granted in accordance with the terms of section 
40, Bengal Tenancy Act. As a result tenancies held at a produce-rent are now 
very rare in the temporarily-settled area. A point of detail which gave great 
trouble was the application of section 22, Bengal Tenancy Act, as amended 
up to date, which provides that when the landlord purchases the occupancy 
bolding of any of his tenants he shall hold the land as proprietor or tenure- 
holder aud not as a raiyat and when one of several co-sharer landlords purchases 
the holding he shall pay to his co-sharers a fair and equitable sum for 

tho use and occupation of the same, such sum 
Ten P an l c Ca Act ,0f Se0tI ° n 2 * Bcngal being determined by the rent which ail occupancy 
6 raiyat would have paid. Purchases by co-sharer 

landlords were not uncommon and presented greaf difficulties during assessment 
not only in determining the “fair and equitable snm” to be paid to the 
remaining co-sharers, but also in the entry of the transaction in the record-of- 
rights. At first it was the practice to prepare a separate khatian for the 
purchaser landlord; but as there was in law no corresponding tenancy, the 
khatian was an anomaly and was discontinued in favour of the entry of the 
plots in (he khebat of the purchaser accompanied by a detailed memorandum 
of the facts which found a place also in the khebats of his co sharer landlords. 
The determination of “a fair and equitable sum” was in practice often left 
$0 private agreement between the co-sharer landlotds. 

c c 


Termination of farms. 
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Statistical summary of estates 
under assessment apart from the 
Sundarbans. 


367. The estates under revision of land 
revenue in the district apart, from the Sundarbana 
covered an area which was distributed as follows : — 


Area in acuk at psbviohs I Aeea in aorrs at pbksbnt 
Number skttlbment bsttlbm^t 

Assessed. Total. | Assessed. Total. 


Sahabazpur Island... 

62 

92,478 

26,\09 

lit,686 

121,637 

17,774 

139,411 

Baknrganj Mainland 

176 

32,266 

8,862 

41,117 

32,094 

6,300 

38,394 

Total 

237 

124,741 

33,961 

168.-02 

163,731 

24,074 

177,805 


Most of these estates are on the banks of rivers and the reduction in area 
is due to diluvion. Ihe areas returned at the provious settlement often 
included stretches of mud uncovered at low tide, some of which was occasion¬ 
ally assessed at a nominal rate. 


In the Sahabazpur island. 

368. Grouped according to their origin and ownorship, the figures of the 
estates in the Sahabazpur Island, including Manpura, exhibit the following 
results:— 




Previous 

Assessment. 

Present Assessment. 


No. 

Area in 
acres. 

Revenue 
in rupees. 

Area in 
acres. 

Revenue 
in rupees 

Alluvium belonging to Government 

i 

27 | 

1 

66,189 

86,720 

87,141 

1,92,115 

Alluvial accretions belonging to 
private proprietors. 

36 j 

61,398 

86,0 H) 

62,267 

1,22,220 

Total 

62 | 

1 

117,685 

1,72,740 

■Sousa 


In these estates all farms were, as elsewhere, terminated with tire approval 

of the Collector Twenty-two of the estates were 
iu cru U abL°p £ ur 3Se88m6nt0f ° 8UteS hold raiyatwari and thirty-six by tenure-holders of 

which twenty-five, including all the largest estates, 
were held by haoladars after the Noakhali pattern. Of the remaining four 
estates, two were hold by so called raiyats who were in fact middlemen and two 
by talukdars with subordinate tenure-holders. 

Where land was held directly by raiyats of the proprietor, whether 
Government or a private individual, the present compares with the former 
assessment as follows:— 



Assessment upon eaitats whbbb no middleman intebvhnbs. 


Before assessment. 

After assessment. 


Area in 

Keutal. 

Jta'e per 

Area in 

Rental. 

Kate per 


acres. 

acre. 

acres. 

oere. 



Us. 

’ 

Ks. A. 


Ks. 

Rs. i . 

Government alluvium 

17,120 

26,305 

1 8 

17,2o2 

61,103 

S 0 

Private accretions ... 

7,939 

10,978 

2 2 

' 

7.537 

22,345 

8 0 

Total 

25,069 

■12,283 

) 11 

24,739 

73,448 

8 0 


The assessed rate when compared with the rates prevailing in the 
permanently-settled estates in Sahabazpur and with the rates taken by middle¬ 
men in the estates- themselves is extremely moderate. At the previous 





















settlements large areas of land at that time unfit to bear a crop were included 
in the holdings and assessed at a nominal rent In tho present settlement 
practically the whole of those lands had not only been brought under the 
plough, buc were also extremely fertile, i his explains the apparently low 
rate of rent bofore assessment. 

Tho assessment upon middlemen is compared, with the previous assess* 
ments in the following statement:— 


i 

F9SCDO-IU.IY.T.. 

Tkhcre-holdbbb. 

Tom. 

' 

Area 

r©t>erved 

hy 

Abba Sublet bt 
MIDDLEMEN TO 
Raiyatb. 


Area. 

Kant. 

Area, 

Itont. 

Area. 

Rent. 

middle¬ 

men. 

Area. 

Rent. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

R«. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acie«. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Before assessment . 

*,&$» 

14,337 

76,137 

1,27,351 

86,612 

1,41,886 

23 319 

62,303 

2,0,538 

After ditto 

9.208 

23,433 

95,839 

2,34,043 

. . 

1,04,747 

8,67,470 

42,128 

02,819 

2,44,102 


After reassessment the averago rate of ront payable by raiyats to middle¬ 
men becomes Rs. 3-14 per acre and the increase allowed upon the pre-existing 
rental becomes 15 per cent. The greater part of this increase was due to 
extension of cultivation in individual holdings, which had been made possible 
by the deposit of silt during the currency of the last settlement. 

The average rent assessed upon middlemen paying direct to Govern¬ 
ment or the private proprietor is Rs, 2-7 per acre and the surplus of the rents 
collected by middlemen over the rents payable by them, which was Rs. 69,650 
before reassessment, was curtailed by reassessment, to a deficiency of Rs. 13,474. 
If the special case of Bhuta be excluded, the surplus would bo Rs. 23,5^5. The 
middlemen however held in addition 42,128 acres in their own possession, of 
which the immediate I tting value is considerable and the letting value after 
a few yvare will be more than a lakh rupees. 

The allowances granted to the proprietors of private ostates were reduced, 
from Rs. 17,764 to Rs. 9,721. The reduction was due to the adoption of 
the principle that the profits of middlemen should operate to reduce the profits 
of the proprietor. 

3u9. Bahabazpur originally consisted of five distinct islands separated by 

wide rivers. Four of the islands were permanently, 
Description of temporarily- w } 1 ji 0 the fifth (Manpura) was resumed apparently as 

bundarban forest not included m tho decennial settle¬ 
ment. The rivers between the other four islands have gradually dried up so as 
to form a single large island, to which a large accretion adhered in the north¬ 
east about 1840 and a long belt of accretion in the north-west in more modern 
days. In the south a very large aocretion has been continuously forming since 
the Permanent Settlement. The tomporarily-settled area in Sahabazpur thus 
consists of Manpura, two blocks of alluvium in the north, a large stretch of 
country in the south and the dried-up beds of the intersecting rivers. The 
resumptions in the north-west are somewhat scattered and a considerable 
part of them did not come under assessment. The large block in the 
north-east which measures 31 square miles with a revenue of Rs. 48,230 
contains nine estates, of which four with an area of 10^ square miles and a 
revenue of Rs. 12,878 did not come under assessment. In tho dried-up beds of 
the intersecting rivers are <8 temporarily-settled estates with an area of 
35,242 acres (55 square miles) and a revtnlie of Rs. 97,956, of which all 
but three (covering an area of 1,744 acres and with a revenue of Rs. 4,649) 
came under assessment. I'he large accretion in the Bouth covers an area of 
124 square miles (excluding char Madras) and contains 14 estates with a 
revenue of Rs. 1,50,613, of which all came under assessment, except three 
which aie still largely jungle and grass, They cover an arou of 16 square 
miles with a present revenue of Us. 1,821 only. 

70. The scattered estates in tho north and west do not require any 

extensive description. Bagmfua, Samaia, lisa and 
Karnes are now and fertile chars. Samaia is 
Uninhabited, while Karnes and Bagmaia are not 
yet completely broken to the plough. - In H&a thero is a talukdar and the 

cc 2 


Sub-grouo in north ami north¬ 
west Sahai-azp'ir. 
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usual complement of haoladars who take a rent of Rs. 5-9 per acre bo that the 
revenue is Us. 2,324 on an area of 802 acres. Rames, Samaia and liagmara 
are under raiyatwari settlement, the rate per acre being Rs. 3, 2-10 and 1-2 
respectively, The soil is very similar and there is no reason why the two latter 
estates should not have been assessed at the general Sahabazpur char rate of 
rupees three per acre; but they were assessed at an early stage in the 
proceedings, when the necessity of a uniform rate for chars of a similar 
fertility had not .been grasped. Rames is in a most unsatisfactory state, A 
settlement with cultivators waB ordered, but a company of money-lenders 
obtained 548 acres by a trick, while only 226 acres are held by bond file 
cultivators. The money lender ‘‘raiyats” were assessed at the maximum 
enhancement allowed by the law, but even so their profit is considerable, as 
they take high rents from their under-iaiyats. Char Pangasya was the subject 
of a similar trick, when the wife of the then Settlement Officer and a Bhola 
mukhtear were introduced into the char in the guise of cultivating raiyats. 
During the present settlement they were however got rid of in all except a small 
portion of the char. The twoRajapur chars and Ganespura are under haoladari 
settlement and the raiyats are not very happy. The company of money¬ 
lenders, generally known as the Bhola Land Company, holds haolas in all three 
estates. In Ganespura many fictitious holdings hud been created in order to 
deprive cultivators of their legal rights as raiyats. Ganespura is rapidly 
diluviating: it once measured three thousand acres, but now measures Jess 
than a thousand, 

371. The estates under assessment in the north-eastern block were all 

large and held by haoladars. Some of the estates 
Sub group in north-east. were resumed as islands and therefore belong to 

Government; the others belong to the Dakshin Sahabazpur zamindars, who 
have however been recusant fox fifty years. The rents in these estates have 
been fixed at Rs. 3-12 or Rs. 4 per acre and are low, as the land is fertile, so 
that the tenants are generally prosperous enough although some of the haoladars 
levy high abwabs. A Faridpur money-lender holds extensive haolas in 
Bairagya and Madanpura and most of the larger haoladars in all these estates 
reside in other districts. One featuro common to all the estates was the 
creation by tenure-holders of fictitious holdings in their own favour, in order 
to deprive the cultivators of their legal rights as raiyats, tints in Bairagya 150 
and in Madanpura 27 such fictitious holdings were cancelled while in 
Bhasan Lapta Madanpura the whole estate is covered by two such fictitious 
holdings, created by farmers during the continuance of the farm, which had 
been recognised in a previous settlement and could not be avoided. Madanpura 
is a contrast to the other estates in this group and indeed in Sahabazpur 
generally, as the tenants are dispirited and in debt. There is a marsh in the 
centre of the mauza and they suffer from bad health, while they get no assistance 
or attention from their talukdar or haoladars. As a consequence no increase in 
the rent of tenants was attempted. The assessment of these estates is detailed 
below:— 


Namb. 

Tauzi No. 

Area in 
acres. 

Revenue 

assessed. 

Rs. 

Rate per 
acre assessed 
on raiyats. 
IiS. A. 

Allowanoes of haoladars. 

Madliupura ... 

6215 

2,217 

6,977 

3 12 £ 

26 per cent, resident. 

20 per cent, non-resident. 

Bairagya 

6216 

4,612 

14,080 

4 0 

Ditto, 

Madanpura 

6233 

3,797 

8,614 

3 12 

20 per oent. 

Fadma 

6234 

1,944 

4,166 

3 12 

S3 3 H 

Bbasan Lapia 

6292 

074 

2,625 

4 0 

20 „ jotedars. 

Madanpura. 







372. A few of the estates in the dried-up beds of the old internal rivers 

were resumed as islands and belong to Govern- 
AHuTium in the beds of tho old m ent; but most of them wore accretions to 
internal rm-vs. permanently-settled estates. The zamindars of 

Dakshin Sahabazpur are the principal proprietors and they have always 
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proved recusant. These estates have therefore been chiefly under farmers, 
until direct management was adopted at the present settlement. In the ten 
estates where no middlemen intervene, the rate of rent per standard bigha 
as assessed varied between fifteen and twenty annas (Rs. 2*13 to Rs. 3-12 per 
acre), [t was lower in only one petty char and higher only in char Nalgora 
where the rates imposed by the previous farmer were high. The other 
and larger estates estates were held by ha >ladars, but in three—Sambhupura, 
Golakpura and Algi—there was onl^y a single haoladar, while in Chhakina 
there was an abadkari talukdar superior to the haoladars. In the’e estates the 
rent of raiyats had always been determined by private contracts, which were 
now accepted subject to a minimum rate of Rs. 3-12 per acre. The river-bed 
estatos are uninteresting and invite no individual corameac. They abound 
in absentee middlemen, in pseudo-raiyats and in under-raiyats. Fictitious 
under tenures, of which 59 were cancelled in Madhyam Lamchhidhali and 55 
Chhakina ware as common here as elsewhere, being created to obtain the 
double profit, which under the old system of granting allowance independently 
to each grade of tenure would have been secured. In Ratanpura all the 
haoladars aro absentee traders and money-lenders and all the numerous jotedars 
are non-resident middlemen. In Chhakina the tenure-holders levy very heavy 
abwabs, and the talukdar received unnecessary consideration. Char Jangla 
contains a large portion of Bhola town and. tho urban area is constantly 
encroaching upon the agricultural area. The existing rents in the urban portion 
were taken as the basis of assessment, as no existing law gives a revenue 
officor tho power of varying rents of urban tenants under a private proprietor 
even although his estate may be under temporary settlement. The largest 
estate in the group is Jainagar, which is populous and well situated and well 
served by road and river. One-fourth of its whole area is covered by 
homestead and garden and the tenants are very prosperous. Jainagar is a 
haoladari estate and more haoladars than is usual in Sahabazpur are resident 
in the estate. A determined attempt waB made to deprive cultivators of 
their rights as raiyats by the tenure-holders and under-tenure-holders, who had 
created 127 fictitious holdings. The estate contains too many under-raiyats 
and a considerable number (of jotedar tenure-holders who were assessod at 
the same rate as raiyats. Tho details of the principal estates in the group 
are 





i 

Revenue 

Rate of rent 




Area in 

per acre 


Name. 

Tfluzi !No. 

acres, 

assessed. 

assessed for 
raiyats. 

Allowances of haoladars. 




Rs. 

Rs. A. 


Jainagar ... 

6285 

8,426 

27,694 

4 7* 

28 per cent, (c), 25 per cent. 

Chhakina ... 

4846 

8,402 

6,861 

C-3 

(d). 

20 per cent, (c), 16 per cent. 

(d) 

Karalntara 

5250 

1,737 

6.197 

3 12 

Raiyatwari. 

Nalgora 

5281 

674 

2,625 

4 4 

Ditto. 

Sambhupura and 

5226 & 6228 

4,688 

11,384 

3 12* 

26 per cent, (c), 21{ per cent. 

Golakpura. 





(<*)• 

Ditto. 

6262 & 6268 

729 

1,830 

3 18f 

25 per cent. 

Padma Manasa 

6186 

1,686 

3,600 

3 8 

f 8 0(a) | 

25 „ 

Eaohbapia 

5340.& 6064 

2,008 

3 674 

Raiyatwari. 





U 18(6) j 

Algi 

1798 

1,889 

3,200 

3 12* 

23£ per cent. 

Lamohhipata ... 

6219 

1,297 

4,122 

4 4* 

25 per cent, (c), 20 per oent. 

Ratanpura 

6229 

920 

2,942 

C4 8(d) 1 
14 2(c) ; 

20 per cent. 

Jangla 

4748 

427 

896 

3 18J 

20 per oent. 

f 

6327 A 6228 

2 890 

9,107 

(3 6* (e) ) 

26 per cent. (e). 

Lamchhidhali < 



IS 12* (d) 1 

20 and 16 per oent. (d). 

C 

6280 

2,182 

6,839 

4 0*) 


* la these estates higher contractual routs were 
aocepted. 

f Eventual: progressive over 12 years. 

+ In agricultural portion only. 


(<*) Non-cultivators. 
(6) Cultivators. 

(c) Resident. 

(d) Non-resident. 
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373. Some of the estates in the great southern accretion contain a great 
deal of undeveloped land, most ot' which has however been leased to 
cultivators and at the normal rate of development in Sahabazpur should soon 
be brought under cultivation. Many mistakes were formerly made in the 
selection of colonists. Speculators who held their holdings for a sale were 
frequent and this retarded reclamation in the holdings of bond-fine cultivators, 
as their crops were destroyod by "wild animals which found a home in the grass 
and jungle of the speculators With better management under the new circle 
system these vicious conditions should be avoided. Of the estates in this 
group Bhuta is a haoladari mahal with an aharlkari talukdar responsible for 
the revenue, while Lakshmi, Lalmohan and Dhaligaurnagar are ordinary 
haoladari estates and all the others are settled raiyatwari. The rate of rent 


... .in all the rmyatwan estates, except Mollau and 

The great accretion in th.o south. r 1 u r a t. ft 

Lengatia has been fixed at rupees three per acre, 

which compares very favourably with the rate taken by middlemen in the 
haoladari estates. This rate is eventual and a long period has in most cases 
been allowed at lower rates so as to permit cultivators to build comfortable 
homes. In several of the estates the leases have a residential clause and where 


there is no such clause every attempt has been made to induce the tenants to 
make their homes in the estato. Culturable fallow has been assessed in all 


estates in which the rate of rupees threo has been fixed. This area is very 

large in Pyari Mohan (700 acres;, Lord Hardinge (642 acres; aDd Umea. 

In Umod also there aro still over 3,600 acres unleased and at the disposal of 
Government. In Pyari Mohan and Lord Hardinge, there are a few middlemen 
who have been assessed at the same rate as cultivators, but without the benefit 
of progressive instalments. In Umed the selection of colonists was so bad 
that there are still many absentees among the tenants and, although over a 
hundred who have sublet all their lands have been classified as jotedar 
tenure holders, there are still k.00 under-raiyats holding tOO acres under 
rest of -the colonists. It appears that the area granted to each tenant 

was too large for an ordinary family to cultivate. In Pyari Mohan 

great damage was done by a small storm-wave at the time of assessment and 
three years’ grace was given to the tenants before any enhancement came into 
forco. In Lord Hardinge, where wild beasts are very troublesome, six years’ 
grace was allowed before any jungle or fallow was assessed. In two estates 
in this area, Mollaji and Lengatia, the standard rate was not applied, os their 
assessment was completed bi fore the standard rate was agreed on. The 
assessment in both these estates, which are fertile and fully-developed, was 
unnecessarily low and it would have been better to have worked up the rate 
in both cases by a long period of progressive instalments to tlio South 
Saliabazpur standard. In both estates the selection of colonists had boen 
very bad and there are too many under raiyats, which is the usual result of 
very low Tates-of assessment. 

374. , Amongst the estates held by haoladars the four in Dhaligaurnagar 
cover a largo area which would be-entirely under cultivation, had it not been for 
the remi>sness of the Bhola Land Company, which owns many of the haolas and 
has failod to bring 500 acres under tho plough. The Bhola Land Company 
obtained the farm of the four estates in 1878 and has utilised the long 
period to obtain a very strong stake in the land. By suing for arrears of rent 
it has driven most of the original abadkars out of the estates and 


purchased altogether 4,1< 0 acres or nearly half the estate in haola right. 
Most of the other haoladars are money-lending absentees, so that as a body 

the haoladars troat the estate as a shop and the 
a igauro»gar. tenants as their customers. As a result, although 


the land is fertile, the cultivators are by no means prosperous. The payment 
of abwabs is universal and over 70 fictitious tenancies were created for the usual 


objects. The cultivators however are not industrious, as they ifnport Noakhali 
badlds at money wages not only to reap for them as is usual in Bakarganj, 
but also to transplant and husk. The history of Dheligaurnagaf has been very 
chequered. From formation in 1840 to 1865 it may be described as a search 
for tenants, and from I 860 to 1876 as an era of rapid colonisation and 
prosperity. Abandonment followed the great wave of 31et October 1876, 
then recuperation and fresh colonisation from 1879 to 1889, and prosperity 
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from 1889 onwards; but unfortunately the prosperity was chiefly of the Bhola 
Land Company to whom the estate had been farmed. The haoladars both 
in this estate and in Lakshmi were given generous allowances, not because 
they deserved them, but because it seemed unfair to cut down too severely 
the enormous profits which they were enjoying under the unfortunate arrang- 
menta of the previous settlement. 

375. Lalmohan has had a less eventful history than Dhaligaurnagar. 
The estate is very large, but more than half of its area is held by three 
haoladars, who are absentees although not money-lenders. The largest was 
created in favour of the peshkar of the Noakhali Gdlectorate, to which district 
the estate then belonged. Most of the s nailer haoladars are resident culti¬ 
vators. One third of the estate is held by tenure-holders ^ including jotedars) 
for their own occupation and they had attempted in an additional area to 

prevent the acquisition of any rights by their 
® mo an ‘ tenants by the creation of fictitious holdings in their 

own favour and the degradation of the cultivators thereunder to under- 
raiyats. In this estate the haoladars were assessed on appeal at, a rate 
per kani (1'6 acres) and not on profits. The appellants were the 
larger tenure-holders and the change chiefly benefited them The 
rents of the tenants had been fixed by private contract and were accepted 
without alteration, although they differed very widely in f heir pitch. Asa 
result of the change ordered in appeal, the profit of the rack-renting landlord 
was much greater than that of the easy-going, who were naturally the smaller 
tenure-holders resident in the estate. The Mai rates were equivalent in the 
average to allowances of 30 per cent, for resident and 2 5 per cent for non¬ 
resident haoladars. They were high, because the profits of the haoladars 
under the old settlement had been very large. 

376. Char Bouta has a history very characteristic of Bfikarganj. Shortly 
after resumption an abadkari taluk was granted for the purpose of reclaiming 
1,000 bighas under pain of forfeiture, if the conditions of clearanoo were not 
fulfilled. They were not fulfilled and the lease was forfeited; but on appeal 
the Board of Revenue “as an act of grace” continued the lease to the 
abadkar, Subsequently the abadkar sued Government for the large accre¬ 
tions on the south as land which had been gained from the sea since the creation 
of the taluk and won his suit, although Kelso’s map prepared before the grant 
of the lease shows that the accretion was theu already in existence. The 
case was mismanaged in the local Collectorate and no appeal was lodged 


against the decree. A second char formed further 
15 ld c " south in the Bay of Bengal of which Government, 

took possession as an island. For this the talukdar again sued, claiming it 
as an accretion to the taluk, and again won his suit, as the witnesses upon 
whom the State relied were all tenants of the talukdar, A third island char 


Madras again formed during the course of the settlement proceedings, of which 
after a careful enquiry into the fordability of the channel Government took 
possession as an island. The talukdar claimed it as an accretion and attempted 
to take forcible possession of it, compelling the Collector to send down a force 
of Gurkha Military police to maintain the possession of Government, The 
talukdar has subsequently sued Government for this island also as an accre¬ 
tion to his t tiuk. As a result of these proceedings the little lease of 330 acres 
has swollen into a huge estate of nearly 28,000 acres and has opened out 
like a fan at the southern end of Sababazpur, shutting out the Government 
estates from access to the Bay of Bengal and thus swallowing all of the 
enormous accretions, which are annually gained from the sea. Since 1878 
the land thus gained from tire sea has measured one square mile a year. 
In the present revision the estate has been divided into two parts, char Bhuta 
with an area of 8,157 acres representing the land which was in existence at 
the time of the last assessment and char Fasson with an area of 19,726 acres 
representing the subsequent accretions. The old portion of char Bhuta is 
under haoladari settlement and has been brought completely under cultivation. 
Of the 51 haolas in the estate, four were found to he fictitious and were 
merged in the taluk. Six move belonged to the talukdar’s aged mother or 
minor son. The purpose of the creation of these haolas was to obtain for 
the talukdar the additional profit allowed to haoladars. Many of the other 
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haoladars were reclaimers of the land and they have granted a large number 
of nim-haolas, whoso holders are resident in the estate. The allowances 
given to haoladars and divisible as usual with nim-haoladars were 20 per 
cent, if not resident, and 25 per cent, if resident; but when the haoladar 
was the talukdar himself in his various disguises as his aged mother or his 
minor son, the allowance was reduced to 5 per cent. The talukdar was 
granted 15 per cent, on his own collections as the profits of his taluk right, 
but on appeal this was converted into a rate of 14 annas per bigha on 
cultivated and culturable land. The existing rents of all the raiyats in the 
estate, which were based on contract, were maintained without alteration. 
The cultivators for the most part do not suffer from overwork. It is true 
that they plough their own lands; but they hire men from Noakhali to 
transplant, weed, reap and thresh. The revenue was increased from Rs. 4,509 
to Rs. 20,474 by this assessment. The last assessment took place immediately 
after the destruction wrought by the great wave of 1876 and was on that 
account very generous in its terms. In addition three-fourths of the whole 
area was uncultivated in 1878 and has since been brought under cultivation, 
no part of the rental of which had hitherto come into the Treasury. It 
should be added that the talukdar by his own conduct deserved no considera¬ 
tion. At a second and unexpected survey made in 1910, it was found 
that the talukdar had deliberately kept a large amount of cultivated land 
fallow during the original survey of 1905 in order to reduce his assessment. 
The talukdar claimed to hold at a fixed rate of rent (7§ annas per bigha) 
on a construction of the terms of the kabuliyat which he gave in 1880. The 
claim was rejected; hut he has subsequently sued in the Civil Court to 
substantiate this claim. Whatever the legal construction of the terms of 
the document may be, it is clear that the State at ro time intended to give 
the talukdar a lease at a fixed rate of rent. r J he terms of the kabuliyat 
were drawn out in English by the Commissioner of the Dacca Division and 
were subsequently translated into the Bengali edition which the talukdar 
signed. 1't is significant that there is a mistranslation in the Bengali and 
that it is upon the clause containing the mistranslation that the talukdar 
relies in claiming to hold at a fixed rate of rent. 

377. Char Fasson contains 3,830 acres of cultivation and 12,762 acres of 

culturable jungle and grass besides 1,500 acres 
of river and stream and 905 acres of sand and 
mud. There were two fictitious liaolas covering a large area in the estate ; 
but after careful proceedings they were cancelled. In the cultivated area 
there are a large number of nim-haoladars and osat-nim-haoladars, who 
culiivato most of their lands and sublet a part to raiyats at Rs. 3 per acre. 

The tenure-holders were allowed 25 per cent, if resident and 20 per cent, 

if non resident as profit and were assessed at Rs. 2-4 and Rs. 2-tf per acre 
on land which they themselves cultivated. During the course of assessment 
it was found that the talukdar had deliberately refrained from granting 
leases in the char for several years, although there was a great demand 
for land from cultivators whose holdings had been diluviated on the 
eastern side of Sahabazpur. In order to test the truth of the informa¬ 
tion, applications were inviled at short notice from bona-fide culti¬ 
vators, who were prepared to take up land iu the char paying rent 

at Rs 3 per acre from 1910, In two days 636 cultivators applied for 

9,300 acres, prepared to pay a year’s rent iu advance end to bring the land 
under cultivation forthwith. The lists were then closed, although applications 
were still coming in, The lease of the talukdar is an abddka>i lease, i e., a lease 
for the purpose of reclaiming waste. In face of such clear evidence as to the 
demand for the land and the refusal of the lalukdar to grant leases, it was 
obvious that the whole purpose of the lease was defeated by his conduct. 
There can be no question that Government could colonise this area at once, 
if it were under khas management and there can be no justification in the mere 
fact that an abdakari lease has been granted to a talukdar for a less of revenue on 
this account. It was therefore decided to assess the whole of the culturable 
waste at 12 ennas a bigha or 75 per cent, of its letting value, a period of three 
y ears’ grace for the discovery of tenants being granted in half the area and a 
period of six years in the other half. r i he talukdar was assessed at the same 
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rate in the cultivated area also. The revenue of the char under these arrange¬ 
ments became Rs. 10,059 in 1910, Rs. 24,536 in 1913, and Rs. 39,013 in 1916. 

In both chars heavy litigation is certain, but it could have only been 
avoided by a complete submission to the claims of the talukdar, which the 
previous history of bis lease made unwise and which his conduct during the 
course of the proceedings made unpalatable. 

378. Details in tabular form of all tbe estates in this sub-group arc 
given below:— 


Estate. 


Kslachand 

DhaUgauruagar 

Lakshtui 
Lengatitt ... 

Mollaji 

Pyari Mohan ... 
Haidiuge 

Urned ... 

Lalmohan ... 

Bhuta. 


Fasson 


Tanzl 

No. 


5260 

sm 

4216 

5271 

11272 

6243 

6313 

tm 

C4J.3 

6249 

5256 

8245 

55137 


6561* 


Area 

(acres). 

Revenue 

assessed. 

Rs. 

Rate of rent at which 
r&iynts assessed per 
acre. 

Rs. A. 

1,070 

2,759 

3 0 

V 9,651 

) 

21,663 

3 13* 

1,992 

840 

1,862 

1,167 

2,453 

4,512 

1,908 

2,667 

2,801 

0,602 

3 8 

2 10 

am 

S 0 

3 0 

11,736 

23,400 

3 0 { 

11,05, 

48,on 

3 12* 

8,167 

40,474 

I 3 12' (old h&rl&s) I 
(3 8* (UfcW do, ) } 

19,726 

30,013 

S 0- 





Date at 

which full rate 
on waste is 
reached. 


1918 

N ob assessed 
1916 

Nob assessed 
Ditto 

1926 

1923 

1919 (East) 
\m (West! 


1916 


1916 


{ 

•••{ 


Allowances granted 
to middlemen* 


Raiyatwari. 

f 30 per cent.(a) 

126 ditto, (fc) 

Ditto. 

Ralyatwari, 

iitto* 

Ditto* 

Ditto. 

| Ditto. 

SO per ceot. (a) 

25 d'tto (6) 

25 ditto (a j 

20 ditto 


Ditto. 


(a) Resident. 


(6) Non-resident. 


Average of contraotu&l rents. 


379. The most interesting of the Sahabazpur estates and indeed the 
most interesting estates in Bakarganj are the Manpura taluks. The island 
of Manpura was in existence before the permanent settlement and was re¬ 
sumed in 1833 apparently as an island or as Sundarban forest, although it 
was never subsequently includod within the jurisdiction of the Commissioner 
in the Sundarbans. It measured probably less than a thousand acres at the 
time of the permanent settlement, which grew by alluvion to ten thousand 
acres in 1873 and to thirty-six thousand acres in 1910; but the later ac¬ 
cretions are as yet almost uncultivated and uninhabited. The older part 
of the island, which measures 8,925 acres and supports a population of 
5,000 was divided into eight estates between 18 >5 and 1858 and these estates 
Man nra were settled with the original talukdars, who had 

anpura obtained abadkari grants from the zamindars of 

Daksbin Sahabazpur in 179b and 1^08. In 1867 and 1869 it was proposed to 
settle these estates in perpetuity, but the proposal was fortunately not approved. 
One of the estates with an area of 745 bighas (242 acres! was however perman¬ 
ently settled before ■ 830 at a revenue of Rs. 55. It has subsequently suffered 
from diluvion and measured only 50 acres in 1910. In the 36 years which have 
elapsed since the last settlement the cultivated area had increased by 20 per¬ 
cent., although the total areahad decreased by 14 per cent, owing to diluvion. 
The uncultivated area which was then 46 per cent, of the whole is now only 21 
per cent, and is not perhaps capable of much further reduction. The area 
under homestead and garden has increased threefold in the same period. The 
island has had a very chequered history. The manufacture of salt was be^un 
in 1812 and by 1818 the oppression of the salt contractors had compelled 350 
families to leave the island. In 1822 and again in 1876 it was swept from end 
to end by storm waves in which all the cattle and many of tbe inhabitants per¬ 
ished. Lesser storm-wavos have smitten tho island at much more frequent 
intervals. The island has been colonised from Noakhali and chiefly by the 
Dasses of Sandwip who, although Hindus, eat pork and marry widows. The 
estates have been settled with ha<>ladars after the usual Noakhali pattern, but 
the haoladars are resident in the island, which is unusual in Sahabazpur. The 
talukdars are also resident with one exception, a Cawnpore merchant, whose 
family has beea connected with the island for 80 years. The island has always 
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/been neglected. There is no Government representative, no dispensary and 
no doctor, no regular post office, while a very intermittent communication 
is maintained with the mainland. It haa in truth always been a self- 
contained and self-governing republic. The soil is fertile, the homesteads 
substantial and surrounded by gardens of fruit-bearing trees, whilo as the 
assessment has always been moderate all classes of tenants are comfortable 
and prosperous. Raiyats hold 4,827 acres, for which they pay an average 
rent of Rs. 8-7 per acre. Haoladars and tenure-holders subordinate 
to them have reserved 3,174 acres for their own occupation. At 
tne disposal of the talukdars are 494 acres, chiefly jungle._ _ Under- 
raiyats are practically unknown. Strictly speaking, the haoladars who 
got a patta in 1876 hold terminable leases, neither heritable nor transferable ; 
but in fact they hare always been treated as permanent leases, heritable and 
transferable, and they were therefore recorded as u permanent tenures.The 
leases of the talukdars were terminable, but they have been continued until 
1925 and conditionally until 1940. The talukdars have no right of sale and 
their taluks are forfeited if they default in the payment of revenue. The 
assessment determined for these estates was designedly moderate and amounts 
to only 46 per cent, of the assets. Talukdars were assessed at 8 annas a bigha 
(Rs. 1-8 per acre) on the whole area, haoladars at 11 annas a bigha and raiyats 
at one rupee a bigha, but existing contractual rents of raiyats, if higher, were 
maintained. By this assessment the cash profits of the talukdars were in every 
case increased and amounted to 17 per cent, of the assets ; whilo the profits of 
the subordinate tenure-holders were usually reduced, but still in the aggregate 
amounted to 37 per cent, of the assets The total revenue was increased from 
Rs. 9,433 to Rs. 13,272. The period was fixed in the first instance at 15 years, 
but haoladars were promised a continuance at the same rent for a second term of 
15 years, if they remained resident in the island and did not increase the rents 
of their tenants, while the talukdars were given a similar promise, if they 
neither increased rents nor levied abioctbs. In the peculiar circumstances of 
these estates the assessment may bo regarded as satisfactory. It is however 
unfoitunate that in one estate where talukdar and haoladars have enhanced 
rents to a pitch 25 per cent, above the average, the method of assessment has 
left them with a larger profit than their more moderate fellows. 

In the mainland, 

380. The estates in Bakarganj mainland, which are numerous and scat¬ 
tered, fall into three groups : — 



Last Settlement- 

Pbesent Settlement. 



Area. 

Bevenue. 

Area. 

Bevenue. 


No. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Purchased estates belonging to Govern- 

26 

2,89 2 

8,102 

2,196 

9,863 

menfc. 

Alluvium belonging to Government 

37 

18,707 

27.764 

17,964 

65,849 

Alluvial accretions belonging to private 

112 

20,018 

56,241 

18,234 

62,101 

proprietors. 




. 


Total 

175 

41,117 

72,106 

36,394 

1,17,813 


In these estates all farms were terminated. The great majority (160) 

were held on a raiyatwari settlement, especially 
Eeaults of assessment of estates un der private proprietors; but in a considerable 
m the mam an . number of these (49) the raiyats were really 

middlemen, whom the bungling methods in force after the last diara survey 
had wrongly classified. In the remaining 16 estates, all private accretions, 
there was subinfeudation of the ordinary kind. 
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Where land was held directly by raiyats under the proprietor, whether 
Government or a private individual, the present compares with the former 
assessment as follows :— 



Assessment upon baiyats. 


Before assessment. 

After assessment. 


Area. 

Rental. 

Eato 
per acre. 

Area. 

Bental. 

Rate, 
per acre. 


Acres. 

E°. 

Rs. A. 

Acres, 

Rs. 

Ks. A. 

Government pnrchnses 
Government alluvium 

Private accretions ... 

2,821 
2,345 
12,6 So 

7,313 

6,928 

29,544 

3 2 

3 0 

2 6 

2,223 

6,242 

8,782 

8,498 

25,784 

37,111 

3 13 

4 2 

4 8 

Total ... 

17, ’ 62 

43,786 

2 9 

17,247 

71,393 

4 2 


The rate assessed is very low as compared with the district average and 
with the rate of rent taken by middlemen in the same estates. In private 
accretions the increase was very largely due to increase in cultivation, land 
which had not been fit for the plough at the last settlement having in the 
meantime become fit for cultivation. Under the Government islands comes 
also the large area in lisa Ghagra, for which colonists were obtained at Its. 4 
per acre. 

The assessment upon middlemen including pseudo-raiyats is compared in 
the following statement:— 



PSKUDO-R/llYATS. 

Tenure holders. 

Total. 

Area 

reserved 

by 

Area sublet 
by Middlemen 1 
TO RAIYd-rs. 1 


Area. 

Rant. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Area. 

Rent. 

middle¬ 

men. 

Acres. 

Rent. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs, 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Before assessment . 

11,081 

33,403 

12,792 

7,662 

u,m 

41,065 

3,714 

80.561 

73,646 

After assessmen f . 

11,001 

49,464 

2,873 

8,610 

13,874 

58,074 

1.714 

12,160 

67,605 


The decrease in the area held by tenure-holders is chiefly to be explained 
by the forfeiture of the fraudulent haola in Ilsa-Ghagra, which has also affected 
the area sublet by middlemen and the rental of that area. Otherwise the rental 
of raiyats holding under middlemen has been but slightly varied, the con¬ 
tractual rents having been in most, cases accepted. The average rate of rent 
taken by middlemen i« Rs. 5-9 an acre, while the average rate of rent payable 
by middlemen is Rs, 4-3 an acre. Before assessment, the surplus of the rent 
payable to middlemen over the rent payable by them was Rs. 32,580, which 
was reduced after assessment to Rs. 9,631 ; but on the other hand 1,714 acres 
with a letting value of Rs. 10,000 approximately had not been sublet/ 

The allowances granted to the proprietors of private estates rose from 
Rs, 14,011 to Rs. 10,931. 


381. Few of the estates in the mainland call for individual comment. In 
only 29 was the revenue more than Rs. 1,000, while the great majority'were so 
petty that in 107 cases the revenue did not reach a hundred rupees and in 
01 cases the area did not. reach a hundred acres. In only one thana— 
Mehendiganj — were the estates really numerous and their area any con¬ 
siderable proportion of the total area of the thana. In a very large number of 
the estates the existing rents of raiyats were based upon private contracts 
and assessment was mechanical, In some cases, especially the petty 
Bufrugumedpur mahals, these contractual rents were very high, often more 
than Rs. 6 and sometimes Rs. 9 per acre; but without the agreement of the 

middlemen landlords they could not be reduced 
it) this group. iLveu where no middlemen intervened, the existing 

rents had usually been fixed by a farmer. Generally 
they were accepted, but occasionally reduced. No attempt at uniformity of 


d d 2 
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rates within any thana could therefore be attempted, although more might have 
been done in this direction, if the estates in each thana had been assessed at 
one time by a single officer instead of at different times during four years by 
four different officers. In all thanas there was a very general appeal by the 
raiyats for direct management by Government without the intervention of 
middlemen, which it was of course impossible under the existing law to grant. 
The levy of abwabs by middlemen was very general and in 14 estates was a 
heavy burden on the tenants. It was extremely difficult to control the 
business of assessment in so numerous a body of petty estates so that it appears 
on reviewing the figures that allowances greater than the scale permitted by 
the rules were granted to middlemen in six estates and to proprietors in fourteen 
estates. None of the estates affected however was very large. It should be 
added that in only 14 out of 112 private estates did the proprietors refuse 
settlement, all of which were very petty estates of a few acres. In Mehendi- 
ganj the temporarily-settled area covers an area of 50 square miles distributed 
between 62 different estates with a revenue of Rs. 67,680. These estates are 


exclusively alluvial and 37 with an area of over 13,000 acres came under assess¬ 
ment. Had they been dealt with at the same time, more attempt at uniformity 
in assessment must have been made. The soil is singularly uniform in quality 

and as in Sahabazpur a standard rate might have 
Lack of uniformity m assess- b een fixed for t^ thana, to which the rental in 
ments m Afe en lganj. each estate might have been developed by the 

employment, where necessary, of progressive instalments over long periods. 
Assessments in the several estates have been most capriciously made in the 
past so that rates of 6 annas and 20 annas for the same soil are found in neigh¬ 
bouring estates. In the assessment now concluded three estates were assessed 
at Rs. 4-8, five at Rs. 4, eleven at Its. 3-12, one at Rs. 3-9, five at Rs. 3-6, 
five at Rs. 3, one at Rs. 2-10 and one at Rs. 2-4 per acre. There was no 
real justification for these differences, when the estates are examined as a 
whole. In estates in which existing contractual rents were maintained the 
average rate was Rs. 7-8 in two cases, Rs. 6 in three cases, over Rs. 5 
in three cases, Rs. 4-8 in four cases, and Rs. 4-4, Rs. 4 , Rs. 2-10 each 
in one case. The rate at which the waste in lisa Ghagra was colonised—Rs. 4 
per acre—is a moderate rate, and it would have saved much capricious assess¬ 
ment, if this rate had been adopted for the assessment of alluvial estates in this 
thana. 

382. Only a few of the mainland estates appear to call for individual 
remark. Chakran Bazeafti contains all the petty service tenures granted 
by the zamindars of Buzrugumedpur. They wore purchased in 1799 as part 
of that zamindari, when an attempt was made again to settle them in per¬ 
petuity, but nobody was able to make any profit 
Individual comments on the ou j. 0 { g0 sca ttered an estate, so that they were 
larger estates m t e mam an . purchased by Government a second time for 

arrears of revenue in 18 tO. The estate consists of over 70 small parcels 
of land situated in 45 scattered mauzas in three thanas—Bakarganj, Nalchhiti 
and Patuakhali—and measures onty 475 acres altogether, although a good deal 
of land has at various times been lost by dispossession. It is full of jotedar 
tenure-holders and the rate of rent, which differs in different mauzas, is 
rarely less than six rupees an acre, for which the old method of farming the 
separate parcels sufficiently accounts. In Char Samasdi Baligao and Char 
Ragunathdi (Bakarganj), in Char Muradia (Patuakhalij and in Chars Fenua, 
Uttar Khajuria and Mahislia (Mehendiganj) three-fourths of the area was 
held by middlemen of the jotedar class, yet under-raiyats were still so 
numerous in the remaining fourth that a settlement which was intend¬ 
ed to be made with cultivators has been converted into a settlement with 
middlemen. In Jainkati (Patuakhali) where the rents are very high under the 
proprietor’s mauagemeut and in Madanpura (Bauphal), Kalir char v Galachipa) 
and Kadamtala (Pirozpur) the tenants were often middlemen or absentees, 
classified as jote tenure-holders and assessed on profits. Char Jhalakati is a 
petty estate of 97 acres, which contains a portion of the flourishing Jhalakati 
market. One-third of the estate was permanently-settled for Rs. 89 in 1852, 
involving an enormous sacrifice of future revenue, the remainder contains 
6 talls and booths from which the proprietors obtain a floating income of a 
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thousand rupees in market dues. Char Chandrail is an estate settled largely 
with pseudo-iaiyats (shopkeepers and money-lenders), who were classified as 
jotedar tenure-holders and sued Government as to the accuracy of the classi¬ 
fication. Five agreed to be recorded as tenure-holders and were granted an 
allowance of 25 per cent,, the others who take rent from their tenants at seven 
rupees and more per acre were assessed at the legal maximum rate of Rs. 6-8 
per acre, whereas in the case of the ordinary cultivator no enhancement was 
attempted. The condition of the cultivators in this estate is bad. The climate 
is unhealthy, the tenants have no energy and are heavily involved in debt. 
Generally the estate is an example of the evil aspect of the right of transfer. 
Char Gazipur (Pirozpur) is a talukdari estate and two-thirds of the tenants 
under the talukdar are jote tenure-holders. The talukdar is an unpopular 
landlord and the tenants desired k.has management. Char Tona Pirozpur; on 
the other hand is held by an abadkari jotedar, who is a considerate landlord 
and popular with his tenants. Plalf of the tenants however are middlemen 
and were classified as jotedar tenure holders. In Sahebrampur SwaBthal, 
which is practically a Government estate as the proprietors never accept 
settlement, one third of the area is held by three jotedar tenure holders, who 
have sublet at a rate of Rs. 6-7 per acre. They were formerly treated as 
raiyats and in this settlement they were assessed as raiyats to avoid objection 
to the classification and were thus left with a profit of 40 per cent, on their 
collections. Many of the tenants in this char, even culti?afoi’S, ai’e very rich 
and there has been much subletting, so that a largo area is held by under- 


raiyats. 

J383. In the north of Barisal thana there was a group of five chars 
originally resumed between 18T3 and 1835 as islands in the bed of the Arial 
Khan river, but now attached to the mainland. Two—Hogalpatia and Uttar 
Bhuturdia—are covered by an abadkari jote, which was mistakenly held by 
the Commissioner in 1872 to be a permanent and not a terminable tenure. 
In Badna also there is a similar “ sadr malguzar.” In Kapalbera and 
Kshudrakati the farmers have been got rid of, but a large number of their 
tenants neither cultivate nor reside in the villages so that there are on the 
one hand several jote tenure-holders and on the other hand many under- 
raiyats. In all these estates the contractual rents of raiyats under middlemen 
are high and quite as much as the laud will bear. 'I'he condition of culti¬ 
vators in Bhutardia and Hogalpatia was miserable, as the abadkari jotedar 
levied heavy abwabs as well as high rents. The jotedar’s conduct during the 
settlement proceedings was refreshingly ingenuous. At attestation he 
attempted to get the rent of all his tenants recorded at higher amounts than 
they were paying under the impression that he would himself be assessed as 

previously at a bigha rate and the recorded rents 

Chars m Bansai thana. 0 f ^is tenaB ( 8 b e blessed with official sanction 


so that the higher they were the greater would be his profit. Finding 
however that his assessment under the system in force would be based on 
a percentage of his collections, he applied for a reduction in their recorded 
rentals on the ground that they were more than the tenants were actually 
paying and in the expectation that, if they were reduced, he could go on 
collecting the real rents as before and thus obtain a considerable increase 
on the 15 per cent, profit that he was ostensibly allowed. It was necessary 
in these circumstances to make the most careful enquiries to ascertain the rent 
which each tenant was really paying. When this was done and the assess¬ 
ment was complete, he once more in appeal attempted to have the rental 
of his tenants increased in the hope of securing for himself a higher profit 
than the subordinate revenue officers had allowed. In both of his estates a 
very large number of raiyats held at produce rents which were commuted at the 
highest rate of cash rents found in the estates. It is hardly a matter for wonder 
that the cultivators in these estates pressed ardently for direct management. 

384. In the larger Mehendiganj chars the rato of rent taken by tenure- 
holders and all classes of middlemen was generally considerably lower than 
in other thanas; but it is the custom here for private landlords to take a 
high selami at the grant of the lease and, as most of the chars are compara¬ 
tively new, sufficient time has not elapsed to permit them decently to 
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them live at a distance. 


Unsatisfactory 
Char i-pattasi. 


assessment in 


enhance a low initial rental. Proprietors have always managed these estates 

in Mehendiganj and have generally been so little 
Chars m Mehendiganj thana. careful to select cultivators and residents as tenants 

that there are too many under-raiyats in most of the larger chars. In Char 
Bagi there is a sadr talukdar who is also the proprietor and thereby obtained 
allowances larger than the prescribed scale. There was originally also an osat 
talukdar, but the talukdar managed to oust him by the efforts of ten haoladars 
who were introduced into the estate since the last assessment in 1896. Several 
fictitious holdings had been created, to deprive cultivators of their raiyati 
rights. Two estates, Baber Char and Khajuria, were held by haoladars, but 
in neither case were the haoladars grasping landlords. 

385. Char Nipattasi in Pirozpur thana formerly consisted of two con¬ 
tiguous estates in the same mauza which have been amalgamated into one with 
an area of over two thousand acres and a revenue of over eleven thousand 
rupees. At previous settlements the tenants under Government were always 
classified as raiyats, but they are almost entirely middlemen and many of 

They were classified in the present record-of-right3 
as tenure-holders without objection, many" of them 
are most extortionate and rack-renting landlords 
and the rental of cultivators ia the estate, while 
generally high, exhibits amazing differences, some tenants paying rent by 
contract at less than six rupees and others at more than ten rupees for equally 
fertile land. Every attempt was made to induce the jotedars to reduce the 
more excessive rentals, but without much success. The rents of this large 
estate were therefore left in a most unsatisfactory state and under-raiyats, 
who were numerous, were recorded at enormous although perfectly legal rents. 
Although the soil is good many of the cultivators are in a miserable condition 
and it was in this estate that the need of some legal power to reduce rents first 
became manifest. 

886 . Char llsa-Gbagia originally formed in 1850 as an island at the 
junction of the, old |stream of the Ganges with the lisa river and it now 
lies on both banks which are separated by 3 miles of river. Its area is 
nearly 6,000 acres, of which at the time of assessment one-half was cultivated 
and the other half w:is reeds, mud or stream. A haola in the name of 
Chandra Mohan Cbakravarti was found over almost the entire estate; but 
on a close examination of the old papers it was discovered that every 

reference to this haola was a fabricated interpola¬ 
tion and that there was no evidence that it had 
over in fact been granted to the clerks in the 
local collectorate to whom it originally belonged. Suit No. 373 of 1909 was 
therefore fiied, but the haoladars surrendered the haola and all interest in 
the estate without contesting the suit. The estate is very fertile, but the 
cultivators are not as prosperous as might have been expected, as the haoladars 
had been unsatisfactory landlords and had created many fictitious tenures, 
which were cancelled. The rents of the cultivators vary according to the 
aelami paid and while some are low many are excessive. In the average they 
amount to Rs. 5-4 per acre and in the present assessment, which was concluded 
long before the laws’ delays disposed of the civil suit, they were accepted 
subject to a minimum rate of four rupees per acre on cultivation. No effort 
had been made by the haoladars to colonise the char, of which the population 
was only 610 in 1901 and the area occupied by homestead and garden only 
63 acres. The haoladar had kept a large area unleased, although there 
was a great demand for the land, as the applicants could not satisfy his ap¬ 
petite for Miami. When khas possession of the char was obtained, the unleased 
land was surveyed in uniform square plots measuring 7| acres for the cultiva¬ 
tion which 87 colonists were selected from a large number of' applicants, who 
agreed to pay an all-round rate of four rupees per acre, to cultivate themselves 
and to make their residence within their plot. The kabuliyat executed by 
these tenants was most carefully drawn up to ensure the exclusion of middle¬ 
men and the observance of the conditions. This has in the event proved to be 
a most successful piece of work and is some compensation for the un¬ 
satisfactory lack of uniformity in the rents of tenants in the older portion of 
the estate. 


The 

Ghagra 


amazing case of lisa- 
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387. Details in tabular form of tho assessment of estates with a revenue 
of more than Es. 1,000 in the main ! and group are given below:— 


Name, 

Tauzl 

number. 

Thana. 

Area >n 
acres. 

Rev¬ 

enue. 

Bate per acre of 
raiyati rental. 

Allowances of middlemen. 




1 

Rs. 

Be. 4. 

Per cent. 

Char Samapdi Bahgao 

4605 

Bakarganj ... 

471 

1,758 

f* 8 
ta o’ 

j Jotedars . 

19 

Ohar Jhalakati. 

453 S 

Jhalukatl 

. 97 

1,207 

7 8 

»x H( 


( 

tfakurganj 

*75 

2,749 

(q 0 


15 

t Chakr&n Bazeafti . 

1*37 1 

Nalchhiti > 

Patuukhuli ) 

0* 

and sometimes up to 

30 

Obar Ragunathdi ... ... 

4818 | 

i Bakarganj ) 
Mauphai j 

U5 

t,S20 

( 4 2 

15 12* 

j Jotedars . 

10 

Char Muradla .. 

4724 

Patuukhaii ... 

679 

2.795 

f 4 8 
tfi 0* 

j Ditto - 

15 

Char Jainlcati 

*778 

Ditto 

626 

3,249 

<7 2 

19 0* 

j Ditto . 

15 

Ohar Madanpura ... 

4767 

Bauphal 

478 

1,507 

(4 8 
(5 8* 

j Jotedar9 

15 

t Taluk Krishna Obandra 

2005 

Ditto 

378 

1 015 

3 12* 

Raiyatwari. 


t Kalir Char ... ... .. 

0263 

Galachipa ... 

635 

2,083 

i £ 6 

15 8* 

| Jotedars . 

20 

t Char Chandrail ... ... ! 

6277 

Ditto 

519 

2,197 

4 12* 

Kaiyatwari. 


Char Kadamtala ... 

4618 

Pirojpur 

426 

1,3.8 

(4 2 
ifl 0* 

j Jotedars . 

15 

Char Gazipur ... 

4625 

Ditto 

582 

1,971 

1*2 
i a b* 

j Tenuro-holdcra ... 

20 

Ohar Tona .. 

4619 

Ditto 

270 

1,205 

c 4 8 
i7 O’ 

Abadkari Jotedar ... 
Subordinate jotedars 

25 

15 

Char Nipattasi ... ... 

Hamer Char ... 

4791 j 


2134 

11,616 

1 7 0* 

Jotedars. 


6369 ! 

Gaumadi ... 1 

446 

1,009 

3 7* 

Raiyatwari. 


fiahebrampur Swasihul 

6362 

Ditto 

868 

2,833 

(3 6 (a) 

ill* (6) 

(.8 7* 

J Raij-alwari. 


t Char Kapalbeta ... 

*776 

Barifldl and 
GaUrnudi. 

] 750 

2,842 

< 3 15 

1C 15* 

j Jotedars . 

15 

+ Char llogalpatia 

*638 

ftarib‘ii ... 

29* 

1,689 

7 11* 

Jotedau . 

15 

t Baher Char Kahudrakati ... 

4639 

Ditto 

680 

2,6.6 

t 3 12 

16 0* 

} Ditto . 

15 

t Char Urtar Bhufcurdia 

4641) 

Ditto 

552 

3,123 

7 0* 

Ditto 

15 

t Char Badritt 

4657 

Ditto 

231 

1,417 : 

7 0* 

„ Ditto . 

15 

i Buher Char . 

4595 

Mehendignnj 

631 

1,636 1 

4 0* 

Haoladats ... 

2<J 

t Char Fimua . 

4593 

Ditto 

491 

1,682 

4 8* 

Jotedars . 

30 

TJttar Char . 

6*30 

Ditto 

769 

1,277 

>4 8* 

V Ditto ... 

33 i 

Char Ratanpur. 

6334 

Ditto 

591 

1,39* 

13 12 (o) 

1* 0(6> 

j Raiyatwari. 


l)ari Char Khajuria . 

*933 

Ditto 

1118 

2,959 

f 3 12 

l* 0* 

* 8* 

J Jotedars . 

15 

Ditto . 

6317 

Ditto 

*12 

1,081 

Haoladarg 

16 

Cbar Mahtsha ... 

6411 

Ditto 

596 

1,144 

2 10* 

jotedars . 

15 

t Char Ilaa-Ghagra 

*979 

D.tto 

6834 

18,5*6 

f* 0 

U ** 

j Raiyatwari. 



* Rents based on private contrucfc-i, which were maintained. la most of these estates, there were ntiyats under Government or 
the proprietor, as well as raiyuts Under, middlemen. Two rates are quoted in such eases and the second (or starred rent) ii that 
under middlemen and based on contract. 

t Government Estate. All the others belong to private proprietors, (a) On land reserved, I (&) On land sublet. 

In the Sundarlans. 

388. It has already been indicated that some modifications in the system 

of assessment were adopted in tho Sundarban estates. 

Assessment in !the Sundarbans r pjj e features in these estates which distinguished 
® atate8 ' them from other temporarily-settled estates in the 

district were the existence of forest which it was the object of the State 
to reclaim and the existence of very heavy subinfeudation. The bulk of the 
land was as in the rest of the district held by raiyats whose rents had been 
fixed by private contract between their landlords and themselves. The.se 
rents it was impossible apart from exceptional cases legally to reduce and 
it was at once decided not to vary in respect of them the policy adopted in 
the rest of the area. Existing contracts would everywhere be enforced, so as 
to assess any increase in area, but no enhancement of the rates payable under 
them be generally attempted. Between the raiyat and the State there were 
however in these estates many grades of middlemen—usually six and some¬ 
times as many as twelve—whereas in the rest of the temporarily-settled area 
there were rarely more than two and in haoladari estates never more than four. 
There was always also a “ sadr malguzar ” responsible for the whole estate. 
The assessment of the tenure-holders and the amount and distribution of the 
profit which they were to be allowed became a question of great difficulty. 
In the matter of f rest, tho principle of ignoring t: waste ” or of not assessing 
any land which brought in no income to the tenant was not applicable in its 
entirety to estates which held large areas of unreclaimed forest which were 
usually already assessed or liable now to be assessed under tho terms of the 
last settlement. 

389. The principles upon which the assessment of the Sundarbans estates 
was to be made were first laid down by the Director of Land Kecorda in April 
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1907; but were afterwards modified as a more intimate knowledge of the 
estates was obtained. In 190/ the record-of-rights had already been attested 
in the Sunderbans and it was supposed that sufficient was known of its con¬ 
ditions to permit the formulation of rules of assessment. In the application 
of those rules to particular estates, it was soon found that they had been based 
on inaccurate or insufficient information and it is probable tha% if the closer 
information had been gathered first and the rules framed afterwards, they 
would have been in some respects different from the rules actually adopted. 
The first rules were proscribed on the 18th August 1907 and became known 
as the “system of August.” They were as follows 


(1) First calculate the valuation of the estate tenure by tenure working from the 

bottom. In making this calculation observe the following 
principles: — 


System of Augu»t 1907. 


(a) Leave raiyati rents unchanged, whether the holding contains (khanit-patit or 

otherwise. Section 52, B. T. Aot, may be applied assessing an increase 
in area). 

( b ) Asoertain a standard raiyatwari rate for the village and calculate the rents for 

the nij-dakhal (reserved) lands of tenure-holders n the light of this standard 
rate. In eaoh case the allowance will he 50 per cent, greater than the 
allowanoe mentioned in rule 19 (of the “ Principles ”), i.e ,the allowances will 
be 22i, 15 and 7A per cent, in plaoe of 15, 10 end 5 per cent. 

(c) In the case of tenure-holders make no assessment upon khauit-patit in their 

immediate possession unless — 

(i) the tenure holder makes a profit from the khanit-patit land, or 
(ii) it is proposed for speoial reasons and with his oonsent to maintain 
his existing assessment on a tenuro whioh includes such land. 

(2) Having arrived at the total valuation of the first grade tenures take 15 per cent- 
of such valuation and distribute it among the various grades of tenure-holders. 

(3) Then double the allowance in the ease of each tenure-holder who is resident or who 
is making bond-fide expenditure for the good of the estate. 

(4) Then fix the revenue payable to Government by the talukdar, so that he gets a 
clear 25 per cent on his collections. This wifi be consolidated allowance. No portion of 
it will be called “ uialikana ” in the ease of any estate in which Government is the legal 
malik. 

(5) The above rules are subject to the following pi ovisob :— 

(i) In no ease shall Government receive less than 50 per oant. of the total valua¬ 

tion. If the calculations when made show a profit to Government of less 
than 50 per cent., the Settlement Officer will deal specially with the case. 

(ii) If in any individual oase a tonure-holder reoeives less than he pays or 

receives an inadequate profit, his orBe may be specially dealt with. 


390. These rules involved most complicated calculations. The land 
cultivated by each grade of tenure holders had not only to be assessed at a 
different rate, but the rate itself was a difficult proportion (22^ per cent., per 
cent., 3f per cent., etc.) of the average raiyati rate in the estate, where it 
might have been an easy deduction of one, two, three or four annas in the 
rupee from that rate. The valuation of each tenure consisted of three parts— 

the cash rent of raiyats holding directly of the tonure-holder ; 

the valuation of under tenure-holders holding directly of the tenure- 
holder ; 

the valuation of the land cultivated by the tenure-holder at the special 
rate of his grade. 

Fifteen per cent, of the valuation of all the tenure-holders holding directly 

under the “sadr malguzar” fermed a profit fund, 

Complicated nature of asaoss- had then to be distributed between the 

mont upon tenure-holders. , , . , 

diflerent grades and the diiierent tenures in each 
grade. Finally.in order to arrive at the rent to bo fixed for each tenure-holder, 
a fresh calculation had to be made by adding to the rent of bis raiyats and 
the valuation of his cultivation the rent as now determined for his under- 
tenure-holders and by deducting from the total the share which had been 
allotted to him out of the profit fund. Moreover for the distribution of the 
profit fund a system ef factors was at first devised, which was very equitable 
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but so intricate that the two revenue officers engaged in the assessment arrived 
at different results and, when the Settlement Officer was called in to decide 
between them, he arrived at a result which was different again. On a 
reference by the Settlement Officer this method of distribution was discarded 
in favour of a simpler method, which involved less calculation, although it 
■was less equitable. In this method the profit fund became fifteen per cent, 
of the total valuation of each first grade tenure under the sadr malguzar 
considered separately and not of all these tenures taken together; and half of 
the amount was distributed in geometrical progression to each grade of under¬ 
tenure regularly created, thus where there was an under-tenure the first grade 
tenure obtained half of the amount and the undertenure the other half, 
unless there was further subinfeudation, when the half because a quarter and 
so on. Where however a tenure-holder had interpolated a miras ijara between 
the regular grades of subinfeudation, the share of the subordinate under-tenures 
regularly created was not diminished, but the profit of the miras ijaradar came 
out of the profit of its creator. Thus the half profit of a first grade tenure- 
holder would become a quarter and the other quarter would be taken by 
the miras ijaradar. This was the system, but it was subject to exceptions, 
when local circumstances or private contracts warranted them, the intention 
of the exceptions being to recognize in distribution the existing rates of 
sharing, the profit when that ratio was clearly different from a geome¬ 
trical progression. The weak point about this method of distribution was 
that the larger share of the profit went to the superior tenure-holders who 
had given littlo or no attention to the development of the estate and the 
smaller share to the lesser tenure-holders who were often the men or heirs 
of the men who had reclaimed the land or introduced the colonists. Itnle 3 
was framed to correct this injustice. It involved laborious enquiry, but it 
ensured that the tenant who had been of real value to the estate was to some 

extent rewarded. This differentiation in treat- 

a nd ^ben e fi cial't enure'hold er*!^ 6 U * “ e nt was determined on at a very early date in 

the proceedings. The Settlement Officer referred 
the matter on the 22nd of May 1906, remarking:-— “ It should be recognized 
X think that in all wasteland settlements tho profit should be measured by 
the labour of the capitalist, A man who at once sublets his lease to others 
and takes no further interest in the reclamation than taking tho sub lessor’s 
rent is worthy of no consideration. Similarly a non-resident purchaser has no 
claim to favourable terms. On the other hand a non-resident capitalist who 
has spent money and time on the reclamation of the estate is entitled to better 
terms, while a resident capitalist who lives amongst his tenants and looks sfter 
them is entitled (ceteris paribus ) to most consideration of all.” The views 
of the Member of the JBoard (the late Mr. Savage under date 17th June 1906) 
were that u there is ground for differentiating the treatment of the mere 
SDeculator from that of other landlords in the Sundarbans, if the others exist 
^nd it is possible to distinguish between the different classes; but should not 
the difference in treatment turn rather on the decrease in the allowance to the 
speculator than on increase in other cases ?” . 

391. In truth there can be no satisfactory means of distributing profits 
betweon the middlemen in an estate which has many grades of subinfeudation. 
The old system of assessing an acre rate for each grade in the estate without 
reference to the rents paid by the raiyats was easy, but no more equitable, as 
it placed a premium upon rack-renting and secured to the harsh landlord a 
Present system of assessing greater profit, than to the considerate landlord, 
tenure-holders contrasted with Moreover it did not attempt to reward service in 
previous system.. . the reclamation of the estate. There were two 

great objections to it. It increased subinfeudation and especially the creation 
of fictitious tenures, as the profit of each additional grade tended to come 
out of the revenue, and it involved the assessment of the revenue upon 
artificial assets and not upon the actual assets of the land, offering: thereby 
no guarantee that the revenue was a reasonable proportion of the assets of the 
estate. In the system of assessment and distribution which was now 
adopted one certain result was to discourage subinfeudation, while the 
revenue of the estate was at least calculated ultimately upon the customary 
letting value of all the land in the estate, 

£ E 
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392. The allowance granted to the sadr malguzar was a clear 25 per 

cent, on his collections in all the estates. Itsub- 
Allowances of sadr malguzar. sequently transpired that this uniformity was not 
perhaps deserved. While some talukdars gave a considerable time and atten¬ 
tion to the estate and earned their profit, others had converted themselves into 
mere annuitants half a century ago and had nevor since boen of any value to 
the estate. Their allowance might reasonably have been very greatly reduced. 

393. * The treatment of tenures created since the last assessment should be 

explained. They were in all cases entered in the 
Treatment of tenures created record-of-rights; but no rent was settled in 
since the last settlement. respect of them. Where the tonure-holder had 

power to creato an under-tenure, an ontry was made “ not binding against 
Government for the purpose of assessment: profit will come out of his land¬ 
lord’s profit”; where on the other hand the tenure-holder had received a patta 
or executed a kabuliyat with a condition to the effect that he shall create no 
under-tenure the entry made was: “created in contravention of kabuliyat 
or patta dated so and so and not binding against Government. ” 

394. The most remarkable feature of “the system of August” was the 
treatment of forest- It was not to be assessed unless it brought in some income 
to the tenant. This policy was adopted in accordance with the general rulo of 
the Government of India that “assessments have ceased to be made upon pro¬ 
spective assets.”* The forest however usually brought in somo income to the 
tenants by sale of timber, brushwood and forest products, but this income 
was fluctuating and very difficult to assess in individual cases. After consider¬ 
able discussion it was decided by the Director of Land Records on 5th August 
1908 that a rate of rupee one per acre on forest would be a fair assessment 
upon tho average income derivable from forest products. This was to be 
an all-round rate without deduction and applicable to all grades of subordi¬ 
nate tenure-holders, but of the rupee four annas 

Assessment of forest. would go to the sadr malguzar and twelve annaB to 

Government. Tho talukdars of Lalua and elsewhere objected to this rate as 
too heavy and asked for a progressive rate as in tho past. The Settlement 
Officer in referring tho matter (9th December 1908) proposed to revert to the 
old system of assessment with a view to reclamation or in the alternative to 
permit a rent-free term of five years and subsequently to impose an all-round 
rate of one rupee, of which all should go to the State and none to the sadr 
malguzar. In his view the policy of not assessing “prospective assets” did 
not apply to leases which had been specifically granted for the reclamation 
of forest. If the leases wero seventy years old, there was still in some cases 
much forest to be reclaimed. This forest was already bearing somo assessment 
under the terms of the last settlement, while there was sometimes a provision 
that the forest should be brought under cultivation within the period of the 
engagement and should be assessed as cultivated land at its termination. The 
Settlement Officer considered that the failure of these stipulations was due to 
the fact that the forest rate was too dilatory in its progressive increase and too 
light in its ultimate amount. All experience in the Sunda'rbans showed that 
reclamation was as in Nali-Oasperszabad most successful where the full rate 
was applied quickly and aproximated to the letting value of the land. 
In INali-Casperszabad the rates were 12 annas an acre (4 annas a bigha) 
in the first year, 24 annas in the second, 3fi annas in the third and rupees 
three the full rate, in tho fourth By such terms as these tho tonant 
is compelled to reclaim or is mulcted in heavy loss. A light assessment, 
although apparently favourable to the tenant, is really injurious, as he is 
encouraged to be listless by the knowledge that be loses little by it. When 
as in the Sundarbans the tenant is usually a middleman who livos comfort¬ 
ably in tho north of the district and rarely visits the estate, the hope of profit 
is not a sufficient incentive for the laborious work of reclamation, unless 
supported by the goad ot‘ actual loss when the worker flags. Although 
personally inclined to expect the best results from the same rates as were 
impossed in Nali Casperszabild, he would recognise the traditional modera¬ 
tion of Government and proposed for the assessment of forest a rent-free 

« Land Revenue Rolicj of the Government of India, (iy02) paj-o 47, 
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term of four years and a rate of 12 annas por acre from the fifth year, 12 
almas from the ninth year and 36 annas, the full rate, from the thirteenth year, 
one quarter of the total area of forest to be deductod as equivalent to the pro¬ 
bable amount of unculturable land. The Director of Land Records would have 
none of this proposal and adhered to his former view that in accordance with 
the general rule of the Government of India, the assessment must be based 
upon the present income which is derived from the land as forest. In this view 
he thought any rent-free period illogical, but he gave way to the talukdar’s 
appeal for time and allowed a reut-freo period of five years before the assess¬ 
ment came into force, while he fixed the assessment at one rupee per acre pay¬ 
able without deduction to the State on all the forest within the estate, except 
such as was included in the holdings of raiyats and covered by contractual 
rents which had been accepted. It was at first, intended only to assess the 
talukdar with tho forest rate and to leave him to make his own arrangements 
with his tenure-holders in respect of it; but tho talukdars represented that 
the tonure-holdors would not make such arrangements willingly so that they 
would be driven to the expense of a civil suit to obtain rent for the forest 
from the tenure-holders. Forest within the limits of each tenure was there¬ 


fore assessed from the sixth year at a rate of 18 annas per acre for tonures 
under the sadr malguziir and of 20, 22 and 24 annas for subordinate tenures of 
lower grades. In effect therefore the policy adopted in the assessment of forest 
was a compromise between two views. It remains to he seen how successful 
it will bo in securing reclamation. 

395. Whilst assessment was being made on these principles, it was found 
that there was a group of estates in which the tenure-holders had been assessed 
with some formality in 1881 at a bighft rate and demanded assessment by a 
similar method in the present settlement. To meet their case the Director 
of Land Records formulated an alternative system of assessment on the 3rd 
of April 1908 for “ cases in which the haoladar can show an oquitable claim, 
either from previous settlement papers or otherwise, to be assessed on a basis 

of area.” The application of the new system was 
AitemaUYe system: assessment ] e f t discretion of the Settlement Officer. In 

of haoladars npon a basis of area. . . , , rTJ , ,, , n . , 

this system the talukdars’ profit of 25 per cent, 
and the acceptance of the contractual rents of raiyats were unchanged, but the 
haoladars were to be assessed on a basis of area in place of a basis of profits. 
“ The rate per acre for haoladars should' be about 30 per cent, lower than 
‘the standard raiyatwari rate’ for the village in question. The baoliidari 
rate will be an all-round rate and will apply to khanit-patit. Ratos inter¬ 
mediate between the standard raiyatwari rate and- the hSoladari rate will be 
determined for the different grades of derivative haolas (i.e., nim-haolas, etc.) 
and will also be all-round rates, inclusive of khanit-patit .” 

396. There were sixteen estates in which 1 the papers of tho previous 
settlement papers recognised in the haoladars a right to settlement on the basis 
of area and to fifteen of these the new system was applied. In the case of the 
sixteenth, Marickbonia, an assessment had been made at a very early date under 
the rules applicable to tho rest of the distiict; and as this had received the 
preliminary sanction of the Board of Revenue on the 7th 1 of January 1907, 
it had not been reassessed under either of the later systems devised for the 
Sundarbans. Subsequently the discussion concerning the classification of jote- 
tenure-hold^rs arose, which created a doubt as to the legal status of the 
haoladarp' and other tenure-holders in these sixteen estates, inasmuch as they 
had been declared to be “ raiyats” in a formal proceeding under section 5 of 
Act Y1I1 of 1879 at the last settlement in 1881. In forwarding the report 

of the -assessment of Maricbbania for tho legal 
System o Apn 19 a. confirmation of the Board of Revenue, the Settle¬ 

ment Officer reopened the whole question in a memorandum,* which not 
only reviewed the past and present classification of tenants but also drew 
attention to the existing capricious assessment of the raiyats, in respect of which 
he had in a previous memorandum unsuccessfully proposed the application of 
section 112, of the Bengal Tenancy Act to obtain uniformity, more especially 
by a reduction of those rents which were excessive. Tho Director of Land 


* No. 80, dated 20th Jamiary 1909, fcom the Settlement Officer to tho Director of Land Records. 
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Records who had refused* to support the proposal for the application of 
section 112 now advised that the talukdars and tenure-holders of all the> 
estates should be given an opportunity to represent their case before the 
Board of Revenue. This they did at Barisal on 7th April 1909, when 
terms were arranged to which the talukdars and tenure-holders in open 
court assented. These terms, which superseded tho “system of August 
1908,” were as follows :—f 

(a) The status of raiyat shall be accorded to the cultivator (karshadar) and not to the 

baoladar or derivative haoladar. 

(b) The existing rents of raiyats, as defined above, shall (except in oases where they 

have been fixed by an illegal oontraot) be maintained and shall be recorded as 
fair rents under seotion 104 of tho Bengal Tenancy Act. 

(o) The haoladars shall pay rent calculated on a basis of area, not on a basis of 
profits. 

(d) The rent of each haoladar shall bo 35 per cent, lower than the standard raiyat- 

wari rate of that haola. 

( e ) The rent of the talukdar shall be 75 per oent. of the rent payable by the haola¬ 

dars. 

(/) As the osat taluk and the derivative haolas are not binding against Government 
the existence of suoh tenures shall not affect either the- Government Revenue 
or the rent payable by raiyats. The rent payable by the osat talukdar shall 
be intermediate between the rent payable by the talukdar and the rent pay¬ 
able by the haoladars concerned, and the rent payable by eaoh derivative 
haoladar shall be intermediate between the rent payable by the haoladar 
and the rent payable by the raiyats concerned. These intermediate rents 
shall be arranged by private agreement. 

( g) Where a raiyati holding (karsha) as defined in clause (a) has been purchased by 

superior landlords the principles of seotion 22 of the Bengal Tenanoy Aot shail 
be applied. 

(h) No haola or derivative haola which has been entered in the draft reoord shall 

now be struck out on the ground that the owner of such tenure is identical 
with the owner of the superior tenure. The legal question of the merger of 
tenures shall stand over without prejudice to any party. 

(i) In return for the concessions mentioned above the talukdar and the haoladars 

shall exeoute agreements in the form annexed. [Vide Appendix L, Paper V, 
where the form is reproduced in full.] 

397. By these terms the only real change made in previous rules was the 

. increase of tho liuoladari rate from 30 to 35 per 

Changes mtro uc> . cent, and the assessment of that rate upon the 

raiyati rate of each haola individually and not upon a standard raiyati rate 
determined for the estate as a whole. The revenue became 49 per cent, 
instead of 56 per cent, of the assets and the period was conditionally 
increased from 15 to 30 years. The status of the cultivators as raiyats 
was however definitely admitted by the tenure-holders, who undertook 
in their agreements neither to enhance rents nor to collect abwabs. It 
was subsequently decided^ that the pattas to bo offered to tho tenure- 
holders should be entitled: “ Mufassal patta granted under section 9 (2) 
of Regulation VII of 1822” and that the kabuliyats to be executed 
by them should be entitled “Counterpart of mufassal patta granted under 
section 9 (2) of Regulation VII of 1822” and that the rate of rent for 
nim-haoladars should ordinarily be 20 per cent, below the raiyati rate of the 
haola within which each held, while they should be brought within the 
scope of the orders, receiving pattas and executing kabuliyats in the terms 
approved for the haoladars. Should any tenure-holder fail to execute the 
necessary kabuliyat, his allowance was to be reduced by 50 per cent. 

398, The work of assessment began again under these terms; but the 
ovidence of the unhappy condition of the cultivators, of their fears of the 


* Dated 6th May 1908. 
t Dated 6th May 1909. 

Nos 789-800T., dated 17th A.pril 1909, from the Director of Land Records to the Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, 

No. 2P8 S. & S.-G-., dated 24th May 1909, from th; Secretary to the Board of Revenue to the 
Director of Land Records. 

X No 789-642 T , dated 14th January 1911, from the Director of Land Records to the Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue. 

Mo. 207 S. & 8., dated 17th January 1911, from the Secretary to the Board of Revenue to the 
Director of Land Records. 
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Later reconsideration without 
result. 


vengeance which the future had in store and of their passionate desire for khas 
management and to be rid of their talukdars were so overwhelming that the 
Settlement .Officer undertook to make another effort to induce the higher 
revenue authorities to order khas management of the estate. This he accord* 
ingly did in a letter supported by a great mass of evidence containing two 

concrete proposals, for the assumption of direct 
management for twelve years under the power 
given by section 3 of Regulation VII of 1822 and 
for the merger of tenures of which an enormous number wore in the hands 
of the landlords in each estate. The letter represented that after the last 
settlement in 1881. thirty per cent, of the cultivators had been forcibly 
evicted by armed force in revenge for the combination which they had made 
against their landlords and as many moro had in fear abandoned their hold¬ 
ings, while the treatment of those who remained made up an astonishing story 
of opprossion. Tho evidence showed “ that heavy enhancements of rent were 
the rule after the last settlement and occur repeatedly since, that abwabs in 
addition are taken which amount to between 50 and 75 per cent, of the rent, 
that criminal prostitutions and false rent suits are weapons in continuous use, 
that heavy marriage fees and subscriptions are extorted and great fines exacted 
for the most trivial offences.” It showed “ further that this has been going 
on for more than 30 years, that after the last settlement a terrible vengeance 
was wroaked by the lessees upon the tenants who had dared to pray Government 
for redress and that for some years the estates became practically a desert.” 
The Board of Revenue was doubtful about the legality of either course 
proposed and reference was made to the Advocato-Genoral, who decided that 
section 3 of Regulation VII of 1822 did not apply to tho talukdars and 
that merger was inoperative. There was no help for it, but to continue 
assessment on the terms arranged and to hand over the tenants to the tender 
mercies of the Government lessees. The effect of tho terms arranged was 
to give tho lessees a greater profit and better terms than were obtained by 
any other lessees in the Sundarbans or indeed in the district in return for tho 
execution of kabuliyats by which they bound themselves to take nothing 
from their tenants which was forbidden by law. They were in plain terms 
a bribe given in order to secure good treatment for the cultivators of the 
land, an object which was unfortunately not attained. It was found by an 
enquiry* made in September 1912, barely a year after the execution of the 
kabuliyats, that abwabs were collected as merrily and rent-receipts refused 
as completely as in the days before pledges had been given. The cultivators 
were justified in their fears. 


Resumed mahals. 


399. In recounting the result of .the application of these rules to indivi¬ 
dual estates, it will be convenient to adopt tho old 
ment^^rormidmhaW' 888688 ' distinction between “ resumed mahals” and forest 

grants (although the principles oi assessment appli¬ 
ed indifferently to both classes) to deal first with the “ resumed mahals” and 
to divide thorn into four sub-groups :— 


(1) The 16 northern estates grouped round Marichbania. 

(2) The 3 estates in the Rabnabad Islands. 

(3) The 10 eastern estates along the western bank of the Rabnabad 

channel. 

(1) The 6 central estates to which may be added tho single estate in 
Matbaria. 


The “ system of April 1909 ” was applied to the first two of these sub¬ 
groups and the “ system of August 1907 ” to the last two of these sub-groups. 


* The report of this enquiry together with all the paper* *onneoted with the assessment of tho 
Maric-hbonia group of estates is printed in full in Appoodix L. 
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400. All except Bhayang Kakrabunia of tbe sixteen estates in the nor¬ 
thern sub-group were resumptions from Arangpur 

grwpMSbonia.eto. tberD * ub ' P ar £ ana in which Mr. Pargiter had formally recog¬ 
nized the superior tenure-holders as “raiyats” 
in 1881. Bhayang Kakrabunia was separated from the other estates by the 
Ayla river, had been resumed from Buzrugumedpur and was last settled in 
1870, so that there was no formal proceeding declaring any grade of tenure- 
holders to be raiyats. It might have been assessed undor the system of 
August 1907 and was originally included amongst the estates assessed under 
the system of April 1909 by error. The talukdars however modelled their 
conduct upon that of the talukdar of Marichbunia, so that it was subsequently 
decided that the later system of assessment was more suitable. In Bhayang 
Kakrabunia thero is an interesting cheraqi rent-free tenure in which is situated 
the oldest mosque in the district (built in 1465 A,L>.). The mosque is in 
disrepair, but is still an object of great respect in the locality. The ckeragi is 
owned by Muhammadans, who claim to be descendants of the Fakir who 
built the mosquo. Of the other estates eight were in Haziklmli, Bix under osat 
talukdars and two (which had been purchased by Government) under ijiiradars, 
whoso lease was now terminated. In these two petty estates a raiyatwari 
sottlemont was made and the rents of the cultivators which had been fixed 
by contract with the ijaradars and were uneven were made uniform by means 
of a small reduction of 8 per cent, in the total. 

In these sixteen estates cultivation had advanced far at the time of 


resumption and little forest was included within their boundaries. Now there 
is no forest left and the population is very dense for a purely agricultural area. 
Tbe most extraordinary foaturo in all these estates is the extont to which the 

talukdars aro also owners of subordinate tenures. 
sub4Toup. abl ° cataros m 4 6 Many of these are undoubtedly nij (or fictitious) 

tenures, some have been purchased and others 
occupied after the original owner and abadkar had been driven out of the 
estate. The. figures, for the different estates are most interesting • 


Kama of Estate. 


! Total 
. number 
of 

■ superior 
tenures 
under 
talukdars. 


Nuhbeb held bt 

T.iUupABS. 


Wholly In part. 


Total 

number 

of 

, subordi. 
nate 

I tenures. 


Number held bt 
talusdab. 


r 

Wholly. | In part. 


Marichbonia 
Bazarghona ... 

Patukhall ... 

Ohalitabonia • •• 

Bhayang Kakrabonir ... 
G-orakhal' ... 

Hazikhati 
Kalibari 
Pakshia 

Total 



It will be seen that in five of the estates the talukdar owns practically all 
the tenures and in the remainder except Bazarghona at least half. The 
circumstances of these estates are described exhaustively in Appendix L. In 
all theso estates abwabs are excossive, while heavy enhancements of rent took 
place in 1882 and possibly later, but in the absence of papers proof was im¬ 
possible. The rents paid by raiyats aro most uneven. Thus in 108 eases 
they were less than Rs. 6 per acre and in 89 cases more than Ks. 10 per acre. 
The majority (562 cases) were between Rs. 6 and Rs. 8, but 172 were between 
Rs. 8 and Rs. 10 per acre. There was nothing in the soil to justify these 
variations in rent. The lower rents were usually paid by tenants of the few 
independent tenure-holders who had managed to survive in the ostates or were 
preferential rents granted in lieu of wages to mriddhas and poons of the 
talukdars: the highest rents were paid by tenants who had given troublo 
at some time or other to the talukdar. These rents were perforce accepted 
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as fair and equitable. Only 13 under-tenur6-holdors (of Gaurnadi and Dacca) 
refused to sign the kabuliyat arid surrendered their tenures in Bhayang 
Kakrabunia which were taken up by co-sharors or the SUporior landlord. All 
of the other talukdars and tenure-holders in all the Other estates signed the 
kabulivats and broke the conditions before tho ink of their signatures was dry. 
The figures of the assessment of tho estates in tho northern block are thus 
summarised in tabular form : — 



Tav.zi 
mim'ii r. 

Akka J?r ACRES. 

Revenue 

Rate r«f 
rent- per 
acre paid 
by i-niyats. 

Percentage 
of revenue 

Previous 

revenue. 

Nature of 
- settlement. 

Name. 

Total. 

Land only. 

ubdb 
.atoeta of 
the taute. 





a.. 

Ks. A. 


Its. 


Marichbonia... 

1532 

2,586 

2,425 

8,509 

7 2 

49 

6,328 

Taluk dari. 

Gorakhali ... 


SIS 

302 

1,054 

7 8 

49 

675 

Do. 

Hazikhali ... 

4361 &. 4f 68 

180 

160 

694 

4 15* 

100 

204 

Raiy&twari. 

Do. 

43fi> Init, 
4606 to 68 

743 

a i7 

2,173 

7 0 

49 

1,329 

Osat taluk dari. 

fiar-argbona ... 

4€1$ 

1,891 

1,381 

4,914 

7 9 

48 

3,870 

Tatnkdari. 

Kolibari 


1,132 

1,099 

4,160 

7 12 

40 

2,598 

Osat talukilari 

Patukha? ... 

1615 

971 

982 

8,293 

7 0 

& 

8,3115 

Talukdarl. 

Ohalltabonia 

1690 

547 

498 

1,778 

7 7 

4ft 

1.257 

Do. 

Pakshta 

1094 

509 

481 

1,720 

7 4 

40 

1,876 

Do. 

Bhayang Kak- 
r&bonia. 


2,609 

2,425 

0,620 

6 9 

40 

8,823 

Do. 

Total 

... 

10.881 

10,300 

34,908 



22,166 



• Somewhat reduced from vhs contractual runts fluid bj ijaradnre. Id all other estates the rents aro tiled by private contract 
twtwoen cultivator. ana their :» uilords. 

401. The Ralmabad islands wore originally one island which has been 

gradually cut into two by the wide and furious 
The Eabnabad island osiatcs. Darchhira (breaker of oars) channel. They are 

very old and appear in ancient maps under tho name of Don Manic Islands. 
They were apparently first colonised by Mughs from Arakan under tho 
leadership of Angu Magb, whose' descendants aro still iu the islands, al¬ 
though reduced by extravagance to a dependance upon tho charity of other 
Mughs. Apart from those Mughs who settled in the islands under the author¬ 
ity of the Magistrate (of Dacca), there appear to have been no other inhabi¬ 
tants at the time of the Permanent Settlement although collusive leases were 
granted by tho Chandradwip zamindars in the year preceding it. At the 
time of resumption however 0831) there had been considerable reclamation 
and tho usual malguzari settlement was made with talukdars, ignoring the 
prior claims of the Mughs. The islands are terribly exposed to cyclones and to 
annual fluvial action. At the present time diluvion is most destructive on three 
sides and has not been compensated by alluvion on the south. Tho area at 
resumption was apparently 40,000 acres and in 1880 48,000 acres, whereas 
in 1910 it had been reduced to 45,000 a6res. There aro however extensive 
mud chars on the south which aro now only uncovered at. low tide, but will 
shortly add considerably to tho land area of the islands. r J he land area of 
Bara Baisdia, the larger island, is 22,142 acres and of tho smaller island, which 
contains two taluks—Chhota Baisdia and Rangabali—19,313 acres. Of the 
larger island TO per cent, is under cultivation and homestead and of the 
smaller 60 per cent. There are some gardens of cocoanut, and betelnut, but 
the soil is not very suitable. The homesteads are generally substantial and 
occupy altogether over 1,500 acres. Pasturo occupies 1,266 acres and the 
cattle are in excellent condition. There aro 2,400 acres of char which 
will very soon be culturable. The forest in Bara lMisdia, which covered 
8 500 acres in 1880, covers less than 2,000 acres now and is scattered in small 
patches. In tho smaller island there is no forest, hut 1,100 acres of culturable 
jungle. In both islands there is a bolt of forest on the seaface which is main¬ 
tained as a protection against storm waves. The population has increased 
from 11,899 in 1891 to 14,601 in 1901 and is chiefly Muhammadan with 673 
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Hindus and 1,060 Mughs. The Hindus are Halia Dasses from Noakhali and 
many of the M uhamm adans have migrated from the same district. The 
Mughs have been pushed out of the smaller and will soon abandon the larger 
island for the greater security and contentment of an estate under the direct 
management of Government. It will be a great pity however if they are 
compelled to desert altogether their first settlement in Bakarganj. . 

The assessment was made under the “system of April 19u9 ” so that the 
Government revenue represents only 49 per cent, of the assets of the estate, 
the talukdars taking 16 per cent, and the haoladars 65 per cent. The 
existing contractual rents of raiyats were not varied and in the average 
there were found to be Rs. 3-8 per acre in Bara Baisdia, Rs. 3-3 in Rangabali 
and Rs. 3 in Chhota Baisdia. Raiyats hold altogether 28,890 acres in 
the two islands, or nearly the whole of the occupied area. They complain 
greatly of the severity of abwabs. Under the talukdars there are altogether 
109 liaolas and 3 osat taluks of which the holders are in 93 cases not resident 


in the islands and in addition 907 subordinate tenures, the holders of which are 
in 356 cases absentees. The talukdars own 47 of the baolas entirely and 
13 more in part together with 88 subordinate tenures and a share in 59 
more. Their profits from the estates are therefore unduly large, as they are 
all absentees and spend nothing on the development of the estate. Bara 
Baisdia is still held by the Pogose family, the original talukdars, but in the 
smaller island the Paniotys defaulted and Rangabali was bought by a Dacca 
merchant in 1900, Chhota Baisdia by some Subidkbali speculator in 1902. 
The average rate of rent paid by raiyats exhibited no great differences, 

but the rents paid by individual raiyats varied much more than the average 

rate of the haolas. It should be explained that no detailed enquiries 
into the behaviour of the talukdars and tenure-holders were mado in the 
Rabnabad islands either before or after the execution of kabuliyats in the 

prescribed form. The cultivators wore and are eager to come under khas 

management and it is doubtful if any other expedient could retain the Mughs 
in their old settlements. 

The figures for these three estates may be summarised in tabular form 
as follows:— 



Name of 
estate. 

Tauzi 

No. 

Bara Baisdia 

4,607 

Rangabali 

4,689 

Chhota tiaia- 

4,828 

dia. 


Total 

... 


Area in acres. 

Revenue 

assessed. 

Rate of 
rent per 
acre paid 
by raiyats 

Previous 

revenueJ 

Assessment of 
forest. 








Rs. 

» 

15,741 

"1 All capable of cultivation 


| assessed at the full rate 

1 in the 6th year in case 
' of raiyats and in the 


j 16th year in ease of 

P,42l 

J tenure-holders. 

10,030 

Not assessed. 

36,792 j 

i 




402. The sub-group on the westei'n bank of the Rabnabad channel was 

generally well cultivated at the time of resump* 
The Eastern estates. tion, one-fourth of the whole area being actually 


cleared and a much larger part cultivated, but extensive areas of forest were 
included in the leases in all estates. Before the storm wave of 1876 the whole 


area was practically reclaimed, but that wave broke upon this coast with dis¬ 
astrous effect and much of the land relapsed into jungle. The population is' 
still thin, forest is still considerable, and the proportion of fallow is very 
large as always before an estate is fully developed. Mughs form a consider¬ 
able and growing element in the population. Two of the estates have been 
purchased by Government and settled raiyatwari, three are held by a number 
of small tenure-holders and only six are held under the ordinary talukdari 
settlement. Of the tenures in tlio talukdari estates many were abandoned after 
the storm wave and the talukdars took possession without mergiug them. 
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Katadia. 


Forest covers 14,148 acres or 43 per cent. of the total area and was assessed 
at the last settlement in all these estates. In the present settlement 5,332 acres 
in the talukdari estates were assessed wit,h a revenue of Rs. 3,851; but the 
greater part, over 0,000 acres, is now unleased forest available for colonisation 
in Nisanbaria, Dhulasar and Baliatali. The great want in all these estates is 
good drinking water and no increase in population or in cultivation need be 
expected until this want is supplied. 

403. Katadia which was resumed only in 1849 was permanently-settled 

at a revenue of Rs. 206-8-2 in 1852, but defaulted 
after the storm wave and was purchased by 

Government in 1884. A haola covering nearly one fourth of the estate 
was unnocessarily recognised and the haoladar was made malguzar in respect 
of the whole estate with a right to resettlement; but with no right of sale 
or sublease. Both these conditions were broken and the lease was therefore 
cancelled in 1908. The haoladar who lives in Gaurnadi has created a mm 
haola over the whole estate, the holder of which settled raiyats at excessive 
rents which were reduced in this settlement to Rs. 4-12 per acre, while 
khas raiyats were assessed at Rs. 3-12 per acre. This small estate urgently 
needs a good tank with fresh water. 

404. Krishnapur is under a talukdari lease, but the talukdar has sublet 

„ . almost tho entire estate to some Tepura Muham- 

ns napur. madans and the remainder to a relative. The 

talukdar has no power in the estate and his lessees enhanced the raiyati 
rental after attestation; but in accepting existing rents as fair those 
enhancements were ignored. This estate also urgently needs a fresh 
water tank. 

405. Debpur had been almost entirely reclaimed before its resumption and 

. was permanently settled at a revenue of Rs. 1,739 

e plir ' in 1852. The proprietors defaulted after the 

storm wave and the estato was purchased by Government in 1830-81, but a 

talukdari lease was granted to the quondam proprietor and an old haola 
covering 827 acres was also recognised, as the haoladar had behaved well 
after the flood. Since the last settlement 63 subordinate tenures have boetl 
created, but all except 13 are held by residents. Two of the tenures are 
held by tho talukdar. Two other fictitious tenures created by him have 
been cancelled. The talukdar belongs t > an old and impoverished family and 
is a considerate landlord who takes an interest in the estate. He was therefore 
granted an allowance of 30 per cent, and the old haoladar was granted 20 per 
cent. The rents paid by raiyats in this estate were low. 

406. Dhankhali contains two estates under osat talukdari settlement, but 

Dhankhaii ^o owners are largely, although not entirely, the 

““ 1 same. At tho time of resumption, cultivation had 

advanced very far and by 1876 the estates were practically fully developed. A 
reduction in revenue after the wave was allowed from Rs. 8,026 to Rs. 4,608, 
but the talukdars mismanaged the estates which they filled with absentee 
middlemen from the north of the district. As a result there was little progress 
iu reclamation and the cultivators, left without assistance, often heavily rented 
and compelled to pay frequent abwabs, are in a miserable condition. 
Many of the haolas were abandoned after the wave or sold to the talukdars 
for a mere song; thus in the larger estate of 13 haolas 10 wholly and two 
in part belong to the talukdars, while in the smaller estate the talukdars 
and their relatives have an interest in 8 out of the 10 haolas. Under the 
present law, at least as it is interpreted, none of these tenures merge and the 
talukdars under the system of assessment in force received a double allowance 
as both haoladar and talukdar, although in fact they deserved neither. The 
talukdars are speculators and money-lenders, who have done nothing for the 
improvement of the estate. They have kept land back from reclamation 
in order to secure a lower assessment and when a tenant has brought forest 
under cultivation outside the boundaries of bis lease, they have involved him 
in civil litigation by a claim for khas possession. In these circumstances 
no rent free period was granted in these estates before the imposition of the 
forest rate. The larger estate defaulted in 1898 and was purchased by 
Government, but on the recommendation of the Commissioner was handed 

F F 
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Nisaubaria, 


Lalna. 


back to the talukdars. Had the cultivators been consulted in the matter, 
this course could never liave been adopted. 

407. In ftisanbaria since resumption the area has more than trebled 

by alluvion. It was formerly a talukdari estate, 
but was purchased by Government for arrears 
of revenue in 1886. Despite a protest from the Collector the Board 
of Revenue permitted the talukdar to re-engage for the estate in a 
terminable lease, of which one of the conditions was that he should not 
oppress the tenants. On the death of the quondam talukdar in 1908, the 
Collector refused to continue the engagement with his heirs. The late taluk¬ 
dar was feared and hated by his tenants, whose rents he had illegally 
enhanced, from whom he extorted heavy abwabs and whose daughters he 
was alleged to kidnap to be his slaves. Four fictitious haolas which he 
had created were cancelled and the tenants were all classified and assessed as 
raiyats. The rents of the tenants were maintained at the rates which the 
late talukdar collected previous to the illegal enhancement. There are 460 
acres of forest available for colonisation. 

403. In Lalua there were two estates belonging to the same taluk¬ 
dar, which have been amalgamated. The smaller 
estate has been very largely reclaimed ; but not 
half of the larger estates is under cultivation. The holdings of the existing 
tenants are much too large and there is not sufficient good land left for the 
support of now colonists. Unless therefore the old tenants can be induced 
to give lands on the banks of the internal streams to new comers, there is not 
much hope of any largo reclamation of forest. There is a strong Mugh colony 
in Lalua and rents of cultivators are very moderate; but abwabs are collected 
in addition. Under tho talukdars there are two tenures in the smaller estate 
and thirty in the larger, of which the talukdars themselves hold both the 
former and nineteen of the" latter, together with an interest in seven more. 
They own also 28 of the 109 subordinate tenures. Under the existing law 
merger could not be applied in any of these cases. Altogether the tenure- 
holders in this estate aro non-resident in 78 out of 141 cases. 

409. In Baliatali there are two estates with a total area of 9,000 acres 

which formerly were under ordinary talukdari 
settlement, but which defaulted after the storm- 

wave. Some 200 acres occupied by squatters were dealt with by tho colonisa¬ 
tion officer and nearly 6,000 acres are unleased forest. The area under settle¬ 
ment measured 1,400 acres and is held by 20 petao talukdars. The petao taluk¬ 
dars were originally all Hughs, but now only one taluk is retained by them and 
nearly all the rest have passed into the hands of foreign middlemen who neglect 
the estate and are extortionate in abwabs. It is unfortunate that after the last 
purchase all the petao taluks, except those held by residents of the estate, were 
not avoided. Under the petao talukdars there are 21 osat talukdars, etc. 
The prevalence of the name taluk is due to the love of the Mugh for the 
titlo of talukdar. The petao talukdars were given an allowance of 25 per 
cent, in Bara Baliatali, which they hardly deserve as their naib recorded 
fictitious rents for the tenants whose real rents were in some cases never 
successfully ascertained. Moreover the Mughs deserted their old lands in 
order to avoid ill-treatment by them. A plentiful supply of tanks is the 
most urgent need of these estates. 

410. Dhulasar was originally under talukdari settlement, but the taluk was 

purchased by Government in 1817. From 1870 
Dhulasar. the estate was farmed out to Baradakanta Rai of 

Kalaskati, but the farm was cancelled for default in 1893 to the good fortune 
of the tenants. It has increased greatly by alluvion, as it measured only 630 
acres in 1833, but over 5,000 acres in 1910. Of this area 308 acres occupied by 
squatters were assessed by the colonisation officer, 928 acres held by subordinate 
tenure-holders recognised in previous settlements were under settlement and 
the remainder is unleased forest and char. The tenure-holders are almost all 
resident and did not abandon the estate after the flood. They were allowed 
25 per cent, in the present assessment. Ibis estate is very exposed and 
will need much care and attention before it can be fully brought under 
cultivation. 


Baliatali, 
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411. The details of assessment in the eastern 
Detailed figures of assessment. g r0 up are shown below in tabular form :— 







Percen¬ 
tage of 








Rate of 

assets 

Percent ace 




Tan zi 

Area in 

Revenue 

rent 

granted 

of revenue 

Previous 


Ni.ua or ESTATE, 

assess - 

per acre 

to anbor- 

assessed 

reve- 

Nature of settlement. 




ed. 

pi) id by 

dinate 

upon 

uue. 






raiyats. 

tenure- 

holders 

assets. 








as profits. 







Rs. 

Rs. A. 



a«. 


Katadln ... 

Mta 

292 

682 

j 4 12 (a) 
l 3 12 (6) 

] 25 

88 

211 [ 

81 acres hoaladari; res 
raivatAvari, 

KrUhnapur ... 

« 48 

229 

513 

4 0 


64 

254 

Talukdari. 

Debpur 

4532 

2,629 

4.103 

3 3 

17 

60 

2 333 

Ditto. 

Dh>nkhali T ... 

4543 

6,891 

9,<>87 

3 8 

17* 

62 

3,837 

Oaafc talukdari. 

Ditto LI ... 

45 H 

1,407 

2.207 

4 4 

17 

62 

771 

Ditto. 

Nlsanbaria ... 

4515 

3,097 

6,325 

$ 3 12 (5) 

£ None 

100 

2,419 

Raiyatwari. 

Lalua I ... 

1609 

9,981 

7,614 


18 

62 

.8,841 

239 

Talukdari, 

Dn. U 

iS94 

420 

517 

2 10 

15 

64 

Ditto, 

Bahatali I ... 


m 

1,632 

8 0 

25 

75 

862 

/Area held by petao 
l talukdars only. 

Do. II ... 

4581 

405 

76(1 


30 

70 

524 

Dhulasar . 

1583 

928 

1,674 

3 0 

27 

73 

529 

Aroa held by haoladars 
and osat haoladars 
only# 


Total 

... 

27,235 

35,514 

... 


... 

15,820 


(a) Coutmnu&l rate. (6) Rate fixed for raiyats under Government, (c) Rate for Mugh tenants. 


Knkua. 


412. The central group is almost wholly reclaimed so that only 750 

acres which lie in Taktabunia, Cbila and Sona- 
Xhe central estates, u ta are still covered by forest. The forest rate 

was applied to 458 acres and produced Rs. 358. The largo area of 1,300 
acres is under pasture, but otherwise the fallow in those estates is very 
small. The population is very thin except in Kukua. 

413. Kukua measures over ten square miles and is fully developed. Apart 

from 314 acres of pasture only 3 per cent, of its 
area is fallow and thore is no forest, its population 

is 4,500, and the large area of 446 acres is under homestead and garden. It 
was formerly under osat-talukdari settlement, but the osat talukdars defaulted 
and Government purchased the estate in 1890 Unfortunately all the tenures 
in the estato, which might havo been avoided after the sale, were recognised 
with tho result that the estate is now covered by 18 haolas and by 268 under¬ 
tenures, most of which are held by the haoladars. All the haoladars are 
non-resident speculators as well as 209 of the 268 under tenure-holders. Of the 
total area 90 per cent, is held by raiyats, whoso rents are very unequal 
in rate' and in soma cases over Rs. 10 per acre. Heavy abwabs were 
also taken by tho tenure-holders. The tenure-holders were granted 25 per 
cent, allowance and 13 haoladars holding four-fifths of the estate together 
with 191 under-tonures within their haolas applied to place their tenures 
under the management of Government. As this was in accordance with the 
declared intention of Government to take over the direct management of the 
Sundarbans as far as possible, the application was granted by the Board.* 
The arrangement was to continue for 30 years and of the assessed profit of 
the tenure-holders one quarter or Rs. 1,414 was to be retained by Government 
for the expenses of management and three quarters or Rs. 4,242 to be paid to 
the tenure-holders. Apart from this arrangement the assessment of the estate 
was to continue only for 15 years. 

414. Taktabunia which contains 4,000 acres of land is under talukdari 

settlement, but in one of its two villages, Haldia, 
there is a subordinate osat taluk over the entire area. 

There are 30 haolas and 143 subordinate tenures. The talukdars, osat taluk¬ 
dars, haoladars and 120 of the subordinate tenure-holders are absentees. Of the 
haolas 23 and of the subordinate tenures 31 are wholly or partly held by the 
talukdars. The land of the estate has greatly deteriorated owing the neglect 
of the talukdar since the great wave, which destroyed all the embankments. 
This neglect has permitted one stream to broaden into a river and another to 
let the salt water of the high tides into a targe area of arable land, but even 
now a little expenditure and some trouble would soon repair the fertility of 

* No 42i U—D., listed 2tfth November 1910, from the Secretary to the Board of Eevenoe to the 
Commissioner of tho Dacca Division. 
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the soil. As a consequence the land is going out of cultivation (327 acres have 
already lapsed into jungle or forest) or is being deserted, while the rental has 
been reduced and is now only half what tenants in the neighbouring mauza of 
Kukua easily pay. 

415. Tepura is a smaller fully-developed talukdari estate in which there 

is no forest. The rate of rent paid by cultivators 
epura ‘ is very moderate and there is no subinfeudation, 

as the talukdars have purchased or got rid of all under-tenures except three 
petty ninx-haolas. The talukdars have however somewhat neglected the estate 
and they levy abwabs so that the condition of the cultivators is not as good as it 
should be. By an arrangement, similar to that made in Kukua, the talukdars 
with the Board’s sanction * made over the management of the estate to Govern¬ 
ment for 30 years and of their profit Government retains one-fourth or Rs. 447 
for the expenses of management. The rents of the raiyats are subject to 
revision after 15 years as in other estates. By this arrangement Government 
deals directly with the cultivators in all except 100 acres of the estate. 

416. Although one quarter of the total area included in Chila at its re- 

sumption was cultivated, the whole in contravention 
~' J ‘ of the rules prescribed by the Governor-General in 

Council was given in 1857 the benefit of a 99 years settlement under the rules 
of 1853. The proprietor however defaulted in 1886 and, although tho estate 
was settled subsequently with a malguzar, he refused to engage in 1909 and the 
estate is therefore now under direct management. With the termination of the 
malguzari lease, 14 tenures which he had created were avoided, but all 
sub-lessees who cultivated their lands were accepted as raiyats. The cultivators 
were very eager to come under direct management in order to avoid the pay¬ 
ment of abwabs. The soil is good and the rate of rent paid by cultivators, 
which was not varied, was found to be higher than the ratos in force in Takta- 
bunia and Tepura. The tenants in the estate are all cultivating raiyats with 
the exception of two non-resident tenure-holders, who hold 350 acres under old 
haola leases. The forest only covers 206 acres, of which 80 are available for 
colonisation. 

417. Sonauta was under osat talukdari settlement until 1884 when it was 

purchased by Government for arrears of revenue 
and thereafter under ijara until 1898. Subsequent¬ 
ly 12 haolas wore needlessly recognised, of which two have been purchased by 
Government. One-sixth of the entire area is still under forest, but half of 
this is unleased and available for colonisation. Of the leasod area 1,107 acres 
belong to haoladars and 83 acres to raiyats. The rate of rent paid by raiyats 
under the haoladars is Rs. 4-4 per aero; and a rate of Rs, 3-12 was assessed 
upon the few cultivators holding directly of Government. Of the ten haola¬ 
dars four are absentees and all collect abwabs in the usual manner. It was 
most unfortunate that the haolas which could all have avoided and were for the 
most part created very recently by the temporary ijaradar were recognised 
in 1898. 

418. Chfiora originally consisted of two estates, the smaller measuring 

only 220 acres and comprising the land which 
aora ‘ some Mughs had brought under cultivation before 

resumption, the larger estate consisting of virgin forest which was after resump-! 
tion reclaimed by the D’Silva family who also purchased the smaller estate 
from the Mughs. The Mughs then abandoned tne estate. The reclamation 
was not made under the authority of any authorised forest grant, but accepting 
the logic of accomplished facts the Sundarbans officials treated the D’Silvas as 
talukdars of a l< resumed rnahal.” At the last settlement made in 1869 the 
whole of the forest had been reclaimed and all but 6 per cent, of the land was 
classified as “ hasil” At the present time of 7,727 acres of land, 6,279 
are under cultivation, 657 homestead and garden, 473 pasture and only 264 
culturable fallow. The D’Silva talukdars had sublet the estate to 24 tenure- 
holders and they in turn to a host of smaller middlemen, who were mostly 
absentees and money-lenders. The tenure-holders were not only very trouble, 
some, but paid rent most irregularly to the talukdars. At the last settlement 

* No. 4d S., dated 3'ith November 1910, from the Secretary to the Board of Bevenueto the Commis* 
gJo|»ey of the Dacca Division. 
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the tenure-holders were at first excluded, but on appeal they were admitted for 
the term of the settlement on condition that they should have no claim to 
resettlement and that they should not increase the rent of the cultivators. 
They protested against these terms to the Local Government, but unsuccess¬ 
fully. In the present settlement it was found that the rents of the cultivators 
had not merely been increased, but had been doubled and trebled. With the 
sanction of the Board of Revenue the tenures were terminated in 1909 and 


such of the tenure holders as cultivated any part of their lands were recognised 
and assessed as raiyats in respect of it. Out of 387 subordinate tenure-holders 
196 were so recognised. The rate of rent at which the raiyats were paying to 
their landlords varied enormously, being as low as five rupees in the case of the 
talukdar and as high as twelve rupees per acre under rack-renting tenure- 
holders. As there was no justification in the soil for these variations, the bulk 
of the land was assessed at a uniform rate of six rupees per acre, while 900 
acres of the best land was assessed at Rs. 6-13 per acre and 12 acres of inferior 
land at Rs. 3-13* per acre. These rates are sufficiently high when compared 
with neighbouring rates in private estates, but they constitute a very consi¬ 
derable reduction upon the rents previously paid and were welcomed by the 
cultivators. The rates were all-round rates and only water was left out of 
assessment. The Board of Revenue had granted the talukdars on the termina¬ 
tion of their old lease a farming lease for 30 years from 1902. The allow- 
auce of the farmer was fixed* by the Board of Revenue at 25 per cent, and 
subsequently at his application was comrnutedf into an annual payment of 
Rs. 8,000, Government assuming, as the cultivators desired, the management 
of the estate and retaining Rs. 3,790 to cover the cost. 


419. Tituram Peshkar is a petty estate consisting of five detached plots 

originally included in Tushkhali, which were the 
i in ram esivu subject of a successful civil suit with the owner of 

Debnathpur. At one time the estate was known by the name of “ five plots 
of purple-coloured lands.” Talukdari settlement was granted in 1899, 
despite the unwil'ingness of the teuants, in compromise of a threatened oivil 
suit in connection with some other land of Tushkhali. Half of the area in the 
estate is held by jote tenure holders. No enhancement was taken from tho 
raiyats and other tenants, as they are not prosperous owing to the talnkdar’s 
exactions. The talukdar obtains ouly 10 per cent, allowance by the terms of 
the compromise. 

420. The details of assessment in the pentral group are shown below in 
tabular form:— 



Percen¬ 
tage of 
assets 
granted 
as profit 
to subor¬ 
dinate 
tenure- 
holders. 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
revenue 
assessed 
upon 
assets. 

Previous 

revenue. 

27* 

72* 

Rs. 

12,805 

6,127 

10 

64 

15 

71 

8.060 

22 

08 

2,472 

20 

81 

1,108 

••• 

75 

18,121 


80 

850 

... 

... 

89,604 



(a) &ate fired (or rniyata under Government, (6) Bantu died by tho Bevenue.ofBcer and involving a redaction on previaui 
contracted raids. Tho rents m all other cases were based uponlcontmot, in Ohila with the m&lgual , who threw op the lease 
A small area in Chile is held bjitenurerbolders and In Sonautajky raiyats. 1 r a . 


Forest Estates. 

421. The period of none of the forest grants fell in during the course of 
the settlement operations so that only such of the forest as was not included in a 

* No. Ill S. 4 S. T., dated 17th May 1910, from tho Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
t Wo. 60 S. 4 S. dated 9th January 1911, froip the Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 
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regular grant but bad been reclaimed by other means came up for reassessment. 

The four estates in which this condition prevailed 
Assessment in forest estates. covered a large area, which was in a state of such 

great confusion that very laborious and detailed investigations were necessary 
before their reassessment could be completed. No special rules or principles 
of assessment were prescribad for these estates, to which the system adopted 
in the rest of the district was applied, 

422. Barguna and Dhalua were the two estates claimed by the Nawab of 
Dacca as belonging to Aila Phuljhari and decreed to Government by the Privy 
Council in 1870. They narrowly escaped being the subject of a G9 years 
lease in 1861 and of a sale in 1870, while in the meantime the owners of Aila 
Phuljhuri pressed to be granted a permanent settlement of them. I n 1858 at 
the first survey after resumption the cleared area in Barguna was only 1,205 
acres and in Dhalua 572 acres: fifty years later it had become 26,000 acres, 
thus:— : 


Forest estates. 

Barguna ... 
Dhalua ... 


Under 

Land area, cultiva. 

tion. 

19,196 15,063 

8,714 7,001 


Homestead 

and Pasture, 
garden. 

833 646 

665 244 


Fallow. Jangle. Forest. 


604 

349 


968 

827 


1,162 

17 


Only that portion in each estate came under assessment which had been 

occupied at the time of resumption or by subse- 
Bargupa and Dhalua. quent squatters up to the time when the issue of 

grants in the small capitalist form under the rules of 1879 first began. This 
portion measured 5,126 acres in Barguna and 4,727 acres in Dhalua. It 
comprises very little forest and jungle, but a large proportion of the home¬ 
steads and pasture in the estates. The tenants in the area were 19 haoladars 
holding 4,594 acres and 33 “ raiyats ” holding 532 acres in Barguna and 
20 haoladars holding 2,600 acres and 94 “raiyats” holding 2,114 acres in 
Dhalua. The haolas are locally known by the name of “ musarikutu.” They 
have received from the time of creation 20 per cent, on the assets of their 
tenures as allowance and they cannot create any under-tenure. A largo 
number of tho liaolas are unfortunately in the hands of speculators who have 
not troubled to select cultivators as their tenants with the result that many of the 
“ r aiyats ” are absentee middlemen who have sublet their holdings to under¬ 
tenants to whom they give karsa dakhilds (i.e , rent-receipts in the “raiyati” form). 
Altogether of the so-called raiyats under Government 9 have been classiBed as 
tenure-holders in Barguna and 47 in Dhalua, while amongst the so-called 
raiyats under the haoladars there were recorded 132 jote tenure-holders in 
Barguna and 115 in Dhalua. The number of raiyats under middlemen of all 
classes was 613 in Barguna and 588 in Dhalua, In assessment there were 
therefore seven kinds of tenants to deal with, haoladars, sadr jotedars and Badr 
raiyats, jotedars and raiyats under haoladars, all cf whom were paying rents 
fixed by the Settlement Officer in 1889 and for all of whom new rents were 
now to be determined; and on the other hand raiyats under jotedars and 
raiyats settled on the land by haoladars since 1889, all of whom were paying 
rents based on private contract. The rents of the last two classes were main¬ 
tained at their contractual amounts and in the average the rate of these rents 
amounted to nine rupees per acre, a high rate, upon 1,395 acres. It was 
found impossible to ascertain the rates of rent which were fixed for the old 
jotedara owing to a lack of information in the old reports on the method of 
classification of the land. Four rates wore therefore adopted in the present 
settlement, Rs. 5-10-9, 5-4-9, 4-8-7 per acre for old holdings according to the 
fertility of the soil and Rs. 3-12-6 for new holdings. All these rates were all¬ 
round rates and applicable to fallow. Mugli holdings • were assessed at 
Rg, 3-12-6 on hasil only in accordance with their traditional privilege of retain¬ 
ing scattered clumps of jungle in their lands without assessment. These rates 
gave an increase of 11 per cent, upon tho previous assessment and in the 
average amount to Rs. 5-4 per acre. The haoladars were as in previous settle¬ 
ments allowed 20 per cent, on their own assets. The Government reveuuo 
however only amounted to 70 per cent, of the ralyatwari assets, because a largo 
profit (72 per cent.) was left to the jotedars in the laud whicu they bad sublet 
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owin» to the acc^ptanco of the contractual rents of their tenants and to their 
own asaessmont at the moderate rates adopted for cultivating raiyats. Those 
estates were assessed somewhat early in the proceedings. At a later date 
different rates would probably have been fixed for land sublet and land 
reserved as in other estates and by this means more of the raiyatwari assets 
retained for the revenue. 

Apart from the area under assessment, there are 198 haola3 in Barguna 
covering an area of 13,937 acres and 63 haolas in Dhalua covering an area of 
4,001 acres, which were granted under the waste land rules of 1879 between 
1884 and 1903. Thoy were granted at progressive rents rising to an eventual 
rate of Rs. 3-12 per acrq with liability to quinquennial survey and revision 
of assessment at the convenanted rate which is not alterable until the end of the 
term for which they were settled. Under the terms of the grant, tho haoladars 
have no power to sublet to middlemen, but this condition has been honoured 
only in the breach, as they have created 578 osat and nim-haolas in Barguna, 
whose owners have in their turn created 291 under-tenures, and 358 osat and nim- 
haolas with 41 subordinate tenures in Dhalua. Very extensive reclamation 
has however been made. In Barguna 10,920 acres is under cultivation and 
473 under homestead, while only 787 acres of forest and 870 acres of jungle are 
left. In Dhalua. the cultivation and homestead is 3,610 acres, the forest only 
4 acres and tho jungle 161 acres. Most of tho land is still reserved by the 
undor-tcnure-holder.s, but 2,000 acres have been sublet in Barguna and 772 
acros in Dhalua to raiyats at a rate of rupees nine per acre. The size of the 
haolas was restricted by tho rules to 200 bighas, but 69 haolas in Barguna 
and 25 in Dhalua jure larger than this, several being muok larger with the 
result that too many are held by absentee speculators. A quinquennial 
measurement under the terms of the grant was made in the district settlement 
with the following financial result:— 



Existing reveuoe. 

Revenue assessed. 







Incroase. 







1910. 

1917. 

1910. 

1917. 



El. 

Bn. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Darguna 

lifialua 

44,818 
14,426 

46,413 

14,426 

48,00/ 

16,326 

48,708 

16,328 

3,295 

900 


These estates have made a very rapid development. Where in 1889 tho 
cleared area was 8,<60 acres, twenty years later it was 25,000 acres; where 
in 1880 the revenue was only Rs. 25,480, in 1910 it was Rs. 1,05,916. Too many 
of the tenants still live elsewhere and come to the estates only at the time of 
cultivation. In the southern parts of the ostates there are no inhabitants 
apart from the Mughs, while deer and tiger abound, Fresh water, tacks and 
roads running from north to south aro required before population can be 
tempted into'this area. In the meantime the Mughs to whom the rapid reclam¬ 
ation of Barguna is really due aro flying, despite great prosperity, from contact 
with Bengalis. In the rest of the estates too many of the Bengali haoladars 
are speculators, who have sublet to cultivators at very high rates and in 
addition take abwabs and refuse rent-receipts, but under the closer supervision 
of the colonisation officer their conduct is improving. . 

423. Some part of Tiakhali had been reclaimed before resumption. 

This area, which measured 2,800 acres in 1851, was 
Tiakhulis. added to a forest area of nearly 5,500 acres and 

included in a 99 years lease in 1850 in confcravontion of the rules governing the 
issue of those leases. In 1870 the clearance conditions had uot been fulfilled ; 
and as the estate was almost deserted after the storm-wave and had practically 
tumbled into jungle, It was resumed in 1879 and divided into nine blocks for 
facility of reclamation. These blocks have been again amalgamated in the 
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present settlement. Of the total area only 1,491 acres were under resettlement, 
4,397 acres being forest’available for colonisation and 1,489 acres being already 
occupied by cultivators, chiefly squatters, whose rental was under the Board’s 
order* to be assessed by the colonisation offioer. In the 1,491 acres under 
resettlement the forest area has shrank since the last settlement from 936 acres 
to 136 acres. There are two haolas, both of which are owned by a wealthy 
Faridpur Saha, who in contravention of the terms of his lease has created 20 
under-tenures. 

424. Kalamegha which is wonderfully fertile coutaius a land area of 

20,951 acres (33 square miles) of which only 290 
Kalamegiia. acres came under assessment, but the grant was 

in a state of complete confusion and gave more trouble than any other estate 
under assessment, Kalamegha was under a 99 years’ lease from 1857 to 1869 
and on resumption again was set apart for the grant of cultivation leases to 
small capitalists under the rules of 1879. Of the 148 haoladari grants made 
under these rules 39 which were created in 1903 were cancelled by the Board 
of Bevenue, as in contravention of the rules they exceeded 200 bighas, were 
not granted to cultivators and the grant was not preceded by reclamation. 
Many of the older grants were equally irregular, thus a Sub-Registrar got 
1,200 bighas of which 1,150 was forest. There was also a great deal of 
transparent bendmi, by means of which one man got more than a single grant. 
Altogether the method in which grants had been mado was flagrantly in 
contravention of the rules under which they had been made. In the haolas 
which have been admitted and which contain 5,471 a;res, a quinquennial 
measurement and assessment of the area under cultivation was made under 
the conditions of the grants and resulted in an increase of Rs. 1,676 to the 
revenue of 1910 and of Rs. 1,940 of the revenue of 1917. A condition 
of the grant was that under-tenures should not bo created. This has been 
so generally disregarded that 385' under-tenures were recorded, while under 
them 208 subordinate tenures were found. Of these under-tenure-holders 
360 are resident and 233 are absentees, while of the haoladars themselves 
104 out of 111 are absentees and pure speculators. The rent paid by cultivating 
under-tenants in these haolas appears to average about Rs. 4 per acre ; but in 
addition tho haoladars realise heavy abwabs. The occupied area outside the 
haolas, which amounted only to 290 acres, belonged to raiyats in the cancelled 
haolas and a few old squatters. Three rates Rs. 4-8, 3-12 and Rs. 3 per acre 
were fixed on hasil (reclaimed) land only in this area. An area of 11,156 acres 
was available for colonisation in 1910 and has subsequently been largely 
reclaimed. The population of the estate was 626 in 1901, chiefly gaol birds, 
outcasts and desperadoes, many of whom had been converted by the magic of 
property into respectable citizens. There is an immense new alluvial formation 
to the south of this estate, which will not however he culturablo for many 


years. 

Figure* Of a.soBsment in forest 425. The details of assessment in the forest 

grants. grants are as follows:— 


NiUB O* BBTATB. 

Tanai 

No. 

Area 

under 
assess-! 
ment in 
aores. 

Revenue 
assessed 
in rupees. 

Bate of 
rent per 
acre paid 
by raiyats 

i Percent¬ 
age 

allowed i 
to i 
middle¬ 
men as 
profit, j 

Percent- 
nge of 
revenue 
assessed 
upon 
assets. 

Previous j 
revenue. 

. 

Nature of settlement. 

Barguna ... ~ «• 

0008 

5,126 

He. 

21,163 ( 

Rs. A. 

5 0 (a) 

9 0 

Rs. 

} 20 

70 

Be. 

16,160 

Mainly haoladars. 

Dhalua .. 

6007 

4.727 

21,344 { 

4 8 (a) 

9 0 

} * 

73 

16,523 

Ditto. 

Tiakhali . 

4600 

1,491 

3,246 

3 3 (6) 

80 

80 

1,306 

Haoladars. 

Kalamegha. 

4573 

too 

720 

3 14 (a) 

Nil 

100 

Nil 

Raiyatwari. 

Total 

... 

11,834 

46,463 


*** 

... 

83,987 



(а) Rents determined by the Revenue Officer. 

(б) Contractual rente ol tenants under middlemen accepted by the Revenue Officer. 

« 32 W q P ' , dated 26th August 1903, from the Secretary to the Board of Bevenue to the Director 

of Land Records. 
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Sundarban alluvium, 

426. The greater part of the accretions and islands which have been 

increased the area of the Sunderbans since the first 
Alluvial estates. resumptions are uncultivated, unhabited and devot¬ 

ed to pasturing large herds of cattle. Three came under assessment, one of 
which is a cultivated island in the Baleswar river, but the other two are un¬ 
inhabited islands in the Meghna Estuary, which were really unfit for assessment. 

427. Char Bholmara formed in 1866 as an island in the Baleswar river south 
of the Sundarban line. It was at first farmed with most unfortunate results, as 
the farmer in contravention of the terms of his lease let out the whole of’the char 
to 34 non-resident osat-haoladars, who settled tenants st a much higher rate of 
rent than the land, which is sandy, could bear. The farmers also levied heavy 
abwabs. The cultivators were in a wretched state and heavily in debt and they 
cried out for khas management. The farm and the osat-haolas were terminated 

and a raiyatwari settlement concluded with the 
Char Bhoimara. cultivators, whose rents were reduced from over 

six rupees an acre in the average to Rs. 4-4 an acre. One-tenth of the 
char provides good pasture, which although included in the holdings of the 
raiyats was not assessed. In addition the Collector helped the cultivators 
with loans to pay arrears of rent so that the farmer should not be able to get 
back into the island by purchase of their holdings. Colonisation cannot 
be expected until a tank with good water is provided in the island, while 
an embankment to keep out the high tides in the Baleswar, which is salt, 
would be very useful. By this assessment the revenue was increased from 
Rs. 1,125 to Rs. 1,890 despite the reduction in the cultivators’ rents. 

428. One island in the Meghna Estuary was Char Trailakya, which was 

resumed after the last diara survey and set'led 
Caar Traliakja. with ra i yats at a rental of Rs. 441. It sub. 

sequently transpired that the settlement was a bogus transaction and that the 
cultivators were really benamidars of the zamindars of Bauphal and Dasmina. 
In the meantime Babu Bipin Behari Mitra sued for the land as a reformation 
in situ of his permanently-settled estate and, although the Government had an 
exceedingly strong case, the suit was compromised in the High Court on the 
basis of the recognition of the plaintiff as a lessee. The land is good land and 
culturable, but it has been kept wastefully as a grazing ground. A lump rental 
of Rs. 1,000 was assessed upon it. 

429. The other estate in the Meghna Estuary is Sibar Char, which 

Sibar Char covers four islands, but not the whole of them. It 

r ir 1111 is a temporarily-settled private estate, because the 

rest of the islands to which it is an accretion are claimed as laud which was 
permanently settled at the time of the Permanent Settlement Actually they 
were not then in existence, but through oversight they have never been 
resumed. The land of Sibar Char, which is very extensive, is good land, but 
only 518 acres are cultivated, as the proprietor has settled most of the land 
with tenure-holders, who obtain an easy income from grazing dues and do not 
trouble to find cultivators. This estate was completed before assessment in 
the rest of the Sundarbans had begun and did not receive the attention which 
it merited. Both here and in Trailakya the question whether the land should 
he reserved as pasture or broken to the plough required serious consideration, 
as the two systems cannot thrive side by side. The revenue should have been 
fixed with an eye to the policy adopted and in Sibar Char clause VIII of 
Regulation VII of 1822 might profitably have been employed. As it was, 
the conditions and terms of the contracts made by the proprietor have been 
accepted, which involved amongst other anomalies the classification of 
3 tenants who hold 1,288 acres of grass and jungle as raiyats. The proprietor 
will continue to develop the estate for another 15 years in his own haphazard 
manner. The area of the estate is 4,373 acres and the revenue assessed upon 
the proprietor Rs. 4,464, 

430. In the whole of the Sundarbans 43 estates, with an area of 305 

square miles came under assessment, of which 36 
r e rZ“ ? n ry theSaidarb 8 e S ion ° f were “resumed mahals ” 4 forest estates and 3 

alluvial estates. During the course of the opera¬ 
tions nine estates in which middlemen intervened were converted into raiyatwari 
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estates so that after reassessment 12 estates .were settled with raiyats and 
32 with middlemen. Adopting the same tabular forms as were employed in 
dealing with other parts of the district, the area at the present compares 
with the area at the previous settlement in acres as follows:— 

Arc* assessed. Area unas-es.sed. Total. 

In ttie present settlement ... 186,115 59,404 195,520 

In the previous settlement ... 118,772 60,968 179,740 


The increase in area is due chiefly to alluvion, but also in some degree to 
erroneous measurement in previous surveys. Of the area unassessed on both 
occasions one-sixth was water. The revenue of this area before assessment was 
Rs. 2,19,532 and after assessment Rs. 3,48,319. The effect of the assessment 
upon different classes of tenants is obscured by the great expansion of cultiva¬ 
tion, while the increase in the area held kbas owing to the cancellation of 
terminable tenures is so great as to mako unreal any comparison of the rents 
paid by raiyats holding under Government. Thus before assessment only 
5,867 acres were so held whereas after assessment, the area became 15,123 acres 
upon which a rent of Rs. 47,357 was fixed at an average rate of Rs. 3-2 per 
acre. The moderation of this assessment is illustrated by the following 
summary of the rents paid by raiyats under middlemen which average nearly 
Rs. 5 per acre;— 


| AsSESBMKHT UFON KICDLEMBS ANP BAITATS BOLDJSO CNPEK HJDDLBMJIS. 



Pt»eudo*raiyats. 

Tenuro-holdors. 

| By both classes of middlemen. 



A roa. 

Boat. 

Area. 

Rent. 

Area 

reserved. 

Aren- 
sublet to 
raiyats. 

Rental ot 
raiyats. 



Acres. 

Es. 

Aero 8. 

B», 

Acre. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Boforc reMMinneot 
Alter ditto ... 

~ .. 

2,143 

2,643 

6,810 

8,736 

137,706 

138,026 

2,15,317 

3,16,027 

67,548 

64,627 

82,301 

73,942 

3,66,862 

3,58,476 


There was thus a reduction in middlemen’s profits from Rs. 1,45,725 to 
R's. 3l,713 ; but moro than half of tho vast area reserved by middlemen is 
cultivated by them or their servants and a great part of the remainder is 
culturable without any great expenditure of capital or trouble. 


Summary, 


431. It will be convenient to summarise for tho whole operation tho results 
of the revision of land revenue and the reassessment of the rent of the different 
classes of tenants. 

A total area of 373,325 acres or 583 square miles distributed in 280 

separate estates was brought under revision, of 
which 289,847 were assessed and 83,478 were 
treated as at present unfit for assessment. The 
revenue resulting from the revision was Rs. 7,87,472 against a previous 
revenue of Rs. 4,64,385 or an increase of Rs. 3,23,087 or 70 per cent. The 
assessment affected raiyats as follows:— 


Summary of revision of rent and 
revenue in the district. 



Raiyats under Govern¬ 
ment OR A PRIVATE 
PROPRIETOR. 

Raiyats under 
MIDDLEMEN. 

Total ov all baitats. 


Area. 

Rental. 

Rale per 
acre. 

Area. 

Rental. 

Rate per 
acre. 

Area. 

Rental, 

Rato per 
acre. 


Acieg. 

Us. 

Its. A. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

_ 

Rs. A, 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Bs. A. 

Before assessment . 

After ditto . 

48.118 

57,109 

9C.068 

1,92,198 

2 0 

3 6 

166,1(16 

150,721 

6,52,035 
C, 70,273 

4 0 

4 7 

213,283 

207.830 

7,48,103 

8,62,741 

S 8 

4 2 


Middlemen of all classes, who had held an area of 249,636 acres at a 
rental of Rs. 4,04,080 and with a surplus of Rs. 2,47,955 over the rents paid 
to them by raiyats were now assessed at Rs. 6,39,313 on an area of 259,190 
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acros and their surplus- was reduced to Rs 30,960; They had reserved 
however 108,469 of their acres; of which nearly half were cultivated or 
occupied with a letting’value of approximately two lakhs of rupees, while 
more than half of the remainder could be brought under cultivation without 
much trouble. Indeed under the spur of necessity a great deal of the forest 
and waste included in this area has been already, as it appears from extensive 
enquiries, brought under cultivation since the assessment was concluded. 
Finally the allowances granted to proprietors have been reduced from 
Rs. 31,815 to Rs. 26,653. On the whole the revenue immediately before 
assessment represented about 47 per cent, of the existing assets of the estates, 
while after assessment it represents 75 per cent, of the revised assets, The 
revised assets are not by any means the ultimate assets of the estates con¬ 
cerned. When the periods of the present settlement fall iu, an improvement 
in the assets of two lakhs of rupees may reasonably be expected, and this 
while maintaining the rents of raiyats fixed by the revenue authorities (as 
distinct from those fixed by contract,) sensibly lower than those in similar 
lands of permanently-settled estates. 

432. Although under the principles “ khanit paiit ” or land which produces 

no income to the tenant was left out of assessment, 

^ jW ‘ yet the area of “ khanit patit” differs considerably 

from the unassessed area. This was due ohiefly to the acceptance of contractual! 
rents, which had invariably been fixed as a lump rental upon the whole 
of a holding, the waste as well as the culturable and cultivated, but partly 
also to the imposition of a forest rate in some estates in the Sundarbans. 
Thus in the Sundarbans, although the khanit patit amounted to nearly 
100,000 acres, only 59,000 were unassessed. The figures for the whole area 
show both an increase in cultivation and a shrinkage of waste, but they show 
also that despite this approximately the same area was unassessed now as at 
the previous assessment. Uf this area one-eighth comprising rivers and 
.streams was unassessable — 





Percent¬ 
age of 
khanit 


pEBCBtrTAQB OP 


JIa9il 

area. 

Khauit 
patit area 

Area un- 

aasessed. 

ASS ESSEX) 

ABBA TO. 


in acres. 

in acres. 

patit to 
total area. 

in acres* 

Total 

area. 

Khanit 
patit area. 

,1t the provious'scttleraen.t 

186,527 

161,915 

45 

105,560 

81 

70 

In the, present settlement ... 

255,624 

117,700 

81 

83,478 

22 

71 


433, A few points of additional information are summarised below. In 

. . all the estates 10,429 acres were held by under- 

n er ra.yatg. raiyats, or 5 per cent, of the area held by raiyats, 

and they paid a reut of Rs. 56,658 or at a rate of Rs. 5-7 per acre. These 
rents were rarely touched by the revenue officer. 

434. The scale of allowances granted to middlemen was— 


45 per 

cent, of assets in 

1 

estate. 

40 

ditto 

7 

estates. 

Soale of allowances to middle* 30 

ditto 

14 

jy 

men. 25 

ditto 

24 

4 if 

20 

ditto 

21 

9} 

15 

ditto 

49 

99 


But in 38 estates this was the scale for resident middlemen and a lower 
scale; usually by 5 per cent., was granted to non-resident middlemen. These 
figures do not include the allowances granted in Sundarban estates which have 
been sufficiently examined in the tables specially relating to them. 

435. As regards raiyats holding under middlemen at a rate of rent 
. ........ fixed by private contracts, these contracts were 

r accepted m 102,000 acres paying a rent of 

Rs. 4,70,000 or at a rate of Rs. 4-9 per acre. They were modified 

g gJ2 
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in 49,000 acres where a rent of Rs. 1,98,000 was imposed involving a rate of 
Rs. 4 per acre. In a few cases a rent which bad been illegally enhanced was 
reduced, but the modification in the majority of cases was an enhancement by 
assessing increased area or increased cultivation in an individual holding or by 
bringing lower contractual rents up to the standard rate adopted for the village. 
In the cases of raiyats who held direct of Government or a private proprietor, 
the existing rates of rent were maintained (or in a few eases reduced) in one* 
third of the total area held by such raiyats and enhanced in the remaining two* 
thirds. An abstract by thanas has been prepared (Appendix K) to show how 
the rates in the temporarily-settled area compare with the rates paid by raiyats 
in the permanently-setted estates in each thaoa. 

436. In all the private estates and in the great majority of the Govern- 

„ . , , , x ment estates, the currency of the assessment was 

Penod of settlement. fixed ^ ^ ^ 8hort bufc under 

the present law and in the circumstances of Bakarganj imperative. The rent of 
an occupancy raiyat under the Bengal Tenancy Act is fixed for 15 years and 
is liable to alteration thereafter, so that there is no legal objection to a middle¬ 
man enhancing the rents of his raiyats after that time. The middlemen in 
the temporarily-settled area have shown themselves so rapacious that to fix a 
term of more than 15 years would inevitably mean that the Revenue Officer in 
•©assessment would be confronted with heavy enhancements extorted by them. 
Apart from this danger, there are so many estates which were not reassessed 
during the present settlement and whose periods expire at very different dates 
that to impose a uniform date of expiry upon the estates under assessment 
would have been no advance towards the imposition of a uniform date of 
reassessment for the entire temporarily-settled area in tho district. Such a date 
is very desirable in the amount of work of which it would relieve the Collector 
in the making of partial reassessments, but under the present law it is impos¬ 
sible. To obtain such a date not only the Tenancy Act but Regulation VII 
of 1822 would require amendment. The ideal term of settlement in Bakarganj 
is 25 years, which in the short-lived generations of the district would involve a 
revision of rent and revenue once end once only in tho lifetime of each 
generation. 

437. In addition to the work of assessment heretofore described three 

estates with an area of over 20,000 acres—Falcon, 

Miscellaneous revenue work J a ^ a bandhu and Ramjanpur—which have subse- 
done during the operations. *- .. , , .1 ,. . . . 

quently been transferred to other districts, were 
assessed, while a great deal of miscellaneous work in the temporarily-settled 
area was done by tho settlement staff. A killabandi Burvey was made in the 
south of Sahabazpur to facilitate the colonisation of that area and to reduce the 


expense of survey in future assessments. At the same time investigations were 
made and terms proposed for the admission of colonists into the waste land 
estates of that quarter. In char Krishna Prasad a huge grant to the south of 
Manpura, which had been given in terms of dangerous vagueness, tho progress 
of cultivation was examined, the terms of the grant modified and its boundaries 
surveyed and clearly defined. The resumption proceedings in char Megha and 
char JBuller were re-examined with the result that a large area of char land of 
great potential value was secured for Government. Terms and contracts were 
suggested for colonists and char Buller was surveyed on the killabandi system 
to assist its cultivation. A local examination was made into the clearances in 


the 99 years’ leases and although abortive in most cases, because of fraudulent 
clearance-certificates granted in the past, it resulted in two cases in action 
against the proprietors on lines suggested by the Settlement Officer. Finally 
the new policy in the Sundarbans, involving the abandonment of experiments 
with so-called capitalists, the selection of bona-fide cultivators as colonists, 
the formation of a colonisation office and the assumption by the State of the 
direct administration of the property, developed on thy lines suggested by the 
Settlement Officer. The settlement staff supplied the district also with its 
colonisation officer so that it may bo hoped the lessons learned by the long 
investigations into the temporarily-settled area will not be entirely lost. 

438. Those lessons must sufficiently appear from this long account of 
these resettlement operations. The most important lesson is intimately 
connected with the record-of-rights. Whether tho interests of Government or 
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the interests of the cultivators be considered, it appears vital to the proper 
Necessity of maintenance of the management of the temporarily-settled area that 
reoord-of-rights in the tempora- the rocord-of-rights should be maintained and 
niy-sjttied area. corrected up to date. It is chimerical to suppose 

that a staff whose main business is the collection of revenue will have sufficient 
time or interest for that kind of attention which alone can ensure the welfare 
of the tenants in the estates. Maintenance would not be an excessive 
charge, when the large additional inoome. which is derived from the tempo¬ 
rarily-settled area is borne in mind, and it would not be an unproductive 
charge in a district in which new land is always forming and fresh soil is 
always being broken to the plough. Government interests in the estuaries 
of the great rivers and along their banks must continue to suffer until a map 
is made annually of all new lands formed during the year. Colonisation 
schomos both in the Sundarbans and in Sahabazpur would gain greatly by 
the surveys being kept continually up to date. The cultivators on tho other 
hand would be secured effectually against extortion and eviction by their 
landlords, security which would be almost as costly to provide in other way 
and would have no such corollary advantages. 


CHAPTER III. 

PROCEEDINGS AFTER THE PINAL PUBLICATION OP THE RECORD-OF-RIGHTS. 

Introductory. 

439. Although the proceedings connected with the preparation of a 
record-of-rights appear naturally to be complete with the final publication 
of that record, there are in fact several operations which still remain to be 
carried through by the settlement staff. In the first placo a proportion of 

the cost of the operations is to be recovered 
publication™ necessary altor final from the landlords and tenants for whose benefit it 

was prepared. Advantage is taken of this oppor¬ 
tunity to present to each landlord and tenant, as he pays his cost, a copy 
of the village map and a copy of the khewat or knatian which has been 
prepared for him. In the second place the Bengal Tenancy Act provides in 
section 105 an opportunity for landlords or tenants to obtain the settlement 
of fair rents by a revenue officer, in section 106 an opportunity by which 
parties aggrieved by any entry in the record-of-rights may sue for its 
alteration and obtain a formal trial of the question in issue by the methods of 
the civil court and in section 108 A a means by which an admitted error in 
the record-of-rights may be formally corrected. 

Applications for the settlement of fair rents under section 105 must be 
made within two months from the date of the certificate of final publication, 
disputes under section 106 must be filed within three months from the date of 
the certificate of final publication and applications under section 108A must 
be filed within one year of final publication. 

In the matter of time recovery of costs under section 114 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act comes first; but as the estimated expenditure on case-work is 
also included in the amount recovered and as the accounts of expenditure 
include this work, it will be more advantageous to deal with the oase-work 
first. 


Cases under section 105. 

410. In the area in which settlement of Land Revenue is not being made 
any landlord or tenant may apply for the settlement of a fair and equitable 
rent in respect of the land held by tho tenant. This may be done [sec¬ 
tion 105 (2;] in respect of tenancies already paying a rent fixed by private 
contract which has been recorded as liable to enhancement and in respect of 
tenancies for which no rent has as yet been settled, but which have been 
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recorded as liable to pay rent'. The revenue officer is not given an entirely 

free hand in settling rents; He must presume until 
Provisions of the law for the the contrary is proved that the existing rent is 
rovo^is^ofbJfng assessed wlien fail ’ and equitable; but he may [section 105(6)]; 

accept compromises between landlord and tenant, 
although only after he has satisfied himself that the amount agreed upon is fair 
and equitablo, and he may [section 105 (5)] also himself suggest a rent, 
which, if both landlord and tenant accept, will be recorded as a fair and 
equitable rent. Failing agreement he will [section 105 (4) J himself determine 
a rent with regard to the rules laid down in the Aot for the guidance of Civil 
Courts iu altering rents. 

The applicant may not impugn the correctness of any entry in the 
record of rights; but the defendant may (section 105A), and, if he do, the 
revenue officer will proceed to decide the point in issue. 

In settling rents, the procedure for the trial of suits is prescribed (section 

107) and the decision has the force and effect of a Civil Court decree between 
the parties, while there is a bar section 109) to the ordinary jurisdiction of 
the Civil Courts. An appeal (section 109A)lies to a Special Judge appointed 
by the Local Government and a second appeal to the High Court on any matter 
in issue except the rent settled, while a power of revision is reserved (section 

108) to the Local Government where thero has been no appeal. 

The grounds upon which a rent may be legally altered are various. 

In the first place (section 52) the rent of all tenants may be increased or 
diminished for an alteration in the area of the tenancy, provided the alteration 
be real and not fictitious. 


In the second place the rate of rent* may be enhanced or reduced on 
several grounds. 

The rent of a tonure-holder may be enhanced (section 7) up to the 
limit of the customary rate payable by persons holding similar tenures in 
the vicinity or, in the absence of such customary rate, to what is fair 
and equitable provided that not less than 10 per cent, of the net profits 
is allowed after; deducting the expenses of collection. The Court must 
further consider the circumstances of creation and the improvements made 
by the tenant. Before such enhancement can be given, the applicant must 
show* that the existing rent is not fair and equitable. 

There is no ground upon which a tenure-holder may obtain a reduction 
in. the rate of his rent. 


The rent of an occupancy raiyat holding on a money-rent may (section 30) 
be enhanced on four grounds, two of which are of general and two of special 
application. The general grounds are that the rent is without sufficient reason 
below the prevailing rate paid by occupancy raiyats for land of a similar 
description and with similar advantages in the neighbourhood or that there 
has been a rise in the average local prices of staple food crops during the 
currency of the present rent. The special grounds are that the productive 
powers, of the land have increased either by fluvial action or by a landlord’s 
improvement. As neither of these special grounds was urged in Bakarganj, 
it is unnecessary to deal further with them beyond remarking that lands in 
alluvial areas are usually let at a high sdami and at a high rent in anticipa¬ 
tion of improvement by fluvial action, which accounts for tho absence of cases 
brought on this ground which might otherwise in a river district like 
Bakarganj be considered something of an anomaly. The determination of 
the prevailing rate is governed in Bakarganj by section 31 of the Tenancy 
Act and not by section 31A, which has not been extendod to this district. 
The general principles governing the determination are that the prevailing 
rate is not an average rate, but the rate actually paid and current for 
land of a similar description and with similar advantages in tenancies held 
by a largo majority of the occupancy raiyats in the locality, f When the 
prevailing • rate has once been determined, it cannot (section 31 B) 
at any future time be again determined at a higher rate. A rise in prices 


* item Chandra Chaudhury t. Kali Prosonno Bahadur, I. L. B,, 56 Cal. (1899), p, 882, 
f Sital Mandal v. Prosonno Mayee D"bya, I. L B , 21 Cal., p. 886 [1894]. 

Sudhu Singh r. Bamanoogralall, 9 W. B., p. 83 [1868], 
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can only be proved (section 32) by the comparison of the average prices in a 
decennial period closing with the date of the application and in a previous 
decennial period solected by the.court and the amount of the rise shall be in 
any case subject to a deduction of one-third. 

The rent of an occupancy raiyat holding at a money-rent may be reduced 
on proof of permanent deterioration in the soil or of a fall in the average local 
prices of food crops, while an occupancy raiyat, who pays rent in kind, 
or his landlord may apply (soction 40) to an officer making a settlement 
of rent for the commutation of his produce-rent into a monoy-rent. 

All enhancements may be made progressive (sections 8 and 36) over a 
period of five years, if likely to cause hardship. 

441. This summary of the law is necessary for an understanding of the 
operations in Bakarganj district under this section, the results of which are 
detailed in the following statement. It may be promised, that althoug'h in 

. thoory section 105 applies equally to a landlord 
Employed exclusively for the seeking enhancement and a tenant seeking reduction 

enhancement of rent. „ P ..... . , . . . ,Y •• 

of rent, m fact it is only employed tor the increase 
of rent. There were only seven applications for decrease of rent in the district, 
all on the ground of diminution in area and .mostly decreed, but none have been 
included in the statement:— 


Clsaa ol tenant. 

INORHA8E OF KENT GBAINTED UNDUE SECTION 10S. j 

Total 

number 

of 

applica¬ 

tions. 

Existing 

rental. 

Withdrawn oh 
HB rusfio. 

AilowsD. 

IHCBBASE quanted foe— 

Total 

increase. 

No. 

Existing 

rental. 

No. 

Existing 

rental. 

Excess 

area. 

'Rise in 
prices. 

Prevail¬ 
ing rate. 

Other 

ground. 

(section 

7). 



a<. 


Bs. 


R«. 

Bs. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Tenuro-holdars 


1,01.090 



1,280 

47.383 

5.8*3 


145 

470 

9,158 

Kuiyata. 

9,178 

1,44,167 

4,213 

67,709 

4,900 

76,409 

17,705 


882 


21,150 


Tim statement is based on the original deoreei ot the revenue courts. 


442. In ordor to analyse the statement it will be necessary to 
Summary of the results in the consider tho case of tenures and holdings 
case of tenures. separately. The following table summaries the 

result of cases in respect of tenures :— 


Name of thana. 

Existisq rental 

IN CASUS— 

Increase 
of ren t 
decreed. 

Percentage 
on previous 
rental. 

Name of thana. 

BiisTwa Rental 

Ilf GASEft— 

Increase 

Of rent : 
decreod. 

Percentage 

U/l 

provtoui* 

ceiiiaL 

Which 

failed. 

, Which 
succeeded. 

Which 

failed. 

Which 

succeeded. 


Bs. 

Ke. 

Bs. 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 


Bflriafcl 

700 

28 

49 

175 

Baufnl. 

706 

302 

88 


HSkarguni ... 

823 


22 

32 

PacuSkhKli ... 

2,136 

5,737 

1,839 


Nalchniti ... 

751 

908 

208 

23 


6,677 

106 

no 


Gaurnadi ... 

1.980 

362 

144 

40 

Imtuli ... 

2,078 

2,001 

678 


Mahemliganj 

1,027 

1 Hft 

53 

29 






JhSl&kSU ... 

1,802 

137 

51 

37 

Swarupkfftl ... 

2,208 

331 

120 

38 






Piro 2 pur 

8f>7 

247 

4H 

20 






EbSndSrl 

10,330 

13,345 

2,084 


BholS. 

2,974 

1.603 

G70 

42 

MathbariS tM . 

12,807 

19,664 

V,m 


BarabSnuddin 

4,962 

1.654 

1,177 

70 






443. It is impossible to comment on these figures. In Bakarganj a tenure- 
holder may bo a small man, cultivating all his land or cultivating a part and 
sublotting tho remainder, or he may be a mere middleman or a landlord on a 
large scale. Tho courts made no attempt to keep these classes distinct, but 
meted out the same treatment to all alike. Probably the large majority of cases 
were filed against small men. Some of the failures were no doubt due to a 
settlement out of court; but the large majority failed either owing to technical 
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flaws or to the inability of the landlord to prove a previous measurement 

in absence of which an application for assessment 

Analysis of the results. 0 f excess area must fail. In the successful eases 

almost the whole of the increase was granted for excess area. This is not 
surprising, as most of the tenures had been entered in the record-of-rights 
as held at a fixed reDt and in such cases an increase in area was the only 
ground which would entitle the landlord to any increase of rent. 

The complete failure of the landlords in the Sadar subdivision is remark¬ 
able. A certain number of cases were however compromised out of court; 
but in general the landlords were small men who had never been able to 
measure their lands and were thus unable to offer legal proof of excess area. 

Half the cases were filed in thanas Bhandaria and Mathbaria: but of 
these almost one-half failed. The failures were chiefly due to mismanagement 
by the Court of Wards (Syedpur Estate! which was most unfortunate. This 
estate consists partly of forest and partly of bil and there can be no doubt 
that many tenure-holders are holding large areas for which they are paying no 
rent; but the strict proof demanded for a decree was not forthcoming. In 
Bhandaria the Dacca Nawab’s family obtained the larger part of the increase 
decreed; but the opposition was bitter, partly because feelings of resentment 
had been stirred up by a private survey and attempted enhancement, which 
the previous Manager had made in order to forestall the record-of.rights, and 
partly because the Racha river which has become saline within the last 
15 years has reduced the fertility of the soil in its periodical inundations. 
The Nawab’s Agent perhaps pressed his legal rights too hard hero and the 
revenue officer might have granted some set-off for deterioration of the soil, 
where the tenure-holder was not a pure middleman. Mathbaria has been 
reclaimed from forest within the memory almost of old men and in the course 
of reclamation many tenure-holders have absorbed areas for which they pay no 
rent. Kumar Narendra Mitra and the Bamna landlords obtained most of the 
increase. The failures were due, as in Bhandaria, to the Syedpur Estate. 

The forest thanas, Patuakhali, Galachipa and Amtali, were responsible for 
most of the cases in the Patuakhali subdivision and the Nawab of Dacca, 
chiefly in his Aila Phuljhuri Estate, was the most successful landlord. The 
failures in Galachipa were in the islands, where an auction purchaser, Bepin 
Behari Mitra of Hooghly, hoped to appease the hostility of his tenure-holders 
by tacitly admitting the fixity of their rents and another landlord, Upendra 
Nath Sen of Basanda, compromised his cases but of Court. 

In the island of Sahabazpur, the cases were numerous, but very unsuccess¬ 
ful. The landlords were usually unable to prove excess area and many tenants 
by the production of 20 years’ rent receipts set up the presumption under 
section 50 of fixity of rent which the landlords were unable to rebut. In 
Barahanuddin thana alone in all the district were enhancements extensively 
granted on other grounds than excess area. 

444. 736 appeals were filed to the Special Judge of which 323 failed 

The result of the successful appeals may be 
•^ ppefl18, summarised as follows:— 


Increase granted, when tho Lower Court had 
refused it ... ••• 

Additions granted to what the Lower Court had 
allowed ... ... 

Beduotions made in what the Lower Court had 

allowed ... ••• ■** 

Increase refused, where the Lower Court had 

granted it ••• 


Oases. 

Amount. 


Bs. 

21 

548 

352 

2,167 

36 

131 

4 

144 


The Special Judge in bis appellate decisions made no distinction between 
tenures and holdings so that the comments made later in dealing with 
holdings apply equally to tenures. 
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445. Applications for the settlement of a fair rent in respect of the. hold¬ 
ings of raiyats were more equally distributed 
Ewultot the eases concerning throughout the district, The following statement 
holdings. refers to the permanently settled portion of the 

district only and shows the general effect of the proceedings:— 


Naus op Thana. 


Rniihitl 
BSkancaJ 
\alchitt 
Bavphal 
Batuakbali 
Gu'.a liijia 
(1 

M»hnaig«nj 

Bholft 

HarShinudd 
Jhal kati 
Svarupk iti 
Plrozpur 
BbAiulftriS 
Mat! 5 i \5 
Ainlali 


Total 


Area held 
by raiyats 
iti thana. 


Arties, 

( 3.930 
63,404 
iil ,205 
77,351 
l io, two 
1:1,513 
133.274 
l:fS,«>C8 
1151,83 ► 
137,017 
47,207 
* 2,033 
•15, Mil) 
159,447 
02,019 
11 . 4.143 

7,379,'78 


KPFECT op APPLICATION UNOEB SBLTION 105 UPON B4IYAT8. 


Ar*» for 
which 
.• pol’ca- 
lion was 
uiude. 


Percentage 
on rat.vat- 
wan area 
in thana. 


A rea in 
wh ich 

applica¬ 
tion wa-> 
SJ’CChSS- 

ful 


Pcrcen t* 
age on 
raiyatwari 
area of 
thana. 


Total 
amount of 
increase 
grunted. 


Percent¬ 
age of 
increase 
on 

previous 

rental. 


Percent¬ 
age of 
increase 
on 

raiyat¬ 
wari 
rental of 
thana. 


Acr» s. 

377 

•53 

Acres. 

?.26*62 

‘85 

Rs. 

195 

Per cent. 

28 

•OG 

S><8 

’S3 

m*79 

*16 

153 

49 

*04 

03 

2 94 

848*48 

2 71 

24) 

32 

*16 

1,142 

2,031 

1A7 

450 49 

•53 

386 

17 

*09 

2 20 

2,0tl7';'3 

1 73 

•2, >00 

13 

*20 

1,507 

1*84 

156-20 

*A 2 

l9li 

53 

•03 

6,745 

3,820 

4-31 

1,435'73 

1*19 

641 

19 

*10 


1,705-45 

1*37 

780 

12 

*12 

2.337 

1*01 

1,510’15 

1-23 

1,369 

26 

*31 

o,Bua 

6-93 

7,2.’.i'!8 

5*29 

7,230 

43 

1*93 

8.18 

1*83 

443-49 

*94 

057 

23 

*29 

5,253 

1 1,62.: 

6'40 

2,5 J 7'"9 

3*00 

4,008 

45 

1*89 

3*55 

816*14 

1 78 

655 

2) 

*33 

I 1,151 

3*90 

573*89 

i*94 

929 

27 

*67 

2,105 

330 

l,L0P2i 

175 

1.032 

17 

*82 

| 686 

*60 

37i'28 

*32 

164 

22 

•06 

1 3 '.£81 

i 

3*00 

21,713*54 

1*00 

at,iso 

31. 



This italomcnt shows the oii 'inal wnik of the Revenue Oouits. In retrials ordered by the Special Judge a total 
addition cf Its, sliS was imeie to the enhancement. 


446. This statement displays very clearly what a small proportion of land¬ 

lords took advantage of the settlement to obtain an 
for tie few cases filed increase in their rent-roll. This was due partly no 
by landlords. doubt to a disinclination to disturb existing harmo¬ 

nious relations and still more to the circumstance that landlords of compact 
estates had in many cases obtained an enhancement very recently by private 
arrangement. In many cases also joint landlords, who are not permitted by 
law to make applications singly, wero unable to agree to make them jointly. 
There can bo no doubt however that the great check to the filing of applications 
■was the large expenditure involved which frightened many of the larger land¬ 
lords and entirely excluded the smaller men under whom the groat majority of 
raiyats in Bakarganj hold. 

447. Of the 9,173 applications filed, 3,514 were dismissed on technical 

grounds or withdrawn. A considerable number of 

Analysis of the results, these were no doubt compromised out of Court and 

many others were filed in haste and contained 
technical flaws which made prosecution impossible. In some cases lack of means 
was responsible for withdrawals and in others, chiefly in Sahabazpur, the 
impression that under section 105 the tenant could raise the presumption of 
section 50 by producing uniform rent-receipts, whereas High Court rulings 
destroy the value of such a presumption in the ordinary Civil Courts after 
a record of rights has been prepared. 

Enhancement was refused ou the merits in 699 cases, chiefly in Jhalakati, 
Swarupkati and Bliola. In these cases the landlord either failed to prove that 
tho tenant was holding areas for which he was paying no rent or was unable to 
rebut the presumption of fixity of rent raised by a uniform payment for 20 
years. 

Proceeding to the successful cases, of the total increase of Rs. 21,150, 
81 per cent., or nearly lls. 18,000, was given for additional area, 14 pet 
cent., or Rs. 3.000, on account of rise in prices and little over one per cent., 
or Rs. 28 ?, on the ground of prevailing rate. The greater part of this also 
was granted in one thana, Gaurnadi, and iD one mauza, Purba Char Sarikal 
where tho estate had previously belonged to Government and the rates 
at which the tenants held were very low. The cases were hotly fought and 

H H 
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resulted in an increase of rate from 12 annas to 18 annas a lighct, which iff 
considerably Pss than the rate prevailing in the neighbouring mauzas. 

The enhancement allowed for rise of prices was spread over several 
thana‘s and was always 2f or 3 annas in the rupee. 

448. In the Sadar subdivision applications were extensively made in 


„ , , ,,, Gaurnadi and Mehendigani, but sparingly in all 

et«i c acooun o e cases. 0 t) ]er thauas except Jhalakati. Over 70 per cent. 

of the Gaurnadi cases failed. Theso were almost entirely the caseB of the Court 
of Wards (Haturia Estate), which filed over 700 caste and obtained in the 


Lower Court a total enhancement of Rs, 4 in six cases, the other eases 
being dismissed on a technical ground , which the Special Judge in appeal' 
decided was no bar to a decree ; but the appeal only affected a few cases. Half 
of the Mehendiganj cases were withdrawn or dismissed ; but a considerable 


proportion of these were compromised out of Court. In Jhalakati the Keora 
Common Manager was successful in 116 eases out of 150 cases, but the’Court 
of Wards (Estates Madhabpaisa and Syedpu-r) was very unsuccessful and the 
Nawab of Dacca lost 50 on the merits and withdrew 70 more. 


In the Hrozpur subdivision applications in Swarupkati were very 
numerous; but only half were successful. Most of the successful cases were 
in respect of land in the bils which have been parti illy reclaimed within 
the last 25 or *30 years. The tenant selects a piece of higher land and agrees 
to pay rent on the area culturable on the understanding th *.t his rent will be 
liable to proportionate increase for the area which he may from time to 
time bring under cultivation. The average rate of rent is Rs. 5 per Itmi 
or Re. 1 13 odd per acre. No enhancement of this rate was granted, but 
increases oi rent for additional area were extensive. The chief landlord in 
these hi s is Tarakanta Das Bhuiya, zamindar of Habibpur. The cases of 
Baikantha Nath Biswas of Jalabari, which lay chiefly in the settled area, 
completely failed One group of cases in this thana was a curious example 
of the tendency of the law to breed further litigation. In mauza Chalitabari 
Kali Erasanna Das, a pleader of Firozpur, sued for settlement of fair rents 
in respect of a large area of bil which had been reclaimed by the tenants of 
Habibpur, but which he had obtained by a decree of the High Couit after 
heavy litigation. The revenue officer held that in filing the applications, 
the landlord had declared his intention to treat the Habibpur tenants as his 
tenants and he therefore determined a fair rent; but the Special Judge reversed 
the decision on the ground that no man may be compelled to be another’s 
tenant against his will as he may prefer ejectment; and the proper remedy 
of the landlord was to eject. The appeals were really fought by the 
Habibpur zamindar as a last effort in his long litigation with his rival; 
but there can be no doubt that when decrees for ejectment are obtained 
the tenants will accept the rival landlord in preference to abandoning their 
houses. In this thana also there -were over 100 applications by tenants for 
commutation under section 40, Bengal Tenancy Act; but the revenue 
officer held, erroneously it seems, that he had no jurisdiction and referred 
the applicants to the Collector, to whom however they do not appear to 
have resorted. 

In Matbaria and Bhandaria a large number of petty cases were 
withdrawn or unsuccessful. Considerable increases of rent tor additional area 


were obtained by the Dacca Nawab in B'tandaria and by the Bamna, Sona- 
khali, Halta and Debnatlipur landlords in Matbaria. In Pirozpur most of 
the cases were unsuccessful. 


In Patuakhali subdivision half the applications were in Petuakhali 
Thana and a large increase was granted for additional area. The principal 
landlord was the Nawab of Dacca and many of his cases were compromised. 
In the islands of Galaehipa Bipin Behari Mitra of Hooghly was successful in 
117 cases, obtaining an enhancement from the Court in half the cases at 
2 annas 6 pies per rupee for rise in prices after be had compromised with the 
remaining tenants for an enhancement of 3 annas in the rupee. 

In the Sahabazpur island and especially in Thana Barahanuddin applications 
were veiy extensive, as the Dakshin Shahabazpur operations had familiarised 
landlords with this method of increasing their rent-roll. The chief applicants 
were Uniabaudhu Sen, a pleader of Barisal, the zamindars of Gopalpur Miraa- 
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Hagar an 1 Uttar Shahabazpur and Haiidas Acharjya and hia brothers, who 
hold a patni over 8 annas of Zamindari Krishnadebpur. The enhancements 
granted were large, amounting to 40 per cent, of the existing rental, but were 
chiefly for additional area. Many tenants howevor were able to raise the 
presumption under section 50 and obtain a decision that their rents were not 
liable to enhancement and: the landlords taking fright withdrew many other 
cases in the anticipation that the presumption could.not be raised in the ordin¬ 
ary civil courts. Rents are generally low in thana Barahanuddin so that the 
enhancement, usually about 3 annas in the rupee, which was freely given on 
the ground of rise in prices, will prove no hardship 

The most successful landlord in this subdivision was Dinabandhu Ssn, 
who got enhancements in 539 out of 549 cases covering 2,520 acres and 
increased his rent roll from Rs. 4,410 to Rs. 7,174. Thoso cases had a curious 
history. An enhancement in rata of 25 per cent, on tho ground of rise in 
prices was allowed, where the old areas could not be proved. Where the old 
areas could be proved, enhancement was allowed either by assessing the addi¬ 
tional area at the average net rate of existing rents or on the rise in prices, 
provided that in n ^ case was the enhancement to fall below 25 per cent. 
Neither judgment nor schedule shows what the increase in area was or the 
average existing rates at which excess lands are to be assessed ; but the rent- 
roll shows the existing rates to be Rs. 12-8 per kani for bastu (homestead) and 
Rs. 29 per kani for basil (cultarable area). Half these taken together or 
Rs 31-4 was taken as the existing rato and the new'rent settled on this basis. 
Considering that the proportion of bastu to kasil in a holding is usually about 
1 to 10, this method besides being contrary to law was very uhfair and 
accounts for the very large enhancement of 63 per cent, given in these 
cases. The tenants appealed to the Special Judge, but every appeal except 
one was dismissed because the appellanfs did not file copies of the judgment 
and schedule in time. There was only one judgment and schedule, which 
were long and expensive to copy ; and the tenants very naturally did not grasp 
the necessity of supplying the Judge with 300 copies of them. The single 
remaining appeal was postponed sine die and finally dismissed a year later 
without the appellant having been heard. The landlord obtained decrees, 
in 19 cross cases, with which he filed only one copy of the judgment and 
schedule. This decision created consternation amongst the raiyats in Sahabaz- 
pur and accounts for the large number of compromises made by the tenants 
both in other cases of the same landlord and also in cases of other landlords. 

419. 1,4L0 appeals were filed to the Special Judge, of which 734 were 

, unsuccessful. The result in those which were 

ppea 3 ‘ successful may be tabulated as follows 


Number of oases in which the Judge allowed enhancement 
where no enhancement had previously been given 
Number of oasts in which the Judge allowed enhancement 
additional to what had previously been given 
Number of oases in which the Judge reduced enhancement 
which hal previously been allowed 
.Number of cases in whiohthe Judge rejected enhancement 
which had previously been allowed 


Cases. 

Amount, 


Rs. 

58 

203: 

410 

1,602 

5 7 

131 

51 

732 


450. The great majority of the successful appeals were against certain 

deductions made by the revenue officers, following 
Eu mgs of interest. the example of Mr. Beatson-Bell in Bamna. These 

deductions, usually 5 or 10 per cent, were made from the total increase for 
additional area to compensate for possible error in the previous measurement 
by the landlord, which was made with a rod in the native fashioD. In addi¬ 
tion, where in individual cases the increase was large, the landlord was not given 
his “ full pound, of flash,” the increase being modified so as to make them fair 
and equitable, as contemplated by the third clause of section 53. The Special 
Judge, Mr. Ezechiel, held in appeal in one case that there was no reason to 
.assume that the error ip the previous measurement by the landlord wax 

Hi! 2. 
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always in the landlord's favour and in the other that it “ did not seem fair 
and equitable summarily and arbitrarily to reduce the re at payable by a tenant 
on the newly assessed area, merely because the total rent so payable is greatly 
in excess of what he has been paying hitherto.” In these views the other 
Special Judge, Mr. P, Gr. Cammiade, agreed, stigmatising the deduction as 
illogical and the reductions as arbitrary. In the great majority of such cases 
the amount claimed iu appeal was very small. 

The enhancements allowed by the Special Judge were occasionally severe, 
as in the case of Bara Manika where existing rents were quintupled. The 
enhancement was allowed on the ground of prevailing rates and came into force 
at once. Probably the Judge had not examined the practical effect of his 
decision, when he gave his decree. Tho Special Judge has one great advan¬ 
tage over the revenue officer in these cases, as he has only to deal with the 
accommodating resentment of the pleader, whereas they have to consider 
the passionate interest of the tenants whose profits are in danger. 

451. The landlords were bitterly disappointed with the proceedings under 
section 105. They complained alike of the cost and of the result. They 
regarded the procedure as a means provided by Government, by which they 
could legally obtain an increase in their rent-rollj a view for which historically 
there is some justification as when the legislature in passing the Bengal 
Tenancy Act limited the enhancement obtainable by private contract which 
had often been harsh and arbitrary, it introduced section 105 partly to affotd 
the landlord a legal means of increasing his rent-roll and partly to resume the 
old function of the state in Moghul times of fixing the proportion of their 
produce Mich cultivators should pay. The landlords therefore anticipated 
from this provision some compensation for the heavy expenses they had borne 
in the preparation of a record-of-rights. In the case of tenure holders they 
were not prepared to incur the odium which would accrue, if they challenged 
the fixity of rent which local custom assumes to be the privilege" of 

_. tenure-holders; but they anticipated a full 

W.fftho resuUs 0111 ° £ andlords ’ assessment of rent upon excess areas, which the 

tenure holders held without paymont of rent. - 
In the case of raiyats they looked forward to a considerable enhancement 
of rate as well as to the assessment of additional areas. That both tenure- 
holders and raiyatB hold excess aieas for which they ore not paying 
rent is notorious in a district which has largely been reclaimed from 
forest in recent times, while the unequal rates prevailing in neighbouring 
villages has often caused comment and the rise in the price of rice is a matter 
of common knowledge ; yet tho landlords found it difficult to prove any of these 
grounds and complained of the expense in which the Civil Court procedure 
involved them. The larger landlords had a special ground of complaint in the 
distribution of their cases between several courts sitting at different places; 
but this was unavoidable, if the work was to be completed within a reason¬ 
able time. 

452. It must be admitted that there was much to justify complaints. In 
truth the technicalities of the Civil Procedure Code are out of place in an 
application for the enhancement of rent and, while they make the emplovment 
of pleaders essential, they also necessitate a trial at headquarters where stamps, 
petition-writers and other Civil Court conveniences are to be obtained. In the 
larger groups of cases many months were taken in making them ready for 

. .... trial. Notices must be seived on every co-sharer 

tbe ( ircomplSL' iUBtl£cBti0n f ° r te ? ant » ev0I 7 minor must be provided with a best 

friend, every death or transfer be formally and 
regularly recorded. Many cases also had to be withdrawn for defects in the 
plaint which had little or no bearing on tho question of fair rent and which 
were due to the haste in which they were filed owing to the shortness of the 
period allowed by the law. When cases finally came to trial, the landlords 
were at once involved in new difficulties. In order to prove excess area, it is 
necessary to show that there was a measurement at the inception of the 
tenancy and that the land at the present measurement is greater than tho 
land at that measurement after conversion into the same standard.* Few 


0 Gouri Patra v, iicily, 1.1 , It., 20 Cal, 679. 
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amongst the landlords in the northern thai\gs at least have ever measured their 
lands and fewer still can produce continuous or complete papers of re-measure¬ 
ment. In many oases where there Could be no real doubt of an increase in 
area the landlord had to compromise or lose the case. In order to prove 
prevailing rate the landlord had to prove the rates at which the majority of the 
neighbouring tenants bald similar lands with similar advantages, which in a 
trial under the forms of Civil Procedure can only be done by bringing 
hundreds of witnesses into court for oral examination at prohibitive expense. 
Otherwise the landlord can only get enhancement up to the lowest of the varying 
ratesf which was probably the rate pX which the tenant already held. In 
Bftkaiganj moreover there are few villages in which prevailing rate or rates 
exist. To prove an increase in the productive powers of the land is at all times 
a difficult matter. The only ground left for the landlord was the rise in prices 
which was easy enough of proof, but was often not included in the plaint. This 
is at any time a dcbateable ground of enhancement and perhaps unfair in the 
case of small subsistence holdings. Measured in decennial periods the rise of 
prices lias amounted to 9 per cent, in Bakarganj in 20 years. 

In the matter of excess area the landlords were perhaps treated hardly. 
Many of their cases related to waste land areas which had been brought under 
cultivation within the memory of man. The revenue courts following the 
High Court ruling insisted on proof of a previous measurement, even where 
the holding of large excess areas was matter of common knowledge; but 
measurement is rarely made in tracts of waste, as it is not only difficult and 
expensive, but from the absence of distinctive physical features is likely also to 
be useless. It is probable too that the ruling applied to settled areas, where 
the existence of any land paying no rent was open to doubt. In any case 
tenure-holders were not ignorant men of the plough, who required special 
machinery to safeguard their interests As an illustration of what the landlords 
complained of, tlie case of Taksimi Taluk Brindaban Chandra Sen, which 
belongs to Raja Sriaath Roy Bahadur of Bhagyakul and other members of 
his family and lies within the S.edpur zimindari partly outside and partly 
inside the Bhandaria bil may be quoted. The Taluk contains an area of 
12,119 acres and p iys a rent of only Rs, 77-10, yet the z imin lar who pays 
a proportionate revenue of over Rs. I,'00 on the land comprised within the 
Taluk failed to obtain an enhancement of its rent. 

453. Complaints were not confined to the landlords, as there were many 
also from tenants who objected to the harassing nature and still more to the 

cost of the proceedings. When cases were taken up 
in the villages, it was found that the raiyats 
prayed to have them transferred to headquarter stations, where they could 
moro easily match the lawyers of their landlord with lawyers of their own; 
yet when the cases were transferred the many delays and adjournments 
compelled the raiyats to leave them in the hands of Jheir pleaders, who in 
Bakarganj often prove faithless, so that this legal assistance in absence of 
proper instructions pioved barren. The costs were naturally very heavy; 
and it is significant that most of the'appeals were undefended and that decisions 
which the tenants had obtained after a stout fight in the lower courts were 
accordingly reversed without a struggle. Thus the Munsiff, who tried cases 
remanded in appeal by the Special Judge, remarked:—■ 

“ I had come to learn on enquiry in certaiu ec-parti oa e> that the tenants could not 
appear and defend the cases after reruaud, as they ha.I bjeu ruined in defending these 
oases iu tbo lower appellate courts.” 

Inability to defend did not save the tenant much, as he was cast in the 
costs of the appeals which went against, him. Nor were these costs light. In 
one ease, for example, where the additional rent decreed against the tenant in 
appeal was only eight annas, he was mulcted in twenty-six rupees as costs. 

454. Another ground of complaint .vas that the revenue courts, even when 
sitting in the same lie ulquarters, differed in their use of the discretion which 

. , , the law allows them. It was unfortunate that 

fut uoiuu. appeals were decided too late to compose the 

differences. But it was a poor answer to a landlord 


Complaints of tenants. 


I 

t Aid Ji!inil r. JiagLmratli JVsvuri, l l’. V\. IN'810. 
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who found evidence rejected by one officer which hud been accepted by 
another or to a tenant who was not allowed to raise the presumption of fixity 
under section 50 in one Court, when it had been successfully raised by 
his neighbour in another. The determination of a fair rent is so largely a 
matter of discretion that such differences are to be expected, when the trying 
officers are independent of control. The Settlement Officer, whose general 
knowledge of the distiict and command of statistical information might have 
been useful in this connection, lias no locus standi to interfere, and lie was 
cautioned by the Director of Land Records to abstain altogether from giving 
advice in the conduct or decision of cases to the lower Courts, who were 
nominally under his control. Moreover in view of the prominent part which 
the Bar took in the decision of theso cases, the advice was certainly wise. 

There can be no doubt from a comparison of the results of similar- 
proceedings under section 104 in the temporarily-settled area that the ultimate 

cause of offence is the Civil Court procedure 
Unsuitability of CitiI Court prescribed by the law for the proceedings under 
prow mo. section 105. The principles upon which fair rents 

are to be determined are the same in both cases; yet, while under section 104 
technicalities are brushed aside and rents are settled by reference to broad 
and common standards based on the law, under section 105 technicalities are 
supreme, the issues are narrowed by the strictness of proof required and 
reference fo a common standard is made impossible. There can be no doubt 
that if the cases had been tried under the procedure of section 104, the assess¬ 


ment of bond fide excess area would have been easier and the admitted rise in 
prices would have been employed as an auxiliary to the prevailing rate to 
raise low rents, while on tire other hand a knowledge of the comparative 
prosperity of different villages and of the prevailing rates would have led to 
the refusal of enhancement on any ground in tho case of rents which were 
above them, while the wind would have been tempered to tlio shorn lamb so as 
to make disastrous enhancements, such as those of Joar Chbagaldi and Bara 
Manika, impossible. 

Casjs tinder section 106. 


456. In the area in which a settlement of land rovenuo is not being made, 

“a suit may be instituted before a Revenue Officer 
Summary o e aw, by presenting a plaint on stamped paper for the 

decision of any dispute regarding any entry which a revenue officer has 
made in, or omission which the said officer has made from, the record ; whether 
such dispute be between landlord and tenant, or between landlords of the 
same or neighbouring estates, or betweeu tenant and tenant, or as to whether 
the relationship of landlord and tenant exists, or as to whether land held rent- 
free is properly so held, or as to any other matter; and the revenue officer 
shall hear and decide the dispute.” 


The cases are to be tried [section 107 (1)] by Civil Court procedure and an 
appeal (section 109 Aj lies to a Special Judge appointed by the Local Govern¬ 
ment, while power is also taken (section 108) to revise decisions against which 
no appeal has been made. 

Decisions have the force and effect of a decree of the Civil Court [section 
107(1)3 and are incorporated in the record-of-rights [section 107 (2)J, while 
there is a bar (section 109) to the ordinary juiisdiction of the Civil Court in 


respect of them. 

Until the Amendment Act of 1908, a suit under section 106 was the only 
means of correcting an admitted error, which explains the very large number of 
cases of this character in thanas of the early blocks. 

457. Sectioy 106 provides apparently en opportunity not only for 

contesting an entry in the record-of-yights, but also 
Litigants prefer regular oiyii f 0 r contesting it on the qut stion of title, the record 
suu ®' finally published being based only on existing facts 

and existing possession. On the other hand, the only relief obtainable is the 
correction of an entry in the record-of-rights; for possession and other conseq¬ 
uential relief, recourse must be had to the ordinary civil courts. For this 
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reason the majority of litigants appear to prefer the direct method of a title 
suit in the civil courts. 

45S. The total number of cases filed was 11,767 with the following 

distribution and result:— 

Statistical summary. 


Thjna. 

Total 

oases. 



.Numbek 

OF CASES. 



With- 

drawn. 

Dismissed—- 

Of 

admit¬ 

ted 

error 

Decided 
ear pat te 

' 

Decided on 
compromise 
or subse- 
[uent admis¬ 
sion . 

Decided 
on the 
merits. 

?or ,10u - ! techni- 
appear- ■ C&1 j 

a,lC9 ' grounds | 

Barisal 

1,408 

173 

118 

153 

416 

256 

181 

Ill 

Bakarnanj 

1.446 

186 

68 

82 

240 

346 

180 

244 

Nalolii i 

493 

66 

8 

32 

125 

106 

’69 

80 

Bauphal 

963 

119 

30 

78 

305 

235 

118 

78 

Galachipa 

493 

45 

8 

44 

314 

23 

24 

85 

Patuakhali 

1,149 

175 

31 

146 

286 

236 

81 

194 

Gaurnadi 

999 

185 

151 

74 

130 

226 

188 

45 

Mehendiganj 

22a 

25 

15 

41 

40 

38 

10 

53 

Bliola 

57 

3 

6 


2 

2 

4 

40 

Baihanuddiu 

247 

49 

21 

21 

33 

98 

13 

12 

Jhalakati 

988 

144 

105 

111 

114 

212 

lie 

186 

Swarupkati 

920 

217 

369 

31 

50 

146 

62- 

45 

Pirozpur 

957 

238 

266 

16 

30 

262 

102 

42 

Bhandaria 

669 

270 

187 

6 

10 

142 

40 

14 

Matbana 

h'o3 

59 

159 

30 

41 

199 

42 

103 

A Qi tali 

224 

67 

25 

10 

67 

34 

15 

6 

Total ... 

11,767 

2,021 

1,567 

875 

| 2,203 

2,56c 

1,245 

1,294 


It will be seen that the majority of cases were filed in the first thanas 
taken up. It is probable that the unavoidable delays which occurred in taking 
up the cases of the early thanas operated to reduce the number of cases filed 
in the later thanas. 

459 Dealing first with the suit3 which perished at their birth, it will be 
observed that they amount to 4,463 or 38 per cent. Many cases were with¬ 
drawn, which often occurred where the subject-matter was similar to that of 
another test case which had already been decided against the plaintiff. Other 
withdrawals can he accounted for by compromises out of Court, by lack of 
means and other causes; but with every deduction a large number of with¬ 
drawals must still be laid at the door of defective plaints. Defects in the 

. plaint probably account also for the majority of 
j revalence of defect m p amts, the dismissals lor non-appearanoe and for all the 

dismissals on technical grounds. In fact, as in cases under section 105, plaints 
were filed in haste and often witiiout accurate examination of the entry in the 
record-of-rights which they sought to correct. Many of the flaws were fatal 
to the case under the Civil Procedure Code and in others the amendment of 
the plaint was too comprehensive to permit of the case going on. The Bengal 
Tenancy Act allows only three months in which to file suits. The certificate 
of final publication was signed on the same day for compact areas of 
considerable size both for the convenience of recovery operations and of the 
public, who thus learned automatically the date of final publication; but this 

system naturally involved great pressure on the pleaders engaged to file suits, 
which chiefly accounts for the large number of cases both under section 105 and 
section 106 which failed on technical grounds. Thus the Couit of Wards 
(Syedpur Estate) wub unable to proceed with 153 cases of the same nature 
apparently on this account. There appears to be no reasonable objection to an 
extension of the period of limitation for filing suits. Indeed without some 
extension it appears certain that many plaints will always be imperfectly 
drawn up and the suits on that ground fail. 
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460 The large majority of the other cases come under the head of title 

and include such various matters as the relationship 

Nature of the eases. G f landlord and tenant, the allotment of lands to 

tenants, tenures or estates, the proportionate shares of co-sharers and the 
boundaries between field and field or tenancy and tenancy. Most of these 
cases were of a very petty nature, even when contested, as b g title suits were 
usually reserved for the civil courts. 

The next largest class is that concerning rent. Here also the cases were 
generally very petty'; but great care was taken that no alteration in rent, 
should be made ex-parte or by admission or compromise without strict proof 
of the plaintiff’s claim in ex-parte cases and without satisfaction that the 
compromise was in fact fair as directed by sections 1<>9B and 147 A of the 
Amending Act. The cases of admitted error in the matter of rents weie very 
numerous in Gralachipa and also in Bauphal and Patuakhali. 1 his was chiefly 
because the end was witnessed of those Alipur cases which had earned so 
much disturbance. 

Cases concerning status were so few that they may be neglected, 

461. In all cases of ex-pane decrees every effort had been made to obtain 

the at’endance of the defendant. Summons was 
Care taken in ex p.rte cses. j{WPe(J to him by registered post as well as in the 

manner prescribed by law and decrees were not given until the revenue 
officer was satisfied that the defendant was aware of the ca'-'e. A large 
proportion of undefended cases were merely corrections of formal errors. 
The plaintiff’s case was examined strictly before decree was passed, 

462, The following statement summarises the results of the various cases. 

As the cases were rarely important, no useful 
purpose would be reived by a further analysis:— 


ltesulta of the cases. 


STATEMENT OP CASES IN WHICH AN 0 IDE It WAS MADE OR DECREE PASSED 

UNDER SECTION 106. 
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T3 

* 

_o 

5 

i 

s 

1 

5 
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1.7G0 


43 


■ 

278 


114 


236 

H 

58 


2,502 


Decided on com- 
promise or s>ub 
b quent admis¬ 
sion. 

23 

... 

834 


55 


1 

li2 


31 


160 

*** 

24 


1,2 It 

D 

Decided on the 
merits. 

18 

32 

848 

275 

4 

2 

■ 

142 

30 

4't 

4 

107 

46 

82 

IS 

8P2 


Total 

107 

32 

3,142 

275 

102 

2 

u 

532 

SO 

185 

4 

503 

46 

U4 

1» 

4.699 

402 


It is worthy of mention that most of the contested cases were decided 
by Munsiffs who had received a training in settlement. 

463. Only a few of the contested cases merit notice. Kumar Narendra 

Mitra successfully challenged the fixity of rent of 
Account of some iotores mg b ; a tenure-holders iu Sonakhali ard Halta, two 
cases Sundarban estates, but was unsuccessful iu estab¬ 

lishing a claim that the transfer of a tenure was not valid without his recognition, 
although in the case of holdings a similar claim was decided in his favour. 
In Bamna the tenure-holders failed to obtain a correction in their recorded 
rents in some hotly-contested cases in which the trying officer held that their 
attempt was based upon impudent forgeries. In two villages of Swarupkuti, 
the Biswases of Jalabari attempted to impeach the rents recorded as payable 
by their tenants The decisions chiefly went against them on the ground 
that the rent which they claimed was illegal; and appeals failed. One of the 
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trying officers remarked in connection with these cases: u there was ample 
evidence to show that the kabuliyats of the tenants had been obtained by 
an extensive system of compulsion.” Many similar claims by these landlords 
were withdrawn. In ono case the trying officer pronounced a “ kaimi karsha ” 
to be not a tenuie, but the holding of a raiyat at a fixed rent. 

464. Apart from applications for review, the results of which have been 

included in the foregoing statement, there were 
^ ppeals ' very few appeals and most of these were unsuccess- 

ful. The figures up to September 1010 are:— 


Total number of 

Number of appeals in which the 

DECISION WA6. 

Revenue Counrs 

Retrial 

ordered. 

appeals 

Upbe d. 

Modified, 

Keie r aed. 


485 

250 

107 

51 

77 


There have been in the same period only 4 second appeals to the High 
Court, but none concerned matters of importance. 

4<5. Some intersting cases were disposed of by the Special Judge.. The 

syndicate landlords of Kharuria claimed the 
a ppellate decisions. Saildaha river in its entirety as part of Bakargaoj on 

the ground that they had a fishery right therein. Fart of the river which 
lies in Faridpur had been excluded as belonging to that district. The appeal 
failed, as nobody had been named as defendant. In a batch of cases from 
Matbaria, the Special Judgo held at the instance of the landlord Kumar Narendra 
Mitra that land which had been taken by the District Board without formal 
acquisition but with the landlords’ oonseut was still part of the holdings 
within which it fell and was liable for rent. 

Another group of cases concerned communal rights in village roads and 
streams which had been recorded in a khatian of communal possession 
(dakhal s&t/iaran) under Government. The Legal Remembrancer advised 
that the villagers held an easement by custom in village “roads and streams” 
not amounting to a “ right in gross ” unless there was a public right of way open 
to all the world. In the oveut the cases were not defended by the Collector 
and the plots in question were ordered by the Court to be recorded under the 
proprietor. 

Sixty-throe of the successful appeals arose out of the Alipur disturbances. 
The Bauphal zainindars had sued in a large number of cases for the 
correction of rents on the basis of their Civil Court decrees and the substi¬ 
tution of the names of their am-mukhtars in place of recorded tenants. The 
cases purported to bo compromised at the time of institution, yet most of 
them were defended in the trial ami the landlords immediately withdrew. 
In the remaining cases the revenue officer called upon the landlords to produce 
their collection papers so that he could satisfy himself under section 10PB 
and section 14TA that the compromises wore fair. As the landlords wore 
determined not to produce the papers, the cases were dismissed. On appeal 
tlie Special Judge accepted the compromises without insisting upon the 
production of the collection papers. 

Cases under Section 108A. 

466. Section 108A provides a means by which textual errors which .have 

crept into the record-of-rights may be corrected 
Small application to the district. w ithin one year of final publication. As section 

108A was introduced only in 1908, when the greater part of the record-of-rights 
had been finally published for more than a year, small advantage was taken of 
it. 

There were indeed only 306 cases altogether, of which more than half 
were in thanas Jhiilakati and Gaurnadi, In the subdivision of Firozpur, in 
which applications might have made, it was practically ignored. 

Of the cases 102 related to rent of which two were partly allowed and 
23 were disallowed altogether. 

Of the remaining cases in respect of other matters, correction was allowed 
in 151, partly allowed in three and disallowed in 50. 

: i 
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Correction was not allowed in cases where the applicant could not sub* 
stantiate his claim. It was found that many attempts were made to obtain cor¬ 
rections in what was really controversial matter, thus in some rent cases 
kabuliyats had been taken at alhigher rent than that recorded; but enquiry 
showed that they had been merely paper transactions, as the higher rent had 
never been paid. The cases were alljdisposed of by Deputy Collectors. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


Expenditure, 

467. The original estimate for the cost of the settlement operations in 

„ , t the district of Bakarganj, which was accepted by 

Early estimate of cost. Hf)r Majesty , g Secretary of State for India, wa» 

Rs, 19,20,000, bpt this was afterwards increased to Rs. 20,00,000, being one 
rupee an acre on an estimated acreage of 2,000,000.* This was rather an 
aspiration than an estimate. Previous experience of settlement work in 
Eastern Bengal and in Bakarganj supports an estimate much higher, thus 
Chittagong district had cost Re. 1-4 and Roshanabad in Tippera Re. 1-10 
per acre, while the more extensive of the petty operations in Bakarganj 
had all cost more than a rupee and several more than two rupees per acre. 
The expenditure on the private survey and record of Casperzabad, exclusive 
of any charge for supervision, was about one rupee an acre. It was hardly 
likely that any Government undertaking on the same, elaborate scale could 
be carried through at a cheaper rate. Mr, Beatson-Bell, then Collector, in 
this view had estimatedf the probable cost at the Roshanabad rate of Re. 1-10 
per acre:— 

“I estimate the oost of the whole operation to be roughly 10 annas per aore for survey 
and Re. 1-4 per aore for settlement, including oaeo-work. The latter item will be 
partially self-supporting by means of oourt-feos. On the whole, I think we may take the 
net oost at 10 annas for survey and 16 annas for settlement. All the landed interests in 
this district are prosperous, and I do not see why Government should ultimately bear any 
share of the cost. My estimate is, I know, high. I have, however, adopted it after seeing 
the results in Tippera and in the other parts of this distriot.” 

In fact the net cost of the operation proved to be 7| annas for survey 
and 14 annas for settlement. 

468. The gross cost of the operations was Rs. 28,33,121, divided 
between the Survey and Settlement Departments as follows: — 

Rs. 


Survey 

Settlement 


8,95,266 

19,38,094 


The receipts, of which all except Rs. 71 were earned by the Settlement 

Department, amounted to Rs. 2,59,624, Rs. 2,13 671 

Actual cost of the operations representing court and process-fees. The nett cost 
of the operations amounted to Rs. 25.73,736 or at a rate of Rs. 866 per 
square mile on an area of <,972 square miles. 

469. It will be convenient to examine this expenditure in the light of 
the expenditure incurred in the operations in Darbhanga, a Bihar district of 
similar size. The gross expenditure in each square mile compares in the 
two districts as follows 

BSkarganj, Darbhanga. 

Rs. Rs 


Survey 

Settlement 


Total 


391 

655 

956 


236 

254 

491 


# jy 0 . 2695 L.K., dated 10th August 1899, from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the 
Secretary to the Government of India 

f No. 1916, dated 19th August 1898, flom the Collector of Bakarganj to the Commissioner of the 
Dacca Division, paragraph 6. 
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Analysis of expenditure and 
comparison with Darbhanga: 
Survey. 


The survey 
follows:— 


ex 


B&karganj. 

Rs. 


Traverse Survey ... ... 68 

Cadastral Survey and khanapuri ... 191 

Reproduction of village maps ... 31 

Control (share of the oust of the office of 17 
Director of Surveys). 


Total ... 307 


re is analysed as 


Darblianga. 

Rs, 

34 

202 

Not made. 

Not shown separately. 
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The Bakarganj figures include a small amount expended by the Settlement 
Department on cadastral survey after the making of cadastral survey was 
given up by the Survey Department. Control is shown separately, as it was 
disproportionately large in the case of Bakarganj, amounting in the total 
to lis. 5',218. It is not clear whether it is included in the Darbhanga figures; 
but apparently not The cost of traverse survey is high in Bakarganj owing 
to the necessity of line-cutting through the ubiquitous orchards. The cadastral 
and khanapuri rate is very satisfactory, when the difficulty of the country 
and of the work and the high rate of wages are borne in mind, but economy 
was obtained to some extent at the expense of supervision. Village maps 
were not printed und distributed to the villagers in Darbhanga. 

470. The settlement expenditure is analysed as follows :— 



B&kargan j. 

Darbhauga. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Khanapuri ... 

64 

13 

Attestation 

108 

51 

Decision of oasi s under section 103 A ... 

16 

21 

Office work and preparation of the final 

136 

45 

record. 

Deoision of oases under seotions 105, 106 

27 

33 

and 108. 

Supervision and headquarters 

108 

49 

Recovery of costs ... ... 

32 

10 

■(•Contingencies ... 

77 

31 

Revisiou of lau 1 revenue ... 

88 

Not done. 

Control (share .f the cost of the offioe of 

17 

Not shown. 

the Director of Laud Records!. 

Total 

623 

254 


More than half the cost of khanapuri in Bakarganj was due to the preparation 

of tenure-trees, while the inability of the amin 
Set lemeut. f f) CO p e with the Complexity of land t6nure"made 

it necessary to increase the amount of supervision in khanapuri. The high 
cost of attestation was undoubtedly due to subinfeudation, which greatly 
impeded the progress of the officers, making attestation a much slower business 
than in Bihar. The heavy cost of supervision was due partly to the pro¬ 
longation of the work by revision of land revenue, which was hot undertaken 
in DarbhaDga, but chiefly to the fact that the Bakarganj operations were not 
combined with operations in any other district so that the whole cost of the 
supervising officers and their staff fell upon Bakarganj. The heaviest items 
of expenditure as compared with Darbhanga were the preparation of the 
final record and contingencies. In both eases the preparation of a separate 
khehat for every tenure-holder was the main cause of excess. Thus in con¬ 
tingencies is included th j very large item of Rs. ], 17,947, a book-debit in 
pa\ merit of forms supplied by Government presses, whereas in Darbhanga 
the charge was only Rs. 23,535. Boat-hire for the conveyance of records was 
also ve;y expensive, while the rent paid for office accommodation was in the 
total a formidable item. The preparation of consolidated tenure-trees and 


• Excludes cost of preparing copies for sal*', 
t Excludes jeuljsalion by sjum of umierittls. 


i i 2 
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of statistics and the experiment in printing the record increased the cost of 
office-woik in the preparation of the final record. There can however be no 
question that the chief reasons fur the heavy incidence of cost in Bakarganj 
were the extent of subinfeudation, which involved a large amount of clerical 
labour and the maintenance of a large ministerial staff to cope with it, and the 
high rate of wages prevailing in Bakarganj for both clerical and menial 
labour. Enquiries showed that clerks doing the same work expected 50 per 
cent more pay in Bakarganj thau in Darbhanga and menials could not be 
obtained for less than 7 5 per cent, higher wages. Of the total expenditure 
contingencies absorbed the same proportion in the two districts, but whereas 
46 per cent, was paid to officers and 40 per cent, to clerks and menials in 
Darbhanga, 66 per cent, was paid to officers and 50 per cant, to clerks and 
menials in Bakarganj. The actual figures of pay were : — 

Excess 

Darbhanga. Bakarganj per cent. 

Its. Rs. 

Officers ... ... ... 3,13,000 5,04,000 61 

Clerks and meuials ... ... 3,45,000 9,30,000 170 

The realisation by court and process fees-corisisted of Rs, 18,986 for 
objections under sections 103 A, Hs. 101,975 for cases under sections 105,106 
and 108 A, Rs. 28,659 in payment of certificates issued for realisation of costs 
from the public and its. 64,051 for preparing copies for sale, which left a 
considerable profit as the cost of making the copies was only Rs, 26,206. 
The decision of the casts under sections 105, lie and 108 A, cost Rs. 79,808 
so that the court and process-fees levied on account of them were more than 
sufficient to meet the expenditure. The decision of objections under section 
103 A on the other hand cost Rs. 46,739 and involved a heavy deficit. Tho 
subject-matter of objections was rarely the same so that a separate trial of each 
case was made necessary, often developing into a miniature civil suit. The 
cost of deciding each objection in Bakarganj was Re. 1-10 as compared 
with 14| annas in Darbhanga. Allowing for the process-fees collected in 
the realisation of certificates, the net expenditure on recovering the cost of 
the settlement operations from the public amounted to Rs. 66,000 and to a 
charge of 4 per cent, on tire total amount collected as compared with 3'3 per¬ 
cent, in Darbhanga. Economy could certainly have been effected by the 
employment of a cheaper agency, but at the very considerable risk of scandal 
in its behaviour. The proportionate cost of the office of the Director of 
Land Records debited to Bakarganj was R 3 . 51,139, making with the share of 
the office of the Director of Surveys a total of over a lakh of rupees, which 
was certainly very considerable. 

Apportionment. 

471. It had been originally proposed by the Local Government X that 
one quarter of the entire cost of the operations should, as in Bihar, be borne by 
the Government of India. The Government of India however demurred 
and proposed to the Secretary of State that the State contribution should he 
fixed at one-eighth on the ground that “there is here no question of under¬ 
taking: a cadastral survey for the protection of poor and oppressed raiyats, 

nor is there the same doubt as to their ability to 
^ Share of the cost borne by the contribute substantially to the expense of the 

survey.” The Secretary of State did not consider 
that “ the circumstances of Bakarganj where the work will be exceptionally 
costly are such as to justify any reduction in the proportion to be,borne by 
the Government in the total expenditure” and he ordered that the public 
treasury should bear not less than one-fourth of the whole cost of these 
operations. 

472. The remaining three-fourtha was not in Bakarganj wholly recover¬ 
able from landlords and tenants, as the law provides that there shall be no 

J No 287, dated 21st January 1899, from the Secretary to trie Government of Bengal to the Secretary 
to the Government of India. 
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recovery of cost in an area under revision of land revenue. This area 

amounted in Bakarganj to 373,325 acres, but it 

^lmre if the cost to be recovered was no t possible to keep separate accounts in 
from landlords and tenants. .. r ,, r ■. ,, „ ■. „ ■ 

respect, of it as it was so scattered. On the basis 

of area, the proportional cost would be :— 


Area under Area not under 

revision of revision of land 

land revenue. revenue. 

Rs. Ks. 

Operations common to both ... 4,9.9,624 20,45,766 

Revision of fond revenue ... 1,13,562 

Case-work under sections 103 and 106 ... 79,908 

Recovery of cost3 ... ... ... 94,600 


Total ... 6,13,186 22,20,174 


and the distribution of the sum between the State and the landlords and 
tenants in the area not under revision of land revenue would be :— 

Rs. 

Total coat ... ... ... ... 22,20,174 

Deduct —Court and prooess-fees and miscellaneous receipts 2,69,624 

19,60,550 

Deduct —State share of one-quarter ... 4,90,138 

This leaves ... ... ... ... 14.70,412 

as the sum to be rec >vered from landlords and tenants. There can be no 
question that the expense of preparing the record was considerably less in the 
area under revision of land revenue than in the permanently-settled part of the 
district. There were previous surveys and previous records in that area, fewer 
tenancies, less subinfeudation, no disputes, while the survey itself was much 
easier than in the alluvial tracts. As separate ace >unts were not kept, it was 
only possiblo roughly to determine the economy ; but it cannot have been less 
than one quarter. It was therefore decided to recover sixteen lakhs from the 
landlords and tenants in the area not under revision of land revenue. The 
total demand which was effected by the application of apportionment orders 
framed with this object amounted to- Rs. 16,42,305. No demand was made 
upon Government in its capacity of proprietor in Government estates which 
wore not under revision of lard revenue. They covered 150 square miles, of 
which 100 square miles were forest, and a private proprietor would have paid 
approximately Rs. 15,000 in respect of them. 

473, The principles of apportionment in Bakarganj involved a change 

from the system hitherto adopted in Bihar. Extracts 
Justification of system of apper- f rom letter* which proposed them will most 

conveniently explain the system ot apportionment 
and its justification 

“As regard the system to be adopted in distributing and recovering the coat, I take 
it that the principles to be borne in mind are as follows : — 

(»/ That the system should be suite 1 to the local peculiarities of Bakarganj. 

(it) That the system should be as simple ns possible. 

(iii) That the system should be as equitable as possible. 

There are only two practical policies—recovery on a basis of area and recovery on a 
basis of rent. All the schemes whioh can be devised are variations of one or other of 
these two plans. For the district of Bakarganj 1 strongly recommend reoovery on a basis 
of rent.” ...... 

“ We may now compare the two systems in the light of the three guiding principles, 
whioh I have formulate i: — 

(/) As regards suitability to looal conditions, it can be seen at a glance that whereas 
the area system levies a fixed sum (whatever bo the subinfeudation), the rent system 
makes the demand vary in proportion with the amount of subinfeudation. As it is 
subinfeudation whioh has made the total cost of the district so high, it is eminently suitable 
that the laud in which subinfeudation has been greatest should pay the greatest cost. 


t No. 160, dated Hih August 1901, from the Settlement Officers to the Director of Land Uncords. 




( Tl) As regards simplicity of calculation, there is absolutely no comparison bofween 
tlie two systems. In ordinary oases the tenure-tree (of a village) is so complicated that any 
attempt to take a fixed sum and distiibute it on any logical principle amoug the different 
tirades as tho landlord’s share of etch acre of land would nooessitato suoh intricate cal¬ 
culations as to make ti e operation altogether prohibitive. 

(III ) As regards the equity of the two systems 1 have already pointed out that the area 
system would bt unfair in riakarganj inasmuch as it makes the land where the wo rk was easy 
and cheap pay for the land in which the work was o implicated and exp <usive. Apart from 
the question of subinfeudation it seems to me unfair that a raiyat with 10 aoros of barreu 
ohar for which he pays with difficulty a rent of Hs. 10 Bhould be called upon to oomribute 
twice as muoh as a prosperous raiyat with 5 a res of orchard, sugarcane and pai garden of 
which tho rental is piobibiy Its. 4u or Lts 50. Not only is the latter man in a much 
better position to pay costs than the former but it may be taken a 3 a general rule that 
tiie more highly cultivated the land, the more expensive the survey and settlement 
Ur assessing the raiyat upon his rout, we are therefore distributing the burden not only 
according to ability to pay but also according to expenditure iuourrod. I'ho area sys¬ 
tem may bo suited to a homogeneous distriot but is eminently umuited to Bakarganj. 
Toe rent system has also a great advantage in that it is the system upon whioh tue raiyat 

is accustomed to pay h'B roa I cess.”.. 

“ I have oome to the connlu-ion that if we levy one anna in the rupee on the annual 
rent paid oy eaeu ca-h paying raiyat in the district and 2| aunas iu tho rupoe on the annual 
revenue or rental paid by eaoh proprietor and tenure-holder in tho distriot we shall 
piobaby raise the money required, it is of course too eir.y to say with eeriainty tiiat we 
shall be able to maintain those rates up to the end of the operation. If, however, any 
variations a e made 1 strongly recommend that they should be made in respect of the pro¬ 
prietors and tenure-holder} and not iu iespo.it of the raiyats If a moderate and uniform 
rate ol on- anna in the rupee for all raiyats in the district bo at once aunounoed together 
with a tenlaiive rate of i annas in the rupee for propricto-a and tenure-holders, the g-neral 
public will have a cl ar idea how thuy stand and will appreciate the fact that wo are taking 
them into our confidence.” 

In publishing an apportionment order based upon these principles, 
Government* limited their application to the villages then ready for final 
1 indication and called for a report upon thoir remits before permitting their 
extension to other villages. 

474. The principles of this apportionment 
order, which bears the date 6th October 1904, were 
briefly as follows:— 

Raiyats shall pay at the rate of one arma in the rupee upon their rents. 
Proprietors and tenure-holders shall pay at the rate of 2^ annas in the 
rupee upon their revenue or rent. 

Holders paying rent in kind or no rent at all shall pay at the rate of 4 
annas per ac; e. 

Under-raiyats shall bo exempted from paymont. 


First rates of apportionment. 


For convenience of collection no assessmorit was to be carried into pies and 
proprietors and tenure-holders were to pay in multiples of 4 annas. 

475. A report t on the working of those rules was in due course submitted. 

„ . » . , Experience showed that the rates did not brimr iu 

Kates subsequently revised. 1 , ^ ,. . , , ° . 

as much as was anticipated, while it began to 
appear that tho income from stamps had been overestimated and the general 
cost of tlie operations somewhat underestimated It was necessary there¬ 
fore to provide for an increase and at tho same time for a resorve by meads of 
which future miscalculations might be repairod more easily than by a 
wholesale increase of rates. To obtain the increase it was now prop >sed 
to tako l annas insteid of 2| annas in the rupee from tenure-holders and 
to obtain tho reserve it was proposed to postpone the assessment upon 
proprietors until the conclusion of the operations, when a sufficient percentage 
of their profits, which could then be calculated, might be taken to covor such 
deficit as existed. Under the first apportionment order the assessment of pro¬ 
prietors was very unequal. In the old estates the revenue was high and the profit 
small, so that a ehargo of 15^ per cent on the rovenuewas severe, whiloin tho 
souih of the district it was very light Thus the estate of Aila Phuljhuri bears a 
revenue of Hs. b78 and has a rent roll of more than one lakh. An assessment 


' » No. 2610 X. — K. dated 6th October lb04, from the Socretary to the Government of Bengal to the 
Secretary to the tloari of Revenue. 

f No. 661, dated 6th December 1906, from the Settlement Officer to the Director of Land Records. 
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of Rs. GO on such an estate as provided by the old rules was ridiculous. A 
minimum charge of 4 annas in all cases was also proposed. After consider¬ 
able discussion those proposals were accepted* and a revised apportionment 
order issued which remained in force until the end of the operations! 

It oxily remained now to calculate the rate to be applied to the profits of 
the proprietors which would be sufficient to meet such portion of the costs as 
remained for assessment, when the assessment of all other classes had been 
completed. 

This was done in March 1908, when the figures were ready. It was 
then seen that the amount to be recovered would bo not less than Rs. 16,00 000 
and the amount already assessed on raiyats and tenure holders Rs. 14,00 000 
in round figures, which left the sum of Rs. 2,00,000 to be met by those 
proprietors of revenue-paying and revenue-free estates who had not been 
assessed under the old rules. It had previously been decided that 
to reassess, those proprietors who had been assessed under the old rules would 
be inexpedient, as the great majority had already paid their assessment under 
tl^jse rules The profits of the remainder totalled Rs 13,00,0x0 upon which 
a rate of 2| annas in the rupee would produce the amount of two lakhs 
still required. Sanction to this rate was therefore given by the Director of 
Land Records in Barisal on 13th March 1908 and was oommunicated bv him 
to the Board of Revenue. 

476. The rates of apportionment which applied to the greater part of 
the district were therefore as follows: — 


Final rate, of apportionment. Rui ? ats at °ne anna in the rupee upon their 

rents. 

Tonure-hi.lders at three annas in the rupee 
upon their rents. 

Proprietors at 2| annas in the rupee upon their profits. 

Tenants holding rent-free or paying produeo rents at four annas per 
acre on their lands. r 

Under-raiyuts to be exempted. 

477. In the light of experience thore can be no doubt that the assessment 
upon tenure-holders was very unequal. Many of the older tenure-holders made 
great profits and paid low rents, but as many., with recent leases made small 
profits and paid high rents. Thus while some escaped with a pepper-corn 

assessment, others lost a year's income. The 
asse.-sment was no doubt fair enough, in the 
main, but there was a considerable proportion of 
tenure-holders who were very hard hit. Holders of mirai ijaras and similar 
assignments farel worst. It is not easy to see how such inequalities could 
have been avoided. Certainly in all alternative schemes of assessment which 
were feasible they would have been much greater. An assi ssment on profits, 
as in ti e case of proprietors, would have been much more equitable, but profits 
could not be calculated until the statistical registers had been completed urd 
this would have postponed recovery for several years and perhaps male it 
ultimately impossible. 


Unequal asa'ssnieut u)ion tea- 
ure-hold. ra. 


Recovery. 

478. . The total sum for recovery from landlords and tenants in 
Bakarganj under these various apportionment orders was Rs. Itf,4^,505 and the 
actual recovery of this considerable sum pursued rather a chequered career 
Recovery operations began in December 1904. It may be premised that 
money is plentiful in Bakarganj between the months of January and April 
when the winter rice harvest is garnered. In May tenants and landlords usually 
have spent their surplus, and have little left beyond what is sufficient to carry 

them to the next harvest. The autumn cron is 
operations. P 001 in q uu «Uty and retained almost entirely for 

home consumption. Only in Blmndana, Pirozpur 

• 3. G., E B. A., to 8. 0. B., No. 38a6 C., dated :’9tli March 190S ;DL..1. to S. D E JSo 5 1 T —S 

dated 26rh Novemler 1906; C. S..E. B. A„ to S. 11. li. t No. 2tidl , "dated 6th January 1807. ’ ' ' 
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and the island of t'ahabazpuv is the betelnut crop in July of sufficient value to 
make money again plentiful. 

Recovery in the season of 1904-05 proceeded merrily. The raiyats paid 
in cheerfully and only some of the tenure-holders hung back. There was 
however not a very large amount to collect, as the record-of-right of only a 
small area had been finally published. 

The operations were conducted by a kanungo with a staff of tahsildars, 
who camped at a convenient spot and calling the people to him by notice sat 
at the receipt of custom. As each man paid the amount assessed, he was 
presented with the final copy of his khewat and khatiyan and a vandyked 
copy of the village map, if he had any land in his immediate possession in 
the village. At the time of distribution the recovery officer signed the 
certificate upon each purcha which ran as follows:— 

“ True extract from a reoord-of-righta which was finally pubLiBhed under section 
1084(2) of the Bengal Tenancy Act l w 83, on 


A. B. (Revenue Officer).” 


479. Arrangements had been made for a very extensive collection in the 
cold weather of 1905-06 ; but thero had been heavy fioods in the south of the 
district, while in the northern thanas persistent cloudy weather at Christmas 

had brought in a swarm of the pamari insect 
Postponement of recovery m w hi c h swept smiling fields bare. As the extent of 
19-6 owing to B.arcity. the damage was not accurately known, three 

camps were sent out in November, but reports soon began to come in that 
collections were poor. In January they died away altogether. Officers were 
detailed to make special enquiries and in February* the (Settlement Officer 
reported that it was inadvisable to persevere with the collections, which could 
not be successful without an unpopular use of coercive process. 

Tfie Local Government was loth to postpone the general recovery of 
money, which belonged to the Imperial Government and sugyestedf dis¬ 
crimination between the poor and the well-to-do; but when this was found 
impracticable, they aceorded on the 18th March their sanction to the 
general suspension of recovery for the year. As it turned out, this was a 
wise decision. As the year wore on, scarcity became very acute and was 
strongly felt in the areas in which recovery would have taken place. To 
have proceeded with the collections would therefore have been only to incur 
odium. 

480. The intermediate crops of 1906 were good, and the winter rice crop 
of 19t)6-07 excellent and collection began in earnest in 1906-07. An agitation, 
however, at once arose with the object of stopping recovery for still another 
year. Such a course would have been fatal in its effects in a district like 
Bakarganj as everybody knew that the rice crop had been exceptional. The 
agitation was purely factitious and entirely confined to the bh<idralok tenure- 

3 holders. The Director of Land Records agreed 

Agitation for postponement in w p], the Settlement Officer in strongly opposing 

any further suspension. This view was also taken 
by Government, when a question was raised in the Legislative Council on 6th 
February 1907 as to whether it was right to go on with the recovery of costs 
in Bakarganj when the price of lice ruled high. A promise was however 
fiven in Council by the Lieutenant-Governor that cases of real hardship would 
be met with leniency. With their rice selling at high prices the raiyats paid 
with -willingness and easy instalments were granted to tenure-holders in all 
cases in which real hardship would have been caused by a payment of the 
whole. In this way instalments to the amount of Rs. 89,528 were granted 
in the year. Rupees 5,08,218 were actually collected in the year out of a 
total demand of Rs. 6,20,000 ripe for collection. Of 294,490 payments 
293 975 were voluntary and only one in every 570 by compulsion, results 
Inch fully justified the determination of aovernment to go on with recovery. 


190?. 


w 


* No. 972 , dated 13th February 190H, from tho Settlement Officer to the Director of_ Land lieeords. 
f Telegram from ibe Chief Secretary, Eastern Bengal and Assam, to Settlement Officer, dated 9th 
March ISO's. 
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In the following year over six lakhs of rupees were collected. 

481. There remained for collection at the end of the season Rs. 2 , 01 , 100 ; 
but it was scattered in small amounts in every village in the district, so that its 
collection became a difficult problem. This arrear was attributable to three 
causes. In every village at least one-quarter and probably one-half of the 

tenure-holders were non-resident, while there are 
Explanation of arrears which tracts in Bakarganj where even some of the culti- 

vatora who have generally m the district a propen¬ 
sity to travelling lived at a distance. Such cases were always difficult to 
collect. Notices often did not find the assessees and were troublesome to 
repeat. A second reason was that there is no village in Bakarganj in any 
real sense of the word and whereas in Bihar all the inhabitants of the congested 
village sites came together on receipt of one notice to the camp to pay in, 
in Bakarganj the independent husbandman living apart in his ample home¬ 
stead would have scorned to make such arrangements with his fellows. Each 
expected a separate notice and waited until he got it. With the most careful 
work it was difficult to avoid one or two omissions. The third cause was the 
insignificance of many demands. If the raiyat lived at any distance from 
the camp, he would not be troubled to come in to pay the 4 annas or 8 annas 
due on his tenancy. This may seem extraordinary but the excuse was 
repeatedly given and the demand oheerfully paid when Mahomet in the shape 
of the certificate officer came to the mountain. It was unfortunate also that 
the officers employed on recovery in their ambition to collect much stayed not 
to sweep clean. In this respect very clear orders were sometimes honoured 
in the breach. 

In addition a large number of the bhadralok tonure-holders in Nalchhiti, 
Barisal, Jhalakati and Gaurnadi thanas are notoriously bad paymasters and 
they fastened eagerly on a rumour that certificates would never bo issued. 
The arrears were particularly troublesome to collect in A Block, where the 
record was seven years old and where many mutations and transfers had taken 
place in the meantime. 

482. As it was out of the question to collect such scattered demands by 

means of a regular camp, there was no alternative 

issue of certificates. but to issue certificates for the amounts in arrear, 

whioh was accordingly done in the early part of 1909. To let loose a horde of 
process-serving peons upon the villages to execute tbeso certificates was so likely 
to cause scandals that their execution was entrusted to kanungos brought from 
the Faridpur Settlement in the recess, although this was not a very favourable 
time for recovery. These measures were on the whole successful, al¬ 
though they were no doubt tedious and expensive. The cost was however 
covered by the process-fees. The final figures for recovery work were as 
follows: — 


Cl. ASS. 

Amount 

assessed. 

Amount paid. 

Percentage 


E , 

Rs. 


Proprietors ... ... ... 

2,11,459 

2,10,934 

99| 

Tenure-holders 

10,89,873 

J 0,75,609 

98 

Raiyats 

3,41,173 

3,88,045 

99 

Total 

16,42,505 

16,24,588 

99 


483. Of this enormous sum Rs. 14,29,321 was collected voluntarily and 

in respect of Rs. 1,51,568 more no coercive steps 
Kesuits m recovery of costs. were taken to obtain realisation, although certi¬ 
ficates were issued. 


K K 
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The following statement comprises the results of certificates issued :— 


Total number of certificates issued ... ... 

Withdrawn on account of error 
Realised without, coercive process 
Realised after ditto 

Withdrawn on account of the poverty of the assessee 
Struok off as irrecoverable 

Handed over to the Collector for realisation ... 


Number. 

Amount. 

43,985 
2,7 69 
26,195 
4,532 

41 

10,084 

264 

Rs. 

2,07,271 

1,866 

1,51,568 

37,786 

97 

10,616 

7,204 


At the close of the settlement, 10,348 demands were unpaid, of which 
10,081 were for Rs. 10 and less and 264 for more than Rs. 10. In most of these 
cases realisation was likely to be very difficult. Nearly ten years had passed 
since the record was prepared and it was not easy to find the assessees, while 
in many cases there was a dispute as to the ownership of the tenancy. All 
cases of Rs. 10 and less in value were on 28th November 1910 struck off by the 
Director of Land Records as not worth the cost of collection and the remainder 
were handed over to the Collector of the district for realisation. Of this 
sum Rs. 6,5*28 has been subsequently realised. 

484. It was noteworthy that at the time of recovery the raiyats showed 

no very great eagerness to get their khatians. Pro- 
Opmion of landlords and tenants b a b]y they were satisfied with the parcba which 

they had already received at attestation and saw 
no particular value in a second. They were however delighted to get the 
village map, which they had not expected. They were everywhere surprised 
at the moderation of the assessment and considered the map and khatian well 
worth the money. The feelings of tenure-holders and proprietors were more 
mixed. The assessment on them was generally heavier and they got less iri 
return. Unless they had lami which they had not sublet in any village, they 
did not get a free copy of the map and they were disappointed to find that 
they got no copy of their tenants’ khatians or in the alternative that their own 
khewats gave them no list of the co-sharers or of the plots in these khatians. 
As has been remarked previously, the cost would have been prohibitive. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that the conduct of the recovery staff 
was excellent. There were few complaints and no scandals in an operation 
where temptation must have been very great, 




ZP-.A.IR/T IV. 


- +. - 

CONCLUSION. 


Village Officials and Estate Management . 


435. There are no village officials in Bakarganj, except the chaukidar, 
who has been created by legislation. The self-contained village community 
with its revenue machinery seems never to have existed in .Bakarganj, where 
it was no doubt replaced by the system of management through middlemen. 
There are no patwaris now, and it seems doubtful if there ever were any. 
Chakrdn tenancies exist in most villages for the barber, the washerman and the 
... . ferryman, where there are important streams 

i age o eia a. running through or on the boundary ; but they 

obtain their land (usually little more than the homestead) free of rent in 
return for gratuitous service to the landlord and are paid by their fellow- 
villagers. 


486. The system of management followed by Bakarganj landlords 
in their estates is very lax and cannot compare with the systom adpoted 
in the larger or better managed estates in Bihar and Western-Bengal. There 
has in fact been extremely little improvement in this respect during the 
last half-century. Very few landlords had ever made a private survey of their 
estates and possess no chithd (measurement papers); their estate books were 
therefore full of omissions and discrepancies. Even after the district survey 
it appears that many have not taken the trouble to enter in their estate books 
any reference to the survey areas of tenancies, the rent recorded as payable, or 
even the serial number of the khebat or khatian in the record-of rights'. Small 
landlords and most of the middlemen content themselves with keeping a praja¬ 
wari hisab (tenants’ roll with a formal description of the tenancy and a note of 
the demand and of arrears and their realisation. This is prepared every year 
usually on detachod papers. Sometimes receipt of rent is entered in a simple 
amdani (daily account of realisation), but as often in the miscellaneous oash 
account of the land lord. A counterfoil receipt book is kept for production in the 
civil courts. In the larger estates the prajawari hisab is also kept on detached 
papers, occasionally on a printed form, one page being reserved for each tonant. 
The main document prepared in the larger estates is the annual jamawasil bafci, 
which contains in continuous form the details of the land, rent, arrears and 

realisation in respect of every tenant. In some 
s stat ° 8 , the forai ^ P™Sfd, ^ lt is a PP ar exdly never 
bound into a book. This document is usually very 
cumbersome. Thus in the Saistabad estate it contains 59 columns and in the 
Tagore estate 269 columns, in many of which no entry is made at all. Apart 
from details of demand and arrears in respect of rent and cesses, the document 
usually contains a classification of the lands in the holding and an abstract of 
the assessment on each class, together with details of amalgamation, division, 
accretion and diluvion, which often refer to events of ancient history. The 
preparation of this document every year serves no useful purpose. It could be 
replaced bv an estate book, containing one page for every tenancy, in which 
the very few changes occurring in each year could be entered at its close 
together with the state of the tenants’ account. A simple reference in the 
prajawari hisab to the page in this book upon which the tenancy would be found 
would meet all the needs which are now served by the annual preparation of 
this elaborate document, impart from the amdani (or account of daily realisa¬ 
tion) large estates keep a separate account in which the realisation of abtvab is 
entered. This is never produced in civil or revenue courts. Although there 
can be no doubt that the jamawasil laid of past years is retained, a summons 
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to produce it is usually evaded by the plea that it has been lost. As has been 
elsewhere indicated, rent receipts are only given when full realisation of the 
rent is made, and in many estates not even then, nor to all tenants as a matter of 
routine. Books of counterfoil receipts are however always prepared for produc¬ 
tion as necessary in the civil courts. The question of rent receipts ia a vital 
matter in Bakarganj. The existing system permits wholesale evasion of the 
legal obligation. It is probable that more practical good would result in a 
change in the form of the rent receipt than in employing or amending the 
peual provisions of the Act. It may be suggested that in place of detached 
receipts a rent book should be prescribed, in which all realisations from the 
tenant should be entered as they are made; and the book then be returned to the 
tenant and remain in his custody, the landlord keeping a duplicate The rent 
book which might serve for 20 or 50 years would make evasion of the obliga¬ 
tion to give a receipt more obivious and more difficult. Two of the most 
sinister features of tenancy in Bakarganj are the frequency with which decrees 
for arrears of rent are obtained, when no arrears in fact exist, and the extent to 
which landlords in order to obtain such decrees are willing to repudiate rent 
receipts which have been given by their agents. The rent book would be a 
most salutary check in both respects. 

487. The estates of the larger landlords are divided for the purposes of 
management into local ciroles with a cutcherry at a convenient centre and a col¬ 
lecting staff consisting of naibs or gomasihas, tahnildars and muharrirs. The 
wages of this staff is very small, but they usually make a comfortable living 
out of their share of the abwab. They do not go to the villages to make collec¬ 
tion or for any other purpose, as the tenants are expected to attend the cutcher¬ 
ry. Attached to the cutcherry is a staff of peons, who are sometimes foreign¬ 
ers, such as Sikhs and up-country men, but usually 
Maaagrnfi staff and Us payment ^ They aro sent out to 8erve not i cea an ft 

to bring in tenants, and they are chiefly paid by a small share in the abwab and 
by the exaction of process-fees. In the villages there are mridhas, usually 
leading tenants, who are expected to see that the tenants attend regu¬ 
larly to pay their rent and abtvab, that the ordors of tho cutcherry are obeyed, 
and that information of all domestic events, quarrels and offences in the village 
is punctually given to the cutcherry. They hold no additional land ex-officio 
and obtain no preferential reduction in their rent, but they are paid nominal 
wages and get a recognised and considerable share in abwab. Some estates, but 
not all, retain a special survey staff for the measurement of alluvion, diluvion 
etc, A feature of management which is common to all estates is the unsuit¬ 
ability of the kists to the agricultural conditions of the country. In many 
estates there are 11 kists in the year, and in most four or more, whereas the 
collecting staff only attempt collection twice and very often are absent frorfi the 
cutcherries at the period of all the other kists h-’evertheless interest is always 
added on the amount unpaid from the date of each nominal kist until the dato 
of realisation. 


Maintenance of the Record. 

483. It is understood that the Bengal Government has already decided in 
favour of periodical revision of the record-of-rights in place of annual mainten¬ 
ance. There can be little doubt that periodical revision, when made at intervals 
of 25 years or less, will be sufficient to prevent the record losing its value to land¬ 
lords and tenants and to the Courts. Periodical revision, however, will be made 
by a temporary staff specially engaged so that in the intervals between revisions 
the relations between landlords and tenants will be left to adjust themselves. 
Where those relations in general conform to the principles of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, little harm need be expected from this policy of laisses-faire, but 
in Bakarganj the case is far otherwise. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
unless a revenue agency is permanently maintained in tho district with duties, 

which will automatically provide it with complete 
Maintenance preferable torevi- information on the affairs of all classes connected 
of Bakarganj. with the land, no improvement m the security 

of the tenants as a body will be obtained. Such an 
agency can only be properly organised in connection with the maintenance 
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of the record of-rights and must be vested with responsibility to be effective. 
The le8Sonof settlement experience in Eastern Bengal has been very emphati¬ 
cally that, even in details of routine, work on the record-of-rights offers limitless 
opportunities of annoyance and wrong-doing, and that if advantage of them is 
not to be taken, well-paid and well-educated officials of superior status must be 
employeJ to the complete exclusion of subordinate officials. In any case it may 
be doubted whether men of the patwari class would be able to handle a 
complicated document like the hakarganj record-of-rights without creating 
serious confusion. Au effective scheme of maintenance by a permanent staff of 
superior status would cost no excessive sum, certainly less than one half of the 
existing road and public.works cess or of the existing chaukidari tax and 
incidentally not one-tenth part of the sum which tenants pay annually to their 
landlords in the shape of abwab. The direct return for this expenditure would 
be a record of-rigbts embodying all the latest changes and the indirect return 
would be the reign of law, the diminution of extortion and a considerable 
contribution to the maintenance of order in the district. To a settlement officer 
these returns seem worth the expenditure, especially when the cost of the alter¬ 
native system, periodical revision, cannot bo estimated in the caso of each 
revision at less than the cost of ten years of maintenance. They appeared 
worth the expenditure to the Government also in Eastern Bengal and Assam,* 
which u shared the conviction expressed by the Collector that the maintenance 
of the record will be more instrumental in the pacification and better adminis¬ 
tration of the district than any other reform.” 

4'9. In the six years which have passed since the record-of-rights has been 
completed, it has become clear that there is a strong sentiment in favour of 
maintenance amongst local landlords and tenants, although the landlords 
have already exhibited opposition to any sehome which would be based 
upon the employment of patwaris. This sentiment is somewhat remarkable in 
view of the attitude of hostility, which the landlords and middlemen very 
generally adopted during the preparation of the record-of-rights The cultiva- 
. „ , .tor never displayed any opposition to the proceed- 

regS^the reoord-of ngbuT' 1 ings, but his slow mind is only now beginning 

to appreciate the advantages which tho village 
record and the village map have secured for him. The amount which he 
was called upon to pay to tho State for these advantages was insignificant in 
comparison with the demand which he had boon led by intriguers to expect. 
It will bo impossible now to kindle any opposition amongst tho cultivators 
to any scheme which Government may adopt for maintenance of the record- 
of-rights. Landlords, on the other hand, always looked upon the operations 
with an unfavourable eye, chiefly because they objected to interference in 
their’dealings with their tenants, but also because tbejr were put to great 
expense. It is true that many of the smaller landlords and middlemen 
were under great obligation to the reeord-of-rights, which provided them with 
estate papers, which they formerly did not possess, and enabled them to 
realise rent from many tenants who had formerly refused it with impunity : 
but recognition of these advantages could not prevail against the insidious 
counsel of zamimlari agents, whose influence and perquisities it was likely 
to destroy without compensation, and of the local ba»-, who feared for their 
practice. Time has convinced all landlords of the usefulness of the record 
to them and thereby left their hostility without motive force, while the pleadors 
now recognise that the record-of-rights is a fact which the courts cannot 
ignore and have begun to respect it in consequence. It has had loss effect on 
civil litigation than they feared, as although title suits are much diminished, suits 
for arrears of rent which have been made easier by the existence ot’ tho record- 
of-rights have much increased, in 1905 it was the fashion in the local bar and 
amongst some of the landlords to speak with contempt of the record-of- 
rights ; in 1915 this fashion has entirely disappeared and each year has 
seen some increase in general respect which the record-of-rights has been able 
to win for itself. 


• Resolution No. 3409F., dated 12tli Juno 1008 on the Survey and Settlement Reports (E. B & A.) 
for 1900-07, paragraph 6. 
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Amendments in the Law. 

490. I have already indicated in various parts of this report in what 
respects the Bengal Tenancy Act has proved itself unsuitable to the con¬ 
ditions of Bakarganj. It may be convenient to summarise these points, 
Undoubtedly the most important is the classification of tenants v sec. 5). 
The intention of the Act is clearly to confer the privileges and protec¬ 
tion of the Act upon the actual cultivator of the soil, but the definitions 
permit on the one hand the status of the raiyat to be assumed by a 
pure middleman, while on the other hand they do not contemplate the 
acquisition by the cultivator of a superior status by contract or the possi¬ 
bility of a right of permanent occupation adhering to an under-raiyat 
or a non-occupancy raiyat. Thus the legal position of many cultivators 
in Bakarganj is inferior to their real position in local custom. The de¬ 
finitions in the Act are the result of a compromise between the prin¬ 
ciples of status and contract, the tenure-holder 
Amendments in the Beng&l being conceived as a rent collector and the raiyat 
ganfwcpertenoef* 68 * 6 ^ & "" as a cultivator, but both subject to the terms 

of the original contract and to the accidents of 
subsequent inheritance. To be suitable to conditions in Bakarganj, the 
cultivator should be the “ raiyat”, unless he has obtained by contract 
or by local custom the superior rights of a “ tenure-holder ”, but the 
“ raiyat ” should become a “ tenure-holder ” as soon as he has ceased 
to be a cultivator. Other matters concerning raiyats in which an amend¬ 
ment of the Act appears _to be worth consideration are in the matter of 
transferability of holdings and of kists (sec. 53) and in soctions 178 (provisos 
t and ii ) and 180 regarding the acquisition of occupancy rights in char 
and wastelands, particularly when &clami has beon given. Commutation 
(sec. 40) is a difficult subject of which the last has not been heard in 
Bengal. The present provisions of the law, however worked, must appear 
harsh and unjust, wherever the value of the produce is much greater 
than the prevailing rate of cash rents in the village; yet it is inconsistent 
with the whole policy of the Tenancy Act that rates greatly exceeding 
the prevailing rate should be introduced into a villago, so much so that in 
the proposals of the Bihar Kent J.aw Commission and in the Original 
draft of the Tenancy Act, commutation was proposed at the prevailing 
rate without consideration of the value of the produce. On the other 
hand, any commutation under the existing law must effect some reduction 
in the landlord’s income and commutation at the prevailing rate would 
effect an enormous reduction, all the more severe that the landlord is 
in these cases usually a small man with a small income. Commutation 
is voluntarily granted by the landlord to a tenant who is prepared to 

f >ay selami ; and it is perhaps by some such addition that the provisions of the 
aw might be made more equitable. The sections regarding ahwab ^secs. 
74,751 and kists (sec, 53) fail of their purpose in Bakarganj. and it 
would seem that some power at least should he reserved to the State 
to interfere. The provisions regarding receipts for rent are a dead-letter 
in a great part of the district, the mischief perhaps being caused by section 
57 which the landlords interpret as permitting the refusal of any receipt 
except for full payment and as justifying a charge. In the case of 
tenure-holders the law lacks provision for merger or surrender of a tenure 
and would be more useful in Bakarganj, if it supplied machinery for 
partition; the sections regarding joint landlords and joint management 
might also receive reconsideration. A small point is that section 19i might 
expressly provide for the application of the penal provisions of Regulation 
VII of 1822 to tenure-holders, who were formerly sadr malguzars within 
the meaning of that Regulation. In Chapter X the sections which would 
seem in need of amendment are 104 and 105 concerning the settlement of 
fair and equitable rents. In both sections the revenue officer “shall have 
regard to the rules laid down in this Act for increasing and reducing 
rents”, whereas the determination of a fair rent is entirely a matter of 
discretion, which cannot work freely when bound in a Procrustean bed 
of rules. In Bengal rent is neither economic nor customary, so that 
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standards rather than rules are required for its revision. In the provi- 
sion of standards the Settlement Manual is very deficient. It would seem 
desirable as a lesson learnt from experience in Bakarganj to assimilate 
the procedure for settlement of rents under section 105 with the procedure 
of section 104, although section 104 itself might be improved in the direction 
of rapidity. 

491. Apart from the Tenancy Act, the land laws in Bengal are in a 
state of considerable chaos ; this could not fail to come somewhat pro¬ 
minently into view during settlement operations in a district which con¬ 
tains so large an area under temporary settlement. There are at least 
70 regulations still in force, many of which contain much that is now 

obsolete in language which is now unintelligi- 
Consohdation of other hud laws, gome of the more important, such for ex¬ 

ample as the Land Registration Act, Sale Laws and Partition Act, were 
passed at a time when routine provisions of procedure were embodied 
in the Act and not in rules under the Act and are therefore unneces¬ 
sarily hampering and cumbersome. There can be no question that the 
consolidation of the whole body of this law apart from the Tenancy Act 
into a single Land and Revenue Regulation would afford great relief in 
its administration to revenue and judicial authorities alike. 


Miscellaneous. 

492. It may be of convenience to the district officials to summarise the 
Summary of papora hd S od in information .which the settlement operations 


Colleotorate after the aettlemeut 
operations. 


collected and the 
to the enquirer. 

Maps. 


form in which it is available 


Vandyke reproductions of the village map on the scale of 16 inches to the mile are avail¬ 
able for purchase at the Colleotorate. 

No 4 inoh reductions were mado and there iB therefore no congregated atlas whioh 
oan he used for comparison with the 4-inoh plans of tho Revenue Survey. 

Thaoa jurisdiction maps on the scale of l inch = 1 mile were prepared, whioh show 
the boundaries, names and revenue survey numbers of every raauza ( village) in the 
thana together with other topographical and administrative detail of whioh the purpose 
is to make the map useful to a traveller. 

The boundaries of estates have not been shown in any maps, whether on the 16-inoh 
or a smaller scale. 

Thana and subdivisional maps on a scale of | inoh to the mile were prepared 
for the convenience of travellers. They show all markets and the more important 
villages. 

Thana mujbmilis on tracing cloth showing |trijunction marks were also prepared to 
facilitate the maintenance of the marks. 


Record-of -rights. 

The reoord lodged in the Colleotorate is prepared in the following form. There is 
a separate serial number for the khewats and for the khatians in every village. As far 
as possible, the estates are kept distinct, the tenancies of each estate being exhausted 
before the tenancies of the next estate are begun. Within eaoh estate, the khewats of all 
proprietors precede the khewats of tenure-holders, in both oases giving details of all 
subordinate tenancies, 'ihe plots in the immediate possession of proprietors and tenure- 
holders are entered separately in khatians (Appendix O. 5) whioh are plaoed after all the 
khewats (C. 4) in the village have been exhausted and are to be read as continuations of 
the khewat of eaoh proprietor or tenure-holder concerned. The printed khewats (0. 9) 
however contain plot columns and in their oase this khatian is not required. After the 
khatians for the reserved lands of proprietors and tenure-holders are plaoed the khatians 
of raiyats (O. 6 and 10) and after them the khatians of under-raiyats (0. 6 and 10). The 
information contained in each of these documents is shown in Appendix O. 

A oopy of any handwritten khewat wihoh is obtained from the Colleotorate will be a 
oopy of both (0, 4 and C. 5). 

In tbe oase of eaoh proprietor or tonure-holder, the khewat shows plot by plot only 
the land which is in his own occupation: the lapd whioh be has sublet is shown in a 
total of the area of each undertenanoy. The khewat contains the name and number 
of every undertenancy of which the rent is payable to him, but the nanm of the prinoipal 
tenant only amongst oo-sharers. It contains no information concerning any tenanoy 
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subordinate to the tenancies oE these tenants. Eaoh kbewat or khatian contains an 
account of the land of one village only, in however many villages the tenancy may 

have an interest. 


Other documents connected tcith the record-nf-rights. 


(1) The tenure-tree of every village shows every tenure, grade by grade, of every 
estate in the village with the number of the khewat of the proprietor or tenure-holder, 
the name and designation of the tenure and the name of its possessor or of the principal 

amongst several co-sharers. ^ . , 

$) The standard tenure-tree shows every tenure in all estates in the distnot except 
suoh ns have land in only one village, in which case the village tenure-tree is sufficient. 
There is a separate serial number for the tenures in eaoh estate, the name and designation 
of the estate or tenure and the name of one possessor being supplied. The numbering 
in the standard tenure-tree is identical with the numbering in the distnot register of 
tenures, to which it is a pictorial index, whereas the numbering in the village tenure- 
tree is the same as in the reoord-of-rights, to the estates and tenures m whioh it is a 


P (3) The plot index of eaoh village shows the number of khewat and kbatian in whioh 
the plot will be found together with tho share and area whioh appertains to eaoh tenancy 
if the plot belongs to two or more tenancies. It also shows tho plot number of the field 
on the north. In thanns Baris&l, Bakarganj, Nalohhiti, and Bauphal it shows also the 
name of the principal possessor in eaoh tenancy. . . 

(d) 'lhe khasid has been destroyed and no record remains of the kind of land oi 
each plot (»>., homestead, arable, fallow, etc.) or of the crops and valuable trees thorein. 


Statistics. 

(1) A jurisdiction list was prepared of each thana in the distriot in 3 parts: Part I 
prepared in serial order of the Revenue Survey number containing the name in Bengali 
and English of all mouzas and of all separate hamlets within them, their area (land and 
water), their number in the Boundary Commissioner’s list, and their volume and page 
in the books of the Revenue Survey, Part II being an alphabetical list of all mouzas 
and hamlets, and Part III showing the population by religion of eaoh mauza at the census 

of that in Bakarganj new jurisdiction numbers were not given 

to the mauzas in eaoh thana, the old revenue survey numbers whioh were in one 
serial for the Sahftbfizpur island and in another serial for the rest of the district and were 

convenient being retained. . . 

(2j A calondar of Bakarganj estates in two volumes has been printed as a companion to 
this report. It is in 4 parts: Part IY in volume 2 shows all the parganas and estates 
having land in eaoh thana with their total area and the amount of land in eaoh village and 
conversely all the villages with the amount of land in each estate: Parts I to III are 
contained in volume i, Part I showing all revonuo-paying estates in order of their tauzi 
number and Part II all revenue-free properties in order of their number in Colleotorate 
Register B, Part II. In both parts area, revenue and rental value are detailed, while 
there is a reference to all important documents connected with the estate, whioh are .to be 
found in the Colleotorate Record-room, Part III is a list of the parganas in the distriot 
and the estates whioh appertain to thorn. The Appendices explain the fisoal history of eaoh 
estate and contain other valuable information, wbioh is otherwise only obtainable by a 
prolonged tearoh in the archives of the Colleotorate. 

(4) The Estates Register No. I (mauzawar) contains a separate page for each village 
and contains a summary list of all the estates with an interest in the village, showing the 
amount of land appertaining thereto, the name and tauzi number of the estate and the 

name of the principal possessor. , 

(5) Tho Estates Register No. II is a converse Register to No. I and contains a 
separate page for eaoh estate, showing name, pargana, name of a principal possessor, the 
total area and the area in eaoh village with the name and Revenue Survey number of the 
village. 

(6) The Estates Register No. Ill shows in respect of eaoh estate the area, revenue and 
rate per acre, the assets of the proprietors and rate per aore, the rental value and rate per 
acre, details of the occupation of the land in the estate by different classes of tenants, 
number of assignments of tenures of middlemen and of cultivating tenure-holders. It aims 
at collecting in a convenient form all the statistical information available concerning eaoh 
estate, 

(7) A mauza Note has been prepared in the form given in the Survey and Settlement 
Manual (Appendix N) and contains statistical information concerning land, trees, tenants 
and rental, and notes concerning (a) physical condition, ( b) embankments and partifioial 
watercourses, (a) agrioulturo, (d) history, (e) rents, (f) kists, (g) oesses and abwabs, (A) 
(0 rights of tenants (?) markets and communications, (h) jalkar and bankar, (0 customs, 
regarding trees, ( m ) ohakrandars, (») prevailing measures and weighments, (o) general, 
population, crime, etc These notes are sometimes of considerable value, but are often 
scanty aud sometimes not supplied at all. 
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(8) Village statistics are a summary in a convenient form of all statistical information 
concerning the village, its land, crops, trees and tenancies. 

( 9 ) The milan khasra shows the classification of land in each mauza in every thana 
in a summary form and the areas uader eaoh olass, eg., cultivated, fallow, homestead, 
rivers, eto, 

(10) The orop statement shows the area unler eaoh crop in every village in the tbana 
in a summary form. 

(11) The register of valuable trees summarises the number of areoanut, ooooanut, 
date palm, palmyra irees and bamboo dumps in every village of the thana. 

(12) The agricultural stook list summarizes the number of bulls and bullocks, cows, 
calves, buffaloes, sheep, goats, horses, ploughs, carts and boats in every village of the 


thana. 

(13) The register of revenue and rent has been prepared in the form (Appendix N, 
No 7) given in the Survey and Settlement Manual aDd shows in a summary form for eaoh 
village in the thana the number of proprietors, tenure-holders, raiyats and under-raiyats, 
paying rent in money, in kind or not paying rent and the rent payable by suoh as are rent- 


paying. 

(14) A classification of land by fiscal arrangement has been prepared in the form 
(Appendix N, No. 5) given in the Survey and Settlement Manual and shows in a summary 
form for eaoh village in the thana the amount of land iu the possession of the public 
and publio departments and the amount of land included in revenue-paying and reveuue- 
free estates and in each case the extent to which it is oeoupied and cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves, by tenure-holders and by raiyats of different olaBses and by rent- 
free tenants. 

In s atistics 9 to Id, the information is prepared in tabular form for the thana, one 
line being allotted to the figures of each village. A summary of all those statistics in 
rospeot of each village is oolleoted in statistics 7 and 8. 

(15) A district register of tenures has been prepared of the tenures in eaoh estate, 
which summarises all the statistical information available concerning eaoh tenure. The 
numbering is the same as in the standard teuure-trep. It shows in respeot of eaoh tenure 
besides its name and designation and its rent and the name of the principal possessor, the 
name and Revenue tiurvey number of every mauza iu which the tenure contains land, the total 
area in each mauza, the area reserved, the area sublet on cash and produce rent or rent-free 
to different classes of tenants and the area in the possession of the publio. In the case 
of the proprietors themselves, it shows in addition joint lands and the arrangements made 
in respeot of management. 

(16) The Dafadari Register which has been prepared for each thana in the form 
prescribed (Appendix T) by the Survey and Settlement Manual, enumerates and describes 
all the stone prisms and other trijuuotion marks embedded during the burvey of the district.* 

493. It now remains for me to acknowledge the Services of tbsafflCGrs 
were employed during the operations. Settlement work in Bakarganj offered 
few attractions to any of the staff. In the matter of climate the cold weather 
is short and not very cold, the drv season is not very dry, and the frequent 
storms of March and April, although they cool the air, are not entirely grateful 
to officers who find their tents blown down, their clothes drenched and their 


possessions ruined or whose boat sinks or is likely to sink on the big rivers. 
The work often dragged on into the rains, when it was hot as well as damp, 
while even in April it often raine 1 for days together. There are few things 
more dismal and depressing than rainy weeks in boat or tent in the swamps of 
Bakarganj. For field work and inspection riding was impossible ana all 
journeys had to be made on foot by paths over heavy plough-land which was 
always mud and often mire, while the only alternative to irritating detours by 

which a hand-bridge might he gained was to wade 
Notice o o cecs. the soupy streams. Settlement work itself can 

never be uninteresting, and in Bakarganj the maze of tenures was often as 
absorbing as a Chinese puzzle; but perpetual false claims and endless disputes in 
which chicanery tried to take advantage of weakness and simplicity were very 
wearisome, while the struggle which had always to be waged to prevent the 
operations being used as a weapon for extortion was both tiring and dispiriting. 
The impression made by these conditions upon a district officer moved him 
to write to the Commissioner rb follows :— 


“ I wonder if Government at all realise what the life of the Settlement Offioers is like 
in this district just now (May 1906). Small tents on damp ground, no punkhas, no ice 
and not even decent trees to oamp under. Work all day in mud and water and probably 


* The marks were made over with extracts from the mujhroili map to eaoh dafadar in 1810 after 
verification when it was discovered that 80 per cent, had been diiuviated or removed. 
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a soaking from a shower. How can they wonder that men chuck the work and, if not, break 
down under it. It is all very well in Bihar, where you have nice gachia to oamp in and good 
riding country to knock about in and a nice part of the country and interesting people to 
learn about. But here it is a case of working on foot with every man’s hand against them 
and at the best as a reward a reputation as an authority on Eastern Bengal and therefore 
penal servitude in it for life.” 

These remarks were meant for European officers, but they were as applic¬ 
able to Indian officials. It is therefore the more pleasant to be able to bear 
testimony to the fine spirit which animated the Indian officers throughout the 
operations. There was no grumbling or complaint, infinite patience, great 
energy, lively interest often amounting to enthusiasm. Their labours did not 
go unrewarded by the people, who still cherish kindly recollections of them, or 
by Government, which has promoted almost all of the Sub-Deputy Collectors 
and kanungos who worked for any time in Bakarganj. If it is necessary to 
make a selection amongst those who worked longest in the district, the names of 
Bafcus Fyari Mohan Bose, Jnanendra Nath Roy, Joges Chandra Datta, Radha 
Krishna Goswami, Sital Chandra Chatterji, Hieranya Kumar Dan Gupta, Anath 
Bandhu Chatterjea and of Maulvis Abdul Momin and Ataur Rahman should 
be mentioned. Of these special mention should be made of Pyari Mohan Bose, 
subsequently honoured with the title of Rai Bahadur, whose great knowledge 
of the district ana the work, ripe wisdom and mature judgment were always 
invaluable; of Maulvi Abdul Momin, subsequently honoured with the title of 
Khan Bahadur, who did excellent service in many ways, and of Babu Hara 
Kissore Biswas, whose knowledge of the Collectorate proved repeatedly of the 
greatest use and whose work in the revision of land revenue was exceptionally 
thorough. It is pleasant for me personally to add the names of Babus Janaki 
Bhusan Singh, Bhupati Mohan Bose and Jamini Mohan Chakravarti for their 
assistance to mein preparing this report. I think that all officers who worked 
in the Bakarganj Settlement would agree that all their efforts must have been 
unprofitable and vain without the inspiration and support of Mr. N. D. Beatson 
Bell, who was Settlement Officer from the beginning until 1905 and was the 
very warp and woof of the work. Years spent as district officer before the 
operations began had given him an unrivalled knowledge of the district 
and its people and had made his name a household word in its remotest 
hamlets. The rules under which the dperathm were conducted were his rules, 
the.methods of work his methods, the mechanism of the record-of-rights his 
creation; but to the officers who worked under him and with him theso were 
mere trappings to the spirit which he infused into the operations, making them 
something of a crusade. These things should be sot down for the sake of truth, 
in as much as it was his energy and enthusiasm which alone bound all ranks of 
the staff willingly to unremitting toil, it was his cheerfulness which alone 
made dismal discomfort tolerable to them and it was his transparent sympathy 
and singleness of purpose which alone conciliated the opposition of landlords 
and tenants in a district notorious for turbulence to operations which could not 
but be harassing and burdensome to them. It was indeed no accident that 
the first outburst of open hostility to the operations followed his departure from 
the district. 

Finally I may be permitted to refer to the services rendered by the officers 
in charge of the Survey Department, by Colonel Crichton, c.i.e., who gave 
ungrudgingly of his best in counsel and assistance, and by Major Ilirst, who 
displayed his usual energy with his usual success. Many officers held the post 
of Director of Land Records during the long course of the operations, all of 
whom were equally generous with advice, instruction and support. Many 
officers also held the post of Collector of Bakarganj, with all of whom our 
relations were always cordial and to many of whom we are indebted for very 
valuable assist mce. 
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REja S.inath Rai of Bhagya- 
kul. 

RajEpur char 
KEiEpur klml 


249 , 250 , 253 , 2 $S, 
3 j 9 , 401 , 402 . 

203 
251 . 
382 , 837 
161 , 316 , 410 , App. 

L. 

410 
336 , 236 


REimata jimbs 
REjnagar 
Rajtshahi 
REm H ,ri ohar 


a: 2,275 

453 

370 
20 , 27 
166 

2 $, 210 , 212 
189 
212 , 240 














261 


Rftnchandrapur 

Rffro^r char . 

Buznefb char 

Ram]*npur . 

R*wnS ttEmnff. 

Rimnngar . 

BangalSli 
Rangoon ... 

Rangpur .. 

Kaaulpur.. 

Rat&ndi XSlik&pnr 

Ratanpur char . 

Ratanpu a . 

Kwiner B, Part 11 
Registration Acts. etc. 
Regulation V It of 1&23 

Ditto III < 1/7828 
Runnel, Surveyor General 

Rent law . 

Rent receipts . 

Berwick 4 Co. (Kusht»£) 
“Resumed inahals” ... 


Revenue Roll , 
Revenue Survey 


Ricketts, Sir Henry 
Kiver Steam Navigation Co., 

Roman Low . 

JtOshanabad .. 


8 , 

Bcber Mia ol Agarpur 
&Sitt4ftd Mi 
Sadr 

Sadr mdtguzar 

Sufipur K 51 S Tappa 
Saftpur river 
6 ag*rdi ... 

&£h5 - 

tSliSbSzpur island 


164, 173, 
212 , 232 


207 , 208 , 
222 . 

177, 209, 
222 . 


P-tr graph. 


U 6 

M 

m 

W 7 

231 

208 , 5 . 09 , 


130, W2 
864 , 803 , 

429, 430. 


253, 401 
109 
16 

209 , 5 'U, 

212, 216, 

387 
372 
158 
$01,340 
397, 49S, 


847, 948 
14,16, 24, 236, 200 
220 
>, 200, 486 
86 

260, 2Sl 
399-420, 


195, 


179 . 262-6 
268 . 270 , 
4 b 0 , 


|f- 7 t 169 
i, 33 , 38 , 
46 , 201 . 


Sahabizpur Pargana 
iDakshin) 


Ditto (Uttar) 

SEhEb&zpur river , ... 
SabSzSclpur . 

SBheb Rmpur Swasthal 

Baidpur . 

Bailuaha river ... 

Baiyid . 

Sale* Act ♦„ ... , 

Balt Department 
BamaiS ... 

Barnasdi hffliyao 
SambhupuiK' ... 

Band w ip .. 

Sftran ... ... 

Sarikal . 

Do. Purbba char 

SchfUergunj . 

tcotlaaa . 

Secretary of State fur India 

BellmSbSd . 


Sen of Pasam’S . 

Sen, Uperdra Nath . 

Sen, Dimibandhu 
gen, Umakanta, Commissioner 
in Sundarbana. 
ghab Jeban ... ... 

BbkiatSbSd . 

ShaiitSnegar ... 


Ditto (NoSkhali) 

Bhcikb . ... 

Shekmatia . 

Bhuja Sultan ., 


14 , 21 , 25 

39. 40, .... .. 

221 , 226,25', 269, 
282, 492. 

, 239 

26 

, 151 

5.3, 4G7 


833 

196,1 *5.199 
See 8 ubdivi<\on 
253. 868, 270, 27i, 
388, S92, 45*0. 

212 

5, 6, 7, 8, 26 
815 

41,1!**, 423 
2, 12. 1«, 11, 24, 
26, 27, 30, 33, 37, 
40, 45, 68, 7Z, 78. 
79, 80, 94, tft, W H 
98, 99. 104, 10!*, 
113,163, 185.172, 
173, 177, i"y. 130, 
186, 1SS, UK), 191, 
m, 19*. *i:7, 225, 
286, 230, 231, 

242, 243, 27(, 4*6, 
29n t 302,3.17, 311, 
321, 822, 32/, 325, 
827, 338, 351, 352, 
3(11, 865, 067-79, 
437,438, 4.2, (Sn 
also D. S. Sub¬ 
division.) 

9K 130, 133, ICO, 
101,105, 100, K57, 
173, 177, 201, 208, 
209, 218, !!U 216, 

217, 218, M8, 32.. 
827, 871, :\U, 379, 
448. 

208, 209. 213, 217, 
222, 448. 

12 

167, 173, 307, 212, 

222, 

882, 387 
100 
466 
40 

220, 221, 491 
218 
370 
383, 387 
37 
379 

28, 1W, 192,281, 
336 

88 

417 

280 , (£.« Nall) 

201. 

201, 277, W8, 407, 
471. 

33, 84, 86, 98, 125, 
13*2,139, 160, 101, 
104,166, 167, 173. 
171, 1?6, 207, 808, 

209, 212, 210, 217, 

218, £20, 293, 341, 
846. 

SIC, 413 
443 
448 
264 


SiSlk&ti khil .. 

SdKrchar ... 

Sibpnr .. 

Sikarpur bhal „ 

SiKdSr Mallik Gonakplrk ... 

Sinhs ... . 

Smith, Sundarbau Surveyor 

Sohagdal ... . 

Sonar/raon Sirkfcr ... 

BooSkhJSli . 

Sonauta . 

Snrampur . 

Steamer Companies 
Biormwaves 


Strike . 

Subdivision, all 


Do, D&kshin SStmbazpur 


Do. Pntuftkhili 
Do, Peroapur 

Do Sadr 


SubidkhSli 

Sudi’H . 

Sujabad . 

Snrjanatrar 
Sajar KhSn t*lnk 
Sukdeb . 

SuUanabSd 

Sulfanpur KhSruria.. 
Bund A liver 
Sundarbau rou’o 
Stiodarbans 


Superintendent of Survey 
SwarupkSti 

Do. nuraheg 


Do. river 
Syedpur . 


Sylhet 


Tagorcf Idilpnr 
Do,, Raja Sir S. 
T»-kikbonia 
Tarki 
Do. river 
Tax—Land 
Village 
Luca l 
Telit.Sti 
TelikhSli... 

Tepuia 
Tetulia river 
Thftk survey and maps 


M. 


208 

138 , 164 , 170 , 173 , 
208 . 218 , 486 . 

132 , 165 , 167 , 173 , 
174 , 200 , 118 , 

282 , 293 . 

£12 

4 » 

:ti 6 

208 


Thana, all 


Do. Amtali. 


Do. BSkarganj 


Do, Bar&h&naddin 


Paragraph, 

87 
429 
218 
6. 7 
333 
487 
259 
44, 310 
208 

289, 448, 463 
412, 417, 420 
130, 132, 207, 20S, 
209, 212, 221, 

20, 36 

34, 30, 34, fiS, 135, 
197, If*, 212, 
255, S65, 374, 
879, 402, 403, 
405, 414. 

345 

11.17, 19. 21, 26, 
20, 38, 51, 95, 00, 
160. 169,175, 170, 
178, 179, 180, 181 
183, 185, 186, 187, 
189, 102, 194-6, 
337, 492 

30, 40, 46, 60, 63, 
J04, 105, US, 167, 
173, 443, 447, 44S, 
478. See also 
Sahab|zptir 
island 

27, 62, 172, 270, 
413, 448. 

27. 42, 53, 17S, 
191, 203, 448, 
466. 

60, 63, 167, 1»1, 
322, 360, 413, 

418. 

401 

41 

208 

212 

217 

109 

1132,178-6,208. £09 

212 , 210 . 

212 

3 

26 

89. M» 72, 75, 79, 
80,139, 1401 J53, 
IBS (foot-note) 
190, 208,212, 226, 
228 : 281, 235,237, 
288, 244-68, 269 
250, £81, 283,286, 
J187, 8 U, 3;:7, 333, 
*351, 352, 353, 356, 
861, 809, 879, 

888—ISO, 482, 484, 
437,‘488, 463. 

£81, 289, 299, 

See tbatia 
11,16,27, 30, 42, 
72, 88, 90, 93, 
140,305. 

6,7 

16,182, 160, 184, 
166, 167, 173, 
175. 212, 216. 

. 66, 109, 119, 226, 

(foot-note) 
253, 443, 418, 
458, 459. 


161 
272 , 275 
412 , 414 , 416 , 420 
87 , 88 
6 , 6 , 7 , 8 
i 87 
187 

See cesses 
212 
166 , 317 
403 , 4 ) 6 , 416 , 420 
12 , 27 

339 , 201 , 217 , 219 , 
223 , 224 , 225 , 
229 , 232 , 305 , 
335 . 

11 , 21 , 25 , 29 , 80 , 
95 , 06 , 160 , 167 , 
171 , 173 , 176 , 
178 , 179 . 185 , 
187 , 168 , 194 , 
260 , 261 , 283 , 
3 * 7 , 850 , 442 , 
445 , 458 , 402 . 

18 , 20 , 27 , 30 , 34 , 
06 , 71 , 76 , 104 , 
376 , 177 , 179 , 
181 , 192 , 310 , 
828 , 333 , 3 C 1 , 
443 . 

18 , 80 , 37 , 39 , 64 , 

88. 109, 111, 

116 , 119 , 176 , 
181 , 1 KB, 196 , 
2 l* 0 , 882 . 

18 , 20 , it, 30 , 34 , 
39 , 63 , 79 , 163 , 
176 , 177 , 179 , 
181 , 443 , 448 . 


tbana Barisgl 

Do. Bluphal 

Do. BhSodKria 

Do. Bhola ... 
Do. QalSchlpK 

Do. Gaurnadi 


Do. JhSlakEti 


Do. MatbSriS 


Do, Mehendigattj , 


Do. Nalolihiti 


Do. P&tuSkhSli 


Do. Pirozpur 


Do. BwarupkSti 


TiakhKIi. 

Tippers . 

Tista river ..i . 

Titurffw Peakar mahal 

Todar Mull .. 

Tona ... ... 

Toiizi . 

Trallakya char ... ... 

Tushkhali ... 

U. 

lllttnia .. 

Uuia Kanta Sen, Com¬ 
missioner in Sundarbani, 

Dmcd char . 

U itar char .. 

Uzirpur.. 

Vandyke. 

Village taxes 

Do. J ustice. 

Wales H. R. H. Prince of ... 

Wave .. 

Ziamindari ,, ... 


Paragraph. 

22, 83, S7, 39, 63* 
54, 61, 65, B6, 
88, 99,104, 111, 
115, 103, 176, 

179, 192, 290, 
383, 481. 

18, 22, 30, 63, 01, 
04, 78,176, 180, 
192, 198, 201, 
203, 0T, 310, 

832, 88, 335, 

382 469. 

16, SO, SO, 57, 60, 
62.130,140,176, 

180, 190, 103, 
226, 289, 304, 
443, 448, 478. 

IS, SO, 52-4, S2» 
88,10 f l, 118,176. 

181, 447. 

10,18, 20. 2?, 80, 
53, 71, 75, 104, 
163, J70, 

179-181. 192, 
201, 203, 3S2, 
443, 448, 469, 

10,16, 18, 30, 37, 
42, 43,60,53,54, 
fit, 83, 84, 87, 
S8, 62, 120. 164, 
163. 172, 176, 
18H, 189, 190, 
10*3, 290, 304, 
307, 322, 326, 
332, S33, 400, 
403, 447, 448, 
466, 481. 

12, 30, 33, 35, 37. 
42, 43, 66. 67, 
72, 81, 90, 91, 
104, 1106, 109, 
111, 113, 119, 
140, 154, 172, 
170, 179, 181 

103, 290, 304, 
310, 322, 447, 
448, 466, 481. 

20, 27, 80, 84, 37, 
65,1*2, 103, 176, 
ISC, 198, 220, 
289, 833, 801, 
300, 443, 448, 
466. 

10, 14, 22, 36, SS, 
60, 2-4, 84, 88, 
94, 5, 99, 100, 
10], 101, 105, 
109, 103, 176, 

177, 179, ISO 

181, 1S6, 101, 
102, 196, 302, 

320„ 332, 381, 
382, 384, 448. 

22, 80, 37, 81, 99, 

104, 109, 111, 

115, 119, 176, 
181, 186, 196, 

2P0, 307, 8;% 
382, 481. 

18, 30,34, 61, 64, 
71, 104, 176, 

1% 192, 203, 
361, 882, 443, 
448, 450. 

18, 30, 84, 35, 37, 
50, 52, 07, 74. 
Sfi, 08, 80, lul, 
104-6, 113, IIP, 
176, 179, 100, 
198, 286, S16, 
328, 333, 382, 

S86, 448, 47S. 

16, 20, 22, 30, 87, 
43, 44, BO, 68, 
66, 67, 72, 74, 
78, 83, 90, 08, 
99, 101, 104, 
108, 111, US, 

119, 140, 154, 
170, 181, 190, 

192, 19G, 286, 
290, 804, 307, 
310, 810, 333, 
417, 448, 468. 

. 252, (foot-note) 

266, 423, 425. 

. 180, 199, 225, 

286, 467. 

6,14, 46 
410, 420 
200, 80S 
882, 387 
.. 223 

236, 428, 429 
. 26, 249, £65, 266, 

327, 352, 419. 


18 , 166 


373 , 378 
887 
8167 

£ 82 , 309 , 338 492 
See tax 
£04 
346 

8ec Stormwave 
160 , 164 , J 0 B, 100 
107 , 173 , 174 
175 . * 
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APPENDIX 5 


Ta 1 le of Tenures found in Bakarganj at the time of making the record-of-righls. 

I.—Rent-faying. 


Designation. 


Dependent Taluks and 
Derivative?. 


Tffluk 

ilMSat- Taluk ... 

Bffrjaraff Tffluk . 

BffrjftmS Knffriji Tffluk . 

Hebffi Tffluk . 

Jimba Tfflu* 

Jnr< ailui iffluk 

Kayeuii Tffluk . 

Kffyemi Mak atari Taluk 

Kbanda Taluk . 

Khanda Kharldff Tffluk 
lihffrijff Taluk (dependent). 
KhSrij Jam* TSluk 
Khorpos Tffiuk .. 4 
Ih&lguz&r Tffluk ... 

Miras Tffiuk 
Mamas! Miras Tffluk 

Maumfli Taluk . 

Muddat TSluk . 

Ntjimal Tffluk . 

Pattani Taluk 
Fafctuni Miris Tffluk 
Mirffs Pattani Taluk 
liiyem Mirffs Pattani TS.uk 
Mirffs Kff.yem Pat ani Taluk 
Maurasi Kffyem Pattani Taluk 

Pffttfti Tffluk .. 

Pelio Tffluk . 

Parimlt Tffluk 
8*d«r Mirffs 1'ffluk 
Sadar Pattaui laluk 
Sffmilffi Tffluk 
Sffiuilff't Hffrjairff Taluk 
8ffmilfft Mirffi Tffluk 
gffmilfft Puttam .Sink ... 

ftltiml Tffluk . 

Sebayet Tffluk . 

Taruf Tffluk . 

Takairnt Tffluk . 

Osar Tffluk . 

Ezihffri Osat Tffluk 
KzShffr; Pattani Osat Tffluk 
Hebffi Osar Tffluk 
Jjmbs Osut Taluk 
dot Jimba Osat Iffluk ... 
lvffyeiu Osat Tffluk 

Mirffs Osat Tffiuk. 

Mauraai Osit iffluk 
Pattaui Osat Taluk ... 
8adar Oaat Tffluk 
Sftmllfft Osat Tff uk 

Taraf Osat Tffluk. 

Dar O at Tffluk . 

Nim Osat Tffluk .. 

Uasat Nim Osat Tffluk ... 
Jiuibff Nim Oaat Taluk ... 
Kffyein Mirffa Nim Osat Tffluk 
Mirffs Ni *i Osat Tffluk ... 
Pattaui Nim Oaat Ti uk 
Sadar Nim Usui- Tffluk ... 
Sikiiui Nim Os*t Iffluk 
Dar PuttHni Nim Osat Iffluk 
Oaat Nim Osat Tffluk ... 

ii»r Mirffs Taluk. 

Dar Puttani Tffluk 
Osat .Dar Mtdur iffluk 
Nim Dar Puttani Tffluk 
Puttam Dar Puttani Tffluk 

Nun TSluk. 

Nim Kffyem Mirffs Tffluk 

Osat N im Taluk . 

Nim Petao >5 uk. 

Total of the Tffluk class 


JiMBAS AND DERIVATIVES!. 

Jimbff . 

Kayeroi Jimbff . 

KhSrij S Jimhff_ 

Maurasi Jimba . 

Mirffs Jiuibff . 

Muddat Jimba 
Puttani Jimba 

Sadar Jiuibff. 

Sffmilftt Jan off . 

Nim JimbK. 

Osat Jimbff . 

Osat Taluk Jimbff,. 

Total of the jimba class 


Number 

found. 


Designation. 


Number 

found. 


DesIgiation, 


4,858 

44 

4 
1 
2 

153 

2 

20 

8 

5 
1 
2 
ti 
8 
2 

47 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1,807 

9 

88 

4 

1 

1 

187 

20 

60 

2 
11 

790 

3 

8 


2 

2 

104 

14,809 

1 

1 

ti 

5 

2 

17 

41 

0 

67 

1 

22 

2 

1 

8,786 

1 

3 

1 
1 

26 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

93 

1 

8 
2 

31 

1 

4 
4 


26,895 


4,619 

1 

1 

17 

6 

1 

3 

7 


4,678 


Pattanib and Derivatives. 


Pattani . 

I lira Puttani 
Miiffs Pattaui 
Muddat Pattaui |... 
adar Pattaui 
SamiUt Puttani ... 
Dar Puttuni 
Osat Pattaui 


Total of the Pattanl class ... 
Haolab and DbhivaTives. 

Kffolff . 

Btndaki Hffolff ... 

Hasat Haola 
Ba-at Miras Kffolff 
Biswim Hffolff ... 

Kzahffri Haolff 
Bzffhffri Ha*at Haolff 
Ezihffri Mirffs Haolff 
Entakarffri Haolff _ 
Garmakarari Haola 
Hebffyafc HSola ... 
lau+uk Hffolff ... 

Jiuibff Hffolff 
Jimba Tffluk Haola 
Jot Hffolff ... ... 

Kffyemi Hffolff 
Kffye-n Muffs Hffolff 
M urasl Hffolff; ... 

Mirffs Hffoff 
Muddat Hff Iff 
M ffdi Hilo la* ... 

Pattani Haolff ... 

Pattani Baaat Hffolff 
Pattani Mirffs Haolff 
Pattani Tffluk Pattani Kffolff 
H><iy*tl Hffolff 
Sadar Haola ... 

KffmilSt Hffolff 
Tahut Hffolff ... 

Taksimi Hffolff .... 

TSluk HSola 
Utsarga Hffolff ... 

HSo 5 Pattani ... 

Hffolff Ohlkrffn .. 

Haolff Basat Hffolff 

Dar Haola ,. 

nyffdi Dar Haolff 

Nim Hffolff. 

Has it Nim Haolff 
EzShffri Nim Hff da 
JlffoIs Nim HSdIS 
HebS Nim Haolff 
Jimba Nim ilaolff 
Kffyetri Nim Haola 
Ksyem Mirffs Nim HSo'ff 
Kffyemi Sadar Nim HSolS 

Kt ffrijS Nim Haola . 

Maurasi Nira Haola 
Mauntfli AlakmKri KhSrija Nim 
Kffolff. 

Mirffs Nim Haolff 
Myffdi Nim Hffol&_ ... 

Pat aoi Sim Haola 
RSiy&ti Nim Haolff 
Kasurn Nim Hffolff .„ 

SffmiifftNim Hffolff 
Sffmilfft Mudd<t Nim Hffolff 

Dar Nim Haola . 

Osat Nim Hff 15. 

11a »t<>8*tNim Hffolff ... 
KhSrij Jama Osat Nim Haoll 
Oi it Hffolff Nira Haolff 
Osat Raiyuti Nira Uuo S 
Puttani 0»ai Nim Hffo a 
Ltai.vati Osat N>m Hada 
Sa *ar Osat Nim Haola ... 
SSmilfftOsat Nim Hffo.S 
Dar Osat Nmi Hffolff 
Nim Osat Him Haolff 
Pattani Nim Osat Nim Hffolff 
Osat Haolff Osat Nim Haola 
Nim Osat Nim Haolff ... 

Osut Haola. 

Dar Osat Radff. 

Hffula Ob Ml Haolff ... 
Kffyemi Osat Hffolff 
Os it Tffiuk Hko a 
Pattani Osat HauS 
Pult.ni Osat Mirffs Hffolff 
Pat t mi Osat Tffluk Haolff 
Sadar Osat Hff Ma 
Talux Osat Haolff 


143 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

26 

3 


185 


66,921 

9 

184 

1 

3 

39 
14 
10 

1 

4 
2 
3 

73 

1 

1 

68 

13 

29 

1,422 

2 

1 

171 

1 

3 

1 

25 
12 
44 

3 
1 

40 

1 
1 
6 
1 

4 

5 

90,0fif> 

01 

1 

42 

4 
22 
34 

3 

12 

2 
1 
1 

211 

1 

181 

2 

9 

l 

1 

26 
32,278 

3 

1 

5 
1 

25 

1 

5 

2 
3 

616 

0 

2 

12 

14,353 

3 

13 

2 

8 

81 

13 

2 

18 

1 


Haolab ahd Derivatives— 
concld. 

Osat Rffiynti HSolS . 

Osut Sffmilfft Hffolff 
Osat Tffluk Osat Hffolff 

Nim Osat Hffolff.. 

Tim Haoia ... ... ... 

Nim Tim Hffolff. 

Total of the Haola class 

1 jar as AtfD Derivatives. 

ljS 5. 

HSolS Muddat Ijffra . 

Jsti Maurasi IjarA . 

Jimba Maurael Sadar Ijffrff ... 

Kffyemi Ijffrff . 

Maurasi liarS . 

Miras Muddat IjSr I . 

Muddat ijffra . 

Muddat Kffyemi Ijffrff. 

Myffdi Ijffrff . ... 

uyadi Kffyem Ijffrff . 

M;5di Shut IjSrS . 

Myffdi TSluk Ijffrff . 

Pattani Ijarff 

Pattani Kffyemi Ijffiff . 

Puttani Muddat Ijffrff. 

S«dar Ijarff . 

Sadrr Myffdi Ijffra . 

I)«r Ijffiff. 

MiiiTs Dar Ijffrff . 

Mur Dar i]ffrS. 

Dar Mirffs Dar Ijffrff ... ... 

Nim Ijffrff. 

Kffyem Osat Ijffrff _. 

Kffvflrn Nim Osat Ijara.. 

Mirffs ijffrff ... ... 

rasat Mirffs Ijffiff . 

Darbavtu Miras Ijffrff . 

Hffolff Ijarff . 

HebS MirSs Ijffrff . 

Ijffrff Mil as ijffrff . 

KSyemi YlirSs Ijffrff . 

liffvemi Muiirfftt Mirffs ijarff ... 
liayerai Makararai Mirffs Ijffrff 
KSy-uii Sadar Mirffs Ijffrff 
Kffyemi SadAr Pattani Mirffs 
Ijffiff. 

Ki Srljff I Srff . 

Maurasi Mirffs Ijarff ... 
Muddat Miras ijffiff 
Muddit Kayenoi MirSs Ijarff 
Myff li Miras Ijarff 
Myffdi Sa ar Muffs Ijara 
Osat Tffluk Osat HSolS Mirffs 
IjSia. 

Putiani Mirffi Ijffrff ... 
Pattani KSyom Mirffs Ijffrff 
Pait ni S idac Miras Ijffrff 
Std ir Mirffs Ijffrff 
Sadar Kffyem Muffs Ijffrff 
85miffC Mli S's IjSrff 
Barba Mancha MirSs IjSrff 

Dar Mirffs ijarff. 

Dar Myffdi Mirffs Ijffrff 
Dar Pattani MirSa lja 4 
Dar Pattani Kayem MirSs 
ljff r 5. 

Dai Sadar Vlirffs I.iri . 

l)i Sadar K5y«m Vluffa liSri 
hffyem Sadar Dar Sadar Mirffs 

ijffrff. 

Kffyemi Dar Pattani MirSs 
Ijffrff. 

Kffyemi Sadar Dar Pattani 
Mirffa Ijffiff. 

Nim Dar Pattani Maurasi Miiffs 
IjffrS. 

Jioikff * ar MirSs Ijffrff 
Jimba Dar Mi ffs ijff ff .. 

Kffy »mi D«r MirSs ijffrff 
Kayfcmi Sadar Dar Mirffs Ijffrff 
Puttani Dar Mirffs I|arff 

Sadar Dar Mirffs lja?ff. 

Sthffyi Dar MirSs ija»ft 
O-^ac Dar Mirffs IjSrff 

NimDa-L Miras Ijffrff . 

Dar P utaui Nira Mjrffs Ijffra 

Oaat Mirffs Ijarff. 

I ar .Vluddit Ijarff . 

Dar Myadi Ijffrff ... 

Osut Dar Myffdi Ijfffff . 


Total of thu Ijffiff Class ... 


Number 

found. 


6 

1 

1 

626 

12 

1 


206,823 


222 

1 

1 

12 

40 

4 

1 

17S 

102 

1,443 

22 

1 

1 

2 

6 

3 

6 

L 

n 

.1 

It 

1 
3 

3 
6 

27,829 

» 

1 

16 

1 

18 

482 

2 
1 

159 

6 

4 
23 
61 

1 

3 

0 

1 

187 

1 

1 

3,278 

1 

3(1 

3 

2,780 

4 
17 
10 

19 

5 
9 


23 

1 

U 

2 

94 

24 
05 
23 

1 

2 
14 

1 

10 

1 

30 

ti 


37,205 


H M 















11 


DESIGNATION. 


MatGUZAR AND DBRIVATIVRB, 

MSlgnzSr ... ... .. 

JiinhE Ma'guzir . 

Kayetni MSlKii'fSr ... ... 

Kayemi MiiEs Ma‘guz£r. 

Kaye mi Kansha Miras MS’guzSr 

KhSrija Malgi.zar . 

MiiSs MSlguzSr .. 

Muddat MalgnzSr ... ... 

Srtdar M&Uuzfir . . ... ... 

Taraf MaUuzSr 

ThekS Malguz&r . .. 

Thikd MalgtizSr . 

Pa: KSyeni MirKa MKlguzSr ... 
Nim 1 ar Kayemi Miris Mal« 
gu?5r« 

Total of the MftlgnzSr Class 


MibIs and Derivatives,, 

Mir 5 s. 

Hasat MirSB . ... 

KSvemi MiiSs 
Patta i Miras 
Kadar MiiSs ... 

8adar KSyemi MirSs 
SfimilSi Miraa 
Dar Miras ... 

Nim MirSs ... 

Total of the Mil &s class 


Pattab and Derivatives. 

rsta. ... 

PKy< niiTSt+S ... 

Haolfi Mills FSttI ... 

J infos PStiR . 

KSyeuii f ittl ... ... 

Kayemi Mirua RSiyati Patts 

MlrSa FSMS. 

Mir5a KSyemi Patta 

MohSkkS-u i Siti . 

Pnttani PSitft . 

Kaiyati PS‘ti . 

Sadar MirSs Pitta. 

S idar Fattani FattS 
DirMiifcaPS’** 

KSyemi Par M iris Patti 

Ifiiu PattS . 

Osat MiiKs Pa«* ... 

Total of the FSttS class 


KabbfI and Derivatives. 

KSyem Karsha 
KSyem Basal Karshi ... 
KSyemi MakarSrj K- rfiliS 
Asthayi KSyem Karsha .. 
Basal KSyem Karsha ... 
Maurasi tUy<m> Karsha ... 
Miras Kayem Karsha ... 
Muddat KSyem K«isna ... 
Myidi KSyeo» K*r«h5 ... 

Pikka Kayem KftrshS ... 
Vaitani KSyem Ka>fthS ... 
Radar KSyem Karsha ... 
MirSs Kar&hS . 


Number 

found, 

Designation. 

Nmr her 
found. 

Dbbignatios. 

Number 

found. 


Karsha aitd Derivatives— 


Jotbs and Derivatives— 



COHcld . 


concl l. 


3 

Hasat MirSs Karsh5 . 

12 

Osat Niro Jor. . 

1 

6 

Kayem Mi as Kar*h£ ... 

8 

Os»t bar Nim Jot 

3 

3 

KSyem Mu as MaIguzSri Karsha 

l 



8 

Pattani Miras Karsh5 

10 

Total of the Jut class ... 

16,140 

1 

SSmilSt MirSs KarshS .. 

3 


__ 

SIS 

Jar Khar id £ B**>ab Kai-shS ... 

l 



12 

Maurasi KarshS 

31 

M ISOS OLA If SO OS. 


1 

MilSs Muddat KnrsliS. 

1 



1 

Mud dar Karsha. 

49 

AmaM 

2 

4 

sthSyi Karsha . 

IS 

Bandar Swatwa. 

4 

1 

Sthit Karsha . 

7 

BarjHUia 

22 

5 

Dar Kiveiu Karsha . 

7 

SdarBarjamS ... ... ... 

7 

1 

Nur KSyem Karsha 

fi 

BSt jo-mS Brahmatra 

25 


Osat KSvem Karsim ... 

36 

B&rjama Jaigir ... ... 

2 

__ 

Njin K5.y«m Osat. Kar>hS 

2 

Ba'/.bSfti Biahmatta ... 

43 

8A1 

Dar Mil a Karsha 

13 

Haz-afti HriitabbikshyS 

2 


Osat MiiSs Karsha . 

2 

Baze£f + .i Birtti .. 

l 



j 

Bazeafti CheiSgi ... 

2 


Total of the KansliS class 

3*.507 

Ba/cSfti Debatra. 

3 




l-Sz.-Sfti JSigir . ... 

27 




HazcSfti Rahit . 

2 

148 



Ohandina . . 

159 

9 



KSvem ChSndinS . 

2 

19 

Raiyatib and Derivatives. 


Dar ChSndinu . 

14 

88 



ChiiasthSyi . 

1 

28 

Basit. Raiyati . 

s 

Ditftar S«ranj5m . 

2 

5 

KSyem HSiyati . 

2,004 

DSycm Band&ba8tha 

3 

1 

Ha^ai Kayem KSiiati . 

40 

DUS’ikaiari . 

1 

8 

JimbS KSyem tUiyati ... 

1 

Jisaj. 

1 

10 

KSyem MiiSs Ra vati 

7 

Gar MakarSri „• . 

1 


KSyeni Alakarati Maurasi 

18 

OSli. 

129 

260 

LiSiyuH. 


I >ar Miras Gati i 

2 


Vfa -rasi Kiiyem RSiyati 

6 

KarSri Sthit . 

19 


Mira* RSiyati ... .. 

83 

KSiajaniS ... . 

20 


M u £■» Kay era RSiyati,’ . 

8 

KStSjama Fazil . 

2 


l ar KSyem Raiyati 

9 

KSyem .. 

5 


()«at Kayem Kaiyati 

328 

Kayem Bari . 

6 

1 

Osat Burnt Kaj^m RSiyati 

2 

KSyera MakiiSii ... 

5 

1 

() at MirSs Kayem Kaiyati 

1 

Ksyem Mauras . . 

6 

1 

Par Osai KSyem RSiyati 

6 

Kayemi Bandabasta 

2 

103 

'i n Os.t KSrom :.aiyati 

19 

N im Osat KSyeni . 

1 

8 

Nim Kayem Kaiyati ... 

14 

Kharid . 

7 

2 

Osat Nun KSytuni RSiyati 

2 

Bandar Kharid .. 

2 

21-2 

Kolraiyat Ksyem Raivati 

12 

Jahar Kharid ... .. 

4 

1 

Os«t KoIrSiyat. KSyem Kaiyati 

2 

Jar iih irid . 

6 

1 

Mm RSijat Kivom K,£iynti ... 

1 

Ktm-da Khgrid. 

6 

v 

Nim Osat Raiyat KSyeni 

3 

F.ittani Ktairid . 

1 

2 

RSiyati. 


RhSri ja . 

i 




KhanSbai’i ... . 

6 

30 

Total of the RSiyati clogs 

2,662 

Jimba KliSnSbari . 

i 

84 



JSidSd . 

1 

1 



Jimba JaroS .. 

2 

1 



Kayemi Jama . 

6 

8 



Khairfft JamS . 

l 


Joins and Dksjvativbs. 


MalguzSr Jama . 

1 




Mauia^i .. 

7 



14835 

Maurasi Makarari . 

78 


Ahadka- i Jot . 

61 

MuS- MoggiktS.l . 

12 


Banda Jut.. ... 

1 

MudSfat ... 

5 


Biml.tki Jot . 

1 

U>4di . 

1 




ar MySdi . . 



JimbS Jut ... . 

l 

NijSmal . 

10 


Kayemi Jot . 

10 

Pokta .. 

7 

19,3r>8 

KSyemi Maurasi J t . 

9 

Rosnai . 

1 

9 

Maurasi Jo< ... ... 

8 

>5mil5t . 

9 

1 

MiiSs Akhia Jot. 

1 

Jlmtia, Swatwa ... 

1 

1 

iVfyiSdi Jot-.. 

1 

Kharid Swatwa. 

1 

2 

Taksiim KS.em Jot . 

1 

Khanda Swatwa.. 

2 

2 

Uav Jot . 

7 

MS'guzSr Swatwa . 

4 

32 

Kol Jot . 

BftS 

TankS 

8 

2 

Dai* Kol Jot . 

22 

Tahasil . ... 

1 

8 

Nim Kol Jot . 

16 

'T*hasi!arta. 

2 

3 

Nim bar Col J't ... 

2 



9 

Nim Jot . 

646 

Total of Miscellaneous ... 

719 

1 

Mita* Nim Jot . 

8 


—-- 

13.877 

Dar NiQi Jot .. 

11 

Grajid Totat, op rbht-pay- 

331,252 




ING TENURES. 



Rent-i ree» 


Beahmateas. 

Brahmatra . 

BSziafti Brahmatra 
BSrjaroi Brahrautra 

Bunat Brahmatra. 

Dak eh ina brahmatra 
Pattak Brahmatra ... 

jHutuk Brahmatra 
Jot Brahmatra ■« 
Kayemi Jautub Brahmatra 
KSVemi JamS Brahmatra 
KhS ij Jama Brahmatra ... 
Kharija Brahmatra ... 

Maurasi Brahmstra 
MirSs Brahmatra 
Ninhkar Kayem Brahmatra 
NSiSyan Brahmatra 
Taluk Brahmstra 
Crsarga Brahmatra 
Bar Brahmatra 
l ar Kharid Brahmatra ... 

JimbS Brahmatra. 

Osat Hrsihmatta . 

Sa iar Brahmatra. 


18.527 

6 

4 

2i 

2 

3 
472 

4 

16 

1 

8 

14 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

163 

2 

2 

3 

8 

9 


Aymas 


Avm£ ... 

AbhxyS AvinS . 

Ayuta AymS . 

Basnt Sym5 . 

Bastu Ayma ♦*. 
Birtti^\iii5 _ ... 

Brahmatra Juutnk Ayina 
ChirasthSyi Ayma 

Drtksliiiia XyniS. 

Dob AvmS. 

HSolS Jim £ . 

Jautuk_£yma . 

JibikSAymS . 

Jimbajyma . 

Kali JymS _ 

KhSrij Jama AymS _ ... 
MirSs Malguzar lyma ... 
Fuji .. • #.* 

P'jari .. 

Sob Sr . 

RelSmi .. 

Sthit .. -« *«« 

fithira . 

Utsarga . 


Nibukab. 


480 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1,084 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

8 

6 

8 


Nishkar 


Ni«: 


kar Basat . ... 

Hasat BSri 
BeharS ... 
DakshiuS 
Panpatra 

HSota . 

Hebai . 

JihikS . 

JimbS . 

KihSrbiri ... 

KarshS . 

Kbanabari 
Khandu Kharid 
Khanda T&luk 
Jahar Kharid ... 
MahatrSn 
NijSmal 

FSdriSa. 

TSluk > . 

DhopSi ... 

IiuSnat. 

Sariki . 

Jesthatra .... 

Jot . 

Khirij Jam* ... 


974 

1 

1 

1 

4 

ft 


30 

21 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2S9 

1 

2 

1 

2 


1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

4 
3 


Total 


19,269 


Total 


1,619 
















Ill 


DtsiaNAiioH. 

Nu 1 her 
found. 

| Dksiqn.stios’. 

Number 

found. 

Dbsiqnatios. 

Number 

found. 

KlSHEAB-COMC/d. 


M18CEXXA.XE US— contd. 


MlBCBltAKBODS-eonc j. 


Byahah&r Nisbknr,.. . 

6 

Ufstirga I>Sn .. 

1 

AytnS Kha ,: S S l 

15 

Buk^his Nishkar. 


PSfabya Cfiikitsahi 

j 

Avrna DebatrS Khff* Rliari 

l 



Jicbaiia . 

1,06£ 

Huzuri Bindabosta KhKuSbSri 

2 

Total 

1,873 

Brahmatra Debatra 

l 

Janluk Klianaiiari . 

1 


-—— 

Kglit Debatra . 

1 

Jibika Kblr RiAri 

4, 



Aiunasa Dc ba’.ra. 

1 

Kha ija LakheiSj KiiRuXbSri ... 

1 

MlfOEHiHEOl'S. 


<to.saliaia 

1 

Khorp'S . 

l 



USldari .. 

1 

K’norpofl Ha )R . 

1 

-AbbrSjat . . 

1 

Ht?b&i , M . 

99 

LauhcrSj lihotSki 

69 

AymS Brahmatra Barjama 

4 

MahS Hebffi . 

1 

LRkherai . 

3 

haisnabatra . 

1 

HeLai Osgt I Sluk 

2 

MafiiitrSn .. 

2 DU 

F'Sijatuff . . 

1 

Heba Osat Taluk . 

1 

MahmuS 

4 

Bhngatra . 

388 

He! 5yat . 

18 

Tahnaii MShiana .. 

1 

Basut Bhogatta . 

5 

Hebayac TRIuk ... 

1 

Purohit . 

4 

Budasya Bhogitra 

l 

IuiRnat .. 

9 

PojikS . 

5 

firatH Hhikt.hya . 

383 

In&ini .. 

11 

Ilujina . 

6 

Cli&kran ... 

«s 

Jaigir 

287 

SamitkRri ... 

1 

Ohlfnduia 

3 

Ba/.eSfti Jaigir . 

2 

SarLarSha. ... 

2 

OherSgi ... 

4&U 

CbaktRo Jatgtr .. 

3 

Sib itr- 

3 

Avn>a (?he»5gi . 

1 

ImSrri J5i«ir 

2 

Sthir Birthi HSolK . 

i 

[nam Oheiiigl . 

2 

PiSpt. JJigir . 

2 

Tulsi ... ... 

1 

jitnba Chi'ild . 

7 

Jttt Khurid . 

2 

UmjibikS. 

8 

Paitani CherSgi . 

1 

Jnlltllk ... .. ... 

51 

Uisarga m, 

ti 

LukherSj Tail DherSgl 

2 

Mahftt»5n Jautuk ... 

1 



i»ahc7 ... . 

1 

Jesthmra . 

3 

Total 

3.420 

DakshinS . . 

6 

Jibika 

102 


.. . _ — - 

Man sS Dak^hina 

1 

JintbRJibika ... . 

i 

Gb.nb Total of iient.frjje 

25,681 

Diin pStle . 

1 

Khauat .. . 

28 

TE»UT«RES. 


j in patra . 

5 

KhSnS .. 

1 




EXPLANATION QP RRVKNUG TERMS EMPLOYED* 


[The language from which each term is derived is shown in brackets by the letters A*Arabic, B^Bengali, P«Persian, 
SsnSanskrit, lJ=Urdu.) 

Abddkdri (P.), for reclamationor cultivation : abhayd (S.) dedicated to (ho goddes Abhoya, another name for Dujvff s dkhrd 
(B & U.) gram ed for a monastery (dic/tra) ; dkhr&z&t (A.) in lieu of expenses: dtnali (A.), permission (to take a certain action) ; 
asthdyi (8.) temporary, not porra meut: dymd (A, imam) granted for religious purpose* : baimabatra (8.) dedicated to a baianabi 
(religions devotee) i bakris (P) gPfc :| banda (p,.) what is bounded t, bandabasta (P.) settlement, arrangement: bandahi jfi.) 
relating to a raorgage : bandar swatwa < P. & 8.) right to a market; bdri f ( B.l home, homestead : h&rja.''a (P.) over and above the 
rental (rent-free) : basal (B.) dwelling: hdttu (B) homestead, for habitation : bazeafti (P.) resumed : byabahdr ($.) present *. behdrd 
(p.) granted to a palki-bearer : biavim (A.) by the name of; bhogatr% (S.) granted for enjoyment (rent-free): birthi (8.) allowance: 
brahmatra (8.) granted to a Brahmin i bratabhikshyd (S.) granted as a present by a friend or relative to one takiug the sacred 
thread : chdkran (P.) for service : chdndind (V.) a place exposed to moonlight, hence grant of a site to a shopkeeper in a market; 
cherdgi (P») gv nted to defray expends of lighting . ohiki'ahdhi (S.) granted for a charitable dispensary : chiraslhdyi (8.) lastiig for 
ever, permanent; daftar aaranjan, (A. & P ) land given for maintenance of records, <fcc. ».<*„ for an office : dahez (P.) doiyry, 
land given in lieu of dowry : dakshini (8.) charity : danpatra (Sj tenure created by deed of gift: dar (P.j under, within* hence 
subordinate; darbast* (P.) entire land within fhe boundary: ddtabya (B.) charitable, created for purpose of a ob&rhfcy • 
dattak brahmatra (S.) land given for the enjoyment cf a Brahmin: dayemi (A.) permanent, perpetual: deb (S.) givien tp an 
idol : debatra (B.) wiiafc is dedeeated to an idol: dhankarari («. or A.) for which paddy is promised: dhopdi (B.l 1-nd given 
in lien of washerman's charges: eniakardri (A) finally settled: esdz (A. S dihSz) land given in return for the supply of 
furniture; ezdkdri (A) alleged, according to statement. in the document: fdeil (A.) surplus, whar, remains over: 
garmakarati (A.) what is not fixed i,e ,, at a variable ivnt or rate of rent: ydti (B.) lease, tenancy.* goaahdra (P.) for 
pasturage: hdldari (B ) given to u halddr or menial servant of the cutoherry : haold {?.) made over; heba (P.) gift! 
htbdi (P.) relating to a igifc * hebdydt (P. plural), gifts: huzuri (A.) a grant by the huzur or proprietor himself: 
ijdrd (A,) farming lease, temporary lease: imdm (A.) high priest: imdmat (A.) land ggiven to a high priest: 
iw4»a# (A.) depasfi, pledged: indtn (A.) gift: inami (A.) what is gkr< n as a reward i iati (P.) up to this ; jahar hha*id (P.j 
purchased with a jewel: jaidd l (P.) property : jaigir (P. lit. Turkish ) seizure of laud, henoe free grant of land: jama (A.) rent 
or tenure : jarkharid, jarkharidd (P.) purchased with gold or money : jauluk (B.) dowyy ; jesthatra ' S.) a grant on account 
Of the eldest sou : jibika, (S.) for livelihood : jitnbd (A.) charge, trust :jat (B.) tenancy, holding: kdhdrbdri (B.) homestead 
given to a k&har or palki-bearrr: kali ( B.) dedicated to the g oddess Kali: kardri (A.) stipulated : karsha (S.) whit is given to a 
cultivator (or cultivation only : katajarndfazil (U.) balance, remainder alter a reduction of rent: kciyem, kdperni (A.) perpetual, 
permanent (in Bakarganj exclusively ol renij : khairdt (A.) Itns: \hd*d (P.) dwelling-house: khandbdvi (P. & B.) attached to 
the homestead : kk-mda k/iarid (B, & p.) specific portion purchased : khar /d kharidd (P.) purchase, purchased .* khdrijd (A.) 
separated; khdrijjamd (P.) separated from the rent or tenure: khaWki (P.) diet-allowance : khorpoa (P.) allowance for 
mainten&noe : kol (B.) dependent: Idkherdz \ A.) free of rent, lakh ; tail (8.) granted for supply of ml, Idkh t for supply of 

these seeds tor purposes of worship t mdhd (P.) monthly : mahatrdn (8.) land given for the purpose of salvation nidhpdtpd (P.) 
land given in lieu of monthly alloffonce ; makardri {H.) tixod (of rent): mdlyuzar, mdlgvzdri (A, & P.) paying revenue* 
t»(»«ras, mauyasi (A.) heieditary: rmuad (A.) land given by will : mnaakkdai (P.j land given in return for supplying water: 
mirda (A.) what is inherited, heritage, henoe hereditary or permanent; miyddi (A.) temporary, for a period: muddfat 
(A.) and in possession of a certain person, by the n.me oft muddat < *%.) period, periodic, (but Applied in B&knrgan] to 

r emanent tenures) : tmiadrdkdtd> with allowance deducted : nirdyan (B.) dedicated to the Hindu god of thntnaraej nijdmal 
B, & A.) in one's own posseasion, us «d to describe the lands held m severalty in a property otherwise joint : nim (P.) half ; niahk ir 
(B.) rent-free: < sat (P.) intervening : pddridn (P.i given to a miest: pdkhd (B.) ripe, hence in proper form, without conditions : 
parimit (8.) measured: pdttd (B.) lease: patdti (B.) rel«fcingtoa lease : pdttani (B.) what is leased ; petdo (B.) subordinate, 
depeodent: pokta (P.) ripe, hence without limiting conditions or in proper terra : urdpta jdi/if (B. & P.) secured as a jdioir (as a 
resub of a bargain): pujd (B,) worship, for worship : pvjdri ( B.) woi shipper, priest: pujika (B.).given for worship : purohit (B.) 
priest: rahit (B.) camelled or resumed: rasnm (A.) customary: rdiydti (4.1 belonging to a tenant; rosndi (P.) given for 
lighting : ruzina (P.) given for mumtenanee ; sadar (P.) uppermost, head, chief: aadaaya (8.) given to a counseller : samilat (P.> 
annexures : sanatkaH (A. & P.) givei by a sanud r b’rmiil grant: saranjam (P,) loacenals, articles, preparation: sorbamancha 
(8.) highest, chief: sarba"dha (P.) given for supplying necessary material; sariki (A.) relating to a partner: sebdyet (B.) 
worship, for worehin ; salami (A) piosent, what, is presented: s ib.<tra \S.) dedii-atod tojthe idol Sivft : sikimi (P. #i&»i**=bellv) 
subordinate ; sokar (A.) thanksgiving {the Bengali woni indicates a tenure for which re t is payable) : sthdyi (8.) permanent: sthir 
(B.) fixed; sthit (S.) definite : sioalwa (B ) riaht, interest: tabasil (A.) collection : tahasiland (A.) relating to collection, collec¬ 
tion chai go: tahtit (A.) stipulated rent: taksimi (A,) as divided, refitting to a division: taluk (A.) land with which a man is 
connected or for w'hich lie is responsible ; tanka (U.) rupee : taraf (A.) side, region, contiguous : thika , thekd (U.) afc a lump sum : 
fim (B.) subordinate: vpajibikd (S.) means of livelihood: utsarga (8.) deuioati m. 


mm2 









IV 


APPENDIX No. 6. 

Statement 1.—Of Area — General. 


[Figures in square miles.] 




Water area. 



Cultiv¬ 
able, 
but not 
cultiv¬ 
ated. 


Thaw a. 

Total. 

Iu 

Meghna 
river and 
estuary. 

In other 
rivers 
forming 
district 
boundary 

Oiher 

rivers 

and 

streams. 

Nott 

land 

area 

Under 

cultiva¬ 

tion. 

Un. 

cultiv¬ 

able. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

G-anrnadi 

JhaUkati 

Balchhiti 

Bakarganj 

1 nrisal 

Mebendiganj ... 

263 

149 

90 

163 

170 

301 

1 ( 

| Not distributed | 
>by tbanas or sub-i 

1 divisions. ! 

J l 

]5 

Hi 

7 

12 

21 

47 

248 
1371 

83 

1401 

149 

249 

1851 

109 

67 

116 

1201 

190 

241 

111 

8 

101 

IH 

24} 

S8 

17 

8 

14 

14 

341 

Sadar subdivision ... 

1,122 

*•* 

• • • 

* J14 

. 

1,008 

788 

94 

1*6 

Fatuakbali ... ... 

Amtali 

Gnlaehipa 

Bauphal ... ... 

2781 

656* 

337 

161 

... 

!»• 

• • a 

• • • 

3t>l 

841 

28 

7 

248 

471 

309 

J 54 

206 

2'6 
181 
130 

18 

62 

65 

10 

26 

174 

68 

15 

Patuakhali subdivision ... 

1,331 

... 

< • ■ 

150 

1,182 

764 

165 

273 

Pirozpur 

Swarupkati ... 

Bbandaria 

Aiatbaria 

1294 

2224 

123 

264 

•• » 

v •* 

■ ** 

• •• 

16 

16 

11 

12 

1141 

2061 

111 

242 

£6 

1441 

82 

165 

7 

26 

8 

32 

in 

37 

21 

Pirozpur subdivision ... 

728 


... 

U 

674 

487 

72 

116 

bhola. 

256 

% 


17 

238 

166 

22 

60 

• * 


Bsrahauuddiu 

402 



15 

887 

233 

71 

83 

2)»ksbin Sdfcatezpur sub¬ 
division ... ... 

667 



32 

625 

399 

93 

133 

Total of the district ... 

4,891 

978 

73 

S60 

3,4£0 

2,427 

416 

648 





8,840 





Note.—T he apparent errors in totalB are due to the elimination o! fractio s. 









Statement II.— Details of Land Area. 


V 



Note.—-T he apparent errors in totals are due to the elimination of fractions. 
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APPENDIX No 6. 

Statement Ih.— Of Crops. 


ThAKA. 

Cereals and Pulses. j 

Oilseeds. 


Rice. 


<s 

o 

A 

is 

! 

Cl 

*5 

« 

*nn.\ 

-*;r 8 sn.i£q)V] 

0 

a 

► 

o 

«- 

a 

0 

a 

S 

« 

U 

© 

Other food- 
grains. 

a 

0 

Linseed. 

'Z 

to 

□ 

•a 

u 

O 

H 

T3 

a 

jj 

'C 

• <c 

» A 

s 2 
S* 

CJ 

JC 

6 

n 

o 

a 

< 

0 

<3 

a 

2 

C 

PB 

1 

2 

3 1 

4 

fi 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


14 948 

98,118 

330 



8,608 

1,517 

99 

1 

124 

123,833 

170 

2,632 

187 

1 

2,990 


7,619 

61,221 

13 



HIi2 

210 

51 

8 

15 i 

63,078 

3 

73 

14 

1 

91 


9.458 

36,046 




206 

347 

31 


m 

m. !M1 

9 

258 

60 

6 

SS8 


12.841 

59,177 

24 



1.113 

m 

73 


178 

74.234 

12 

403 

66 

63 

684 


16,470 

56.985 

41 



1,924 

2,083 

822 

s 

6*1 

76,91)8 

19 

3 813 

111 

12 

8,460 

Mebendigaoj . 

0,661 

90,344 

P14 

... 


7,112 

1,332 

226 

2 

8+2 

107,423 

397 

6,629 

232 

34 

8,191 

Total of Sadar subdivision ... 

00,988 

392,889 

1,341 



19,344 

0,328 

802 

8 

2,141 

480,810 

010 

15,208 

690 

136 

16,M* 


11,010 

117,645 




677 

287 

108 

1 

06 


3 

33 

4 

7 

52 


7,764 

144,208 

1 



643 

11 

1 

2 

187 

152.722 

.... 

13 

1 




1,320 

112,070 

.. 



782 

120 

1,577 

1 

232 

■1(1 IS 1 

8 

153 

27 

7 

198 

Bfuph&l . 

11,371 

72,019 

20 



1,028 

847 

4,299 

2 

230 

60.817 

27 

153 

205 

12 

397 

Total Of PatuSkliSli subdivision 

32,071 

445,948 

22 



3.086 

1,284 

6,985 

8 

715 

489,040 

S7 

860 

237 

26 

660 

Swarupkiti. 

13,434 

72.610 

3,719 



S10 

67 

10 

2 

•001 

90,759 

50 

2,tf8 

55 

4 

2,213 

Pirozpur . 

202 

47,071 




219 

3 

... 

1 

9 

47,«('5 

... 


2 


2 

KliSml&riS .. ». 

4,325 

42,666 

67 



155 

17 

3 

... 

5; 

*7,27(5 


1 



2 

JUatbada . 

2,013 

93,068 

... 



m 


7 


150 

95,5' 0 

IB 

mi 

its 

... 

27 

Total ot Pirozpur subdivision 

19,975 

255,418 

8,776 



940 

87 

90 

3 

814 

261,030 

H 


73 

4 

2,244 


8,9 IS 

89,7'i8 




6,138 

700 

6.845 

i 

iOS 

100,695 

1,860 

1189 

27 

74 

2,459 

fiirlhluuddln . 

7,973 

13(11110 



... 

4.849 

265 

6,625 

2 

66 

149,879 

2,899 

725 

27 

4 

8,15f» 

Total of District arid Sadur 

18,918 

218,81.8 




9,987 

1,055 

12,47 i 

3 

334 

*59,574 

8,769 

1,714 

64 

77 

6.8:4 

Bubdiy»Bion. 

1 









1 







Total of district 

136.USS 

1,313,068 

5,119 

... 


83,313 

8,729 

IK,28* 

19 

j 4,004 

1,519,475 

4,+74 

19,391 

1,063 

245 

25,103 

I 



i 

o 

A 



FiBitua, 

§| 

l>RUQB 

A Pi D 
HAECO- 
TIOB. 



E 

is 

¥1 
" O 

Misceixaseoi's. 


t 

Thaki. 

B 

» 

$ 

B ■ 
•3 

fl 

o 

o 

© 

a 

e 

2 

e 

a 

50 

A 

r 

© 

A 

<© 

a 

P 

a 

CO 

• 

<b 

3 

1"! 

aj 

A 

© 

s 

« 

2 

O 

1 

H 

u 

i 

6 

© 

V 

s 

A 

o 

e 

p. 

o 

£ 

u 

© 

•V 

-c 

o 

u- 

i 

A 

X 

li 

to * 

= § 

S'2 
© - 

‘-'p 

5 a 

rT 

Al 

<3 

% 

o 

A 

X 

A 

0 

TJ 

O 

O . 
**T 03 

d e 

Is 

£ 

TS 

a 

h 

© 

TJ 

A 

A 

O 

© 

© 

u 

* 

S- 


18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

| 24 

26 

| 26 

27 

| 28 

29 

3 n 

31 

S2 

S3 


1,060 

3,088 

69 

7,778 

813 


8.660 

214 

1 

385 

11,273 

224 

44 

2 

150,771 

31 981 

Jhalaknti . 

S40 

820 


010 

50 


660 


18 

40 

12,569 

32 

Si 


77.480 

7,809 

Nalohbiti . 

293 

785 


116 



110 



85 

5,222 

37 

23 

2 

62,235 

9,681 

Bikarganj . 

002 

370 

3 

112 

8 


123 



164 

3,016 

l 

8 


84, or.fi 

10,805 

Bur) sal . 

934 

3,515 

2 

5,1)6 

5S 


6,170 

0)2 

2 

l»if> 

9,m2 

1 

14 

3 

99.118 

21,946 

Mehonoigacj . 

4,027 

1,777 

4 

11,058 

379 

... 

11, HI 

236 

26 

49 

Z5,+»9 

3 

216 

19 

169.905 

38,3l)S 

Total of Sadar subdivision ... 

7,307 

9,161 

78 

24,790 

1,309 


28,176 

513 

47 

824 

79,4:5 

299 

335 

26 

624,573 

120,466 

PutuakhSii ... ... . 

883 

245 


24 

4 


28 

2 


21 

11,790 


0 


143,433 

12.030 

Am tali . 

474 

162 

2 

14 



10 

11 



5.305 


10 


158.719 

8,021 

Gulachipa . 

1,630 

97 

2 

6 



7 

3 

1 

10 

3,691 

1 

50 


1-21,973 

4,158 

Bauphal . 

1,616 

90 

3 

140 



149 

1 


57 

4.580 


10 


96,023 

18,850 

Total ol Patuakh&li aubdiviaion 

4,493 

563 

0 

190 

4 


200 

17 

1 

88 

25.073 

1 

68 


520,851 

37,859 


' "j 

488- 

107 

2 

29‘ 

27 


320 

48 


22 

13,059 

1 

25* 

1 

107,032 

15,548 


19 

251 


6 

3 


9 

1 


214 

13171 


28 

... 

61,198 

250 


190 

224 


11 

2 


18 

5 


98 

9,2(13 


n 


57,090 

4,262 

Matbiria . 

372 

390 


57 

1 


68 

36 


2 

10,294 


186 


106,875 

1,561 

To'al of Pirospor subdivision 

1,074 

1,042 

2 

306 

33 


400 

91 


330 

+6.388 

1 

478 

1 

333,094 

71,627 


3,076 

80S 

1 

518 

4 


624 

8 


62 

14.508 


1,193 

6 

133,221 

27,316 

BarShauuddin .. 

3,826 

258 

3 

138 



141 

5 

2 

32 

12,767 


152 

2 

170,208 

21,30* 

Total of District and Bader 
subdivisions. 

7,801 

1,004 

5 

056 

4 

- 

065 

8 

2 

84 

27.265 


1,345 

8 

303,430 

48,619 

Total ol distiict 

20,675 

11,850 

00 

26.001 

1,350 


27,441 

628 

49 

1,332 

172,751 

301 

2,245 

80 

1,781,917 

228,571 


N OTB.— The apparent inaccuracies in the totals are due to the elimination oi fraction# of the acre. 
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APPENDIX No. 6. 


Statement IV.—Of Humest, ads and Fruit-bearing Trees. 


Thana. 

Number 

of 

inhabited 

home¬ 

steads. 


Number op 

FBOTT-BBABING TKKES- 


Areoanut. 

Coco&nut. 

Date palm. 

Palmyra 

Bamboo 

clumps. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Gaurnadi 

24,070 

722.801 

63,932 

104,221 

11,812 

60,221 

Jbalnkati 

j 7,864 

3,463,273 

624,041 

97,192 

16,1.36 

24,670 

JM al olihiti ... 

8,206 

1,123,803 

:87,981 

57,908 


14,000 

Biikarganj ,,, 

14,230 

2,409,932 

162,667 


17,380 

22,000 

Itnrisal 

16.296 

1.643,273 

100,592 


9,761 

26.0UO 

Mehendiganj 

16,822 

4,771,306 

70,194 

78,464 

11,606 

18,6(9 

Sadar subdivision 

96,983 

11,134,388 

998,297 

498.151 

76,702 

164,660 

Pstuakhali 

19,601 

2,141,834 

296,106 

109,688 

31,196 


Aratali 

16,274 

220,460 

60,171 

29,147 

4,544 

11,760 

Gnlachipa 

8,706 

165,274 

100,340 

22,289 

8,197 

96,000 

bauphai 

10,149 

893,610 

109,136 

76,738 

J 9,7 52 


Patuakbuli subdivition ... 

63,680 

3,423,168 

654,763 

236,762 

63,688 

118,760 

Swarupkati 

19,760 

1,098,669 

269,719 

53,6?7 

10.743 

21,090 

Pirozpur ... 

14,630 

2,772,961 

293,884 

81,400 

16,468 

11,222 

Bhanriaria ... 

10,348 

474,129 

71,771 

36,789 

9,171 

6,079 

Ma baria ... 


700,762 

260,626 

- 

99,901 

16,a io 

21,644 

Pirozpur subdivision ... 

67,840 

6,046,621 

696,900 

289,617 

60,692 

60,036 

Bhola 

11,463 

863,909 


1 1,164 

2,496 

657 

Baraliauuddin ... 

9,969 

2,203,186 

. 


63,900 

13,028 

18,660 

Dskshin Saliibazpnr sub¬ 
division. 

21,412 

■ 

8,067,094 

97,427 

65.064 

16,623 

14,216 

Total of district 

2.2' ,870 

26,671,171 

2,647,377 

1,069,684 

206,606 

347,661 


N OTB.—This applies to the art* under settlement only. The figures for .BholS and in a lesser degree Bar&hffnaddin are 
much below the actual totals on this account, especially in arecanute. The total of Mehendiganj arecanuta is also somewhat 
reduced fur the same reason. The kh&sca figures of the distriot' settlement in BholS and BarShffnuddiu appear to have been very 
inaccurai e. 

A homestead may contain two or more occupied houses in the Census seme. In fact one inhabited homestead appears to be 
equivalent to two “ occupied house* " in most thanas. 
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APPENDIX No. 6. 

Statement V.—Of Agricultural Stock, 


Thaita. 

Bulls. 

Bul- 

locks* 

Con's. 

Calves 

Buffa¬ 

loes. 

Buffalo 

cows. 

Buffalo 

calves. 

Sherp, 

Goats. 

Horses 

and 

ponies. 

Plough 

Carts. 

Boat 8. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

fi 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 


COS 

24,400 

19,674 

17.863 

173 

,i 

46 

18 

2,849 

44 

9, 9 93 

30 

13,801 


538 

15,343 

I5,h21 

11,764 

104 

87 

28 

170 

2,635 

17 

8,881 

62 

7,069 


331 

9,355 

18,195 

8,652 

7,578 

33 

(1 

95 

21 

1,177 

53 

4,231 

27 

1,119 


715 

17,027 

14,883 

25 

4 

816 

lift 

2,233 

69 

9,183 

54 

3,766 


978 

20,053 

17,998 

18,310 

60 

3 

273 

66 

8,560 

68 

0,192 

107 

2,277 

Mebendiganj 

324* 

19,831 

12,788 

11,840 

80 

41 

82 

28 

1,907 

36 

8,991 

S3 

1,482 

sadar subdivision 

3.894 

107,783 

91 960 

81,661 

477 

146 

789 

356 

14.H61 

266 

49,771 

319 

30,103 

PatuffkhSli . 

1,31:0 

33,035 

29,572 

23,936 

2,001 

2,444 

948 

28 

3,209 

166 

20,903 

110 

8,205 


3‘J6 

9,285 

8,281 

7,540 

2,581 

2,H7 

973 

33 

1,196 

39 

7,121 

3 

1,731 


6S1 

11,006 

11,738 

10,931 

4,350 

3,818 

1,773 

66 

1,748, 

so 

7,793 

61 

1,503 

Bauph&l 

687 

20,351 

14,434 

13,527 

405 

310 

350 

88 

8,937 

73 

11,202 

47 

1,402 

Patuakhali tubdi vi¬ 

sion 

3,073 

74,337 

64,025 

55,934 

9,427 

8,719 

4,041' 

156 

9,180 

3:8 

47,819 

221 

12,841 


2,207 

18,430 

21,906 

14,533 

133 

64 

32 

109 

2,329 

24 

10^64 

47 

14,300 


424 

16,380 

12,1)83 

8,8*4 

46 

22 

20 

37 

1,660 

16 

7.956 

7 

4,642 


151 

11,455 

0,771 

7,411 

8ti 

100 

53 

2 

1,870 

6 

6,658 

11,048 

86 

3,157 

Bnibaria 

404 

18,971 

16 710 

14,370 

158 

104 

88 

7 

2,250 

37 

7 

1,809 

Pirozpur subdivision 

3,240 

65,230 


46,188 

412 

289 

143 

155 

7,509 

83 

36,624 

147 

28,368 

i hola . 

251 

17,845 

16,634 

13,700 

3,566 

2,913 

1,497 

3,882 

17 

3,698 

43 

10,278 

270 

815 

JB&i ihinuddin. 

a»8 

14,8118 

13,960 

12,487 

7 320 

6,265 

68 

3,001 

SO 

11,821 

625 

536 

Dak-dun Siha 1 . rtzpur 
hubdivision. 

1,199 

31,763 

23,790 

23,987 

10,804 

8,168 

4,879 

76 

8,602 

133 

21,598 

800 

1,85 

Total of the district ... 

10,918 

279,109 

246,284 

208,710 

81,810 

17,322 

9,855 

741 

87.852 

810 

154,310 

1,487 

68,163 




Statement VI.—Number of Tenancies 
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Noth.—P iocrietors include ail partners who maintain a separate managing establishment. The “ I'nblic" includes khsls, Inlats, reads, paths, ’etc. ; *• Public departa«ats •* all land occupied by public deparrments, whether held in 
tenant-right or acquired outright. 






Statement VII .— Occupation of the land. 
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APPENDIX No. 6. 


Statement VIII—Size of Holdings. 



Ri ITAT8 05 CASH BENTS. 

Raiyats oir Pbodi/ce 

RENTS. 

Under-raiyats 

ON CASH RENTS. 

Under 

raiyats 

Tiiasa. 

At fixed 
rates# 

Settled 

raiyats. 

Occu¬ 

pancy 

raiyats. 

!fon-occu 

panoy 

raiyats. 

Settled 

raiyats. 

Occu¬ 

pancy 

raiyats, 

Non-oocu- 

pancy 

raiyats. 

1st 

degree# 

2nd 

degree. 

on pro¬ 
duce 
rents of 
1st 

degree. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Gaurnadi ... .. 

1*23 

2'07 

2'0O 

1*48 

1*14 


2*43 

•98 

*86 

•77 

Jhalakfiti . 

•63 

1*28 

*83 

*82 

*77 


*84 

*09 

*50 

*69 

Nulchhiti . 


1*19 

*96 

3*18 

‘78 

*40 

•70 

*73 

*50 

■71 

HSkarganJ . 

2 70 

1*63 

*91 

*61 

•93 


1*31 

•Gl 

•85 

•97 


2 41 

1* 14 

1 ‘10 

1'04 

•94 

i*u6 

•87 

*77 

1*64 

'89 

Mehendigarj ... ... 

2'03 

3*31 

3-32 

2*37 

1*46 


1-69 

114 

*02 

1*83 

Sadar subdivision ... 

2 03 

1*73 

1*60 

1*40 

*90 

•73 

1*07 

•90 

*87 

•87 

PaluSkbSli ... . 


2‘69 

4‘10 

*48 

1 06 


215 

*84 

*69 

1*82 


3'Sfi 

4*85 

0'44 

5'95 

3*23 

5*16 

8*34 

2*26 

1-48 

3-31 

GalSchipa . 

... 

5*70 

579 

461 

5*26 

... 

4*18 

2‘33 

2*09 

2*92 

BSuphal. 


2*71 

2 08 

•32 

1*78 

... 

*47 

105 

•88 

1*19 

PatuSkhili subdivision 

8*29 

3*87 

0*19 

4*31 

2*76 

5-15 

3*28 

140 

1-14 

3-73 

Swarupkatl 

3'90 

3 20 

1*43 

1*84 

278 

*26 

1*88 

1*27 

1*53 

113 

Pirozpur. 

7-59 

1-83 

•36 

■10 

9 21 

... 

*40 

■73 

*36 

*66 

jinanoariS 


1-69 

•64 

1*14 

1 41 

•80 

*08 

*65 

•54 

•84 

MatbAriS. 

... 

3*34 

13*47 

4*68 

2*51 

... 

3*43 

1-14 

*61 

1*48 

Pirozpur subdivision. 

3*92 

2*51 

1*90 

1*29 

2*29 

*77 

1*91 

*94 

•77 

in 


3*00 

2 *at 

1-89 

2 52 

2*42 


14*30 

*97 

1‘22 

2-71 

BaiShSnuddin. 

3*£2 

4-01 

6*88 

5*52 

213 

••• 

4'66 

1*88 

•94 

m 

Uakshin SShffbSzpue sub 
division. 

3*14 

3*37 

3 *02 

4*40 

2-19 

" 

8 73 

1*40 

1-07 

2*04 

Total o( the distriot 

a*S 2 

2 51 

2-91 

2-00 

1*47 

‘94 

1*69 

1*08 

•03 

*99 
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APPENDIX No. 6. 

X.—0/ sales and mortgages of raiyati holdings. 


N*MB Or THASi. 

NUMBER AND AREA 01 HOLDINGS 
TRAN8PERRED DU KING THE 

LAST TEN YEAR:-*, 

Abba tkahspebbeh to— 

'S ? 

bo 

£3 

!i! 

0i 

Total price for whole 
holdings. 

Total price for part 


Mortgages dt 

BAIYaTS. 

Entire holdings. 

Part of holdings. 

mm 


Malm 

jane. 

Itaiyats. 

No. 

Area. 

No. 

Aroa. 

No. 

Are*. 

i 

2 


a 

1 

6 

7 


9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 











Rs. A. 

r. 

Rs, 

A. P. 



Earisal . 

75 

137'76 

*0 

48-21 

16-68 

••• 

22'30 

70'24 

7 

6*688 10 

4 

2,381 


237 

295*85 

Baksrgan]. 

21 

S3 79 

10 

26-15 

•16 

1-61 

33'63 

24*34 

9 

1,690 8 

B 

1 1.671 

0 0 

235 

357-33 

Nalchhiti. 

27 

59 86 

19 

2029 

2-73 

... 

25-20 

69-38 

ia 

1,647 12 

B 

1,412 


169 

a04'55 

Bftuptial .• 

30 

65‘88 

61 

114-42 

2-02 

... 

6-22 

153-18 

... 

8,602 13 

B 

8,374 12 0 

320 

646 70 

Patuakkali... 

7 

10 02 

40 

57'10 

10-22 

... 

8-26 

0917 

... 

827 13 

0 

1,699 


883 

2071'98 

Gal*chi pa . . 

3 

ai’oo 

3 

2874 

... 

... 

9*63 

35*30 

... 

55 13 

s 

497 


95 

853-36 

Gaurnadi , M 

58 

171*67 

47 

11215 

S3 88 

... 

6'1G 

286 04 

3 


2 

2,183 

4 4 

468 

669-35 

Mehendiganj 

61 

B18’55 

6t 

121-81 

... 



326-98 

55 

8,632 1 

8 

8,492 

9 6 

244 

814*62 

Barahanuddin ... 

148 

687‘IS 

261 

666-28 

19-83 

... 

... 



16.463 8 

0 

24,911 


102 

240'45 

Jhalakati 

35 

338*81 

38 

C3-88 

3 78 

... 

8-63 

808-23 

48 

28,635 14 

B 

4,418 

0 0 

360 

891-03 

Jlatlibaria ... 

26 

65*58 

9 

17-12 

3-21 


•** 

^tEoW7> 

79-49 

... 

6,783 2 

0 

l,e64 

3 0 

302 

450-00 

Amtali . 

1 

165 

:i 

5*62 

1-55 



6-82 

... 

87 0 

B 

130 

8 0 

680 

1093-87 

Pirojuur . 

1 

•68 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•68 

... 

100 0 

0 

... 


767 

871-20 

Bhandaria . 

10 

20*91 

2 

6-86 

... 

... 

... 

8-61 

... 

1,967 8 

0 

432 

8 0 

294 

336-05 

Swarupkati ... 

... 

... 

- 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


tit 


... 


421 

616-26 

Total . 

403 

1681-18 

604 

1187*62 

04*06 

1'61 

110*12 

260178 

189 

72,689 1 

5 

63,172 

5 8 

6,472 

8.809‘10 


or Ra. 43 or Rs, 45 
per acre* per auie. 


Ri t 44 perttre, 
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APPENDIX No. 7. 

1 —General Statement of Expenditure and Receipts. 


(а) Excluding Us, 8,525 

(б) 7,«16 

(e) 81,942 


(d) Including Its. 2 

(«> „ «9 

</) .. 


Year. 

Expenditure. j 

Receipts. 

Total. 

Survey, 

Settlement. 

Total. 

Court-fees. 

Miscellaneous. 1 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1899-1900 . 

855 


355 

... 



1900*01 ^ 

27,367 

17,767 

45,631 


... 


1901-02 . 

1,86,336 

82,432 

2,18,708 

272 

763 

1,085 

1902*03 .. 

1,88,331 

1,66,937 

3,44,268 

1,600 

1,442 

3,042 

1903-04 . 

1,43,804 

2,15,870 

3,59,674 

4,114 

2,901 

7,075 

1904*05 

1,99,706(11) 

2,65,806 

4,65,402 

6,037 

1,927 (d) 

8,564 

1905.06 . 

1,42,578(6) 

2,96,728 

4,89,302 

12,349 

3,257 (e) 

15,600 

1906-07 

6,943 

2,93,304 

2,99,807 

14.395 

3,652 

18,047 

1907-08 . 

33.345(c) 

1,79,535 

2,01,880 

36,843 

1,070 

87,413 

1008-00 ... 

2,131 

1,30,449 

1,33,680 

60,9s7 

838 

51,826 

1909*10 

11,663 

2,12,495 

2,24,058 

66,630 

1,399 

06,028 

1010-11 . 

9 t 780 

75,639 

85,419 

20,344 

565 (/) 

20,909 

1911-1.2 . 

3,985 

5,821 

8,800 


23,579 ( 9) 

23,579 

1912-18 

1,544 

124 

1,608 

... 

4,500 (ft) 

4,500 

Total 

8,95,260 

19,38,094 

28,33,360 

2.13,671 

45,953 

2,59,024 


„7 Expended in milking a Snudarbans Topographical Survey and a survey of the Haringhalu 
.. j river, which were no part of I he district settlement operations. 

,, The liafcarganj portion of tbs sums paid by compromise in a civil suit for the nnexpired 
part of a lease of offices in 'f itnghur—(vrde llengul Secretary’s No. 1300 L.K., dated 
the 2nd March 1908, to I ho Government of India). This charge is to be borne by 

Government— (vide Hoard’s No. 1200 —, dated 27th July 1908). 


| Receipts by the Survey Department. 

by book transfer for salo of materials, etc., to the Farid pur, Dacca and Mymensingh 
Settlements. 

... Rs. 12,000, furniture Rs. 861, press materials Rs. 3,900 by book transfer to the Fari dpur 
Settlement and R9. C,15ti, the value of sheds Fold to the Local Government—(vide 
Bukarctmj Executive Engineer's No. 2637, d.,teit 17th Juno 1910). 

(ft) Value of an; electric Vandyke Originally purchased by Bakargan) and sold to the Survey Department by book tjaueier. 
Press in the Drawing Oll co, 

Bengal. 


<B) 


S.L, “ Jcannie' 


11.—Details if Settlement Expenditure. 


Main bub-hkad os budget. 

1900-01. 

1901.02. | 

; 902*03. 

1903-04, 

1904-05. 

1905-06. 

1906-07. 

1907-08 

1908-09, 

1909-10, 

1910*11. 

1811-12, 

1912-13. 

Total. 


Rs. 

| Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Pay and allowances of officers ... 

7,642 

82,944 

62,680 

■ 69,380 

79,459 


66,781 

35,044 

34,371 

60,542 

12,229 




Fixed establishment .. 

24 

i 1,143 

2/83 

11,367 

16,199 

G,42G 

8,934 

8,545 

... 

6,737 


... 

... 


Temporary establishment 

826 

11,750 

20,110 

40,847 

47,209 

£8,653 


22,445 


28.2C0 


ggfni 

... 

2,98,654 

Contract and job work ... 


4,766 

8,697 

20,379 

59,108 

I 94,493 


78,375 

58/51 

91,943 


2,562 

120 

6,71,741 

Travelling allowances .. 

415 

3,400 

7,172 

9,933 

13,330 

19,047 


4,296 

6,930 

13,408 

1,698 

8 


97,647 

Supplies and services . 


0,044 

23,001 

8,539 

4,590 


3,306 

1,880 

... 



... 


68,777 

Contingencies . .. 

5,351 : 

r 5,287 

9,766 

(19,338 

19,671 

22,600 

17,241 

12/74 

14,184 

15,551 

11,052 

2,933 

4 

1,65,862 

Total direct charges 

14,257 

65,341 

1,30,308 

1/5,772 

2,39,603 

2,75,458, 

2,69,160 

1,63,164 

1/6,307 

■ 

<«) 

71,760 

(a) 

6,712 

(«) 

- 124 

17,47,763 

Contril ution to pension, etc. 

1,016 

0,249 

9,684 

11,628 

12,866 

9,537 

7,950 

5,262 

5,195 

7,686 

2,319 

j 

17 


80,033 

Forma and stationery supplied 
by Government Freeses, 

1,215 

7,412 

10,806 

12,066 

5,8*7 

6,235 

8.370 

6,226 ' 

096 

... 

... 

... 

... 

69,170 

Control (Director of Land Records’ 
Office). 

679 

8,430 

5,139 

6,414 | 

7,820 

5,400 

7,872 

4,593 

3,951 

4,614 

1,670 

92 


51,139 

Grand Total 

17,767 

82,432 

1,55,937 

2,15,870 

2,05,696 

2,96*720 

2,93,364 

1,79,535 

1,36,449 

2,12,734 

76,639 

5,821 

124 

19,S8,C94 


(а) Draw a from the Faridpur Budget. 

(б) Rs. 68,767 from the Faridpur Budget; remainder from Bartal, 
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APPENDIX A, 


List of important notifications in the Calcutta Gazette concerning the Bakorganj settlement 

operations. 

(a) Local. 



Date and number of the notifications— 

Looal area, 

Under seotion 3, 
Bengal Survey Act. 

Under seotion 101(1), 
Bengal 

Tenanoy Act. 

Thanas Bauphai, Nalohhiti, Baris&l and 
Bakarganj. 

No. 1960T—R., dated 
the 2nd October 
1900. 

No. 1959T.—R., dated 
the 2nd Ootober 
19(0. 

Estato No. 1628, taluk Muhammad Safi, 
Joar K&mna Banana, thana Matbaria. 

No. 448 L.R,, date! 
the 19th January 
1901. 

No. 447 LB., dated 
the 19th January 
1901. 

Thanas Patuakb3li and Galaohipa 

No.|2353T.—R., dated 
tho 23rd November 
1901. 

No. 3864 LB., dated 
the 3rd December 
1901. 

Thanas Bholfi, Barmuddin Havildars, 
Mehdiganj and Gaurnadi. 

No, 221 L fi,., dated 
the 16 th January 
1903. 

No. 223 L.R., dated 
the 16th J anuary 
1903. 

Thanas Pirojpur, Sarnpkati, Jhalaksti, 
Bhandaria and certain 33 rnauzas of thana 
Matbaria. 

No. 3c30L R., dated 
the 14th November 
19(3. 

No. 3229 ,L R , dated 
the 14th November 
1903. 

Thanas Piiojrur, 8arupkati,_ Jhalaksti, 
BhSndaria, Matbaria and Amtali with 
the exception of tho 5 estates—(1) No 

No. 346 L.R,, dated 
the 14 th January 
1904, 

No. 347 L R., dated 
the 14th January 
1904. 

4642 Tushkhali, (2) No. 1628 Bftmn&, (3) 
No. 4991 Nalishapleza, (4i 13, 23 Lakh- 
raj A bad Nali and Shapleza, and (5) 



No. 4841 Chak Raghua (vide notification 
No. <950T.—It., dated 28th Ootober 1904). 


1 

i 


* With the exception of certain iGovernment and private estates as given in the list appended with 
the notification .No. 22'f L K., dated the 16th January 1903. 


( 6 ) Personal. 


Date AND NCMBBB OTf THIS NOriPICATION. 


Name of Officer. 


Mr. V. D. Beatson Bell 


Mr. J. C. Jack 
Mr. H. K. Briscoe 
Mr. J. C. Jack ... 


Appointment a» Su¬ 
perintendent of 
Survey. 


Appointment as 

Vesting with 

powers of Re- 

Settlement 

venue Officer 

Officer. 

and Settlement 
Officer, 


( b) No, 1981 T—R , 
dated 2nd October 
1900. 

(a) No. 449 L.R,, 

dated 19th January 
1001, 

{b) No. 222 L.R., 
dated 16th January 
190H. 

(a) No. S?31 L.R,, 
dated 14th Novem¬ 
ber 1908. 

[&) No, «67 T-—R„ 
dated 10th May 1906. 

(d) No. 1089 R., dated 
4th May 1908. 

(at) No. 2518 R., dated 
Jith November 1908. 


(a) No. 196ST,—R., 
dated 2nd Octo. 
her 1900. 


Vesting wilh 
powers t f a Col¬ 
lector under 
Regulation VII 
of 1822, 


(a) No. 2017 L.R., 
dated 4th April 
1906. 

(d) No. 1091 R., 
d«ted 4th May 
1908. 

(d) No. 2617 R., 
dated 9th N o- 
vember 1908. 


(a) No. 1964 T.—R. 
dated 2nd Octo¬ 
ber 1900. 


(’) No. 669T.—R., 
dated 10th A ay 
1906. 

(d) No. 18778 O., 
dabd 13th De¬ 
cember 1MB. 

(d) No. 2519 ft., 
dated 9th No¬ 
vember 1 B 08 . 


(a) No. 661 T.—R., 
dated JOth May 
1905. 

(a) No. 1(88 R., 
dated 4th May 
1908. 

(a ) N". 2621 R., 
dated 9th No¬ 
vember 1908. 


(<*> Ov r the whole district 
(6) Over thanas. 

Over thanas, etc. 


(d) Over the whole district ami Farid pur. 

• Under section 108A of the Tenancy Act 
t Under section 68 of the Tenancy Act. 


Vesting with 
?p cial powers 
under the 
Tenancy 
Act. 


1760 R., 
dated 24th July 
1908. 

(tfl* No.' 78 R„ 
dated 12th Janu¬ 
ary 1 909. 

(d)t No. 1560 R., 
dated llth July 
1910. 
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APPENDIX B. 


7 .—Anas excluded by notification from the District operations. 


Thunn, nm-za 
name aod R. 8 . 
number. 


Area. 



Abea- 


Acre. 

Deci¬ 
mal - 

E-date 

in 

which 

includ¬ 

ed. 

Thana, m^nza 
name au i U. S. 
number. 

Acre. 

Deci¬ 

mal. 

Estate 

in 

which 

include 

ed. 


M 4 H A LWA Ll SUM. M A RY. 


Area op the Estate— 


Name and Tauxi 
number of estate. 


Excluded 
from district 
operation. 


Included 
itt the 
operation. 


Noi ideation in 
pursuHune of 
which a record- 

of-right- was 
prepared preri- 
ously to district 
settlement. 


Karnakiti, 2020 


551 ‘09 

651 ‘10 

1,102 *19 


DSi’i&l, 1786 


Rnjoogar, 1754 ... 

Tateikiiti, 18S1 ... 

Total 


Goikhiili, emu 


Oiiaiidrfiil, 3383 


Tnukhali ... | 

liuiidebc ur, 3388... 


Gu juliii, 33S0_ 


Diihor Gujal'm, 3390 B 9 
172 
10 
141 
50 


Hr Dakua, 3114 . 


Chiknikandi, 8415 


68 ‘52 [ 


Chand pur, 3140 , 


Sul a bSriS, Sill 


Ran Gopaidi, 8142 1,660 

98 

1,374 

Total 25,856 J 


Mehendiganj. 

LAlpur* 1217 ... 96 

K huu am pur, 1219 49 

50 

2,000 


MkHEITDIGaKJ- 

concld, 

1596 

4597 Badartuni, 1226... 


Ahupur, 1231 
Decreechar, 1232... 
LSmchtui. Turn 
Char, 1300. 
Gangapur, 1301 ... 
Char KhSgkSta, 
32‘>9 1621. 

Nay Kn pur, 16*4 ... 
Kiwi par, 1525 ... 

Syampnr, 1527 ... 
Noitklmli. 1530 ... 
Jadua, 1530 
Harni, 1537 

a*™ CUSndpur, 1528 .. 
tit, Kurtlasatfcn, 1638 
panb&ri/t. 1539 ... 
8259 lujapnr, 1640 ... 

LemmaUL, 1541 M , 
Jnrkhali, 1342 ... 

KUantakhaH, 1643 
De&kh&gkiia, 

1644,‘. 

SuknakaM, 1545 ... 

Hefia-uiiddin, 1683 


1744 

175' 

8563 

3566 EHOLA. 

6100 

Krishnapura. 1581 

1725 Mauikpur, 1532 .. ! 

1726 

1*27 Kidkapur Araz», 
3507 1683. 

Baksi MSjiii, 1685 

1636 

1725 Naldagi, 1586 

1726 

1727 (Naldngiparah, 13S7, 
3507 

H&zipur. 1588 ... i 

1636 

1725 Betua, 1B89 

1726 

1727 IHathibhangS. 1590 
35Ij7 

Biman pur, 1591 

1744 

1751 BlmbSuipur, 1692 
8563 Bijay pur, 1593 ... 
35G6 

MOO Nyumutpur, 1594- 
96. 

1725 Huzari, 1597 
J 726 

1727 Kalia, 1598 
3507 

Med Hi, 1599 

1036 

17ii5 Chalklialifa, 1603 

1726 

VJ27 CharSubhi, 1604 

3567 

Char Didarulla, 

1725 1606. 

1726 Char PSt5, 1008 ... 

1727 

3567 Char Mnugi, 1612 

1636 Char Tabgi, 1614 

1725 

1726 Kalnpura, 1652 

1727 Gawpura. lt>54 .. 
3567 Dinbaldi, 1718 ... 

Saiyodpur, 1736 

1725 

I7al Sarippur. 1737 ... 
1727 

Bmchhapur, 

1739. 

Tenganitala, 1740 

Namyanpur, 1745 

Ch“-r Savage 

3613 Char Sasiknrnar 

8574 

8075 

3613 Total 


14 

*04 , 

3674 

14 

*36 

3675 

3 

‘75 

3613 

693 

■75 

3613 

7^1 

-63 

8613 

191 

■66 

8575 

1.201 

■49 

8675 

311 

*80 

8872 

390 

95 

3872 

620 

■31 

3872 

41 

•GO 

8372 

196 

’12 

3873 

2(»1 

*63 

8872 

2 S 1 

•00 

8872 

486 

‘24 

73872 

365 

•42 

3872 

283 

•62 

8872 

642 

•88 

8872 

26 

Ml 

3S72 

164 

•34 

3372 

413 

•74 

3872 

119 

•60 

3S72 

100 

•52 

8872 

RC59 

•27 

4GG6 

—__ 

■...■> — 


19,165 

•52 





2,267 

•Qfi 

5229 

1,191 

•55 

1763 

282 

•79 

1764 

61 

■ 2 ft 

1703 

771 

•73 

1763 

82 

• 11 G 

1764 

2,4-18 

•70 

17fa 

68 ? 

•33 

1764 

15 

•41 

11793 

8 

•02 

1764 

8,498 

-46 

1703 

836 

•15 

1761 

1,786 

•73 

1763 

426 

•51 

1764 • 

1-J8 

•73 

1703 

77 

■37 

176k 

339 

•76 

1763 

176 

•74 

1761 

1,06ft 

•54 

1763 

2,273 

•37 

1703 

642 

•H9 

1764 

6,354/ 

•75 

1763 

1,516 

•98 

1704 

841 

•47 

1763 

200 

•89 

U04 

1,256 

•29 

1703 

299 

•91 

17G4 

916 

•76 

1763 

492 

•49 

1704 

039 

•32 

1703 

327 

•97 

1764 

989 

•44 

1763 

236 

•20 

1764 

2,731 

•3< 

1763 

*’.52 

•03 

1764 

1,963 

•39 

1763 

4GS 

•GO 

1704 

1,1.55 

•30 

17(53 

275 

•82 

170* 

32 

•S2 

1703 

7 

•80 

1761 

2,000 

■ 00 

5218 

2,742 

.40 

5194 

071 

•70 

8575 

2 , 04o 

•5i 

1763 

48s 

•82 

170-1 

840 

•29 

1763 

‘201 

•89 

>764 

2 , 6-10 

•41 

1763 

too 

•44 

1704 

370 

•10 

1703 

195 

•09 

1704 

524 

•02 

1763 

125 

•10 

1704 

899 

•78 

1703 

214 

*80 

1761 

4S3 

•73 

1765 

115 

•49 

17 Ci 

60,215 

•47 



Acre, 

Dec. 

Acre. 

Dac. 

46*2 

•29 

2765 

•63 


Krishna Del): 
Sen, No. 
1636. | 

Krishna Deb 
Sen, No. 
1725, 8 annas 
10 gctndaB, 

Krishna Mo- 
Inn Sen, 
No. 1726, 10 
yandas* 


„ Bhabani 6,215 
S.inkttr Sen, 

No. 1727, 7 
annas. 

„ Krishna 8,048 
Ram Sen, 

No, 1741. 

„ Rad ha 3,058 

Kanfcn Sen, 

No. 176U 

lamtndari Dak. 73,273 
shin Sfthabazpr.r, 
Hannas 38 gun- 
das 1 ftara 2 
krantU, No.1763, 

;»mtn(lari Da- 16.715 
kuhi Sahabwpur, 

3 unna -9 1 gunda 
2 karan i kran- 
2w, No. 1761 

bluk Mauri Na- 067 
rayai» Gulio, 

No, 3259. 

„ Krishna 70S 
Ram Sen, 

No. 3563. 

„ Rad ha Kan- 702 
tu Sen, 

No, 3566. 

,, Ram Gob in- 977 
daSeu, Ao. 

3567. 


Nath Mitru, No. 
5674. 


„ F n t 0 m a 
JK h a n a 111 , 
No. 3013. 

lamindari Id«l- 
pur, No. 3872. 
(Tom. res of Cla- 
nia). 


R«y, No. 

4596. 

,, Mr. William 
Foley, No. 

4597. 

VTahal A bad Tush, 
kliali, No. 4642, 


Mahal Char Hesa- 
nmddin No. 4658. 
Taluk D. Peuiati, 
Nos. 4723 &..652S. 


Mahal Chak Ra. 
ghatt, No. 4341. 

Mahal Nali Sap- 
leza, No. 4991. 
Mahal Gazipara, 
No. 5194. 


No, 10*3 I, R. 
d«led 2sih 
1 Put riu . v 
I 1S05. ; 

[No. SiOtlLH, 
dat'd 2s, ], 
rubtuiry 
1 1897. J 


1 No. 521 L.B 
.82 I 1 5^“ 5th 

J 1 . b I II 1 1 - y 

1887, J 

•!6 No. mV, 

dalert 31st Oc. 
tuber is©. 


Nd- ' nil, 
d«tod Sin Oo- 
tobei iS3i 


No, +59 L.B., 
dated 2 nd cc. 

brumy 1387 . 

1 No. 521 L 11 ., 
I dated oih 
r Fob r nary 
1S97, 


No. 9"6 L.E, 
dared 20ill IV. 
1 bruary ls97. 


I Ho. 219T.-K., 
1 - link'd isih 
1 June 1894. 


No. nil, 
daled 29ih 
February 1892, 


I No. 2721 L. R., 
7 dated 13ih 
j Augu6t 3898. 


No, (832 L.K„ 
dried li th De¬ 
cember 1894, 

No, 6/18—T, 11., 
dated ti h 
October 1891., 
&, No. 459 L.lt 
I dated 2 nd 
1 February 
J 1897. 


Board’s No. 
430 A,, dated 
14th August 
1597. 
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Abba, 

Estate 

in 

which 

includ- 

ed. 

Thana, mauza 
name aud E. 8. 
number. 

Area. 

Estate 

in 

which 

includ* 

ed. 

mahalwab 8CMMAIUIY, 

Acre, 

Deci- 

mal. 

Acre. 

T)e.i- 

mat. 

Name and tauzi 
number of estate. 

Area os the estate— 

Notification in 
i ureuanco of 
which a recotd- 
of-righti was 
prepared previ¬ 
ously to district 
settlement. 

Excluded 
from district 
operation. 

Included 
in the 
operation. 









Acre. 

Dec. 

Acre. 

086. 









Maba! Kalupura, 

2,960 




No. 816 L.R., 

882 

•00 

5231) 





No. 5218. 





dated 23rd. 













February 

1,818 

■22 

1763 










1897. 

434 

■42 

176* 





Mahal Krishna- 

2,267 




No. 5568 L,B,., 

063 

•81 

1763 





pura, No. 5222. 





dated 20th 

‘ 27 

•6ft 

1701 










Ueoemher 

1.783 

•95 

1703 










1895. 

427 

**29 

1764 





Mahal Modhvam 

832 

... 



No. 199T.-H,, 

73 

*20 

1763 





Lamchhidhaii, 





dated 20th 

n 

•47 

I7tit 





No. 5239 ( 





May 1888. 

6,865 

•04 

1763 





Taluk Eadba 

1,883 

•82 

30 

9B 

No. 521 L.K., 

1,636 

•37 

1764 





Kauta Son, 6100 





dated $tn( 

41 

•36 

1703 










Pebruary 1897. 

43 

•73 

1764 





Vlabal Char Lam- 

030 

lu - 



No. utl, 

273 

■09 

1703 





chchi Soralmara, 





dated^ 14Lh 

<56 

•21 

176-1 





No. 6554. 





Marchl890. 

4,463 

*07 

1763 





Ntskar Mahal 

11,139 

•78 


... 

(i*). 

474 

•47 

1764 





Nall and Sapleza, 






4,225 

•8a 

1763 





No. 23 B. 



—• —— 



449 

•26 

1764 





Total 

182,226 

10 

70,403 

80 


7.362 

•62 

1763 











1,750 

•17 

1764 











206 

‘01 

1763 











72 

10 

1764 











4.232 

•69 

1703 





(a) Mahal Chak Ragtua was 

Omitted by error. The exclu- 

1.010 

■30 

1764 





sion ordered in Notification No. 

347L.lt, dated 14th January 

1,892 

*38 

17«3 





| 1904, should have been cancelled. A survey and a lccord were 

451 

•76 

1764 





1 made in this ealate by the Suodarban CommlBaioner in 18S7, 

188 

•93 

1763 





but not under the Tenancy Act. 




45 

i4 

1761 





(61 The Schillergani Estate (.malm! and lakhiraj Nali-Sftplenza] 

660 

•1)1 

1765 





was excluded (tom the operations id 

Hakaigunj byoraeroi 

167 

*80 

a 764 




| Government (No, 919 T. 

- li., 

dated 6th June 19U2J and by 

tiSO 

•00 

0381 




1 NotidcHtiou No. 317L.R.. 

dated )4ih January i9u4-.— 







| “The Board support tho proposal of the Commissioner of 





Uum 


1 Dacca, tb« director of L^ad Eti-cords and the Settlement Officer 

43,846 

•90 





of Eakarg&ni that Estate schilmrganj or 

Uasperzabud should be 

_ .„ 

-- 





omitted from the smve/ and settlement operations m progress 







In that district on the ground that the estate has already beeu 





| 


cjdaatrelly surveyed by the officers of tho Survey Department 

874 

•38 

4648 




employed by the landlords, that the estate is in good oruer and 

1,81*7 

•19 

1611 




that there are no disputoi. it is further reported that the 

1,283 

’22 

464-3 





records wc-re examined in the year 1901 by the settlement Olhcer 








and found io be substantially correct ami that 

ihe maps weva 

1.311 

*16 

4042 





well drawn and accurate. 





10 

'56 

4043 





I am to say <hat the Lieutenant-Governor it of opinion that 

1,457 

'41 

4042 < 





it tfi desirable that Government should recogmz i a rignt system 

642 

■28 

4043 





of management and the exiatenco of 

amicable iMlawons oi 

288 

•S3 

4642 





landloids and tenants 

in a 

distiicL 

where 

oonlu.ion »ud 

'30 

•41 

4642 





unfriendly relations are the rule. His Honour accordingly 

1,6 ra 

*94 

4042 




agrees with the 

Hoard that the estate men 

estion.should be 







tieiaptvd from 

thi cadastral survey opurauou* u tho 

630 

‘81 

4642 




district.” 






2+1 

•63 

40453 




Major Crichton 

* opinion of the survey alter personal inspec- 

789 

'09 

•88 

4642 




tion wag th»»t the maps arc in themselves wall drawn ana as 

656 

4642 


! 


accurate as any prepared by the Survey Department.we could 

494 

‘60 

4012 


iiA jv. - 

arn3 

utilize Mr, Caspersi’s travergo data for tile standard 1-inch 







sheets.’ LTo uirceior of 

jand 

Rec rd» 

No. 

lOiu, dated 14th 

684 

8ft 

4042 




March 1902] 41 1 

Hea r sou Bel 

at the 

same 

time ioapeeted 

3,919 

"U 

4043 




the papers of Mr. Caspersz, which consisted ol a khotru and of 

1,659 

‘24 

4642 




khatiana for all tenants who held direct f»om the landlords. 







Tne khmiam showed intermediate tenants and raiynts. "The 

3,328 

•26 

4043 





khaltan contaiued no mention of rent and no 

copy wag in the 








* hands of tho tenants. Mr. Caspersz also makes, a creditable 

4 

■30 

4042 





attempt* l keep the record up to date. 

He registers sales and 








leases among ad grades of tenants as wen as mutations. These 

703 

*47 

4042 





transaction's are drawn up on stamped paper, but not registered." 








Air, Heat-son bell's opiniou was that “ the proceedings were eon* 

452 

•09 

4991 





ducted with gr at care and ability and are by far ihe best of 

6,288 

•M 

51P. 





the kind tn the district, il not in the whole provlnoe; " but the 

226 

•u 

499) 





maps Hud papers were now ten years oid, were not prepared 

4,8>l 

•58 

Mb 





mauza by mauzw and had 

no presumptive legal value us the 

141 

*49 

4045: 





recorU-ot-riKhU. 

Moreover, they did not keep oulturable and 








unculturable land separate, and neither land nor crop statistics 

34,864 

•66 






could be prepared from 

them. 

Mr. beuuou Bell's own idea 

. ...i —. 







was to make iresh maps ana a fresh record »>f 

this estate ami 








to charge a nominal cost to the proprieiors and tenants in view 








of the excellence of the existing paper*; nut if cneonly alter- 








native be between entire omission and a n«w record with a full 


•03 

1744 





ch irge against ihe landlord and tenants, he was in favour of 








entire omission with the proviso that a copy of the maps aud tim 








record of the estate should be lodged in iho Uollectorate recoru. 







room. [ Ft'de Mi, Beatson Bell’s note dated 21st March 19ol. I 








In the event by the courtesy of Mr. O. 

P, Caspdfhz the macs 

134 

•70 

4841. 





1 of his estate were carefully copied and Vandyke reproductions 

— 

--— 






made ami placed in the volumes, 

which 

have been made over 








to the Coliecior for lodgment in hia record-rouia. 








No copy of the record has, however, been made 

hut by a special 








arraugement. tenure trees 

have 

been prepared and statistical 


*88 

3*69 





informaiiou gathered in August and September 1910. bv 








inclusion of which the statistical registers ol 

the district have 

— . 

— —— 






been made complete. 












It may be added that the correspondence embraces a letter 

162,226 

*16 






to Director of Land Records, 

dutvd 

5th March 1800. from 








Mr. C. Caspersz, Superintendent 

of the Estate, which 








contains a very interesting 

account ot the survey in the estate. 








The cost of the 

opera uona 

-xoiusive 

OJ 

he training of 








Mr, C. P. CasperBz in survey and of his superintendence, came 






. 


to Rs. 11,000 or about rupee 1 per acre. 




Tliina, mau 2 a, 
name and E. S. 
number. 


Babahastddjh. 

Madhyam L&mchhi 
Dbali, im. 
Nischintapur, 1738 

Eijapur, 1746 

Bonapur, 1747 

Lakshmtpur, 17*9 

Khoinadi, 1802 

KUikapur North, 

10U3. 

Kilikapur South, 
1806 . 

Kanchanpur, 1806 

ChSchra, 1807 ... 

Cha^dpur, 1808 

Char Ad bar Chan¬ 
dra, 

Char Bha&ati 
'TazumucuUn 
Char uAmpler ... 

Char Dhanpura ... 

Char PyErimohan 

Char Umcbhi Ko¬ 
ra nnai'4. 

Tot*l ... 

Maxubabia. 

Tushkhah, 84 i6 ... 

^iiuljbun, 

CdaytKri Bunr 
Ctiar, 3478. 
DhanisafS, 3479 
ESjgani, 34ss0 ... 

PSUkali- 3481 ... 

Ohltla, 3482 
NagiabbanaS, 3483 
BaUuru. 3484 
Matter Mirukhali, 
3.85. 

NSpitkhSli, 3485 ... 
2tlg». 3487 ... 

pa'hikfttS, S 488 ... 

Anguikita, 34S9 ... 
Anabar Manik, 
3490. 

Mttlhbiiia, 341)1 ... 
Miihakhali, 3+92 
Chbota MSutihua, 
S4>5. 

Bara Maehhui, 
3l90. 

Nijainia Ghopkhali.i 
3497. 

Betrnor Bajpasa, 
3409 

Ob.k Sipleji, 3601 
Ch»k N»ll. 3502 ... 
Ohopkhsli 

total 

KwabupKati, 

Davtkar, 8>. ... 

BHA NDARIA. 
Ohak BagbuS, 3223 

JHAPAEATI, 

KiudSr&ati, 2218 


Geasd Total 
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II.— Arm for which a record-of-rights teas prepared, but which were subsequently transferred to other district). 
(See Notification No. 662 E., dated 25th March 1912;) 


Thana, mauza name and 

R. S. No. 

Area. 

Thana, manna name and 

R. 8. No. 

Area. 


A ores. 

Deo. 


A ores. 

Dec. 

Gaurnaui. 



Meiienpkjanj. 



Char Ramjanpur, 598 

North Char Airkandi, 599 

South „ „ 600 

Char Palerdi, 601 

Char Kutubpur, 878 

Char Kayaria, 1116 ... 

Ramarpol, 882 

KaySria, i 384 

1,194 

553 

100 

•25 

■93 

•79 

•70 

•50 

•04 

■87 

•20 

Char Mandarin, 1207 ... 

Char Satilakuri, 1224-25 

Char Maijhari 

Diluvia 

83 

122 

ted. 

•75 

•62 

40 

281 

53 

959 

Total 

206 

•37 

BnoLA. 

Char Falcon, 1579 ... 

Char Jagabandhu 



Total ... 

3,290 

•28 

6,367 

3,001 

■80 

•39 




SwaRUVKXTI. 



Total 

9,369 

•19 

Char Chingaria, 1848 ... 

670 

•64 

Grand Tor At, 

13,442 

•48 


III.— Sundarban forest and uninhabited lroot) and islands. 


Thana, mauza name and 
R. 8. No. 

Area of 
waste 
land. 

Thana, mauza namo and 
R. S. No. 

Area of 
was'e 
land, 

Thana, mauza name and 
it. 8. No. 

Area of 
waste 
land. 

MathbJriI. 

Acres. 

Galaouipa. 

AcreB 

BARlHANOnDlN, 

Aores. 

• Char Duani Lathimira, 

10,371 

t Char Aloha ... 

870 

Annttda Prasad 

8,555 

3281. 


t AndBr Char 

2,161 

Krishna Prasad 

10,107 



t Char Biswas 

734 

Char Kali 

810 



t Char Bbadai ... 

2 

Char U day kali 

787 

Amtau. 


t burir Char 

919 

Char Ramkanai ,... 

276 



tChar Bagal4 

86 

Char Madras 

7,870 

* Chhota Bagi, 3346 ... 

3 931 

t Char Jamuna ... 

203 



•Bara Bagi, 33)7 

7,906 

t Char Gopal Tulatali 

979 

Total 

28,412 

* Karaibkria, 3348 

3,807 

Char tiaro ... 

1,339 



•KaohupBtrB, 3349 ... 

2,978 

t Char Gabbunia 

39 



• OhakBmaiyB, 3350 ... 

3,607 

tChar Kukuri Mukuri 

7,623 



• Nilganj, 3351 

5,506 

t Char Koratia 

51 



t Sonatala, 3352 

7,165 

fCharGhuni 

515 



* Kh&prahhangB, 3353... 

7,061 

t ( bar Mauika ... 

4,683 



• Lata ChBpli, 3354 ... 

10,653 

t Char P-iila 

2,406 

Biioi.i. 


• Char Chapli, 3355 ... 

1,660 

t Char Nalua 

602 



• DhulBsar, 3356 ... 

2,615 



Char Giris ... 

133 

t Dalbuganj, 8357 

3,278 

Total ... 

23,202 



• MitliBganj, 3858 

6,358 





* Lalua, 3363 

2,316 





•NisaubBriS, 3364 ... 

1,168 





• Dhankhali, 8368 ... 

2,989 





• South TiBkh&li, 3373 

4,439 





• North TiakhBli, 3474 

1,848 

Mshendiqanj. 


Baupiial. 


* OhhotaNisknhSria ,3512 

4,157 





+ Bara Nisanbaria, 3018 

7,071 

Char Chith&lia 

234 

* Nimdi (island portion) 

879 

tTeng&giri Phak, 3514 

5,624 

Char Faulder 

13,461 

1876. 


Total ... 

96,032 

Total ... 

3,694 

Grand total 

162,725 


i eraaneeimmked d) bn il publication iu made ol a .ingle kbebet prepared in the name o! the proprietor. In the other* ao record-o!.rigbtt wee 
prepared at ail. 
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APPENDIX 0. 


1.—Draft tenure kiiewat. 

District Bakarganj, 


NAME OK MAUZA 
& No. 

NAME OF TBANA 

A No. 

PARGANA. 

TAUZI No. 

NAME OF ESTATE. 

| 

PROPRIETOR OP 
THE ESTATE. 

Superior tkncrr. 

Presbm bent. 

'o 

a 

TJ 

a 

* 

99 

it 

© 

•3 ►> 

c □ 

e* 

■si 

v a 
$ <D 

e/c 

efi 

Thu tbsuhe. 

,LaNDB IN IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 

OP TUli 

TBHPBB-HOLDBKa. 

K he Wat No. or tub No. 

Description of 
the tenure 
and 

possession. 

Proportionate share of the 
tenure. 

5 

T3 

*5 

a 

A 

o 

.1 

■3 

8 

< 

3 

i 

© 

o 

tc 

a 

3 

i 

X 

3 

a 

•as 

RS 

ll 

•4 1? 

Rent how fixed. 

Oft 

JS 

a 

B 

© 

at 

© 

Z 

.© 

O 

o 

c 

Z 

IS 

* 

c 

£ 

Current namo 
of tho tenure 
aud name of 
each possessor. 

* 

CO 

«o 

C 

■n 

Is 

•O 

■* 

s 

0 

e 

1 

S 

GO 

c 

Z 

c 

s 

, Boundaries— 

© 

o 

Z 

T5 

a 

« 

rS 

a 

JO 

id 

<x !2 
co t* 
0-~ 

5 

Aren of land In 
Acres and Dec. 

s 

(4 

•S 

a 

M 

fid 

22 

© 

© 

« 

_a 

I 

23 

Culti¬ 

vated. 

Uncul¬ 

tivated. 

£ 

D 

X 

s 

B 

n 

8 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

1 

* 

3 

4 

5 

u 

7 

8 

9 

10 


i 


D 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 


21 









































North 
























South 
























East 










Total rent. 











b 



West| 










APPENDIX 0. 

2 .— Draft Raiyati Khatian. 


District Bakarganj, 


NAME OP MAUZA 
ANO No. 

name of 

THAN’A AND 
No. 

PA * GAN A. 

TAUZI No. 

1 

NAME OF 
ESTATE. 

PROPRIETOR OK THE 
ESTATE. 

Landlord (or hbnt 

RECEIVERS* 

PRESENT BUN". 


Possessor 
of this 
teuancy. 

i 

n 

J3 

X 

■8 

M 

» 

C 

a 

2 

V~. w 

o a 

SB 

§•3 

1! 

i® 

a * 

5-8 

T3.C C 

c-.2 
» .« 

E'z?3> 

2s& 

'Jj 

oT 

a 

V 

*o 

.3 

T3 

a 

0 

<A 

c 

o 

•3 

a 

8 . 
■© ^ 
.2 c 

y 

fC 

o 

Z 

3 

£ 

t 

Boundary. 

93 

ICS 

JS 

o 

o 

Z 

-e 

u 

n 

T3 

C 

0 

O 

I 

o 

s 

0 

>. 

s 

fe 

c 

p 


CD 

M 

9 

s 

M 

fid 

c 

z 

Z 

S 

M 

o 

o 

z 

■** 

0 

* 

Jj 

td 

Current 
name of 
the tenure 
and 

possession. 

M 

o 

© 

1 

« 

« 

0 

C 

o , 

a? 

£® 

a. 

O 

■E 

O 

■3 

- E 
* 

2 

6C 

c 

*5 

< 

*o 

c 

0 

a 

3 

o 

«o 

a 

? 

o 

< s 

= 

£ 

1 

c . 

— 1- 

* *y 

5a 

so 

■« 

o 

Z 

a 

» 

0 

£ 

Culti¬ 

vated. 

Uncul¬ 

tivated. 

© 

w 

a 

«c 

8 

a 

0 

8 

-j 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

1 

1 2 


a 


4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 















North 























South 























East 










Total rent 













West 










o o 2 
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APPENDIX C. 

8.—Khasra (field index). 


Didr id Bakurganj. 


Name of mauza and No 

Name of thana and No, 

List of Crops. 

Serial number of plot. | 

£ 

*a 

3 

id 

ja 

Id 

o 

tj 

* 

<L 

X. 

u) 

POSSEBSOB. 

Description ot 
the interest 
and pobsesston 
(in bu«*i). 

© 

L 

© 

X 

5 
a 
a 

3 

3 

3 

6 . 
*3 

St: 

at AC 

O 

Area. 

<A 

a 

$ 

3*5 
t t 

3 «J 

P. Q 

(L 

ex 

S3 

IS 

25 

u 

M 

91 

M 

M 

Bhadoi 

crop. 

Haimantik 

crop. 

Fibi crops. 

Other 

oropa. 

Dofasli. 

Area of 

uncultivated 

lands. 

D 

j: 

5 

C 

£Q 


a 

2 

© 

G 

i 

> 

o 

tc 

3 

s 

9 

X 

be 

c 

r 

o 

& 

so 

a 

.sS 

*"3 

3 

og 

*8 

|8 

A. 

D. 

Name. 

A. 

D. 

d 

1 

* 

D. 

£ 

B 

aJ 

95 

A. 

D. 

£ 

£ 

03 

95 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

•6 

a 

A. 

D. 

l 

2 

* 1 4 

6 

ft 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 | 14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

B 

21 

22 

23 

* 


















_ 














[Continuous form lodged in 
C oLLECTORATE KeCORD-ROOM.J 


APPENDIX C. 

4,— Final Tenukf. Khewat. 

District Bakargunj, 


Final Form YII, 


SUPKHIO* 

TBSCK*. 

Rent payable by 
i nia tbhubb. 

Tats tbscee ^ 

** si , 

C fl 

II 

S3 

b £ 

pABTtCULAfcej 
OP LAKD OP 1 
THIS TBNCKB. 

Rrwt payablb to 

Tills XBWPBB. 

A 0 

*E“ 

% U) 

Bfl 
* a 

An** OH 11 SD 8 
ts Aches *jri) 
Dec. 

« 

3 

C 

O 

— 

a 

" c 

~d 

Exist ng. 



3g 


£ 

i 

a.'- 

« — 
•:* . 

d 

525 

B 

Existing. 


3 J.4 

i!d 

•» t-H 

^ "3 

°i 

Total. 

Culti¬ 

vated. 

& 

•4 


9 0 

£ 




d 

-s 


a| 

iig 

a 

2 0 

_8 

0 CB 

a 

li 

15 

|| 




So 

si 

■s 
.1 
”58 e ^ 

a 3 n 

II| 

|si 




£ 

X 

1 

=8 

® r* 

if 

0 

d 

95 

a 

* 

X) 

* 

C % 
a. 
gw 

3 c 

ig 

It 

.2 3 

II 

Om ■*“ 

c 

ft) 

“ 

© 

o» 

Aft 

h 

3 

a 

a 

1 

ja 

a 

£ 

M 

a 

• 

•a 

w 

eS 

4M. C 

•t- O 

S* 

M b 
ft) 

|o 
1 = 

O* 

95 

la 

& 

43 

UJ 

Description of 
terest and posses 

8 

c 

a 

«c 

S 

«. 

o 

ft/ 

u 

« 

43 

GO 

r= 

■ill 

«- c‘S 

2 0 5 
xJ — 

O 3 
^ C 
>08 

3 

43 

M 

0 

1 

a 

0 

« 

oJ 

3 

a 

«c 

4ft 

1 

si 

fa 

•*“ .2 

?i 

2 a 

E s 

a - 

A. D. 

A. 

D. 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

" 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 




















| 























Proportionate 
land of this 
tenure. 





















- 1—1 1 
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APPENDIX 0. 


5._Final Khatian for the land in immediate possession of the Tenure-holder. 


[Continuous fobm iodgeu in 
Collector ate Record-room.] 


District Bakarganj. 


Final Form VIH. 



APPENDIX C. 


[Continuous form lodged in 
Collector ate Record-room.] 


6.—Final Raiyati Khatian. 

District Bakarganj, 


Final Form X 



[es in entries, it any, under 
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APPENDIX C. 

7.—Final Ten ire Khrwat. 

[Distributed to proprietors 

and tenure-holders.J District Bakarganj. Final Form I . 


NAME Ol f MAUZA 

A No. 

NAME ok thana 

A No. 

PAROANA. 

TAUZT No, 

NAME OK ESTATE. j PKOpa ‘ETOBOPTHE 

SCPKUJOB TIMIIES. 


1 HIS TBXHRBj 

o'® 
a n 

© « 

li 

Ag 

« a 

JD 2 


LaKD 09 THIS TBFDKE 
LBT OCT TO TBXANT8. 

Ubnt payable 

TO THIS TBNCRB. 

sS 

=1 
<0 tf 

Abba op land 
j it Acsf.8 A Dec. 

& 

T3 

C 

3 


m 

| 

a» 

« 

o 

Exist¬ 

ing. 


i 

•S 

c 

h 


£ 

2 

a 

© 

= 1 
|| 
tf 

Is 

i 


C 

Z 

© 

c 


Exist¬ 

ing. 


>%*£» 

c 2 

aS 

fa 

c. 

v- CJ 

o 

Total. 

Culti¬ 

vated. 

>% 

a 

tf 

© 

Sfi 

i 

% 

« 

* 

X. * 

a 

■c| 

a 5 

3 $ 

r | 

in 

A « 

A 

w 

I 

.0 

C £ 

|g 

I s 

♦> 

g 

32 

V) 

« 

V 

O 

90 

M 

s 

8 

S* 

c 

<Q 

a 

2 

6C 

C 

* 

H 

« 

P 

a 

«_ o 

:.f 

U © 

* a 

<u “ 

d 

K 

tf 

t 

-Q 

* 

* 

& 

8 

© 

a 

-D 

(C 

g-g* 

~ a® 
•5 - 

~ 3 » 

© * g 

*ii 


al 

tf 

A 

i«3 

*- 

O 

tf 

1* 

© 

£ 

td 

t> 

£ a 

o *3 
c S 

2* 

a 2. 

5-h 

|3 

1 

4S 

u 

« 

© 

o 

© 

a 

.a 

W 

•» 

c 

C4 

in 

6 

a 

c 

• -f 

S- 

*- C 

®.s 
"t 
is 
»1 
as = 

2 t 

« T" 

•c 4 

©g g 
© i H 
o f 
o Z. 

t S2 
© « • 

ac*» 

25 S 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

1 

2 

g. 

(0 
c «=■ 

is 

Is 

u 

l 

2 


3 

• 

! 6 

fl 

? 

8 

9 

10 

11 

it 

13 

14 

1G 

10 

17 

18 
















































Proportionate 
land of this 
tenure. 
















Total 






Total 



P 




APPENDIX 0. 

8.—Final Raiyati Kiiatian. 


[Distributed to raiyatb and 
undfr-kaiyats.] 


District Bakarganj. 


Final Form No. VI. 


























APPENDIX 0. Form No. 5. 

9.—Final Khewat (pointed). 


[The entries in this form were printed. Uae4 only in temporarily.settled estates and both lodged in Colleetorate and distributed 
to proprietors and tanure.holderi.1 


District. 

Thana. 

Name of VJauzaandNo. 
Vargana. 

Tauzi No, 

Name of ilia estato. 


Khewat No 

Doscrtpiion of the Interest, 

Wherher this tenure is permanent or not, 
Special conditions and incidents, If buy. 


SUPEBIOIJ TENURE- 

Eir PAYABLE. 

This intbrehc. 

Khewat 

No. 

Description ol 
the inteiest 
and ab irovi- 
ated posses, 
sion. 

Pro* 

portion ate 
shares of 
the 

tenure. 

Revenue settled 
under Re*. 

VII of 1882 or 
rent payable 
under sect ion 
104 oi Bengal 
Tenancy Act. 

Cess. 

Possession 
ol this 
interest. 

(Share of 
each 

possessor. 

Mutation. 

Name of 
out-going 
tenant, 

Share. 

Nome of 
in-corning 
tenant. 

fthro* 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

fl 

i 

8 

9 

10 

U 












Uemarku 

Settlement commences from 1st April, 

No alteration of rent until further orders. 



Description of changes, if any, under section 104 (Q) Or 104 (H). 


LANDS IN IMMEDIATE EOSSE8SION. 

I’AIlTiaCX.»B8 OF HFD. 

Proportionate share 
of the plots apper¬ 
taining to this 
touuie. 

Abba in Aobkb. 

Plot No. 

North boun. 
dary. 

01a«s of land and 
number of kittSs. 

Remarks, 

Total area. 

Proportionate land 
of this tenure. 

Acres, 

Deo. 

Acre., 

Deo. 

1 

8 

3 

4 

i 

6 

i 

8 

9 

• 









sum. 


Particulars lands 

OP THIS TENURE. 

Rbnt payable to this tenure 

UNDER .SECTION 104. 

Proportionate 
share of subordi¬ 
nate tenancies 

appertaining to 
this tenure. 

Abba of lands in Acres and 

Dec. 

Khewat 
or Khatian 
No. 

Description 
of interest 
and 

possession. 

Rent. 

Cess. 

Remark., 

1 Total area. 

1 

Proportionate land 
of this tenure. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 











Deioription ol olionges in on' Hea, If any, under eeotlon lOlt(Q) or 101 (U), 


(Fron<)« 


(Back). 






XXIV 


(Front). 


Appendix 0. Form No, 3 

10.—Final Khatian (printed). 

[The sntrles in this lorm wars printed, used in teraporarily-iettlad estates only, and both, lodged In the Collect*rate and 
distributed to landlords, raiyata and under-raiyata.] 


Distriot. 

Tbana. 

Name of Manta and No. 
Pargana. 

Tauzi number. 

Name of the estate. 


Khatian No* 

Description of the interest. 

Status, and, if non-occupancy raiyat, the year of obtaining 
possession. Special conditions and incidents, if any. 


Superior istbbUt. 

Rikt payable. 

THIS INTEREST. 

S O 

A 

a 

If 

S* 

Description of tho 
interest and 
abbreviated 
possession. 

Proportion¬ 
ate shares, 

Rent pay¬ 
able under 
section 104, 
Bengal 
Tenancy 
Act. 

Cess. 

Possession of 
this interest. 

Share 

of 

each 

posses¬ 

sor. 

Mutation. j 

Name of 
out-going 
tenant. 

Share. 

Name of in¬ 
coming 
tenant. 

Share. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 











■ 

Remarks. 

Settlement commences from 

No alteration of rent until further orders. 

KUt. 

Kist. 


PARTICULARS OP LANDS OP THIS HOLDING. 


Plot 

No. 



Glass of 



North 

boundary. 

land 

Under- 


and 

No. 

raiyat, 
if any. 

Remarks, 


of kitt&s. 

i 


Propor¬ 
tionate 
share of 
this plot 
apper¬ 
taining 
to this 
holding. 


Abba is acbes and Deo. 

Total area. 

Proportionate 
land of this 
tenancy. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

D. 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Changes in entries 
if any, under 
section, 104 ((J) 
or 104(H). 


11 


(Back)* 
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APPENDIX D. 


Ltst of Officers employed in Bakarganj Settlement opbpaiions. 

J.—Of Indian Civil Service, 


Period of employment. 


Name. 


1 . N. D. Beatson Bell... 
8. J. 0. Jack . 


3. H. K. Briscoe 

4 . J. D, Siiton . 

5. J. A, Milligan 

B. C. Tindall . 


Designation. | 

From 

To 

Total. 

8. 0. 

| 

23-11-1900 

25-3-1905 ^ 

Y. M. 

4 4 

A S O. 

i -12 1901 

28-6-1902 

1 


21-11-1902 

29-0-1903 

f 8 1 

B, 0. 

(Ml-1903 
20-31905 

25.3-1906 

5-5-1908 


19-11-1908 

10-4-1911 


s. o. 

6.5-1908 

ls-n-ioos 

0 6 

A, 8. 0. 

13-1-1905 

18*0*1904 

0 5 


19-10-1905 

19-0-1900 

0 8 

Ditto . 

28.10-IMS 

S-l-1900 

0 2 


II—-Of the Provincial Civil Service ana Subordinate C,vil Service , uith po <cr of an Assistant Settlement Of my. 




Period op employment- 1 

1 

Name. 

Duties. 

Period op employment 

Name. 

Duties. 

Prom 

To 

Total. 

From 

To 

Total. 





Y. M. 





Y. M. 

1. Kai P. M. Ba»u Baha- 

Sup e r v i- 

2.1.1900 

80-8-1008 

8 3 

21. Abani Oh. Chatterji, 

B. C. S. 

J. 

1-11-1005 

15-0*1909 

3 0 

dur, P. C. S. 

8»on at 








h ead- 
quarters 
and case 




22, Ahamed Ali, S. C. 8. 

A, 

16-11-1004 

27-6-1905 

0 7 



work. 




23. Mon Mohon Mutherji, 

A. 

1-11-1904 

11-1-1905 

0 2 

2. Jnanondrft N,ft Ray, P. 

K. T. A. 

1-7-1001 

21-60 904 

l s 1 

8. 0. 8. 





0. s. 

O, 0. 

20-8-1904 

3-0-1908 

4*30900 

15-100908 


24- Saleh Abamed, S. C. 

S. 

A. 

30-10-1904 

30-6-1906 

0 8 

3- O. W. Hodson, P. O. B. 

K. T. A. 
o. 

3-1-1904 

17-9-1900 

2 8 

25. Debondra N. Basil, 

K. A. ... 

30 3-1993 

23 8-1903 

0 2} 





8. O B. 





4. Hara Kiaoro Biswas, P. 
C. 8. 

T. A. O. 
J. R. O. 

24-1-1905 

30-11-1910 

5 10 

£0. Bfttish Chandra Guha, 

8. C. 8. 

A. 

6 4-1903 

10-7-1903 

0 8 

5. Mathura Nath Banerji, 
P. 0. 8* 

K. T. A. 
O. 

24-11-1902 
24-10-1903 
3.8.1905 

18-70003 

15-7-1905 

6*0-1006 

- S 0 

27. Karat Oh. Chatterji, 
8. C. 8. 

K. T. ... 

17-10-1901 

30 0*1902 

0 8 



10*9*1905 

5-10-1900 


28. Surendra Nath Duttn, 

R. 

1-11-1905 

19-12*1905 

9 U 

6. Joeesh Chandra Dutta, 
P. C. 8. 

K. T. A. 
O. 

1-7-1901 

133-10-1903 

22-7-1905 

30-10-1904 

} 31 

8. O. 8. 

C. 


16-9-1909 

o 10 


29. Brojo Nath Bay, 8. 


7, Khan Bahadur A. Mo- 

K. T, A. 

1.7*1901 

10-7-1903 


O. 8, 





ruin, P. C. B» 

O. 0. 

21-9-1902 

18-8-1905 

1*0-1905 

2202-1905 

30# Cban’ra K. Sen 

Gupta, S. C, S. 

C. 

9*5.1905 

28-0-1905 

0 1* 

8. Abdul Aziz. P. O. B. ... 

A. O. 

4-11-1902 

50-1905 

2 2 

31. Sital Chandra Chat- 

o. 

21-7-1905 

15-9-1900 

1 0 

9, Muhammad Mamud, P, 

C. 

11-0-1909 

15-10-1909 

0 3 

terji, 8. C. S. 



5*8*1900 


O. 8. 





32, Prof 41a Oh.'l Gupta, 

0. 

21-7-1905 

0 H 

10. Atul Chandra Quha, 

O. 

12-10-1908 

16-9-1909 

0 11 

8. C. 8. 



1-11-1906 


P. O. S. 





83. Hamider Rahman, 8. 

A. 

28-6-1900 

0 5 

11, Bisweswur Bhatia* 

R. 0. 

12-10-1908 

15.90009 

0 11 

c. s. 



2-11-1907 


charji, P. O. S. 

12. K hi rod Lai Muhkerji, 

C. 

(.*11-1905 

2902-1905 

0 1} 

34. Amjad Ali, S. C. B. ... 

A. 

10-11907 

0 9 

30-4-1906 

P. c. 8. 





35. Satisb Oh. Basu, P. 

0. 

30-10-1905 

0 0 

13. Buhodh Chandra Ray, 

0. 

7-11-1906 

18020905 

) 0 5 

J. s. 





P. C. 8. 


12-8-1908 

28-9-1908 


36. Gop»l Das Ghose, P. 

C. 



0 6 

11. Abdul Rahaman, 8. O. 

A. 

21-70905 

17-7-1900 

1 0 

J. 8. 



12-10-1909 


B. 





37. Hem Ch. Mittia, P. 

c. 

6.4*1909 

0 7 


A. 0. 0. 

8-11*1902 

24-7-1903 

] 

J. 8. 





C. ». 


15*90903 
6*11-1904 

16-4-1906 

y 5 0 

38. Hari Jibon Banerji, 

0. 

12*0*1909 

12-10-1909 

0 4 



CO 0-1906 

18-110907 

I 

P. J. 8. 







4-6-1908 

15-9-1909 

J 

39. Jadu Nath Mazumdar, 

c. 

10-6*1909 

11 

0 4 

18 K. K. Goswami, 8. 

K. T. A, 

| !l-11*1902 I 21-6-1901 

) 

P. J. S. 





"0. 8. 

0. C. 

11 9*1904 
3 11*1905 

j 25-110907 

> 6 9 

) 

40, Afohendra Nath Das, 

0. 

23 6-1909 

It 

0 st 



4-3*1908 

8-9-1909 


P. J. 8. 





17. H. K. Das Gupta, B. 
C. 8. 

K. A. O. 
J. 

11-11-1902 
17-9-1903 

! 81-7-1903 
24-70905 

) 43 

41. Atul Chandra Das 
Gupia. P. J. 8. 

c. 

19 

It _ 

0 3 


lt-10.1905 
J*11*1008 

, 9.7-1900 

I 15-90909 


42. Anango Mohan Lahiri, 

P. J. S. 

[o. ... 

24-61909 

•I 

0 3 

18. Jnanada Piosarl Gho&e, 

A. 0. 

7-11-1902 
a*.-10.1003 

i 24-70 9'>8 

1 80*6*1904 

} 2 1 

43. Rriah Kumar Shomo, 

0. 

20-3-1909 

t> 

0 5i 

8. C. 8. 


1 -11-1901 

i 16*10905 


P. J. s. 





19 . Syama Charan Sen, 

A. 0. J. 

2(-ll-1903 

31-10-1905 

1 11 

44. Saroda Kumar Son 
Gupta, P. J. 8. 

A, O. C. 

31-10*1905 

30-6-1908 

22-5-1906 
28 *1908 

| 0 9 

S. o. 8. 







80.1.1906 
29-9-1908 


20. Madhu 'Budan Das, P. 

0. 

4-6-1909 

15-104909 

0 4 

45. Suresh Oh. Sen, P. 
J. S. 

A. 0. ... 

31-10*1905 
1--5 1908 

} 0 10 

0.8. 






_ 





-- ”” Abbreviations 

Khanapun-K. I Tenure tree-T. I Attestation-4. I Objeo ion-n. | Jamabandi—J. | Case work-0. | Recovery-R. 
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III—Of Revenue Officers, 


Name. 

Duties. 

Period of employment. 

Name, 

Duties. 

Period op employment. 

From 

To 

Total. 

From 

To 

Total. 





Y. 

M. 






y. 

M. 

1. Kara Krishna Bit, was 

A. 

6-1-1004 

23-1*1605 

1 

5 

Id, 

Nibaron Chandra Das 

A. 

7-11*1905 

4-5-1907 

1 

6 








Gupta, 






2. Sukumar Sen 

R. 

1-9-1906 

22-10-19U6 

0 

H 








3. XJpendra Mohan Basu 

R. 

1-5*1900 

Sl-8.19i>7 

1 

4 

17. 

Prio Nath Das 

A R. 

1-12-1904 

31-8 1905 












27-12-1905 

31*3-1806 

) i 

9 

4. Srish Ch. Base 

R. 

14-1-1906 

16*2-1907 

1 

1 






1 











1 6-1906 

6-6*1907 

j 


5. Atul Kumar Datta ... 

A. 

22-12-1902 

24-11-1903 

0 

11 








6. Sital Chandra Chatter- 

A. O. 

1-4-1903 

20 7-1905 

2 

4 

18. 

Abdnr Rahaman 

A. 

1-12-1904 

20-7-1905 

0 

8 







19. 

Sreedhar Mazumdar ... 

A. 

7-11-1905 

31*10-1906 

1 

0 

7. Frofulltr Ch. Gupta ... 

A. 0. 

1-4.1903 

20-7-190.) 

2 

4 














20. 

Kali Had a Maitra 

A, 

17-11-1905 

6-1-1007 

1 

7 

8. Aziz Meser ... ...* 

A. 

22-4-1906 

3J -11-1006 

0 

8 

21. 

Madhu Sudan Fas 

A. 

1-11-1906 

31-10-1006 

1 

0 







9.:t, 

Prio Nath Datta 

A. R. 

19-11-100 i 

11*5-1907 

l 

6 

9. Sudhir Chandra Gbose 

A. 

6-11-1903 

31-10-1006 

3 

0 














23. 

R. W. Von Words 

K. A. 

16-10-1905 

80-6-1906 

o 

8 • 

10. Rajant ICnnta Gupta ... 

A. 

7-7-1904 

6-2-1907 

2 

7 














24. 

Arnjt'd All ... 

A. 

7-11-1905 

18-1-1907 

1 

2 

11. Janaki Bhusan 8ingha . 

A. 11. 

12-4-1905 

31-10*1906 

2 

2 














25 

B. N. Daa Gupta 

R. 

24-1-1900 

21-11*1006 

0 

7 

3?.. Rai Charon Paul 

A. 

12-4-1005 

31-1 ’-1006 

0 

6 














26. 

Hamidar Rahairmn ... 

A. 

8-12-1905 

27*6*1906 

0 

7 

13. Katan Lai Das Gupta 

A. R. 

16-10-1005 

25-12-1907 

2 

2 














27. 

Nilmaui Mukherjee ... 

Survey 

21-10-1905 

28-12*1905 

0 

2 

14. Mutasembilla 

E, 

1-12-1904 

27-8-1906 

1 

9 



Adviser. 





16, Kshiti Nath Ghoso ... 

A. 

4-2-1005 

31-1C-1900 

* 

fTM 

7 

28. 

Muthrat ilia 

R. 

16-12.1J07 

1 

6*4-1908 

0 

si 


IV—Of Kanuntjos, 


NAMS. 

Pei iod. 

Name. 

Period. 


Name. 

| Period. 



Y. 

M. 



Y. 

M. 



Y. 

M. 

1. 

Har Kisore Biswas 

0 

G 

18. 

A. Rahaman ... i 

1 

0 

35, 

Sureah Ch, Giio9e 

0 

s 

2, 

Sirish Ch. Basil 

4 

3 

19. 

R. N, Rakshit 

1 

9 

36. 

Daliluddln Ahmed ... 

0 

1 

3. 

Atul Kumar Datta 

1 

6 

20. 

P. C. Sen 

1 

3 

37. 

XJpendra Nath Mukherji 

1 0 

1 

4. 

Sital Chandra Chatterji 

1 

9 

21. 

Jalil Khan ... 

l 

6 

38. 

Mohim Ch. Choudhuty 

0 

2 









39. 

Mahiiuddin ... 

0 

6 

ft. 

Piotulla Chandra Gupta 

1 

6 

22. 

Sridhar Mazumdar 

0 

6 













40. 

Moninohan Datta 

0 

4 

6. 

Mathura Nath Datta ... 

„ 


23. 

S. N, Sen Gupta ... 

1 

6 













41. 

Madhu Sudan Gupta ... 

1 

O 

7. 

Aiis Me«er ... 

2 

8 

24. 

Kali Pada Maitra 

0 

6 













42. 

SJudl Kumar Chatterjee 

0 

G 

B. 

Sudir 01). Chose 

1 

6 

25. 

Nuruddin Ahamed 

1 

0 













43. 

Charu Chandra Kty ... J 

0 

3 

9. 

KajaDi Kauta Gupta 

3 

0 

26. 

Chinta Horan Djb Gupta 

2 

0 













44. 

Arajed Ali 

0 

4 

10. 

Januki Bhus&n Sinaia ... 

2 

9 

27. 

MaiiJiu Sudan Dae 

0 

6 













45 

B. N. Das Gupta 

0 

9 

11. 

Rai Uharan 1’nnt 

3 

6 

28. 

Prio Nath Datta 

0 

6 













4G. 

H. Rahainan 

0 

9 

12. 

Ratan Lai Das Gupta ... 

2 

3 

29. 

Hira Lul Sou ... i 

0 

0 













47. 

Kumudiuii Kanta 

0 

1 

13. 

Anatb Bandhu Chatterji 

5 

6 

30. 

lvamini Mohan Datta ... 

1 

6 


Gangnli, 



14. 

Mutasembilla... 

1 

0 

31. 

Uadaruddin Ahamed ... 



48. 

Upendra Kuniur Mu- 

0 

2 







i 



kharjee. 



15. 

Kshiti Natli Ghose 

3 

0 

32. 

Bailor Rah small 



49. 

Maminuddin ... 

0 

& 

16. 

Nibaran Ch. Dae Gupta 

1 

0 

S3, 

Mushrafulla 



50. 

Gjriah Chandra Chakra- 

0 

6 










varty. 



17, 

Prio Nath Das 

1 

3 

34. 

Sidheswar Haidar 

i ■■ 

" 

61 . 

Rarkotulla ... 

0 

1 

e. 
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APPENDIX E. 

Bt'LES FOR THE PREPARATION OF TENURE TREES AND TENURE KHEWATS. 


[jfo/fes concerning camp organization have been omitted .j 
PEKLIMINaHY. 

Part I —Kuewat writing. 

• • « • « 

6. 'I IPs work must be done in the mauza to which it relates. The only exception is 
that the upper grades of absentee proprietors or tenure-holders may be dealt with where 
most convenient. The Settlement Offioer will pass no Draft Tree whioh has been prepared 
outside the mauza. 

7. Pargauas, estates and groups of estates must he dealt with ncoo.rding to their 
natural aud historionl divisions. iJolleotorat.e tauzi numbers are noted in the headings 
only to give additional clearness to tho division, Oolleotorate separate aooounts need not 
be considered during tenure tree and khanapuri work. These separate aooounts will be 
duly entered in the khewats during attestation. 

8. The officer wid work systematically through each distinot group of tenures in the 
mauzk. 

9. It is of the utmost importance to see that the same hakiat is not recorded more 
than once. The “ sthit ” of two shareholders in what was originally one superior hakiat 
should be oompared with the greatest care. The shareholders may assert that their lauds 
are separate although their subordinate hukiats, disguised under different “ mud8,fats' 
are identical. Tne bare statement of the subordinate kakiatdars should not be taken as 
conclusive. If they assert that the lands of the superior shareholders within their hakaits 
are separate, they shouid be asked to point them out. As the work is being done in the 
mauza they oan easily do so if their statement be correct. The dakhilas of the raiyats and 
the statement of the raiyats will often show how the matter really Btands. Tenure Tree 
Offioers will incur grave responsibility if they fail to “piece together ” joint kakiats put 
forward separately by difforent*shareholders. 

10. Eaok shareholder or group of shareholders in an estate or tenure who keeps a 
separate set. of collection registers or who has leased out his land to a separate tenant or 
tenants shouid be embodied in a separate khewat. If this shareholder or group of share¬ 
holders reoeives a separate dakhila in respect of his share from all the superior landlords, 
he should be given a full number; otherwise lie should be given a sub-number only. In 
either oase he will reoeivo a separate compartment in the Tree. Each natural division of 
an estate ( see Rule 7) will reoeive a separate compartment and a full number irrespective 
of the existence or extent of Oo’leotorate separate aooounts. 

In the case of tenure-holders who have no tenants of any kind subordinate to them 
6ub-numbers nead not be adopted The separate possession of the shareholders will be 
noted in due course in the remark ooluran of their plotB, as in the oase of raiyats. 

11. When the officer has fully satisfied himself that a new tenure whioh has oome to 
light is a true kh&uapuri entity—that it is not liable to amalgamation under Rule 9 or to 
subdivision under Rule 10—he will insert it in his rough notes and immediately prepare 
its khewat either by his own hand or by a mukarrir working under his dictation. 

* * * * * 

13. The shares in tha sub-column of column 5 may come to 16 annas or to the “ name- 
fraction” according as tue practice prevails among the parties. Thus, if “ H8ol& Ram Lai 
Basu, 7 annas ” receive a separate khewat the total of the shares in the sab-oolumn of 
column 5 may be either 16 annas or 7 annas according to the praotioe of the partios. 

On the other hand, the total of the “paraspar arusa ” in the sub-column of column 2 
must always come to In annas, whatever be the practice of the parties. Thus, if Haolk 
Karimuddin fall under 9 annus of Taluk Samsker, the 9 annas being composed of a 6 annas 
share and a 3 annas share making separate collections then the entries for “ paraspar amsa” 
in column 2 of the Haola’s Khewat must not be 6 annas and 3 annas but 10—13—1—1 
and 5—6—2—2. The Assistant Settlement Offioers or Kanungos must make a point of 
recording the “ paraspar amsa ” eoreotly in every oase at once. 

14. In ail oases the fractional notation of annas, gandks, karas, krantis and tils should 
be adopted. No fraotion below a til, and no miscellaneous notation suoh as “ jabs,” “dantis ” 
etc., should be allowed. Tnis rule applies even in the oase of estates. It cannot be departed 
from without special permission of the Settlement Officer. 

* * * * 

16. The “ names of the estate ” should be ascertained from kahuliyats, dakhilas and 
zaminiari papers. If the name be incorrect in the estate register, it should be at once 

p p 2 
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corrected. Wo have to deal with two main classes of estates, namely zamindaries and 
kharija taluks. 

(«') Zamindaries sometimes have, and sometimes have not, distinctive names apart from 
the name of the pargana ; for example the zamindari of parg ina Aurangpur 
goes by the name of Janaki Ballabh Rai, wheres the zamindari of pargana 
Ohandradwip has no name apart from that of the pargana The following 
ca es arise in regard to zamindaries — 

(a) If the estate in question consists of fraction of a pargana this fraotion should 
appear in the heading against “ name of estate ”, the specific name of 
(if any) of the zamindari being entered as well as the fraotion. Examples— 

( Pargana—Ohandradwip. ( Pargana—Aurangpur. 

) Estate—Hissa 1-17- L-2. I i.state —Zamindari Janaki Ballabh Rai, 

kissf& 1-6-2-2. 


( b) When two or more Tauzis of the above description ooour in the same khewat 
the “ name of estate ” should oonsist of the total of the shares, provided that 
this total constitutes a well known historical division. Example — 

Pargana—Salimabad 
Tauzi numbers—3842—3815. 

Estate—Hissa 2-17-2 


(c) But when the oonneotion betwoen the fractional Tauzis is accidental, and no well 

known historical division of the pargani is formed by the combination ot 
fractions, each estate concerned should be separately noted. Example— 

Pargana—Ohandradwip, Tauzi Numbers—1720 

Estates—Hissa 8-12-2 2 1721 | 

Hissa 5 10. 1722 | 

In this case it would be wrong to write “ Hissa 14-2-2 ” as the name of the group 
of estates. The public never use this expression. 

(d) When the khewat falls under the 18 annas of a pargana whioh is made up 

of fractional Tauzis, the entries should stand thus — 

t Pargana—Ohandradwip. I furgana—Aurangpur. 

| Tauzi numbers—1720—1723, ( Tauzi numbers—3036, 6455—6462. 

(, Estates—16 annas. ( Estates—16 annas Zamindari Janaki 

Ballabh Rai. 

(<;) in the case of pargauas which are still intact the entries should stand — 

Pargana —Idilpur. 

Tauzi number—3872. 

Estate - Zamindari Idilpur. 

(U) Turning to kharija taluks, it will generally bo found that eaoh such taluk has a 
specific name. Wheu the khewat falls under several kharija taluks they 
should all be ontered in the Headings. If, however, there are more than three 
kharija taluks concerned it will sullioe to entor all the Tauzi numbers, and 
to write the name of one taluk with the word “ etc ” 

(t'ft) In regard to the heading for “ name of roalik ” the system should be analogous 
to that adopted for “name of estate.” That is to say, wheu the estates 
have been noted individually there should bo a proprietor’s name against 
eaoh estate ; but when the estates have been noted as group it will suffioe to 
enter the name of one proprietor, with the word “ etc.” 


17. In the oaso of proprietary khewats the name and share of the estate or kharija 
tftluk should be written in column 5 just as in the oase of subordinate tenures. Thus 
“ zamindari Janaki Ballabh Rai, hissa 1-6-2-2 ” or “taluk Mahomed H&y&t, hissa 5-15.” 
In these examples the parties treat the old undivided zamindari or kharija taluk as the unit. 
On the other hand, if the parties invariably treat a certain fraction as 16 annas the entry 

8_22_‘2_2 J 

iu column 6 shou'd stand thus—zamiudari Ohandradwip, hissa: -— • 

When the es ate has no name except the name of the mouza or char concerned the entry 
in column 5 should run “Mahal Char Lakhi, dalthal amuk.” This will often happen iu 
khas mahals, in whioh the possessor will be “ Bharat Samrat.” 

**•*•**» 


24B. ( i) When an estate or tenure exists in more than one mouza the khewat and 
parchas should be written in full in the mouza in which the revenue or rent due from 
this estate or tenure will ultimately be recorded. In all other monzas iu which this estate 
or tenure occurs the khewat and paroha will both be written in abbreviated form. It is very 
important that the same hakiat should bo uniformly described and if divided into portions 
uniformly divided wherever it oocurs. 

240. With the previous sanction of the Settlement Officer jk group of two or more 
estates may be treated as oue estate, both in the tree and in the khewats. The essential 
condition for such amalgamation are («) identity of ownership, ( n ) identity of subletting, 
( iii) uniform joint possession in every mouza, and (»«>) the invariable use of single dabhilas' 
and a^singlo set of aoecuuts for the entire group. In fact, the group must for ail mufassal 
purposes constitute oue estate All the Tauzi numbers must, however, be entered in the 
tree and in the headings of the khewats. In due oouree the individual land revenues 
will be noted at attestation. 
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PART If. 

The Draft Tenure Tree. 


25. When the Officer has completed, in the Mouza, his Rough Notes and his file of 
Kbewala and Parobiis he Will proceed to prepare a Draft Tree for the approval of the Settle* 
ment Offioer. 

26. The body of each occupied compartment in the Draft Tree should be divided into 
two portions horizontally. In the upper portion will he written in Bengali the description of 
the interest concerned. In the lower portion will be written in ink the page number or sub¬ 
number of the internal. Nothing will he written now in the “cap” of any oompartment. The 
cap is reserved for the final numbering. 

27. Within each Pargana the estates should be arranged as far as possible so that the 
estate with the lowest Tauzi number comes first, then the estate with the next lowest Tauzi 
n umber—and so on. 'i his arrangement must of course be departed from when estates with 
d 1 vergent Tauzi numbers give out a joint issue or are otherwise logically conneoted with one 
another. The Tauzi number of each estate will he noted abovo it, not in the body of the 
compartment. 

28. A n effort should he made to keep upon the same page or set of pages all the tenures 
which fall within the same estate, group of estates, or large tenure. 

29. The following structural rules must be carefully observed :— 

(i) When the superior Hakiat has given out only one inferior Hakiat, a straight line 
will be drawn from the base of the superior compartment to the top of the inferior compart¬ 
ment :thus— 


: 


/ 





(ii) When several superior Hakiats give out jointly one inferior Hakiat they will be 
united by a horizontal clasp which will be connected by a straight line with the top of the 
interior Hakiat : thus— 


! 511 

ft! 

ft! 



tfsnpfa 

1/411// 

o'J'Si/ 

ii* 


fift ft* 


(iii) When one superior Hakiat 
takes place : thus— 


gives out several inferior Hakiats the reverse of (ii) 



fit! 

5 

51! 

Sfsrt^ 

3f»! 


1 

1 . 

'«! fa! 51! 

ffwffr 

11° 

'S! ft! 5l! 

11° 

f*T! *5! 
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(iv) V hen several superior Hakiats give out jointly several inferior H&kiats a com¬ 
bination of (ii) and [Hi) takes place : thus — 



3 % 

11“ 

NSt fir" 

ti ° 



1 

1 




1)11 

% 

fat 


fa 


fa^tsrfa 




(v) Instead of a clasp it is sometimes more convenient to draw separate connect¬ 
ing lines, thus— 


JjfSftf *F| 

II • 

S»fs 

tjJNL 





ffj 

fat 




1 

n 

w 




N. B.—Clasps should be avoided and separate connecting lines should be adopted 
whenever a clasp would shut in a compartment which has no connection with the issue 
in question for example— 



and not — 
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(vi) Clasps below clasps or clasps above clasps should be avoided. A separate 
connecting line should be drawn to each clasp: thus— 


1 

'■3* 

\W'^W | 

i 

j '3°, TPs 

\ 

1/411/ / j 

II ° 

'3\ 

ow 

II® 

| _ 

! 

| 

1 

J 

r" 

1 

\ 


j 

' fjfv 


ft 0 . TPs 

ft 0 . ’5°. 






(vii) Connecting lines must be straight, not curved or graduated. 


(viii) When a fractional part of a Hak'at has been let out, the extent of the 
fraction should be written along the connecting line for the convenience of the amin making' 
out the “ paraspar amsa ” in liyoti Purchase : thus 


i WA 



N. B.—This rule does not refer to a fraction which has received a subnumber. Such 

fraction will receive a separate compartment and be dealt with exactly like a separate 
Bakiat. ‘ * 

(ix) A Hakiat may be in one grade according to one branch ol its parentage, 
in another grade according to another branoh of its parentage. It will he shown in 




the lowest of its grades and the connecting lines in the other brauohes will he prolonged 
as far as neoessary : thus— 


10 


w 0 

1 


! 

ft* u 

s3«. 





c^rmi 

' ' i 



1_ 



1 


i 

i 


t 

i 



(x) The connecting lines between a superior Hakiat and an inferior Hakiat must 
never cross one another. 

(xi) Owing to want of space horizontally or vertically or to the operation of olauso(x) T 
if will often be impossible to show the ontire issue of a Hakiat or group of llakiats at the 
natural plaoe. It will sometimes be impossible to show any part of such issue at the natural 
place. In either ease a vacant oompartment should he selected in the grade to which the 
omitted Hakiats naturally belong. T his compartment should be connected with tho superior 
Hakiat or Hakiats in the usual way. The body of the compartment will contain (in 
brackets) the page numbers of the omitted Hakiats. These numbers will be in pencil. The 
body of this compartment will not be horizontally divided under Rule 26: thus— 


s®T* 

Wl 
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(xii) Hakiats omitted under clause (xii) will be shown either on a separate page or in 
an “ island” in the same page. On the new page or in the “ island ” the page numbers of the 
superior Hakiats will be placed in penoil in vacant undivided compartments, the names of the 
superior Hakiats not being repeated. These compartments will be in grades relatively 
corresponding to the respective grades of the superior Hakiats. No grades higher than the 
grades immediately oonoernad should be shown on the new page or in the “island”. The 
omitted Hakiats will be oonneoted in the usual way With the compartments in whiohthe page 
numbers of the superior Hakiats have been placed: thus— 



(xiii) Cross references must invariably be complete—a forward reference under danse (xi) 
and a baok reference under clause (xii). A baok reference without a forward referenoe may 
cause very serious mistakes hereafter. 

(xiv) Grades will be serially numbered in the margins. All islands must, reaob. to 
the margin, right or left, in at least one grade : otherwise the grades in an island cannot be 
ascertained, for it is not permitted to note grade numbers in the body of the Tree. If at least 
one grade of an island be duly numbered, the numbers of the other grades oan be inferred. 

(xv) The pages of the Tree must be serially numbered. 

32. The Draft Tree prepared according to the clauses of last rule will be submitted 
without delay to the Settlement Officer. 


(0 


(©) 


( 8 ) 


tart in. 

The Final Tenure Tree. 

33. When the Draft Tree is received baok from the Settlement Offioer, the offioer 
who prepared it will first carry out any amendments which the Settlement Offioer has 
directed. 

34. He will then proceed to affix in the “ caps ” the final numbers and subnumbers 
He will invariably do this with his own hand, in ink. 

35. Government as Paramount Power is always No. 0, but there will be no 
compartment for No. 0 in the Tree, and no Khewat for No. 0 in the file 

86. The general rule for numbering is as follows:—Begin at the top left hand 
cornet of the first page and number from left to right, omitting islands, till the bottom 
right hand oorner is reached. Then take up each island on page I and deal with 
it similarly. Then take up the second page in the same way and so on fill the pages 
are all disposed of. As however it is very important to beep an unbroken serial for 
eaoh estate or large tenure, the general rule must be modified in many oases :— 

(i) I ach estate should be treated as a quasi-island for the purpose of numbering. 
The same applies to large tenures. It is wrong to mark the quasi-islands on the Tree. 

(ii) When by bo doing the continuity of a serial will remain unbroken, an 
island should be numbered as if it were part of the mainland. 

87. The cross reference numbers—see Rule 31 (xi) and (xii)-—whioh have hitherto 
been in penoil, representing the page numbers of the Hakiats in question will now 
i.p replaced by ink numbers representing the final numbers of those Hakiats. 

r J * • • * » * * 
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41. When the Draft Dree line been finally numbered it will be made over to a 
Fair Tree Drawer at the oentral oamp of the charge. He will first make an exact 
copy of the Draft Tree on a cloth-backed form or forme. He will place the final 
numbers in the caps of the Fair Tree and he will horizontally divide the bodies of 
the ocoupied oompartmonts as in the Draft Tree; but he will first leave blank the 
lower portions of the divided compartments. , » , * 

45. Eaoh fair copy of the Tree will be signed by the Officer who prepared tfce 
draft. He will carefully compare the fair oopy with the draft befoie he affixes his 
signature. He will also test the entries of possession in the Tree to see that ti ey 
coincide with the Khewats. 

53. if any new Hakiat comes to light after a Mouza has been finally numbered 
it should bo inserted in the Tree in its proper plaoe with an “ alphabetical ” number. 
The Khewat should be inserted in the volume at its propee place. 

ADDENDUM No. I—TREATMENT OF TEMPORARILY SETTLED PRIVATE 

ESTATES. 

67. (1) A goed deal of difficulty is felt at var ous Stages in preparing a correot 

rioord of lights in temporarily-settled private estates. It has therefore been found 
advisable to give complete instructions at the Tenure Tree stage. 

We shall find four distinct classes of settlement— 

A. When the estate has been settled with all the propiietois. 

B. When the estate has been settled with one or more of the proprietors, 

but not with all the proprietors. 

0. When the estate has been farmed to an outsider or outsiders. 

D. When the estate is being managed khas by Government. 

(6) The Tenure Treb should be prepared on the same lines as those adopted in 
Collector’s Register D. That is tb Say, we should show only one grade in oases A 
and D of sub-rule 4, and two grados in cases B and C of sub-rule 4. Let us 
assume in oase B that Rim Chandra Ghose has proved recusant and that Sham 
Chandra Ghose and K&la Chand Ghose have accept, d settlement. Let us also assume 
that in case C the outside farmers are Ksrimuila and Faizulla, brothers, wi h equal 
shares. The Tenure Tree will stand as follows— 


Case A 

Cam B 


Case C 

Case D 

5 


5 

1 a 
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*T5t*T R 
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Jf5t*T R OTT* 
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(7) The Khewats will of course be prepared in each case so as to conform with the 
Tenure Tree. In Khcwat No. 1 of casos B, C, and D, column 5 should stand — 

r r 

nfa *lt or rt|»l as the caso may b 0 . 

w® *ionfc i i 

This should always he a single Kliewht, just as it is a single compartment of the Tree. It h 
in material whether the three shareholders make joint or separate collections in other estates 
Note also in cases B and C that unless the Collector has allowed the shareholders to open separ 
ate accounts their KhoWats receive only sub-numbers. Iu oaee A eaoh shareholder who makei 
separate collections will receive a full number aocordmg to the usual system —see Rule 10. 
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The following entries should he made at Attestation : — 

Case A. In Khewat No. 1 enter Rs. 70/- in column 3 and enter in the remark eolumn 

“Jfif i*»4 SOS* *tf*f*TCTO VTtft sflWrtV* There will be no entry 

in oolumn 8. 

CaseB. In Khewat No. 1 there should be no entry in column 3, but in the remark 
e olumn there should be an entry TOfPI* im W Jn column 8 theentry 

should be “jjjf }©*4 1014 C^l CT *1f»|*lBnr JftSf C »I 

*tf*wtonr ^ (mi) i ” 

In Khewat No. 2 enter Ea. 70/- in oolumn 3 and enter in the remark column “tr 10*4 

1014 ^tfSwtTO *TCf smfl Wfrlm ”• In column 8 the entry will 

be | 

Case C. In Khewat No. 1 there should be no entry in column 3, but in the remark 
column there should be the entry “ In column 8 the 

entry should be “ *11 *I'S$1 10«4 1014 |aft?Tl 

^airtw ?rtf*ww *r. a) irtfwwi *fra ”. 

In Khewat No. 2 enter Rs. 80/- in column 3. Enter in the remark column 1 n 

•j* also 10*4 stc* yaj* *I<PS *01^ In column 8 enter tWlVI 


Case D. In Khewat No. 1 there should be no entry in column 3, but in the remark 
column there should bo the entry “%g ^ 1—1 m\ In column 

8 enter “ 5f1 *M?it Cf^t<5 sS^tWT 

3is«; *rm". 

58. Rule 57 has dealt in detail with temporarily-settled private estates There are 
also a few estates in this district in which a permanent (daimi) settlement has been made with 
a person other than the proprietor. The proprietor receives malikana. These oases should 
be trea-ed in the same way as case 0 in last rule, substituting “ daimi bandobast ” for “ ii&ra ’’ 
and making necessary changes in the remark column and oolumn 8 of Khewats No ’ 1 
and No. 2. 

ADDENDUM No. 2—TREATMENT OF “ KHANDAWAR ’’ DIVISIONS 

OF TENURES. 

6°- (i) When a Ilakiat is still regarded by the landlord as intact bat is in fact posted 

by several shareholders or groups of shareholders, fit for sub-numbers under the rules i he 
first point to consider is whether the division is to he reoordod as “ HisRnwfir'’ L „„ 
“ Khandawar.” ° r as 

(ii) Any division which can be expressed in fractions is a Hiss&war division 
The shareholders may possess speoifio lands, or they may possess undivided shares, or thev 
may possess a combination of these two kinds of interest: but so long as the division oan 

be expressed in fractions tt.o division is u Hissawar division. 

(iii) On the other hand a division which it is impossible to express in fractions is a 

Khandawar division, Iu this case a shareholder may possess (by purchase or otherwise) tho 
entire interest within a certain Monza, or the entire interest of certain epecifio plots • or he 
may possess a certain undivided fractional share in one part of the Hafciat, ana a different 
undivided fractional share in another part of the Hakiat; and bo on. So long as tho respective 
interests of the different shareholder cannot be expressed in fractions it is uecessarv to 
consider the division aB a Khandawar division. * 

(iv.) It is obvious that for the purposes of our reoord it is better to adopt the 
llissavt&r system. Only under this system can it be clearly seen whether the entire Hakiat 
has b< en acoounted for and all those interested duly embodied in the reoord. As soon as the 
Id anas are made up it is known that the Hakiat is oompiete. In the KhandawSr ■-vstem 
on the other hand eaoh khanda is called after its founder and there is nothing to indicate 
whether more khandas exiet. 6 


Example— 

Hise&war ... j 

\ 

57/1 

Haolfc 

Ram 

Lai 

Das 

8 anas 

57/2 

» 



)* 

5-6-2-2 

57/3 

i* 

>» 


JJ 

2-13-1-1 

| 

r 

i 

57/1 

H aola 

Kara 

i.al 

Das 

(abasishfa Khanda) 

Khandawar .. < 

1 

| 

57/2 

M 

SI 

*> 

n 

(IChanda J ogesh Chandra Chak 

nn i 4 1 i 

1 

l 

57/3 


>» 

>> 

?» 

Lfai u ) 

(Khanda Karim Khan, etc.) 

Q Q 2 
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(v) It is often possible to convert the Khandawar system in‘o the Hiss&war by 
taking the rent which, acoording to private agreement, is paid by each Khanda to the landlord. 
If the possessor of a certain Khanda pays one-tenth of the rent he can often be conBiderd as 
possessing a Hissa of one ana, twelve gandas; and so on. The parties sometimes objeot to 
this method of calculation under a mistaken idea that we intend to alter the aotual possession. 
If this wrong idea be removed from their minds they will perhaps cease to object. There are 
however eases in whj^h the rent is paid by the different khandas in sums which bear no 
similarity to the extent, or even to the value, of the Khandas concerned. Variations of this 
kind are generally due to the fact that a new purohaser undertook as a condition of his purchase 
to pay far m re thau his proportionate share of the rent. If then the payment of rent gives 
no adequate clue and the parties cannot be induced to agree upon some other working set of 
Hissas, we must adopt the Khandawar system. 

(vi) Since the landlord, ex hypothesi, regard* his tenure as intaot and refuses to 
recognise any div sion, whether Hisgawar or Khandawar, it is r.eoessary to record all the 
Hissas or Khandas in every Mouza in which the tenure ooouie. Branch Khowats will be in 
abbreviated ft rtn, as explained in Tenure Tree Rule 24 B. The issue of the Hakiat will be 
shown only below the possessing Hissas or Khandas of that particular Mouza. See Attestation 
Rule 74 (li). The correct “paraspar amsa ” a* between the different possessing Hissas or 
Khandas will of course be duly recorded in the Khewat or Khatian of the eaoh subordinate 
tmanoy. Thus, in tho example given above, if the possessing snb-numbeis in Mouza Rampur 
be 57/1 and 57/3 in the proportion of 10 anas and (5 anas, all the three sub-numbers will duly 
appear in the Tenure Tree exactly S3 described in clause (iv). Haola 57/1 will not be 
described as “Haola Ram Lai Das 10 anas” but as “Haola Ram Lai Das 8 anas” and so 
on; but the paraspar amsa will be duly shown in each subordinate Khewat or Khatian as 10 
anas and 6 anas. Haola 57/2 will remain with a blank Khewat and a note in column 8. 
There is no harm in inserting this note at the Tenure Tree s'age. 

(vii) No system should be adopted other than the alternative systems explained 
above. 1 n particular, the system of recording in each Mouza only the Hissa* or Khandas 
which have possession there and of using the paraspar amsas as if they were Hissas must not 
be followed. It is futher to he noted that in Hahiats whioh extend to several Mouzas it is 
sometimes necessary to make use of sub-numbers in cases in whioh a single Khewat would 
ordinarily have suffic d. For instance A, B and 0 possess a Hakiat which exists in three 
Mouzas—Rampur, Syampur and Karimpur. They grant only one dakhila to their tenant 
but by a mutual agreement they enjoy the following interests — 


In Syampur— 

A = 5-6-S-2 
B = 0-6-2-2 
C = 5-6-232 


In Rampur— 

A = 8 anas 
B = 3 anas 
C = 5 antis 


In Karimpur - 


A = 2 anas 
B = 14 anas 
C= Nil 


If on the basis of rent payments or on any other working basis a set of Hissas can be 
evolved which will express the respective interests of A, B & 0 in the Hakiat as a whole then 
these Hissas should he adopted thus — 

Haola I’urna Chaudra Ghosh 4 anas, dakhal A 
„ „ „ ,, 9 anas, dakhal 8 

„ „ „ „ 3 anas, dakhal C 

Each Hissa should receive a separate sub-mimber and a separate compartment and all 
three Hissas sli uld appear in each M ouza, even in Karimpur where 0 has no possession. J f 
it be impossible to evolvo Hissas, the three separate sub-numbers and three separate oompart 
msnts will still appear in each Mouza. The names of the suh-hakiats will however now- 
appear as — 

Haola Burn a Gkandra Ghosh (Khanda X), dakhal A 
„ „ „ „ (Khanda Y), dakhal B 

„ „ „ „ (Khanda Z), dakhal C 

We have taken X, Y and Z to be the founders of tho three Khandas, the predecessors 
in interest of A, B & C respectively, In both systems the paraspar amsa will be duly detailed 
in each Mouza, according to the interests of A, B and C in that Mouza. In both systems C 
will receive a blank but annotated Khewat in Mouza Karimpur. 

(viii) The above rules apply equally in the case of estates whioh are possessed by the 
parties in a manner not recognised by tho I'ollector. Full numbers, not sub numbers, will 
however be given to the Hissas or Khandas of estates. 
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A portion of the tenure tree of 


Tauzi No. 3558. 



I Lalit Chandra Wkjandra 

Cbahrahaiti. Chandra 

Chakiabaiti. 


fiitft Ndth 
Chakra burti 
and others. 


Jafatnith ( Mnhirn Chandra 

Chaknbirti, I Bky Chaudhuri. 


Kkmini Snndarl 
Chaudhurkni 
and others. 
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Mauza MalUkdoba H. S- No. 1857. 

Thana Baupbal No. 1( 







Kim Hso!A 
Baktir 
find otheri. 

A. G. Kr, Kt. T. 

0 14 0 2 13 

! Kira HAolA 
BaktAr 
and other*. 

! A. G. ir. Kt. T. 

2 16 3 l 13 

Nim flAili 
BaktAr 

1 and other*. 

A. G. sr. st. T. 

0 17 3 0 7 

1 

Kira HAolA 
BaktAr 
and other*. 

A. G. Kr. Kt. T. 

0 17 3 0 7 

Niro tUolA 
BaktAr 
_ and others. 
A.O. Kr. Kt. ?. 

0 17 3 0 7 

I PT:m H&ola 
Baktar 
and Other*. 

A. 0. Kr. Kt. T. 

0 17 3 0 7 

Nim l!kn‘ 
BaktAr 
and othei 
A. G sr, K 
l 15 2 0 

Asurl 

and others. 

Abnl Ho«en 

1 and otbera. 

; 

Lallt Chandra 
Cbakrabaiti 

1 

BAiendrn 

Chandra 
, Chftkmbyru, 

Lalit Chandra^ 
Ubaki abarli. 

1 ttAjendv* i 
Chand re 
Chakra oiirti, 

Lai it Char 
Cbakrubai 


"L_ 



Miiii Ij 

Kup GS 
and oih. 
A. g. Kr. f 


HuiA Gl 
aua otht 


\ 


<J«t Kim HA IA 

Knp 

and otnrra. 
A.O. Kr. Kt. T. 
6 6 - 2 0 


KnkAi 

and other*. 


Out Kim H. 
Kup GAxi 
and oiheri 
A. Q. Kr, Kt 
6 6 * i 


HurA GAz 
•ad other: 


MirAs f j&n 
Abut Hosait 


Abal Hoaaii 
and othars 


n.-Thii )i a simple example: but mSiclent to illoitrate the form tod ftneugemeut of a tenor* tree. The ordinary village comprises man-' estate*, each of whieh has I 
'oniwntallj, but (uua)ly ftlio vertically ruth 6,10 or even IS lower grade* of tenures tbaa are shown in thU ipeeioien. 





Mm R&olA 1 

| K&kti.r 
< and others 
A. a. Kr, SC. T. 
1 » 2 0 13 


Baieadia 

lhandra 

Cbakiabarti. 



Nita HiolA 

Kira H&oli t 

Bbklkr 

Bakiir 

BakUr 

and others. 

and other*. 

aod other*. 

A. 0 . Kr. Kt. T. 

A. a. sr. Kt. T. 

A. 0. Sr, Kt, T, 

t) 17 3 0 7 

1 

b 17 3 0 7 

1 IS 2 0 13 

i 

1 

l.nlir Chandra 

BAjenrtra 

Lai it Chandra 

(.bakrabam. 

Chandra 



Chakrab&rti. 



KtQ HAolA 
Baktar 
tad other*. 

A. Q. *r„ rt. T. 
1 II l 0 13 


RAjendra 

Chandra 

Cb*kr»b»tti. 


A. 0 Kr. Kt. T. A. o Sr. It. T. 


,z\ INasii and others. Kokki 
rtt. i > and other*. 


I Mirk* I)*iA I Mirkiljiri Mtrkl lid* 

1 B»n» Bioi Burn 8ibi B*nt Bibt 

• and other*. and other*. and other*. 

; A. 0. Hr. it. ». A. 0. sr. Kt, 1 A. e. sr. st. t. 
Jdtao s « s * 0 


Kamaraddi. [ Abdul Hkjt Bara Blbt. 
, and others. 



3lk /0**t Nira HkolA 1 D«r Uiris Ijirk I 
Uup i»ku | Ahiramadkli 
I and other*. and others I 
T. A. O. KT. Kt. T. I 

0 fi 6 2 2 0 I 


Bamaraddi, 1 Ahkimnadili 
1 and others. 


Mke udkli 
Khondatar. 



W 

80 1 

OsnfKim RkOlk 
Barn Bib) 
aud other* 

A. O. Kr. Kt. T. 

6 C t 2 0 

Dar Mirks Ijirk ! 
Kamursddi. | 

1 

Kamuraddi. 

1 

Kapiaraddi. j 




St 

32 

Dar Miria Ijkri 
Koktti. 

Out Nim Hkoli 
Baru Bibi. 

A. 0. Kr, It. T. 

S 6 2 2 0 

Bokfci 

and others. 

Barn Btbi. 


I Nlm Osat Nim 
Haola 
Hni \ Gail 
and other*. 


, separate " tree * prepared *a above, bnt placed on a single set of pages. U ost of these e*taUs contain far more tenure* than are shown In thl* specimen and their tree* not 0 
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APPENDIX G. 

Correspondence concerning commutation of rents. 

Schedule of Papers. 

I. Memorial of certain residents of Bakarganj, dated 11th August 1908. 

II. Note by tbe Hon’hie Member of the Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, on the above memorial, dated 20th August 1908. 

III. Forwarding memorandum from the Board of Revenue to the Commis¬ 

sioner of' the Dacca Division, dated 22nd August 1908. 

IV. Forwarding memorandum from the Commissioner of the Dacca Division 

to the Settlement Officer of Bakarganj, dated 31st August 1908. 

V. Reports of the Settlement Officer of Bakarganj, dated 20th January 1909. 

VI. Forwarding letter of the Collector of Bakarganj, dated 12th March 1909. 

VII. Recommendations of the Commissioner of the Dacca Division, dated 10th 
June 1909. 

VIII. Orders of the Board of Revenue, dated 9th July 1909. 

IX. First report of the Collector of Bakarganj, dated 10th June 1910. 

X. First report of the Commissioner of the Dacca Division, dated 20th 
February 1911. 

XT. Second report of the Collector of Bakarganj, dated 6th January 1912. 

XII. Second report of the Commissioner of the Dacca Division, dated 25th 
September 1912. 

XIII. Orders of the Board of Revenue, dated 4tli January 1918. 

XIV. Orders of the Commissioner of the Dacca Division, dated 22nd January 

1913. 

XV. Third report of the Collector of Bakarganj, dated 7th August 1913. 

XVI. Orders of the Commissioner of the Dacca Division, dated 20th September 

1913. 

XVII. Extract from letter of Settlement Officer of Bakarganj, dated 27th 
December 1907. 

XVIII. Extract from letter of Director of Land Records, dated 11th January 1908. 

XIX. Report of the Settlement Officer of Bakarganj, dated 20th January 1909. 

XX. Recommendations of the Director of Land Records, dated 5th February 

1909. 


I. 


To the Hon’hee Mr. H. Savage, c.s.i,, i.c.s., 

First Member of the Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

The humble memorial of the undersigned 
residents of the district of Bakarganj. 

Most resfectfullt sheweth, 

That iu view of the deputation of an Assistant Settlement Officer in the interior 
of the district, with instructions to commute produce rents payable by tenants to money 
rents, the undersigned beg to approach your honour with this humble memorial, and to 
pray that your honour will be pleased to rescind the order, in consideration of the great 
hardship that the procedure is likely to entail upon the poorer section of the land-holding 
classes and also in consideration of the strained relations that it is likely to create 
between tbe landlords and the tenants; and the memorialists hope that in deciding the 
question whether these “ commutation ” operations are likely to promote peace and 
happiness of the people, your honour will he pleased to consider the following points: — 

(1) That these proceedings will affect only the poor people who depend entirely 

upon the produce rents for their subsistence. 

(2) That these proceedings are likely to affect most disastrously many widows 

and priests attached to temples, who depend entirely for their support and 
maintenance upon the produce-rents which they obtain on account of small 
areas set apart for the purpose. 

(3) That the practice of demanding a portion of the produce from the cultivators 

had its origin in the fact that the petty landlords had always a portion 
of their lands as khamar which, instead of cultivating themselves (either 
on account of caste prejudices or for the sake of convenience) they had 
cultivated by labourers who were paid a share of the produce and in most 
cases on the labourers undertaking to pay a fixed quantity of produce to 
the landlords for the convenience of the parties; and as such it is extremely 
doubtful whether it is legal to enforce commutation in these cases. 



(4) That ill the settlement proceedings harsha (or occupancy rights) jamas are 

recorded as jots and kolkarsha held by under-raiyats are recorded as occu¬ 
pancy rights and in the present commutation proceeding’s, produce pay¬ 
able by these kolkarshadars is commuted to money rents. It is needless 
to say that it is not at all legal under the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

(5) That even the tenants often find it convenient to pay in kind instead of in 

rent, as the recipients of such rents always agree to take much less in 
bad years and such tenants are hardly ever in arrears. This is borne out 
by the fact that suits' for arrears are proportionately much less in cases 
of produce rents than in cases of money rents. 

(6) That the tenants do not generally want such commutation is testified by the 

fact that though the Bengal Tenancy Act and its provisions fpr commu¬ 
tation has been in operation for over 20 years, a very few applications, 
have hitherto been made to the Collector for commutation. 

(7) That the way in which the commutation is being made is operating very 

hard upon the landlords, inasmuch as the sub-clause (h) of clause 4 of 
section 40, Bengal Tenancy Act, which says that the average value of the 
rent actually received by the landlord during the preceding ten years ‘or 
during any shorter period for which evidence may be available is not at 
all adverted to. 

(8) That even where there is a written agreement by which tenants agreed to 

pay a certain amount of money in lieu of produce, that agreement had 
never been attended to. 

(9) That in commuting the rent no consideration is given to the rates at which 

lands can be let out now but to that which was fixed 50 years or a century 
back. 

(10) That in these commutation proceedings, clause 6 of section 40 is not being 

given any consideration whatsoever, inasmuch as no petition for commuta¬ 
tion is refused, even though opposed on valid grounds, while considering 
the circumstances of the district, the above clause is applicable in most 
cases. 

(11) That most of the landlords are too poor to contest the findings of the Assistant 

Settlement Officer, which are in almost all cases most arbitrary, inasmuch 
as he does not generally take any evidence. 

(12) That the tenants are given to understand that the commutation is obligatory 

on them and the innumerable cases that are being filed are direct results 
of it. 

(13) That these commutation proceedings will, your memorialists apprehend, give 

rise to a crop of litigation, both civil and criminal, which will be disastrous 
both to the landlords and tenants. 

(14) That when the survey and settlement was being made, the Assistant Settle¬ 

ment Officers, under the orders of Mr. 27. D. Beatson-Bell, the then Settle¬ 
ment Officer, commuted produce rent into money rent, though at that time 
they had no authority to do so. These proceedings having been declared 
bad in law by the Civil Courts, your petitioners learn that the Government 
have authorised the present Assistant Settlement Officer only to validate 
the proceedings stated above for three months. But as a matter of fact 
attempts are being successfully made to commute the produce rent of all 
the lands into money rent, even after the expiration of the said period. 

(15) That if things are allowed to proceed as they are doing it will take more than 

six years for the commutation operations of the whole district, to the enor¬ 
mous expenditure of the Government money. 

(16) That there can be no denying the fact that these proceedings are conducted 

to the special advantage of the tenants. Further, the tenants do not require 
any legal help, while the poor landlords cannot get any, inasmuch as the 
proceedings are conducted in the interior of the district. 

(17) That there is no necessity of deputing a special officer for these proceedings, as 

the Collector of the district has got jurisdiction throughout the district for 
this purpose. 

In conclusion, your honour’s humble memorialists most humbly pray that your 
honour will be pleased, for the peace of the district, that the Assistant Settlement 
Officer deputed to the mufassil to carry on the commutation proceedings be recalled, 
and that both the landlords and the tenants are given an opportunity for applying for 
revision in those cases which have been already disposed of. 

And your honour’s humble memorialists as in duty bound shall ever pray. 

Barisac, 

The 11th August 1908, 
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II. 

NOTE. 

The memorial annexed to this was presented to me at Burisal by a body of pleaders 
and Brahmin priests who (the priests m particular) spoke very emphatically of the 
evils resulting and likely to result from the system at present followed with regard to the 
commutation of produce rents. 

2. In order to ascertain what truth there might be in these complaints, I asked 
Babu Radka Krishna Goswami, Assistant Settlement Officer, who is in charge of the 
operations, to meet me at Palardi. This he did yesterday evening and I inspected his 
records, from which 1 ascertained the following: — 

The Babu began work at the end of April this year. The number of applications 
for commutation received to date is 1,305. 

Of these, 1,160 have been disposed of and in all except about 30, commutation has 
been allowed. 

Out of the number not allowed about 20 have been struck off and the remainder 
refused; in one case because the rice which was payable was for the worship of an idol 
and in the other because the applicant? had been sold up. The Babu could not give 
me the exact figures at the moment for the cases refused, but the exact number is 
immaterial. The important point is that on the great majority of applications 
commutation has been allowed. 

3. Among those in which it has been allowed I find that in some the rental was 
half the produce and in others less, but that the cases in which the rent is a fixed 
measure of paddy, irrespective of the actual produce, are considerably in the majority. 
I give below a precis of three typical cases. 

4. Case No. 11. —Area 1-28 acres; rent Re. 1-8 in cash and 12 kathis of paddy (a 
Icathi is a measure of 28 seers, nominally of 60 tolas, and from a kathi of paddy it is 
generally calculated that 14 seers (of 60 tolas) of rice are obtained. The average price of 
rice during the past 10 years in Bakarganj has been Ilf seers (of 80 tolas ) and on these 
data .the value of the 12 kathis of paddy comes to Rs. 10-13, and this added to the money 
part of the rent would give a total rental of Rs. 12-5. But the rent allowed on commuta¬ 
tion is Rs. 6-8 only, i.e., for the produce part of the rent only Rs. 5 has been allowed. 
This was carried out in the following manner. The average of money rents for 
similar land in the vicinity has, from the record-of-rights, been found to be Rs. 3-6-10 
per acre. At this rate the rent for 1-28 acres would be about Rs. 4-2 and adding 50 per 
cont. to this the total comes to Rs. 6-4. Another 4 annas was added to allow a round 
sum of Rs. 5 in lieu of the produce rent, 

5. Case No. 875. —Rent half the produce. Calculating as in paragraph 4, the 
value of half the produce was found to be Rs. 6-5, the produce being found to be on the 
average 14 kathis a year. The area is -46, and at average rates for similar holdings on 
money rents ( Rs. 3-8-9 per acre) the rental of this area would be about Re. 1-9; adding 
50 per cent., this comes to Rs. 2-6, which is the rent fixed on commutation. 

Case No. 538 .—Produce rent two-fifths of the produce. Value of this found to 
average Rs. 16-4. Rent fixed at Rs. 6-4. In this (as in many other cases) this rent has 
been declared payable to several landlords In sums varying from 12 annas 6 pies to 
Re. 1-9. 

Case No. 537. —Produce rent 20 kathis of paddy (fixed). Value found to b« 
Rs. f8-l. Rent fixed at Rs. 7. 

6. From these examples it will be seen that practically no attention has been paid 
to the provisions of section 40 (4) ( b) in .fixing the rent on commutation. Indeed, 
pretty well all the cases have been decided on the basis of allowing about 50 per cent, 
over the average money rent payable by occupancy raiyats for land of a similar description 
and with similar advantages in the vicinity within the meaning of section 40 ( 4 ) (a) 
and the Assistant Settlement Officer informs me that he has adopted this system under the 
instructions of the Director of Land Records. He has not by him a copy of these 
instructions, and I have not seen them, but if they are as be represents, then I have no 
doubt that the Director of I/and Records would have varied them had he seen the results 
which have now become apparent. Possibly there is, however, some misunderstanding 
about the matter. The average rents which appear on the record as published are the 
rents which probably have existed for many years, and if the landlords sue—as many 
intend to do, I understand—for enhancement there is every probability they will on 
account of the rise in prices alone get an enhancement of about 6 annas in the rupee. 
It follows, therefore, that if this commutation stood over till after this enhancement has 
been obtained, the basis for calculation under ( 4 ) ( a ) of the section would be 6 annas 
in the rupee higher than it is at present, and it would only be fair to take this into 
account now, since under section 40A there can be no enhancement of the commutation 
rent for the next 15 years. This 6 annas in the rupee would absorb 37 out of the 50 per 
cent, allowed above the average money rents, and i.t can hardly be said that the remaining 
13 per cent, is sufficient compensation for the loss to which the landlords are to be 
subjected by the operations. 

7. The fact is it is extremely difficult to fix on any rate which can be followed in 
these commutations without causing undue hardship‘to either the landlords or the 
tenants. The ease necessarily leaves much to the judgment of the officer who tries the 
cases and I doubt whether it is at all advisable to bind him by instructions which limit 
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in any way the exercise of his discretion in the matter. Possibly in arriving at tlie 
instructions that the allowance should be 50 per cent, over the average money rents, the 
Director of Land Records had in view the provisions of section 48 with regard to under 
raiyats; but if the Legislature had intended that those provisions should be applicable 
in the case of commutation, I think it would have said so. In other parts of the country 
I understand Rs. 100 has been taken as the maximum, and probably the officer charged 
with the fixing of the rent would be in the right to scrutinise most carefully cases in 
which produce rent appears to sum up more than double the average of money rents, 
but it is not difficult to conceive circumstances in which a still higher rent would be 
admissible. Take for instance the case of a poor widow, whose only means of support 
consists of a tenure of a few bighas of good land, which is let out to a rich “ settled 
raiyat ’* at a produce rental, which though in value three times the average money 
rents of the neighbourhood, is only sufficient to provide for her maintenance. Would 
it be fair to allow in such a case commutation at 50 or 100 per cent, over the average 
money rental, with the result that she must either beg or starve? 

8. Personally 1 think all reference to percentages should be avoided. The 
Assistant Settlement Officer tells me the plan he first thought of adopting was to take the 
difference between the average money rent and the value of the produce rent and then 
add half of the difference to the average money rent and declare this to be the conn 
muted rent. This plan is certainly better than the one actually adopted, as it brings 
into play both ( a) and ( b ) and section 40 ( 4 ) and gives what on the face of it looks 
more like an equitable adjustment. I have told him that it is open to him to adopt his 
own plan in future and that he should adopt it iu preference to the one he has hitherto 
followed. Possibly the result would be still more equitable if the 6 annas in the rupee 
enhancement were first added to the average money rents; but whatever plan may he 
adopted, it must not be slavishly followed, without regard to the circumstances of each 
particular case. 

9. I must now refer to what is a most extraordinary feature of the present state 
of affairs. Although in more than 1,000 cases rents have been commuted in what 
evidently is well known to the majority of the landlords to be an irregular manner and 
the rents have in consequence been reduced to an extent which will go far towards 
impoverishing many of the landlords and which if is certain they will not acquiesce 
tamely, yet only in 9 cases have appeals been filed and in the rest the time for appeal has 
been allowed to pass without any effort being made to get the orders modified. Indeed 
in very few cases have the landlords even gone so far as to take copies of the orders. 

10. It is very important that the inner meaning of this state of affairs should he 
ascertained. What I am told is that the landlords intend cither to harass their tenants 
by suits for the produce rents now in arrears and so bring them to their knees, or failing 
this to resort to the lathi, dao and similar weapons in the use of which the inhabitants 
of Bakargauj are past masters. Whether this be correct or whether there is some other 
idea in the landlords’ minds I do not know; but of this I am certain : there is trouble 
ahead and it behoves the local officers to keep a sharp look out. 

11. For the present I have told the Assistant Settlement Officer not to receive any 
more applications. He was appointed for three months to deal with some 1,500 eases in 
which commutation had been made by the Settlement Officer (throughout the district) 
but which had been made by officers not duly empowered. It was never intended that 
his operations should go beyond the remedying of the technical defects in those cases, 
but in fact he has already been at the work nearly four months, and that only a part of 
one thana has been flooded with cases not touched before, so it is time to cry halt. The 
question whether in the future a special officer will or should be employed I hold over 
till I get reports on the matters dealt with in this note. 

12. I have also instructed the Assistant Settlement Officer to send to me for 
revision the cases in which to his knowledge the landlords are poor people, i.e., widows, 
orphans or priests whose mainstay are the rents which have been commuted; and with 
regard to other cases in which his decision has not been appealed against I have asked 
him to ascertain whether, if the orders be revised so as to raise the commuted rents to 
the figure they would have stood at if he had followed his own plan, the landlords will 
be likely to be satisfied. 

13. I will now examine the allegations in the memorial in order. 

(1) It is true that the proceedings are affecting a large number of the bhadralog 
who are iu straitened circumstances. 

( 2 ) In some cases it is a fact that the proceedings are likely to have a disastrous 
effect on poor widows, orphans and priests. I have asked the Assistant Settlement Officer 
to send me the records of such cases. 

(3)1 should like further enquiry made in this matter. It is a fact that very little 
or no land has been entered as khamar in the record, though it is very probable that each 
of the small independent talukdars in Gournadi thana had land which should have been 
so recorded. Probably, however, the complaint is more with regard to what the tenure- 
holders have regarded as their khamar, but which is not recognised by law, I see that 
in the new Chota Nagpur Tenancy Bill tenure-holders’ khamar is recognised. It is open 
to question whether it was not a mistake to refuse to do so in this province. 

( 4 ) On this also further enquiry is necessary. I am afraid the Settlement Officers 
have gone much too far in the direction of classing all bhadralog tenure-holders. I have 
just had to revise a settlement in the south of the district in which in their zeal to secure 
occupancy rights to the under-raiyats, the Settlement Officers made the palpable mistake 
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in law of classing as tenure-holders mabajans who had bought what were admittedly 
occupancy rights. It may be moi'ally right that the under-raiyats should have 
occupancy rights, but these can be secured to them only by a change in the law. It is, 
I understand, very probable that there will be a flood of' cases in the Civil Courts arising 
out of the classification made. 

(5)1 am not at all certain whether the commutation will in the long rim be good 
for the Nainas, who for the most part are the holders at produce rents in Gournadi. In 
this thana there comes once or twice in a decade a year in which the floods wipe out the 
crops, and the landlords will only have to wait for one of those years to catch the Nama 
penniless and sell him In the correspondence which led to the deputation of this 

special officer there was a remark that many landlords, to get rid of the commutation, 
were suing for three years’ arrears of the produce rent, and the suggestion was that the 
suits were false. I was inclined to think there might be something in the suggestion; 
since in districts in which produce rents are most prevalent it is the custom for the 
landlord to get his share from the threshing-floor, but now that I find here the produce 
rents are, in the majority of instances, a fixed amount of paddy, I can see no general 
reason for doubting that these have been left in arrears, just as money rents are left, 
especially as there have been some years of poor crops recently. 

( 6 ) The argument here is not convincing. Possibly the tenants did not apply for 
commutation because they were ignorant of the law. 

( 7 ) This seems correct. 

(8) This is so. Probably the Assistant Settlement Officer has made a mistake in 
law in commuting for less than the money equivalent fixed in the kabuliyat. In a case 
in which the kabuliyat specifically stated that the rent was 18 kdthis paddy or Rs. 9, 
the rent has been fixed at Ils. 5, yet this is one of the cases in which no appeal has been 
filed. 

(9) This is correct apparently. I think .the present letting value of the land 
should be taken into consideration. 

(10 ) Tbis is not quite correct. In one case at least the Assistant Settlement Officer 
refused to commute because the produce was to be used for .the worship of an idol. I 
think he would have done well to have refused in cases in which commutation would 
have the effect of seriously impoverishing the landlord. Reference in the paragraph, 
however, is probably to his refusal to accept the plea of khamar, which he based on the 
fact that the record did show the land as khamar. 

(11) No doubt many of the landlords are poor, but I doulft whether in the majority 
of cases poverty is the cause of failure to appeal. In no case as yet has there been any 
order on appeal and so it cannot he said that the failure .to appeal is due to a feeling that 
to appeal would he useless. 

(2) This in sense is true. The Assistant Settlement Officer, of course, has done 
nothing to give rise to this false expression, though the very light rents he has fixed may 
have helped to strengthen it. The fact is, I understand, that the Namas of the bhils 
have formed a combination, and to induce others to join them have given out that 
Government is pressing for this commutation. Indeed they have gone so far as to 
coerce by social boycott those who hesitate to. apply. Much will depend as regards 
future action on whether this movement will die out when the special officer withdraws 
or whether the leaders will be able to induce applicants to apply to the Collector. 

(13) The apprehensions of the fixemorialists are, I fear, well founded. 

(14) This is in general correct. 

(*15) Possibly correct. 

(16) As I have said above, I doubt whether the proceeding will in the end benefit 
the tenants. It is probable that if the officer had taken up the cases at headquarters 
the result would have been different. 

(17) I intend to revise the cases of the poorest landlords. If the other landlords 
are reported to be likely to accept commutation on the plan of the Assistant Settlement 
Officer, I think the revision might be undertaken after giving notice to the tenants and 
hearing what they have to say of course. 

H. Savage, 

First Member, Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
The 20th August. 1908. 


III. 

BOARD OF REVENUE, E. B. AND ASSAM. 

Survey and Settlement. 

No. 31 S. & S.—D., dated 22nd August 1908. 

in charge £he undermentioned documents are forwarded to 

t«ie hon’ole mb. h. SAVioa. c.s.i., i.c.s. the Commissioner of Dacca for favour of enquiry and 

report: —• 

(1) Copy of a note by Hon’ble First Member regarding the commutation rent in 

Bakarganj. 

(2) Original memorial by certain residents of Bakarganj. 

E E 
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IV. 


Endorsement on a Note by the Hon’ble First Member of the Board of Revenue, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, regarding the commutation of rent in Bakarganj. 

Memo. No. ki-!h, dated 31st August 1908. 

Copy forwarded to the Settlement Officer of Bakarganj, with the request that he 
will submit through the Collector a report on the various points raised by the Hon'hie 
Senior Member of the Board of Revenue. I shall be obliged if the Settlement Officer 
will forward with his report a statement of all the cases instituted in the following 
form: — 


Column 1 .—Serial number. 

Column 2 .—Name of the tenant. 

Column 3 .—Name of landlord. 

Column 4 ,—Circumstances of landlord (e. g., Brahviattar; debattar; widow sub¬ 
sisting on the proceeds of the land in question; tenure-holder holding other 
land and in good circumstances; and so forth). 

Column 5. —Area. 

Column 6 .—Produce rent (e.g., barga or kat.his of paddy, and so forth). 

Column 7 .—Estimated value of produce rent. 

Column 8 .—Commuted rent fixed by the Assistant Settlement Officer. 

2. The return of the petition is requested with his reply. 

R. Nathan, 
Commissioner, 


V. 

No. 937, dated Faridpur, the January 1909. 

•UroTM —J. 0. Jack, Esq., i.c.s., Settlement Officer, Faridpur and Bakarganj, 

To—The Commissioner of the Dacca Division (through the Collector of 
Bakarganj). 

I have the honour to submit a report as ordered in your memorandum No. b , 
dated the August 1908. I regret the very great delay. I have had a lar^e 

amount of work to get through, which could only be postponed with jeopardy to the 
survey of the Meghna and other urgent work due for completion in the present season. 
On the other hand the report itself deals with matters of great moment to the agricul¬ 
tural classes of this district and I did not feel justified in neglecting it. 

I would like, however, to say that from the tone of the Hon’ble Member’s memoran¬ 
dum it appears that I have been called upon for a defence of my proceedings in the 
matter of commutation ; "yet I had nothing to do with commutation in 1904 and I expressly 
refrained from any interference in 1908. My only connection with the proceedings has 
been to propose a special officer when the Civil Court quashed the proceedings of 1904. 
I do not say this to disclaim sympathy with the proceedings. On the contrary, I hold 
that the produce rents prevalent in Gouinadi are a curse to that country; but I do not 
wish it to be considered that this report is a piece of special pleading in defence of some 
of my proceedings which have been attacked. The'commutations of 1908 against which 
the Hon’ble Member wrote his memorandum had nothing to do with the Settlement 
Officer and I do not know why I should be asked for a report about them. It has 
been a very heavy additional labour, which I have only undertaken because the papers 
disclosed that the raiyats were likely to be condemned ex parte and that all the factors 
in an economic situation of great gravity and complexity had not been thoroughly 
considered. 

I nend herewith a statement in two volumes as requested by you in the compila¬ 
tion of which a large amount of time has been spent. As the commutation officer was 
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then employed in other work, the extra column 7 (a) which you requested should be 
added to the statements in your No. 1862 T.N., dated the 3r l November 1908, has 

not been added, but the prevailing rate per acre in the vicinity has been shown in the 
remark column. The commutation officer writes : — 

“Great difficulty has been felt in getting the information required by,the column 
4, and I beg to state that the statement as to the circumstances of the landlords cannot 
be expected to be very accurate in every case. I could not have personal knowledge 
regarding the landlords in the majority of cases and I had to fill up column 4 from 
information gathered second hand, but when people will consider it expedient to sup¬ 
press the truth or to represent every family as poor, it is difficult to get correct informa¬ 
tion without sifting inquiry. If correct information is required in every case it cannot 
be obtained without careful local enquiry, and I am afraid such an enquiry will take 
a long time, because in many cases the number of defendants comes up to 30 or 40 
or even more, and in a few others the landlords belong to Faridpur, Khulna and Jessore. 
It may well be imagined what time it will require to gather correct information about 
each defendant in all these cases.” 

J have gone through both volumes of the statement with some care and I find that 
in 6T1 of the 1,167 cases in which commutation was allowed, the circumstances of the 
landlords are described as good, iu 435 cases as fair and in 58 cases as poor. Of these 
58 cases, more than half' are the private priests of' substantial families, which are 
bound to make provision for their maintenance. The number of cases in which the 
landlord is a jotedar appears to be 117, in 19 of which the jotedar was joint-landlord 
with talukdars, howladars and other tenure-holders. It may be pointed out that there 
is a difference between the jote tenure in a Government estate and in a private estate 
Government allows the transfer of holdings; but the private landlords under reference 
do not; when such a transfer takes place they refuse to recognise it without payment of 
salami calculated on the basis of the salami paid for the creation of a new tenancy. 
The new tenancy thus created will he a holding or tenure according as its purpose is 
proved by the subsequent acts of' the new tenant. Where he has immediately sub-let, 
it must, I submit, under section 7, Bengal Tenancy Act, be considered to be a tenure. 

It will be convenient if I explain in this place the difference between the borga and 
karari systems of produce rents. Under the borga system a share of the gross produce 
is given as rent to the landlord. This share is estimated by tuckdars before the crop is 
cut. In the north of the thana seed only is supplied by the landlord, but in other parts 
everything including the seed is supplied by the tenant. The share of the landlord is, 
therefore, his proportion of the gross crop; the share of the tenant his proportion less 
the cost of cultivation. Amongst the 1,164 cases 315 were borga rents, the landlord’s 
share being one-third of the produce in 37 cases, two-fifths in 20 cases and one-half 
in 258 cases. 

In the karari system the amount of produce payable as rent is a fixed annual amount 
of paddy defined in the local measure, thus 20 kathis. Under this system the tenant 
takes all the risks of the season. It will be found that the fixed produce (or karari) 
rent represents usually very little less than one-half of the average crop and sometimes 
considerably more, leaving the tenant the surplus paddy of fat years when it sells at low 
prices and taking from him almost, everything in the lean years, when prices are 
prohibitive. 1 quote a few cases to lend point to these remarks: — 


No. o£ cases. 

Area of holding 
in acres. 

Total net 
produce in kathis 
of 28 seers. 

Karari rent 
payable in kathis 
of 28 seers. 

27 

2-02 

60 

38 

30 

3-42 

102 

47 

37 

1-58 

47 

30 

38 

1-74 

| 51 

35 

44 

1-99 

60 

38 

51 

2-78 

83 

42 

88 

3-23 

97 

60 

103 

1-57 

47 

25 

125 

1-55 

46 

29 


In these calculations the average gross produce of an acre has been taken at 40 
kathis and the cost of cultivation at 10 kathis without allowance for labour, the net 
produce thus beiug 30 kathis of 28 seers. I draw attention particularly to the pitch 
of the rent in the majority of these cases. " v 
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The tenants generally dislike borga and detest karari, although I see the landlords 
state, cynically enough, that borga was converted into karari at their request. 

In these areas the average cash rates are low, varying between Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 an 
acre. Reasons for this will be given later, when I deal with the pressure of population 
upon the soil. 

In the meantime I note the cash valuation under the borga system and compare 
them with the prevailing cash rates, and also with the commutation actually made 
and the commutation suggested by the Hon’ble Member: — 


Nature of the hoar a rate. 

Prevailing rate. 

Commutation rate. 

Commutation y 

BY TION’BU 

At present price. 

LATE 8UGGBSTED 

i Member. 

At average price of 
last ten years. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. A. 

Half the gross produce 

1 



15 8 

10 12 





or 

or 


! 



15 12 

11 0 

Two-fifths of the gross 


3 

5 

12 8 

7 12 

produce. 


^ or 

or 

or 

or 



4 

6 

12 12 

8 4 

One-third of the gross 




11 0 

7 6 

produce. 

II 



or 

or 


j 


11 4 

7 14 

. 


The valuation of karari rents would ordinarily be between Rs. 12 and Rs. 16 per 
acre but occasionally much higher. 

Before I enter into a consideration of the subject-matter of the appeal and the 
memorandum, I should like to make a note on the question of' law. In the opinion of the 
Director of Land Records aud also of the Settlement Officer, proceedings under section 
40, Bengal Tenancy Act, are judicial in their character and no attempt either by previous 
instruction or by subsequent reference was made to interfere with the judicial discretion 
of the commutation officer. I was myself present when the commutation officer asked 
instructions from the Director of Land Records and was told that he must in all cases use 
his own judicial discretion. The Director of Land Records, when himself Settlement 
Officer in 1904, decided a large number of commutation cases (since rejected as 
ultra, vires by the Civil Courts). Pvobably the commutation officer followed the principles 
then laid down; but he has also done commutation work in 1905 in the district of 
Midnapore, where as elsewhere in commutation cases in old Bengal, the difference 
between the prevailing rate of cash rent and the valuation of the produce rents was 
equally marked, yet the principles of commutation were the same. If the commutation 
officer has erred he has erred therefore in good company and with good precedent taken 
from the Board of Revenue of old Bengal. 

It may he wrong to hold that section 40 is a judicial proceeding; hut I respectfully 
submit that legal advice is necessary on the point. If a case under section 40 is a 
judicial proceeding it follows that the orders of the commutation officer are final, unless 
properly apealed, and not open to revision. In the interest of the tenants, who do not 
as yet appear to have been heard, I must urge that legal opinion ought to be taken. I 
may add also that the Hon’ble Member directed the commutation officer to entertain no 
further applications for commutation, and that the Collector has similarly, under the 
same direction, refused to entertain such applications. The law, however, directs 
that all such a implications shall be received. They may he refused for grounds given 
in writing, but they cannot be summarily rejected. It appears, therefore, that in the 
case of such tenants a relief which is statutary has been denied to them. 

So much for the law. In preface to a consideration of the cases I should like to 
make some general remarks on the nature and effect of produce rents. Borga is not 
unknown in other countries, but I have been able to find no European examples of 
karari. In Europe borga is known under the name of metayer. In metayer tenancies 
the landlord takes half the gross produce as his share hut builds, repairs and stocks 
the farms, supplies cattle and all agricultural implements, and provides the seed. Of 
this system Arthur Young says: “There is not one word to be said in favour of the 
practice and a thousand arguments that might he used against it. .... The 
hard plea of necessity can alone he urged iu its favour, the poverty of the farmers being 
so great that the landlords must stock the farm or it could not be stocked at all.’’ Else¬ 
where he writes: “Wherever this system prevails it may be taken for granted that a 
useless and miserable population is found.The land is miserably culti¬ 

vated.” McCulloch, another well-known economist, says: “Wherever it has been 
adopted it has put a stop to all improvement and has reduced the cultivators to the most 
abject poverty.” Almost all others economisls agree. In Italy, however, it was more 
successful according to both Chateauvieux and Sismondi, the reasons being that exten¬ 
sive inigation systems which were a necessity for cultivation could only he kept up 
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adequately by the landlord and his interest could only be assured by making bis profits 
depend on the success of the crop. There was no subdivision of farms and farms were 
therefore of considerable size. In France, on the other hand, irrigation was not a neces¬ 
sity, while sub-division was always reducing the size of the farms. 

In Bihar, the ancient Bhaoli tenures are understood to be successful and popular 
up to this day, for the reason that, as in Italy, irrigation is necessary for successful 
cultivation and the landlords’ interest is powerfully secured by the system. In Gournadi, 
there is none of this necessity and not one of the compensations of the system found in 
Europe. The best available evidence shows that produce tenure is not ancient,-there is 
no irrigation, the landlord does not build and stock the farm or supply cattle, implements 
or seed, there is great sub-division of tenancies combined with increasing pressure of 
population upon the soil. In a word it is a thoroughly bad system without any com¬ 
pensations. Fortunately only a proportion of the land is decaying under it, although 
that proportion has increased and is increasing. 

With these general remarks I proceed to consider the history and genera] circum¬ 
stances of the system in Gournadi thana. Produce rents are a very exceptional feature 
of the land tenure system in Bakarganj. Beyond a few cases in thana Mehendiganj 
and round Banaripara, they are found very rarely indeed in the other parts of Bakarganj, 
and where found at all, they have been created very recently. There can be no possible 
doubt whatever that they are no part of the system of land tenure in Bakarganj, 
which is itself a special thing without parallel in Eastern Bengal; but they are found 
in large quantities in that portion of Gournadi thana, in which these proceedings have 
taken place. The portion of the thana in which produce rents prevail may be estimated 
at 130 square miles, being that portion in which large colonies of bhadralog, Kayasthas, 
Baidyas or Brahmins, have settled. In 1901, the population of this area was 162,000, 
of whom 23,000 were bhadralog who depended for their maintenance upon produce 
rents. The density of population in the area is 1,250 to the square mile. The area 
affected is really smaller and the density greater but it is impossible to extract the figures 
with any accuracy. In this area about one-tenth of the land is held on produce rents, 
the remainder being held on low cash rents. I have examined the revenue survey maps 
and find that this area was entirely under cultivation at that period. In 1872, the 
population was 105,000, of whom 15,000 were dependent bhadralogs. It will thus be 
observed that the 100 acres, which supported in 1872 128 inhabitants, of whom 110 were 
cultivators aud 18 idlers, had to support 196 in 1901, of whom 168 were cultivators and 
28 idlers. The average size of a farm has decreased from 5 acres to 3 acres. 

From these figures it is apparent that there are now 28 men for every 18 in 1872, 
who are to be supported by produce rents while the family who from 5 acres in 1872 
might have had surplus rice with which to contribute to the support of 15,000 idle 
bhadralogs have now only 3 acres to meet an increased burden of 23,000 drones. It will 
be clear, therefore, that the amount of land held on produce rents must inevitably have 
increased of late years, while the agricultural population has become proportionately 
less able to pay the rents. All enquiry tends to confirm this result. The conversion of 
borga into harari has all taken place in the last 30 years, while a very large amount of 
land previously held at prevailing cash rates has on one pretext or another and by one 
means or another been converted into the land of produce-paying tenancies. Meanwhile 
it was the universal experience of all Settlement Officers who worked in this area that it 
was incomparably the most miserable part of Bakarganj, the cultivators living in 
wretched houses and with few, if any cattle. A tin-roofed house belonging to a culti¬ 
vator is rarely seen, while in other parts of Bakarganj they are quite common; gardens 
of fruit-bearing trees are rare and the cattle owned per head of population is far less 
than in other parts. As a result, most of the day-labourers of the district come from 
this area, while iu the paddy-cutting season the farm-hands of the richer southern 
thanaft are entirely recruited here. In the rare seasons of bad crop it has only been 
here both in 1894 and 1905 that the scarcity has at all been severe. 

It has been urged on the other hand that the bhadralog landlords are equally poor. 
This is true of a large number, but not by any means true of all. Iu a large number 
of commutation cases the landlords were men of very good circumstances, who have a 
large trade in rice, e.g., the Dutts of Batajore, the Dasses of Goila, the Poddars of 
Medakul, the Sliarbagnas of Bakal, the Guptas of Chandshi, the Sommaddars of Bagda 
and the Bukshis of Barthi. Certainly a large number of the landlords are poor, but 
they are idlers living like parasites upon the cultivators, and it is quite impossible for 
any cultivator to thrive under such a burden of landlords as the ratio of 7 to 1 represents. 
It would be remembered in this connection that this area is from its social amenities 
a Mecca to high-caste Hindus, and immigration from outside is very common. When 
a daughter marries, it is usual for the husband to join the wife in this social Eden and 
not for the wife to follow her husband into the wilderness. 

At the present time the cultivator has existed and is more increasingly existing for 
the bhadralog. The question is whether this state of society is to remain for ever; 
in a word whether the future is to be to the worker or the.drone. 

Underlying the appeal and the memorandum of the Hon’ble Member are two 
theories ; that produce rents have come down from old times and that hhamav is an ancient 
and living institution in Gournadi thana. 

I join issue with both these theories. As regards the first, I would refer to Field, 
incomparably the greatest authority who, at page 198 of his Digest, states that under 
the Muhammadan Government, the Government share (i.e., what subsequently under 
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the British system became the rent) was fixed at one-third of the average produce. Tins 
was the full rate and deductions were allowed. This rate was then converted into money 
under equitable rules. Again, he expressly states at page 203, that in contrast with 
Bihar where rents in kind in some cases persisted, “ in Bengal the custom was that 
the proportion of the annual produce of each biglia should be demandable in money. 
From page 204 also it is clear that in Bengal commutation was universal. It is possible, 
however, that during the Muhammadan occupation there were some cases of rents still 
being paid in kind, but the maximum rate of the rent was one-third of the net produce 
as laid down by the court of Akbar. It is certain again that in the early days of British 
occupation most of such rents were commuted into cash rents. The need at that time 
was everywhere for money, while the price of paddy was then ridiculously low and in a 
good year there was no market for it at all. If, however, in scattered places produce 
rents persisted, these were not in any case in khamar lands, if any such existed, as 
khamar lands at that time were farmed with the owner’s cattle and hired labour. Pro¬ 
duce rents, however, again became important with the rise in the price of rice in the 
early seventies, a rise which synchronised with an increasing pressure on the soil and 
an increasing burden of idle mouths. Holdings which fell in were leased at produce 
rents and wherever possible the landlords introduced these rents. The landlords’ share 
of the produce rose. What was originally never more than a third rose to two-fifths 
and then to one-half. Instances of' the older rates still remain and attest to the truth 
of this assertion. 

Finally, it was found unpleasant by the landlords to take the hazard of the crop 
which this system involved, and borga was converted into knrari, the landlord thus 
shuffling all the risks on to the shoulder of his tenants. In almost all cases of karari 
lands there are written leases, most of which are very recent and none older than 30 
years. There are many instances also of cash-paying lands being converted into pro¬ 
duce-paying within the last 30 years either by forcible “persuasion” or by taking 
advantage of the distress of the tenant in a bad season or other temporary misfortune. 

As regards khamar, I am convinced that khamar claims are not anterior to the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. It is very reasonable to suppose that true khamar existed in 
ancient days. By true khamar I mean what in England we know as the home farm, or 
land contiguous to the landlord’s house which is cultivated by his servants and with 
his cattle and implements. This type of khamar died out in Gournadi more than 50 
years ago and the home farm was replaced hv an ordinary tenancy, sometimes at cash 
rents and sometimes at produce rents. The landlords of these parts have been Munsiffs 
and Pleaders for generations, and it is certain that the passing of tlxe Bengal Tenancy 
Act suggested to them the reintroduction of khamar in view of the rapid rise of prices. 
In proof of this it may may be pointed out that the word khamar or any similar word is 
not found in any document dated before the date of the Bengal Tenancy Act. Further, 
the new khamar is rarely near the landlord’s home and indeed is usually in another 
village altogether or in another tenure. Were it true khamar, it would certainly adjoin 
his house and be part of his home farm. Ordinary tenancies passing from father to 
son have actually existed on the new khamar laud for 50 years, and it is against the 
letter as well as the spirit of the Bengal Tenancy Act. to accept such land as khamar, 
and to bar the accrual of occupancy right, and its concomittant privileges. 

These views are largely the result of an enquiry made in 1903-04, before commuta¬ 
tion was thought of at a time when I spent six mouths in Gournadi thana, and my 
interest was aroused by the prevalence and bad effects of the system. It may be urged 
that had these rates been so severe and so illegally introduced, the tenants would 
have had recourse to the relief which was open to them in Civil Courts, whereas in 
fact they have never done so. They had a remedy in theory, but in fact it cannot be 
seriously contended that that remedy was open to them. Any attack upon the produce 
rents was an attack upon the bhadralog class, which those rents supported but which in 
turn through the Bar, which was entirely of that class and mostly from Gournadi, and 
through the court clerks and the touts, who were all of that class and of Gournadi, com¬ 
pletely controlled the Civil Courts. Whether the tenants knew’ or did know of their 
remedy, they know and have always known their helplessness in a question of this kind 
in the Civil Courts. I do not wish to he understood as reflecting upon the Munsiffs. 
The case was never presented to them, as all life would have been strangled out of it on 
the -way. Conceive the position—on one side the landlord, intelligent and well versed 
in litigation, wfith the Court Amlas in sympathy with him and the best legal talent 
zealously at his service; od the other, the tenant, ignorant and stupid and strange to the 
court, with his own pleader secretly hostile to his cause and the Court Amlas antago¬ 
nistic. Who can feel any doubt as to the result? If this be not convincing, whatjs to 
he made of the cases which arose in 1905 out of the original commutations. In 1901-02 
and 1903, produce rents were paid without question, and previous to 1904, there had 
never been a single suit for arrears of produce rents in the Civil Courts. In 1904, came 
settlement with its commutation bitterly resented by the landlords. In 1905 were 
tried 209 suits for arrears of paddy rents accruing in 1901-02 and 1903. Out of 209 
cases, many contested, the landlords got decrees in 206! Meanwhile the landlords were 
openly boasting in Gournadi that they would bring their tenants to their knees by rent 
suits. After this, to talk of a remedy in the Civil Courts in connection with borga 
or karari land, is a mockery. 

1 think I have written enough to show that there are two sides to the question 
and that -while competitive produce rents at present exist in a large number, yet their 
existence has been short. No unprejudiced observer can fail to see that they are ruinous 



to tile cultivating classes and the land and that they are not merely contrary to the 
agrarian principles of the present Government, as shown in tile Tenancy Act, but also 
more excessive than would have been tolerated by the previous Muhammadan Govern¬ 
ment. They are in fact competition rents in which all the risks and all the expense is 
borne by the tenants. It appears to me impossible that they can exist side by side as 
in Gournadi with low prevailing rates of cash rents without prejudicing the existence 
of those low rates by continually arousing the cupidity of landlords. Where cash rates 
are Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 an acre, what landlord could within the last 30 years have introduced 
cash rates for contiguous lands of similar fertility of Rs. 12, Rs. 15 and Rs. 18 an acre; 
yet because the competition rents were produce rents and because the Act was silent 
on the subject of enhancement of produce rents, while section 40 was a dead letter, this 
state of things is actually in existence in a large area of Gournadi. The decision of the 
Hon’ble Member on the commutation question or rather the proposal in paragraph 12 
of his memorandum is in itself a compromise which the landlords will resent and which 
will introduce cash rates of Rs. 12 by side of a prevailing rate of Rs. 3 and thereby make 
meaningless the whole of the legislation concerning prevailing rates and their enhance¬ 
ment. 

It is perfectly true that trouble is likely in Gournadi. It is a marvel to me that 
there has not been trouble before, but tlio storm would not have been long delayed. 
There have been muiterings from other districts already. But it is also true that there 
would be trouble whether the commutation officer’s work is maintained or not. There 
arc solutions, which would set the country at rest, but as yet they have not been sug¬ 
gested. It is right to pity the poor widow, but it cannot be right to make the long- 
suffering raiyat pay for that pity, nor is it likely that after what has passed, the raiyat 
will appreciate such vicarious sympathy. 

It should be noted further that there are other areas groaning under the same 
agrarian conditions. I have come across one such in Faridpur where cash rents at the 
prevailing rate are being converted wholesale into borga with a rent of half the crop. 
The question is not, therefore, entirely local. 

What is done is done and we cannot now go back to the condition of things before 
1904. We cannot refuse now to commute at all nor can we commute as suggested 
in paragraph 12 of the memorandum at rates higher than the severest cash rents exacted 
by the worst landlords in the richest part pf Bakarganj. Either course would be an 
invitation to agrarian trouble in the near future. In my opinion, in cases which have 
not been appealed, there is no legal power in any authority to interfere. But the com¬ 
muted rents are unjust, in so far as they cut down the profits of the landlord suddenly 
without giving them any time in which to meet their altered state. It is historical 
practice of the English Government to meet, similar difficulties by a grant-in-aid to the 
aggrieved vested interest and it is clear in the present case that this is the honourable 
course which I have no doubt an English Government would adopt. There appears 
to be no Indian precedent, but a grant of compensation to the landlords on reasonable 
though not excessive rates is immeasurably the best expedient to adopt in the very 
difficult circumstances of the case. 

If it be held that the commutation rates should he revised, I would point out that 
in my opinion the rates suggested in paragraph 12 of the memorandum are impossible. 
They will create a grievance among the tenants without satisfying the landlords, and 
I would strongly urge that the imprimatur of Government should not be given in so 
emphatic a manner to the imposition of cash rents at rates, which as I have said are con¬ 
siderably higher than the harshest existing rates of the worst landlords in the richest 
parts of the Bakarganj district. No man can foretell bow disastrous may be the result 
of such a precedent. I would, however, in this connection draw attention to the fact 
that under the Hindu Law one-sixth of the gross produce is the highest rent demandable. 
As the landlords are high-caste Hindus, this might be borne in mind in commutation. 
The suggestion may appear fantastic, but it has at least one merit. To restrict the land¬ 
lord’s profit to the sixth sanctioned by the Hindu Law will be to smother opposition, 
as the whole strength of Hindu orthodox opinion must approve the principle, while a 
fractious landlord will, only make himself a laughing stock amongst his own community. 
I may also add that if commutation orders only come into force gradually over a con¬ 
siderable period of time, they would be robbed of all their terrors and most of their 
seeming injustice. I have always been strongly in favour of this course. 

I append notes as desired of the Hon’ble Member's memorandum. 


REPLIES. 


Paragraph C .—Section 10, Bengal Tenancy Act, directs that the commutation officer shall have 
regard to both prevailing rates and the valuation of the paddy rent, but it leaves it to the discretion 
of the officer how much weight he shall give to each in his decision. 

I have explained in my report that the remarks about the Director of Land Records are 
erroneous. The Director of Land Records expressly refrained from giving instructions. 

As regards the calculation based upon the probability of enhancement suits, I cannot under¬ 
stand. The period of limitation under section 105 is long passed and the number of enhancement 
cases filed in Gournadi tliana is not 1 per cent, of the number of tenancies. Most of the cases too 
do not relate to the area in which produce rents are to be found. 
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Paragraph 11. —Under section 40, I think it cannot legally be refused if an application be made. 
There are practically no produce rents in any other part or Bakarganj. There are a few in Mehendi- 
ganj, and an isolated case here and there; but probably there are five or six times as many in 
Gournadi as in tne whole of the rest of the district. 

Another 1,000 cases remain undisposed of in Gournadi; perhaps there may be 500 in the rest of 
the district, but I doubt if there would be more than 100 or 200. 

Paragraph 12. —When the cases come under revision, information may be sent to the tenants 
through the Settlement Officer, otherwise they are not likely to get it. 

As regards priests, 1 may point out that in their case sympathy is wasted. In the first place, 
they are family priests whose maintenance is an obligatory charge upon the family which main¬ 
tains them. If, therefore, the rent be reduced, the family and not the priest must make up the 
deficiency. In the second place, they claim a rent of half the gross produce, when the religion of 
which they are the priests sanctions one-sixth only as the maximum which may be taken. 

Paragraph 13 _(1) Figures are given in the report. 

(2) The records have been sent. 

(3) A report is submitted on this point by the commutation officer. It is also dealt with in my 
report. The report of the officer, Babu R. K. Goswami, is as follows : — 

Having been ordered to enquire into the allegations contained in paragraph 3 of the petition 
filod before the Board on the subject of commutation, I visited several important villages in thana 
Gournadi from where the greater portion of the commutation cases were instituted. The Bakshies 
of Barthi, the Dasses of Goila and the Dutts of Batajore are the most influential talukdars in the 
thana. I have talked with these and many other landlords, and what I have learnt from them is 
detailed below: — 

Rules for the determination of proprietors’ private land are contained in section 120 of tho 
Tenancy Act. The landlords generally admit that they have no materials to prove that they culti¬ 
vated the lands as kharnar themselves, with their own stock or by their own servants or by hired 
labour for 12 continuous years immediately before the passing of the Tenancy Act, as is provided 
in clause (a) of the aforesaid section. They, however, assert that all borga lands and such karari 
lands as were let out under the borga system before the passing of the Tenancy Act, hut have sinco 
been transformed into karari at the request of the cultivators of those lands, are recognised as 
kharnar by village usage, and should have been so recognised by the Commutation Court under clause 
(b) of the section. They have attempted to substantiate their plea of “village usage” on the 
following grounds : — 

(1) That a large number of tenants admitted in cross-examination in the courts of hearing 

of the commutation eases that borga lands are locally known as kliamar lands. 

(2) That prior to the District Settlement the landlords had the exclusive and unquestion¬ 

able right to let out their borga lands alter every harvest to any one they liked, and 
though, as a matter of favour they allowed any borga land to remain in the possession 
of the same cultivator from year to year, their right, to throw him out if he neglected 
cultivation or otherwise rendered himself unfit for being trusted with the land, was 
always recognised by the cultivator. 

(3) That in keeping with this custom there existed the other custom that a borga culti¬ 

vator could never reap a crop when ripe without the permission of the landlord. 
When tho crop would become ready for harvest, the cultivator would carry the nows 
to the landowner, who would either send a man or go himself to what is called tuck 
tho clop, that is to say, to make the estimate of the outturn and to fix the quantity 
of crop to be paid by the cultivator. 

(4) That in consequence of the usage to regard borga lands as kharnar or privato land, very 

few suits for realisation of arrears in respect of borga lands went up to Civil Courts. 
When a cultivator fell in arrears in any year, the entire crop grown by him next year 
would be attached by the landowner, and the arrears for the preceding year and the 
dues of the current year would be both realised from the standing crop, the excess, 
if any, being allow'ed to the cultivator. 

(5) That in many instances the seed for sowing borga lands is supplied by the landlords. 

In the northern part of the thana double the quantity of the seed is supplied. A 
share of the crop and also the straw and other bye-products are given to the culti¬ 
vator of the land in consideration of his services and cost of plough and cattle. 

(6) That in the years in which the crop fails the cultivators have to pay nothing *to the 

landlords, although the latter have to pay the seed or twice the quantity of the seed 
according to the custom of the locality. Thus the risk of the season is very largely 
shared by the landlords. 

I beg to add that here the term “kharnar ” is used to mean all borga lands whether belonging 
to a tenure-holder or to a proprietor. Borga lauds owned by hhadralogs as karshadars and let out 
to under-raiyats, are also sometimes called kharnar. The Tenancy Act, however, recognises 
kharnar of only one class of landlords, viz., proprietors. I also beg to point out that under sec¬ 
tion 116 of the Tenancy Act, occupancy right cannot accrue in a proprietor’s private land whore 
any such land is held on a lease for a term of years or from year to year. It is, therefore, clear 
that in order that occupancy right may not accrue there must be a lease either for a term, of years 
or from year to year. If there be no such lease there is no bar to the acquisition of occupancy 
right under tho law. 

Borga and karari lands in this part of the district are generally held by persons without any 
lease*, and these lands also devolve from the father to the son like other occupancy holdings. So 
tile cultivators who occupy such lands have, as far as I understand, every right to bo classed as 
occupancy raiyats and are, therefore, entitled to get their produce rents commuted to cash. 

(5) A separate report has been submitted on the question of “ false ” suits for arrears of rents 
through the Director of Land Records, as directed. 

(12) The tone of this reference is very unsympathetic to the Namas. After all the combina¬ 
tion was formed to claim a legal right under section 40. I might also add that the bil tenants 
have been a thing apart for years. They were originally driven to the bil s by the oppression of the 
higher castes; and previous to permanent settlement these colonies owned nobody as landlord. 
It was we who handed them over for nothing by the permanent settlement to those very higher 


* Tills is not quite accurate. It is very rare to find a lease for borga ; but there is quite a large number of cases Of leases for karari. 
There are no leases for a term of years or from year to year. Where thire is a lease, tho landlord does not think that he can evict his 
tenant 01 change him at will. There lias of late years been a considerable conv -raion of borga into karari. Under borga, the landlord tot 
considerably les» th n his karari rent and the amount fluctuated from year to year. The tenants specially detest the karari system. 

J. 0. J. 
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castes from whose oppression they had sought shelter in the bils. These same higher castes had 
reaped always where the Namas only sowed. Now it is proposed apparently to throw them once 
again to feed the rapacity of the wolves. 

As regards the dying out of the movement many applications have been made to the Collector, 
but they have been refused without enquiry. 

(17) Again I venture to doubt whether revision is legal. 


VI. 

No. 5303 L. R., dated Bakarganj, the 12th March 1909. 

From—W. J. Reid, Esq., i.c.s., Collector of Bakarganj, 

To—The Commissioner of the Dacca Division. 

With reference to your memorandum No. 1359 L. R., dated the ~ August 

1909, forwarding copy of your endorsement on a Note by the Hon’ble First Member of 
the Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam, regarding the commutation of rents 
in Bakarganj, I have the honour to forward copy of the report of the Settlement Officer 
and to return the original petition. The report was received by me in the end of 
January when the Commissioner, Mr. Nathan, was in Barisal. It was discussed to some 
extent by Mr. Nathan, Mr. Jack and myself, and was then, at Mr, Jack’s request, 
returned to him so that some further information might be supplied. I have just 
received the report back from the Settlement Officer, and as it contains much new 
matter in a rough form, I have, at his request, had the whole report faired. 

2. I am not competent to discuss the general question, and the views expressed by 
Mr. Jack are so decided that comment on my part is hardly necessary. It seems to me, 
however, that the first point to be settled is whether Mr. Jack is or is not right in holding 
that proceedings under section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act are judicial proceedings. 

3. It seems to me that on whatever principles commutations may be, the effects are 
bound materially to alter the present position of the landlords. The effect on compara¬ 
tively large landlords, and, for instance, on ^ poorly paid clerks in Government service 
are, however, very different. The former have only to face a diminution of profits, 
while a landlord of the latter class may find his whole domestic balance-sheet upset. He 
must have rice to feed his household, and of this he was assured under the system of 
produce rents. Again the purchasing power of money varies while paddy is always the 
ultimate measure of other commodities. I feel, however, very strongly the force of Mr. 
Jack’s contention that sympathy for the impoverished landlords must not. blind us to 
the burdens that press on the raiyat. 

4. As regards paragraphs 9 and 10 of the Ilon’ble Member’s Note, I am unable at 
present to offer any explanation. The situation is being carefully watched, and I trust 
that later on in the year, when I have had time to tour in the area concerned, I shall be 
able to make some useful suggestions. I put forward for consideration the possibility 
that, while a landlord naturally resents the reduction of the returns from the land, he 
must have at heart some doubt as to whether Government will assist in perpetuating what 
he knows to be rack rents. 

5. As regards Mr. Jack’s suggestion that commutation orders should come into 
force gradually over a considerable period of time, I do not see bow, under the existing 
law, effect can be given to this. The grant from Government of compensation to the 
landlords is an attractive solution of the difficulty, and if the principle is accepted, it 
should not be a very difficult matter to work out definite proposals. 

6. The enclosures to Mr. Jack’s report are forwarded in original. 


VII. 

.No. 638 L. R., dated Dacca, the 8t l* June 1909. 

10th 

From— The Hon’ble Me. H. LeMestjeiee, c.i.e., i.c.s., Commissioner of the 
Dacca Division. 

To—The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

I have now the honour to submit the report promised in my letter No. 137 L. R., 
dated the 21st April 1909, to your address regarding the subject of the proceedings for 
the commutation of rent at the Gournadi thana in the Bakarganj district. 

2. The history of these proceedings is that during the year 1903-04, when Mr. 
Beatson Bell was Settlement Officer of the district, the practice prevailed of commuting 
rent during and as part of attestation proceedings. Although the then legal advisers of 
Government believed this procedure to be correct, it was subsequently ruled to be illegal, 
and accordingly a special officer was appointed with the powers of a Collector to re-hear 
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and finally to dispose of the cases which had become invalid in consequence of that 
decision, it would also appear tliat he proceeded to entertain and dispose of as many 
other applications as were made to him. In the absence of any reference to the orders 
appointing- him, 1 cannot say whether in doing so he exceeded his powers, but 1 apprehend 
from the Hou'bie Member’s note that it was not intended that he should do so, but that 
all other persons desiring- to commute their rent were expected to apply to the District 
Collector in the ordinary course. 

8. Be this as it may, the practical result was a great rush of applications for com¬ 
mutation, and as most of them were granted, there has been a very great and sudden 
decrease in the income of the landlords whether they received their share as a fixed 
quantity of paddy or as a certain proportion of the gross crop. These landlords have 
accordingly petitioned simultaneously the Commissioner and the Board of Revenue, 
and the Hon’ble Mr. Savage was pleased to make a local enquiry and to deliver certain 
instructions, at the same time calliug for a further report as to their probable effect. I 
may mention that altogether 81 regular appeals and four petitions for revision were 
lodged by interested parties before my predecessor, but orders thereon have been 
deferred until the Board’s pleasure on the general question shall be known. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Savage’s note on the memorial was transmitted by Mr. Nathan through 
the Collector to the Settlement Officer, Mr. J. C. Jack, and the latter has submitted 
a very full report which, together with two volumes of statistical information called 
for by the Board and the original memorial, is submitted herewith. It only remains 
for me to forward the Collector’s comments thereon and to add my own. In the interval 
I have had the advantage of a personal discussion with Mr. Beatson Bell and Mr. Reid 
and, though as I have not been able to make a local enquiry, I cannot yet claim to be 
thoroughly conversant with the local conditions, I have arrived at certain conclusions 
which I venture to submit for the consideration of the Board. 

4. I think there can be no doubt that in a general question such as this the Board 
of Revenue, as the chief controlling authority, has full power to enquire, to criticise 
and eventually to take such measures as the regulation constituting the Board or the 
special Act bearing on the particular question, may give it for the purpose. Whether 
tiie individual cases under section 40 decided by the Revenue Officer in Gaurnadi were 
judicial proceedings or not, the Board has the fullest power to consider their effect and 
to suggest an equitable course by way of remedying defects which may have become 
manifest, before proceeding to require action to be taken for tlie purpose of setting 
any particular ease aside. I have read Mr. Jack’s report with great interest and 
recognize the high spirit of sympathy with the poor and the burning hatred of injustice 
and oppression by which it is characterised, in common with all that officer’s work. If 
appears to me, however, that he has generalised too much. I have examined as far as 
possible the list of 1,300 cases, regarding which information is given in the two volumes 
of enclosures to his report, and I find it impossible to deduce any generally or even 
widely applicable conclusions from them. In many cases the holder of the property is 
not a single raiyat or family but several (as is evidenced by tlie name “ so and so ” and 
“ so and so and others”) and presumably having regard to the smallness of the fields, 
this means that in many cases they are not the tenant’s only holding or his only means 
of livelihood. Rents also vary enormously from oue field to another and it seems quite 
impossible at once to say whether it is on the face of it unjust or where it is reasonably 
proportionate to the assets. Evidently it is much easier to arrive at a conclusion on 
the latter point in the case of burga lands where the rent is a fixed proportion of' the crop 
than in karari lands where it is fixed absolutely at a certain number of measures of 
paddy. Now, whatever may be the economic disadvantages of the Metayer system or 
other rents paid on the profit-sharing basis and though it may be conceded that in the 
absence of a system of irrigation kept up by the landlords such methods have no valid 
raison d'etre and are altogether discouraging to the interests of' good agriculture, I do 
not find sufficient evidence that they are altogether new or have been imposed by 
improper methods or with a view to defeat the provisions of the Tenancy Act. Even 
if these inferences be correct, it would be extremely unsafe to interfere with the effects 
of prescription after an interval of 20 or 30 years, and I think there is some ground 
for believing that before the Tenancy Act was introduced these lands were actually 
believed to be khamar or proprietary. As the Hon’ble Mr. Savage has put it, the 
idea that khamar land was confined only to zemindars was an innovation by the Tenancy 
Act, and if the landlords took more stringent measures to prevent the growth of occu¬ 
pancy rights therein after the Act was passed, it does not follow that such action was 
in bad faith though it may have been illegal. 

5. I venture to> think that though the ha-rtf a system is a bad oile, it was probably 
accepted without hesitation by the tenants as well as by the landlords. The cyclone 
of 1876 is quite likely by its effects on the district to have stimulated a tendency to take 
and pay rents in kind rather than in cash at, a time when money was scarce and dear 
aud when communications with markets for the grain was insecure. On the other hand 
it would seem that the karari system was a later development and that to it may fairly he 
applied the presumption of greed and unfairness which Mr. Jack attaches to produce 
rents of both kinds. It appears to me in fact that, whereas a borga rent need not be 
looked upon as otherwise than a voluntary and equitable transaction (though to the 
tenant a less profitable one than if he had originally stipulated to pay in cash), there is 
a distinct ground for careful examination of a karari rent and for considering whether 
(as in many of the cases cited by Mr. Jack) it is not so manifestly excessive as to negative 
any presumption that it can have been voluntarily or at least intelligently accepted. 
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6. Three general classes have thus heen established: (1) bnrga rents, (2) karari 
rents which, cm an examination of the assets of tlie soil, are proved not to he unduly 
oppressive, and (3) karari rents which lay on tue tenant a burden greater than he can 
bear and which he would never have accepted had he known what he was binding hirnseif 
to or had the option of refusing' them. In addition, the Hon’bie Mr. Savage has drawn 
a further distinction of cases where the proprietors are poor or solely uependent *o* 
small quantities of land, and I may add another class appears, that of tenants who 
cultivate only a small field and are themselves dependent on it for their food, it seems 
to me, therefore, that the question cannot at once be dealt with by general orders, but 
that there must be a general enquiry and thereon specific recommendations should be 
made wherever hardship is found. In this view I am supported by the powerful authority 
of Mr. Beatson Bell. He tells me that during the original commutation proceedings 
at attestation during L904 he advised his assistants that the money rent after commuta¬ 
tion should be from 2b to 5(J per cent, above the average cash rent of the locality. This 
was before the great rise in prices and in the then existing circumstances it was, he 
thinks, a fair Working solution of a difficult problem. 

7. When the special officer was appointed to dispose of the applications, Beatson 
Bell refused to give him any instruction in one direction or the other, and Mr. Jack 
points out that the officer in question had had previous experience in commutation in 
other parts of the province, and doubtless he used his discretion in the decision of the 
cases. At the same lime I have no doubt that he bore in mind the advice which Mr. 
Beatson Bell had given to liis predecessors on the former occasion and that he gave 
to it the attention which so great an authority deserved. If so, however, it is very 
probable that he did not sufficiently allow for the effect produced by the great rise in 
prices in the interval. 

8. I may here observe that Mr. Jack appears to be mistaken in speaking of 1,000 
cases still undisposed of in Gouruadi and 500 in the rest of the district. There are no 
commutation cases pending in the file of the special officer. Presumably Mr. Jack 
refers to produce-paying tenancies in which no application for commutation has yet 
been made. Applications in respect of these can still be made by the tenants or tlie 
landlords to the Collector at any time. I do not understand the Ilori’ble Mr. Savage 
to have given any orders that such applications were to be rejected. I understand him 
to have informed the Deputy Collector that liis work was finished when lie disposed of 
the cases in which commutation had been granted during attestation, but subsequently 
quashed on the legal point. 

9. Before dealing with Mr. Jack’s suggestion that the results of the commutation 
proceedings should be confirmed and compensation offered to the landlords, I think the 
effects of a revision should be tried. I observe there ip evidence in a petition presented 
by gentlemen styling themselves “A select committee elected by tlie landholders of 
Gaurnadi ” of readiness to accept such a revision as the Hon’Lle Mr. Savage has sug¬ 
gested, iu satisfaction of their claims, and f have little doubt the tenants would gladly 
accept this where enquiry shows that it is equitable, if thereby they could rid themselves 
of the civil suits for arrears which overhang them. I suggest, therefore, the following 
course which Mr. Beatson Beil has been good enough to explain to me: — 

(?) The revisional power of the Board having been taken for granted, it is sub¬ 
mitted that it would be better, instead of a wholesale revision or even a 
revision in all those cases where the landlord is poor, to limit it to cases 
where a specific motion has been made to the Board or to the Commissioner 
and to those cases which the Collector of his own motion after local enquiry 
may submit for revision. 

( ii) In all cases so, submitted for revision, the Collector, the Settlement Officer 
or the Deputy Collector appointed should summon the raiyat and record 
his statement which should be forwarded to the Board with such notes as 
appear necessary. 

(Hi) Each case so submitted should be dealt with upon its merits. The difference 
between the average cash rent of the locality and the value of the existing 
produce rent should be calculated. Such percentage of this difference as 
seems fair and equitable in each case should then be added to the average 
cash rent. For example— 

Us. 

Average cash rent ... ... ... ... 4 

Value of produce ... ... ... ... 14 

Difference ... ... ... ... 10 

Then add to Rs. 4— 

Either 10 per cent, of Rs, 10—Re. 1, 
or 20 ,, ,, ,, 10—Rs. 2, 

,, JO ,, ,, ,, 10— ,, 9, 

and so on according to the circumstances of tlie case. This method 
would bring into play both section 40 (4) (a) and section 40 (4) (b) of the 
Tenancy Act and is sufficiently elastic to meet all cases. Tlie considerations 
which should govern the percentage to be added in each case would he 
those stated in the body of this report and primarily would enable a broad 

8 s 2 
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distinction to be drawn between ordinary borga rents, where the tenant 
should, I think, be presumed to have accepted the system in the first 
instance of his own free will (though it is now to his disadvantage) and 
those cases of harari assessment where a manifestly oppressive, even impos¬ 
sible, demand has been imposed upon him by methods which it is a priori 
certain were not legitimate. 


VIII. 


No. 905 S. & S—T., dated Shillong, the 9th July 1909. 

From—J. T. Rankin, Esq., i.c.s., Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, 

To—The Commissioner of the Dacca Division. 


am directed to convey the thanks of the Board for your interesting report on the 

subject of commutation of rent in the Gaurnadi thana ol 
the district of Bakarganj, submitted with your letter 
No. 608 L. R., dated the 9th June 1909, and to request 
that action should be taken as suggested in paragraph 9 thereof. 


Member in charge : 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. Savage, cjm. i.c.e. 


IX. 

No. 1058 L. R., dated Barisal, the 10th June, 1914. 

From—-A. W. Botham, Esq., i.c.s., Collector of Bakarganj, 

To—The Commissioner of the Dacca Division. 

I have the honour to refer you to your No. 1004 L. R., dated the 16th-17th July 
1909, on the subject of the commutation of produce rents in thana Gaurnadi of this 

2. In paragraph 9 of your predecessor’s No. 638 L. R., of 9th June 1909, to the 
address of the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, it was suggested that in cases in which 
a specific motion had been made to the Board on which the Collector of his own motion 
might submit for revision, a Settlement Officer or Deputy Collector should summon the 
raiyat and record his statement which should be forwarded to the Board with such 
notes as appear necessary; and that each such case should then be considered on its merits. 
This suggestion was approved by the Board. 

3 Babu Atul Chandra Gulia, Deputy Collector, was selected to make the necessary 
enquiries, and I now have the honour to submit his report which is the result of very 
careful enquiries and which, I hope, gives all the information required. 


REPORT. 

One hundred and eighty-seven commutation cases were made over to me for enquiry and report. 
The number is made up as follows:— • 

Cases remanded by the Commissioner on appeal or in the exercise of his 

revisionary jurisdiction ... ... ... ... ... 81 

Cases which the Collector has been moved to refer to the Commissioner for 

revision ■■■ 106 

1 have finished the mufassal enquiries in all the 187 cases, but agreeably to the instructions 
of the late Collector Mr. Reid, I propose in the present report to deal only with the cases sent 
back on remand. The remaining cases filed before the Collector may wait, pending the result of 

the these cases at convenient local centres and endeavoured as far as possible to bring 

mvself within the easy reach of all concerned. I devoted to the work about 29 days in camp, taking 
down the statements of the tenants, as also of the landlords whenever they offered to make any; 
holding enquiries on the spot; and often going about from field to field and house to house with 
a view to ascertain the pressure of the rent upon the soil, and to form an idea of the material 
condition of the parties concerned. . , r , , 

I regret that the exigencies of criminal work at badar prevented ms from going out on tour 
earlier than February and from remaining in camp for more than 10 or 12 days at a stretch, which 
caused undue delay in the disposal of the cases and much loss of time in moving to and from head- 

f ‘ Ua The'result of my enquiries has been noted separately in each case in three different parts— 

Part J._Tabular statement setting forth particulars of the holding in the form appended 

_ (vide Aopetidix I). The information set forth in the table has been partly gathered by me 

at first hand and partly compiled from statistics prepared by Babu R. K. Goswnmi, Assistant 
bettlenient Officer, who was originally entrusted with tile work. 

Part II. _Statements of tenants who were summoned by me in accordance with instructions 

laid down by tbe Commissioner and stetements voluntarily made by the landlords. The state¬ 
ments referred to points, more or less material to the decision of the casos, the more important 
among which will be found summarised in Appendix II. 

The tenants in 7 cases did not appear, though I did raj best to secure their attendance. 
First of all, instruction was given to them through the polieo or Collectorate peons; then chauki- 
dars were sent out to fetch the tenants who still held back. The number of such recusant tenants 
was comparatively small. An impression seems to prevail among them that by entering appear¬ 
ance, they have nothing to gain and may lose the right to contest the legality of the present 
proceedings. 
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It may not be out of place here to give ft short history of these proceedings. 

When the settlement of the district reached what is technically called the “attestation 
stage, the practice was introduced of commuting produce to money-rents. The practice was 
subsequently held to be illegal, as section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act in the form in which it 
then stood/gave no authority to the Settlement Officers or their Assistants to commute rents at 
the attestation stage. To cure this illegality, one of the Assistant Settlement Officers, Babu R. K. 
Goswami, was specially empowered by the Local Government to deal wit/ these applications for 
commutation and to proceed with them de novo. Nearly all these applications were granted, but 
the money rent fixed was much below the value of the produce which hitherto fell to the land¬ 
lord’s share. The result was a great and sudden reduction of the rent-roll which the landlords 
bitterly resented. They filed a large number of regular appeals, and in those cases in which the 
time for appeal had expired, petitions for revision. They also submitted memorials to the Board 
and to the Commissioner, setting forth their hardships and grievances. The Hon’ble Member 
(Mr. Savage) then in charge of Land Revenue, placed on record his opinion that the commuta¬ 
tion officer (Babu R. K. Goswami) has paid very little regard to the value of the existing pro¬ 
duce rent and thus ignored the provisions of clause (1>), section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. Out 
of deference to these views, the Commissioner sent back all these eases to the Collector for revi¬ 
sion, and the Collector made them over to mo for enquiry and report. 

In proposing money rents, I have kept in view the instructions laid down by the Commissioner, 
which are summed up below : — 

The money-rents should be fixed at— 


Short history of 
commutation. 


Commutation lictors 


(i) the average cash rent of the locality; plus 

(ti) such a percentage of the difference between this average cash rent and the value of 
the existing produce rent, as is fair and equitable according to the circumstances of 
each case. 


In determining the percentage to be allowed in each case, the following are the chief factors 
which I have taken into account: — 


Factor No. 1, 

The degree of freedom with which the contract was entered into by the tenant.—Whether accept- Llborty of contract*) 
ance of its terms was secured lit undue influence or pressure; or was there a voluntary and intelli¬ 
gent privity of contract between the parties. 


Factor No. 2. 

The relation which tho existing produce rent bears to the assets of the holding and the incidence Protauro of tent, 
of its pressure upon the soil.—If tne landlord has driven so hard a bargain that.it has hitherto 
left but little to the raiyat to live upon, the fact should now be discounted in fixing money-rents. 

In such hypothetical cases, the far too high produco rent received by the landlord in the past, has 
gone a great way to raise the hasis on which the percentage now to bo allowed to him will bo 
calculated, and it would be unfair to lot the landlord take advantage of this fact and to come in 
for an unduly large share of profits for a second time. This rule should be strictly applied, os 

the State has imposed upon itself the obligation to protect the interests of the raiyats (article V II, 

Regulation I of 1793). 

At first sight it might appear that these two factors aio identical. Ordinarily no doubt the 
ratio which the rent bears to the assets, furnishes a measure of the degree of freedom with which 

the tenant acted, but these two conditions do not always go together. It is possible to conceive 

other circumstances which influenced the will of the raiyat and induced him to deliver to the land¬ 
lord an exorbitant share of the produce, rather than pay the rent in cash; for example, such 
circumstances as (a) the scarcity of money after the great cyclone of 1876, (5) the difficulty of secur¬ 
ing a market for the produce, (c) exemption from the payment of salami, etc. Both under tho 
hqrtja and karari systems it is usual for the landlord to appraise the crops in the field or in the 
threshing floor and this is no small advantage to the raiyat as it does away with the necessity of 
carrying the produce to the market and saves the cost of conveyance. 

Factor No. 3. 

Compensation to the landlord for loss of salami ,—Usually no premium is paid on the crea- compensation ler loot ji 
tion of a produce-paying tenancy and in none of the cases under consideration was any such pre- taiami. 
mium paid. If tho land were let out at money-rent, a salami would be payable according to ordi¬ 
nary usage and it soems to me that the landlord is entitled to reasonable compensation for the 
loss entailed on him by the system of rent in kind. 

Factor No. 4. 

Extreme poverty of tho landlord or tenant.—This factor seems to me to be adventitious and Extrema poverty ol 
has but little to do with the essential conditions of land-holding. In my humble opinion, the hold- parties, 
ing should not be made responsible for circumstances which were possibly brought -about by personal 
causes, such as the imprudence, folly, idleness or incapacity of the particular party concerned. 

While admitting that the extreme indigence of the landlord might form a ground for refusing com¬ 
mutation altogether, where it is shown that tho change would deprive him of his means of subsistence, 

1 am not quite sure that it should be allowed for, in adjusting the rent of the holding. The superior 
authorities have, however, decided that this factor should be taken into account. 

These are all the factors which seem to have a claim upon tho attention of the commutation 
office'. 

In order to secure a fair equation between conflicting interests, I have assigned a maximum a war lot mar us 
number of marks to each factor according to its importance. These marks correspond to the percent¬ 
age which, in my opinion, should be allowed on account of each factor. ‘ 

Thus— 





Per cent. 

Factor No. 1 



... 20 

„ No. 2 



... 20 

,, No. 3 



... 10 

,, No. 4 

(Poverty of landlord --- 4 ) 

(Poverty of tenant =-5) 

•V 

+ or -5 
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Oftsos call!r»K for special 
t realms uc. 


K Kami nation of the 
results arrived at. 


ftarga and karari 
compared. 

Limits of percentage.— 
Fifty per cent in 
barga. 

Forty per cent in 
kararu 


F+nnrlftrd outturn of 
paddy. 

a kani Is Kenerally equal 
to 1*7 acres. 

A kathi is generally 
eqtiat to t'O seer3. (80- 
tola weight.) 

A kathi geueml'y yields 
10 seers (80 tolas) of 
rice. 


Extra percentage 
prop >sed. 


The tenant gets one- 
third for cost of 
cultivation and risk 
of season, and the 
balance is equally 
divided between him 
and the landlord, 

Ya ue of the produce 
vent at the inception of 
the tenancy. 


Appendix III, 


I would illustrate my method by an example. 

Where— 

(i) the raiyat was entirely a free agent in making the contract, 

(ri) the existing rent is reasonably proportionate to the assets of the holding, 
(iii) no premium was paid on the creation of the tenancy, 

(iv) the landlord and the tenant are both fairly well off. 

20 per cent, has been allowed for factor No. 1. 

20 per cent, has been allowed for factor No. 2. 

10 per cent, has been allowed for factor No. 3. 

Nil per cent, has been allowed for ractor No. 4. 


Total ... 60 per cent. 

In other words in a case like this, 50 per cent, of the difference between— 

( a) the average cash rent of the locality, and 

( b) the value of the existing produce rent has been added to the former (a). Ihe result has 
been found to coincide with the mean between (a) and ( b). 

l tins— 

If x stands for the average cash rent, and 

y stands for the value of the existing produce rent 

, + y - * - ftl 

je + - 2 - 2 

Under section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act (a) and ( b ) seem to represent the two extreme 
points of the compass within which commutation should be confined and it would be reasonable in 
ordinary cases to fix the rent at the mean between the two. 

In none of the cases under appeal has factor No. 4 come into play. It is difficult to gather 
correct information regarding each co-sharer landlord. The number of such landlords is very large 
and sometimes exceeds 20 or 30. , , 

During the course of my enquiries, I have come across some very poor widows and destitute 
persons wdiose eases call for special treatment, but they have not appealed against the decisions of 
the commutation otticer. I am afraid they had no competent advice or sufficient means to carry the 
matter to the higher authorities in appeal. They have, however, nut in applic ations to the Collector, 
praying for revision, but it seems doubtful whether the Collector has any power to interfere and give 
them relief. The legal aspects of the question have been discussed at some length in another part of 

the report. , , 

Produce-paying tenancies may be divided into two classes : — 

(1) bagra. 

(‘2.) korun. 

Under largo, the landlord receives a proportion of the gross produce, occasionally supplies the 
seed and shares the risks of the season equally with the tenant. In regard to this class, it may be 
said ’ generally that the percentage allowed has reached the ordinary limit of 50 per cent. But the 
allowance has con,o up to 40 per cent, only in the case of karari leases under which a fixed measure of 
grain is payable as relit. This is quite in accordance with the fitness of things, as under the karari 
system all the risks of the season and the exist of cultivation fall upon the tenant alone. The karari 
rent usually represents more than one half of the average crop, leaving the tenant the surplus produce 
of fat years when it soils at low prices and taking from him all or nearly all the crops in loan years 
when the prices are prohibitive. Whatever may be the disadvantages of land held on a profit-sharing 
basis, it compares favourably with the oppressive karari system. 

In the case of barga leases, the landlord’s share of the produce is an indeterminate quantity, 
liable to variation from year to year, and the accuracy of the crop estimate is a matter of the utmost 
impoitance. On this depends the value of the existing produce rent ( column 8 of tabular statement) 
and through column 9 it ultimately affects the amount of rent to be fixed on commutation. I made 
minute enquiries to ascertain what is the standard outturn of paddy and interrogated many villagers, 
mostly cultivators, not in any way interested in the present proceedings and there was a consensus of 
opinion that the average annual outturn of the uplands was 70 kathis of paddy per karn and that of 
the low bbil country 90 kathis per kani. Considering how precarious are the crops in the'low 
marshy regions on the western borders of Ganrnadi, how very liable to damage and destruction by 
floods, I am inclined to put down an all-round average of 70 kathis for both high and low lands, but, 
to be quite on the safe side, I would-take a still lower average (60 kathis per kani) for the purpose of 
estimating the gross produce. Babu 11 . I>. Goswami’s estimate falls much below the limit, being very 
often between 40 and 50 kathis. In most of the cases the landlord did not appear before him and he 
had perforce to accept the tenants' estimate, however low. I have adopted Babu R. K. Goswami’s 
figures as uiie basis of my calculation, for I thought that it would be beyond the scope of the enquiry 
entrusted to me to go behind his findings of fact, but I would recommend that an extra percentage 
(10 per cent.) might be allowed to the landlord as a set off against under-estimate. It will not be 
necessary to make any extra allowance in the case of land under the karari system, where the rent 
is a fixed quantity of grain as defined in local measure. 

As said above the money-rents proposed by me generally represent a mean between the average 
cash rent of the locality and the value of the existing produce rent. I have instituted another test 
to find out whether this constitutes a fair and equitable rent. I have assumed that a third of the 
gross produce would be a fair snare to be given to the landlord under the cash rent system, as both 
the cost of cultivation and the risk of the season fall upon the tenant. I have examined the proposed 
rents in order to see whether they conform to this theory; and the application of this test has justified 
the results arrived at. In a large majority of cases, the proposed rents would allow to the landlords 
about one-third of the gross produce, a little more or less according to the circumstances of each case. 
'J his remark is specially applicable to barga tenancies. In karari holdings which were hitherto much 
too heavily rack-rented, the landlord’s profits have in many cases fallen just short of this mark. 

In the case oi produce-paving tenancies created more than 30 years ago, I have endeavoured to 
ascertain the value of the produce rent which was in force at the inception of the holding and to 
compare it with the amount now suggested. It has been found that the latter is much in excess of 
the former. But this does not detract from the fairness of the rents now proposed. Coming to a rise 
in prices, the proposed rents would scarcely buy in these latter days the same quantity of grain as 
was deliverable to the landlord under the former system. ’Where rent is paid in kind, this very fact 
discounts the rise of prices by a self-acting machinery and this should be allowed for in converting 
pt educe to money-rent. 

From the accompanying statement it will be seen that the money rents now proposed represent 
an increase of 27 per cent, over the amount fixed by Babu R. K. Coswami, Considering all circum¬ 
stances and bearing in mind the fact that rents once commuted are not liable to enhancement within 
the next 15 years (vide section 40 A. of the Bengal Tenancy Act) I am inclined to think that the 
landlords are fully entitled to this increase. 



The proposed rents fall far short of the profits which the landlords used to get during the last 
20 years or more. To avoid a sudden and violent disturbance of the profits to which they were so 
long accustomed, I would suggest that the proposed rents be brought into effect two or three years 
hence. This will give the landlords time to adapt themselves to the changed situation which they have 
been suddenly called upon to face and I have no doubt that it will rob commutation of much of its 
horrors and seeming injustice. 

The landlords may deserve much of the execration to which they have been held up, but it should 
not be forgotten that at the inception of these produce-paying tenancies, the advantages were not all 
on their side. The scarcity of money after the cylone of 1876, the difficulty of securing a suitable 
market for the produce, the insecurity of communications with such market, have no doubt had their 
influence on the l'aiyat in inducing a preference for the system of rent in kind. 

I am of opinion that there are strong grounds for allowing commutation. The barga system is 
liable to abuse and I am persuaded that it has been used in the past as an instrument of oppression. 
The landlords at the time of appraising the crops would make estimates much in excess of the reality 
and the raiyat would in most cases be too ignorant or helpless to oppose him. The landlord’s under¬ 
lings employed in preparing tuck lists (estimate of produce) would have to be bribed. The landlords 
are not in the habit of giving proper acquittance for the produce delivered to them as their share or 
of rendering accounts, and the result is that the raiyat is always deep in their books and despairs of 
ever extricating himself from the meshes that have closed round him. 

The karari system is even worse—the rent exacted constitutes a most exorbitant share of the 
produce. The raiyat can never prosper under the crushing weight of so heavy a burden. All the cost 
of cultivation is borne by the raiyat and all the risks of the season fall on him entirely. The conditions 
of the tenancy offer no inducements to the landlords to provide facilities for irrigation or to make 
improvements on the holding and it it difficult to conceive circumstances more discouraging to the 
interests of good agriculture. 

In half 0 dozen cases the raiyata have given kabuliyats agreeing to pay a specified sum of money 
as price in the event of their failure to deliver the stipulated quantity of produce. It has been 
urged on behalf of the landlords that the raiyat is bound by the terms of the contract to pay the price 
named. I differ from this view and think that the landlord has no right to the pound of flesh claimed 
by him. The price named in most cases is so exorbitant as to raise the presumption that the contract 
is unconscionable. Further, I am inclined to hold, following 3 C. W. N. 151 and 14 C. W. N. clxxxiv, 
that the money value was attributed to the paddy for purposes of stamp duty and registration only. 
It also appears that the raiyat was scarcely cognisant of the full effect of the penal provision and in 
this view it cannot be said that there was privity of contract between the parties. But it is scarcely 
necessary to go into the merits of this controversy. It does not seem to be within the province of the 
Revenue Officer, acting under section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, to construe documents or to give 
effect to them, and I am of opinion that the terms of the kabuliyat need not be taken into account in 
commutation. The very process of commutation means an essential variation of the contract for the 
payment of rent in kind and aims directly at the supersession of the kabuliyat under which produce 
rent is payable to the landlords. 

In most of the cases under consideration it has been claimed that, the holding comprises khamar land 
over which no occupancy rights can be acquired (vide section 116 of the Bengal Tenancy Act.) 
Under section 40 ibid, none but occupancy rai.vats are entitled to apply for commutation. But it 
appears that many of the landlords concerned possess no more than the interest of a tenure-holder 
and are not proprietors within the meaning of clause 2, section 3 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and thus 
their claim is untenable, on the very face of it. As for the rest, whose interest is proprietory, no 
evidence is forthcoming to show that tho land constitutes their khas khamar. None of the lands 
have been entered as khas khamar in the kabuliyat (where it exists) or in the record-of-rights. In 
no case is the land contiguous to the landlord’s homestead which negatives the presumption of khamar. 
Moreover, the tenants have been recorded in settlement as settled raiyats and no evidence has been 
adduced to rebut the presumption raised by the record-of-rights. This' claim may, therefore, be well 
left out of consideration. 

Among the cases sent back on remand, are some applications for revision filed after expiry of the 
time prescribed for appeal. Though commutation proceedings are subject to appeal, it is doubtful 
whether they are open to revision. Section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act lays down that orders of 
commutation are subject "like ordinary revonue proceedings ” to appeal, but it does not invest the 
superior revenue authorities with revisionary jurisdiction. The provisions of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act relate to rent and not to revenue; the Board and by delegation the Commissioner, have been 
vested with the superintendence of land revenue only (vide Regulations III of 1822 anrl I of 1829). 
The form of words used “ like ordinary revenue proceedings ” seem to imply that orders of commuta¬ 
tion do not actually fall within that category, but that the ordinary revenue procedure has been 
extended so as to cover proceedings under section 40. 

In the case of barga tenancies here, as in Biliar, ancient local custom does not recognise any right 
to the land in the cultivator but merely to a share of the produce raised. The landlords find it difficult 
to reconcile themselves to the comparatively recent innovations of law which declare produce-paying 
tenants capable of acquiring the status of occupancy raiyats. They resent this statutorv provision 
as an unjust interference with the customary rights confirmed by long prescription. 

These proceedings have greatly embittered tho relations between landlord and tenant and set 
them by the ears. In spite of the orders of commutation, the landlords refuse to accept monev rent 
and insist on the payment of produce as before. I came across several cases in which the landlords 
have sued their tenants for alleged arrears and in execution of decrees sold them out of all they had 

I am afraid that the proposed rents will fail to satisfy the landlords, being much below the value 
of the produce they have been accustomed to receive, and that they will try to overreach our orders Of 
course no suit lies in the Civil Court by which the propriety of an order under section 40 can he 
questioned (3 C. W. N. 311 ) but the landlords will try to dodge round and in suits for recovery of 
arrears of produce rent (which they will continue to bring in spite of commutation), raise side issues 
tending to neutralise the effect of our orders. For example, they may raise the issue_ 

(1) that the tenant is a non-occupancy raiyat and as such not entitled to apply for commuta¬ 

tion, and that the commutation has, therefore, been illegal and of no effect; 

(2) that tenants holding under the karari system are raiyats holding at fixed rates and not 

occupancy raiyats. 


The result is no doubt uncertain, and it is likely that the ultimate victory will rest with th 
tenant; hut the landlords (I mean such among them as have got sufficient means like the Poddars o 
Medakul, the Dass of Coda, the Dattas of Batajor, etc., will give hard fight up to the High Cour 
and I am afraid that the proverbial laws delay and the' expense of litigation will prove ruinous to th 
poor raiyat. 

Having regard to the difficult situation, I tried ray host to throw oil over troubled waters and t 
amicaldy^ettled 1186 * but 1 regret that my efforta met with little success-only 13 cases having bee 


Postponement of the 
operation of money- 
routs. 


Grounds for allowing 
commutation* 

The evils of the barga 
system. 


The greater evils of 
karari. 


Some points of law. 
Ooutracts for the 
payment of money in 
lieu of produce. 


Landlord’s claim t» 
khamar. 


Whether commutation 
orders are open to 
revision. 


Whether barga ten an 
lmve any right to the 
laud they cultivate. 


The 7th J une 1910. 


Aivl Chandra Guna, 
Deputy Collector . 
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X. 

No. 2906 R., dated Dacca, the 20th February 1911. 

From— The Hon’ble Mr. W. J. Reid, i.c.s., Offg. Commissioner of the Dacca 
Division, 

To—The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

I have the honour to invite a reference to this office memorandum No. 752 L. R., 
dated the 21st June 1910, submitting copy of letter No. 1058 L. R., dated the 10th June 
1910, from the Collector of Bakarganj, on the subject of the commutation of produce 
rent in thana Gaurnadi of that district. 

2. Since then I have heard and decided 80 appeals which were pending in the 
court of the Commissioner, upholding in the great majority of cases the awards of the 
Deputy Collector, Babu Atul Chandra Guha, who had followed in his awards the 
principles outlined in his report. In a few cases I raised his awards to something 
nearer the standard obtained by adding to the average cash rent in the vicinity 50 
per cent, of the difference between this and the average annual value of produce rents 
actually received during a period of ten years. These were mainly cases in which it 
seemed to me that the Deputy Collector has misread the orders of the Hon’ble Mr. 
LeMesurier remanding the appeals for further report. In some of the appeals pleaders 
appeared, but in a great many the appellants did not take the trouble to be represented 
before me. So far as I am aware no second appeal has been presented to the Board 
against any of my orders; and if this is correct it may, I think, be said that for the 
present this matter of commutations in Bakarganj is at an end. 

3. In addition to the eighty regular appeals just mentioned, four petitions of a 
general nature were presented to the Commissioner by groups of landlords in Gaurnadi. 
These protested generally against commutation being allowed. They were sent to the 
Collector for report and his reply followed the same lines as does the report of Babu 
Atul Chandra Guha. I have, therefore, informed the petitioners that all appeals 
regularly presented have been decided, and that it is open to any other landlord who 
feels himself aggrieved to apply specifically to the Board or to the Commissioner for 
revision. In this I have followed paragraph 9 of the Hon’ble Mr. LeMesurier’s letter 
No. 638 L. R., dated the 9th June 1909, which was accepted by the Board in their 
Secretary’s letter No. 905 S. & S.—T., dated the 9th June 1909. 

4. I have from time to time made particular enquiries as to whether there is any 
likelihood of the apprehensions of the Hon’ble Mr. Savage being realised and of there 
being'an outbreak of lawlessness in the Gaurnadi thana. So far as my information goes, 
I cannot find that for the present, at all events, any such danger exists. The situation 
will require careful watching on the part of the Collector, particularly if the landlords 
can sue on any large scale to recover arrear rents from their tenants. I repeat, however, 
that in my opinion there is no immediate danger. 


XI. 

No. 3996 L.R., dated Barisal, the 6th January 1912. 

From—A. W. Botham, Esq., i.c.s., Collector of Bakarganj. 

To—The Commissioner of the Dacca Division. 

In continuation of my letter No. 1058 L.R., dated the 10th June 1910, on the 
subject of the commutation of produce rents in thana Gaurnadi of this district, I have 
the honour to forward a further report from Babu Atul Chandra Guha, Deputy Collector, 
containing the results of his enquiries in respect of those cases in which applications for 
revision were filed after the expiry of the period prescribed for appeal. 

2. In a number of cases, the particulars of which have been noted in Appendix I, 
the tenants executed kabuliyats after the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act, binding 
themselves in the event of their failure to deliver the stipulated quantity of produce, 
to pay specified sums of money in excess of the value of the existing produce rent. In 
two cases in which similar kabuliyats were executed before the passing of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, the Hon’ble Members of the Board of Revenue held that, as section 
178 (3) (g) of that Act did not apply, the contracts were valid and binding against the 
tenants, but they refused commutation in these cases in order to avoid the hardship 
which the enforcement of such bargains would entail (vide Board’s judgment in appeals 
Nos. 21 and 22 of group No. 1 of 1911). The Hon’ble Members did not, however, 
indicate what course they would have adopted, if the kabuliyats were executed after, 
instead of before, the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and I have thought it proper 
to report all such cases for orders. 

3. In one case (entered in Appendix II) it has been found that the tenant had no 
right of occupancy when he applied for commutation, and he is not, therefore, entitled 
to the benefit of the provisions of section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

4. Appendix III contains the cases in which I recommend that the orders of the 
Assistant Settlement Officer should be revised. My recommendation is in each case 
shown in column 9 of the Appendix. I propose that the commuted rent should take 
effect from the 1st of Bysack of 1318 B.S. 

5. The petitions for revision with connected papers and the original commutation 
records are forwarded herewith. An acknowledgment of their receipt is requested, 
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6. Of the IOC cases referred to in the Deputy Collector s report— 

Fourteen are included in Appendix I. 

One is included in Appendix II. 

Sixty-three are included in Appendix III. 

The petitions for revision has been struck off in 18 cases on compromise of the 
parties, and in three cases for non-appearance of the parties. In seven cases, after 
seeing the Deputy Collector’s report, I found no reason for recommending revision. 


REPORT. 

In continuation of my report, dated the 7th June 1910, forwarded to the Commis¬ 
sioner with Collector’s letter No. 1058 L.R., dated the 10th June 1910, I have the 
honour to submit the result of my enquiries in the 106 remanent cases in which no 
regular appeals were filed, hut applications were made praying for a revision of the 
orders of commutation passed by Babu Radha Krishna Goswami, in exercise of the 
special powers vested in him under section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. Agreeably 
to the instructions of Mr. Reid, the then Collector of Bakarganj, action on these cases 
was deferred pending the decision of the regular appeals. These latter have now been 
disposed of, and the principles which formed our rattio decidendi have been generally 
affirmed by the hig'lier revenue authorities. In dealing 1 with the cases now under con¬ 
sideration, I have followed the same principles and procedure, a full exposition of which 
will be found in my report referred to above. The result of my enquiries have been 
embodied in three different parts in each case— 

Part I .—Tabular statement of particulars relating to the holding, etc. 

Part 11 .—Statements made by parties and witnesses. 

Part III .—Suggestion of the rent to be fixed on commutation or of any other 
manner in which the application should be disposed of. 

2. In two cases carried in appeal to the Board of Revenue in which the tenants 
executed kabuliyats before the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act, binding themselves 
to pay exorbitant sums of money, in lieu of produce rent, the Hon’ble Members have- 
held that as section 178 (3) ( g) of the Tenancy Act did not apply, the contracts were 
operative and must be given effect to in commutation, but in order to avoid the evil 
involved in the enforcement of the unconscionable bargains, they have refused commu¬ 
tation altogether (vide Board’s judgment in appeals Nos. 21 and 22 of group No. 1 
of 1911). In a number of cases at present under report (for details, vide Appendix), 
the tenants executed kabuliyats similar to the above some time after the Bengal Tenancy 
Act came into operation. Although the Hon’ble Members have observed by way of 
obiter dictum that section 178 (3) ( g) does not invalidate such contracts, they do not 
clearly indicate what view they would have taken if the contracts in the cases before 
them were executed after the passing of the Tenancy Act. In these circumstances, 
I have refrained from suggesting in column 10 of the tabular statement the amount 
of rent which should be fixed on commutation and left the whole matter to be decided 
by the authorities. I should, however, add that both the cases carried in appeal to the 
Board were contested before the commutation officer, while those which have been 
dealt with in the present report were originally decided ex parte. Section 40 does not 
authorise refusal of commutation, except in cases in which the application under that 
section is opposed. 


The 19th October 1911. 


Atul Chandra Gttha, 

Deputy Collector. 


XII. 

No. 6206 R., dated Dacca, the 25th September 1912. 

From—N Bonham-Carter, Esq., i.c.s., Offg. Commissioner of the Dacca 
Division, 

To—The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Bengal. 

I have the honour to refer to letter No. 2906 R., dated the 20th February 1911, 
from the Officiating Commissioner of the Dacca Division, to the Secretary, Board of 
Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam, on the subject of the commutation of produce 
rents in thana Gaurnadi of the Bakarganj district, and to submit, for the orders of the 
Board, 78 cases relating to the commutation of rents in certain tenancies in that area. 

» ****** 

It will be seen that the effect of the Commissioner’s recommendations, approved 
by the Board, was to limit the enquiry to cases in which an appeal had been made to 
the Board or to the Commissioner, and to cases which the Collector in his own motion 
might submit for revision. In pursuance of these orders, my predecessor, Mr. Reid, 

T T 
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heard and decided 80 of these commutation cases in which appeals had been lodged, as 
reported to the Board in his letter No. 2906 R., dated the 20th February 1911. In 
addition to these appeals, there were 106 cases in which application had been made to 
the Collector for a revision after the period of the appeal had expired. Reports in 
regard to these cases were received by me from the Collector of Barisal, witn his letter 
No. 3996 L. R., dated the 6th January 1912, a copy of which is enclosed. The Collector 
struck off 21 cases on compromise or on account of the failure of the parties to attend, 
and in seven other cases he refused the application for revision. The records of the 
remaining 78 cases he forwarded to me, together with a report of the Deputy Collector 
in each case, for transmission to the Board. 

4. These 78 cases must again be subdivided into three classes— 

(a) in 14 cases (included in Appendix I) the tenant had executed a kabuliyat 

agreeing to pay a stipulated sum in lieu of the produce in kind; 

(b) one base (included in Appendix II) in which the tenant had no occupancy 

right; and 

(c) sixty-three cases in which the Collector has recommended that the money 

rents fixed by the special officer should be enhanced. 

5. In the 14 cases dealt with in Appendix I, it will be seen that the amount of 
money rent payable under the kabuliyat in default of payment of rent in kind, in all 
cases represents a very much higher rent than the prevailing cash rent for similar 
lands in the vicinity. In several cases the amount is very much higher even than 
the money value of the average rent in kind paid during the past three years and is 
Unconscionable. The kabuliyats in all these cases were excluded after the passing of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act. My predecessor, Mr. Reid, in deciding a similar case on 
appeal, held that the fixing of a high money penalty in default of payment of rent 
in kind was in contravention of section 178 (3) (g) of the Bengal Tenancy Act and 
ignored the kabuliyat and fixed what he considered a fair money rent. 

The Hon’ble Member of the Board (the Hon’ble Mr. LeMesurier), however, in 
appeal No. 21 of group No. 1 of 1911 (Gopal Chandra Banerjee and other, appellants, 
versus Karimuddi Karikar and others, respondents), decided on 31st March 1911, held 
that the matter was not free from doubt. I am strongly of opinion that money rent 
fixed ill the kabuliyat should not be enforced, because it is unconscionable, and because, 
if an application for commutation under section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act is 
admitted, it clearly cannot be right that the discretion of the Revenue Officer should be 
fettered. 

In these circumstances T consider that the best course is that recommended by the 
Deputy Collector, Babu Atul Chandra Guha, who enquired into these cases, namely to 
reject the application for commutation. I recommend, therefore, that in these cases 
the order of the Revenue Officer fixing a money rent be set aside and the application 
for commutation be rejected. I have noted in the remark column of Appendix I the 
amount of rent originally fixed by the Revenue Officer which is the subject of the 
present application. 

6. In the one case referred to in Appendix II, the Deputy Collector, Babu Atul 
Chandra Guha, has found that the tenant has not the status of an occupancy tenant, and 
therefore is not entitled to commutation. In case, however, this recommendation is 
not accepted, he suggests that the rent be fixed at the average money rates of the locality 
plus four-tenths of the difference between the average money rates and the average 
annual value of the produce. In this case the rent would be— 

Rs. A. 

Average money rent ... ... ... 8 11 

Four-tenths of' difference of average value of annual 

produce ... ... ... ... 17 2 


Total ... 23 13 


The rent originally fixed by the Commutation Officer, Babu Radhu Krishna 
Goswami, was Rs. 32-12. The latter officer found definitely that the holding was an 
occupancy holding, and the opinion of the Deputy Collector, Babu Atul Chandra 
Guha, does not convince me to the contrary, because he has left out of consideration 
the fact that the tenant has other lands in the village which Ho doubt give him the 
status of an occupancy tenant. In my opinion the rent should be fixed at Rs. 23-13. - 

7. As regards the remaining 63 cases, particulars will he found in Appendix III 
of the rents which would be leviable, if Calculated at tile average rate of money rents 
in the neighbourhood, the average value of the produce rent actually received by the 
landlords ■during ten years, and the rent fixed by Babu Radii a Krishna Goswami, the 
Commutation Officer, and the rent now proposed by the Deputy Collector, Babu Atul 
Chandra Guha (who enquired into the case), and by tile Collector. The system adopted 
by Babu Atul Chandra Guha in making his proposals for fixing the money rents are 
set forth in paragraphs 13 to 26 of his report, dated the 7th June 1910, a cony of which 
was forwarded with my memorandum No. 752 L. E., dated the 21st June 19IB. Shortly 
the principle followed is to fix the rent at an average rate in 'accordancre with the 
average rate paid in cash for similar lands in the vicinity, plus a certain proportion 
of the difference between that rate and the average annual value of the produce actually 
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made over to the landlord. The proportion varies in accordance with certain considera¬ 
tions set forth in the Deputy Collector’s report, referred to above. The proportion 
is commonly half the difference, but varies from 35 to 55 per cent, on the difference. 
The Collector has accepted the Deputy Collector’s recommendations in all these cases, 
save that he has the rent in round annas, omitting pies. In two oases a kabuliyat has 
been executed, fixing the amount of money rent to be paid in default of payment of 
the produce rent, and as the amount fixed in both cases is reasonable, the Collector has 
accepted it. 

8. I have examined the records of all the cases, and I consider that the proposals 
made by the Collector are reasonable and should be accepted. The general effect of 
these proposals is to raise the cash rents originally fixed by the Commuting Officer, 
Babu Badha Krishna Goswami, and this result is, I believe, reasonable if regard be 
bad to two important considerations— 

(1) that when lands are leased on payment of a produce rent, it is not the 

custom to take any salami, and the Deputy Collector reports that in none 
of these cases was salami taken, and 

(2) that in recent years there has been a very large rise in prices, and there is 

little doubt that if the landlords of tenants paying a cash rent choose to 
sue for an enhancement in rent on the ground of a rise in price, they 
would be successful. 

9. I must express my regret that the submission of these cases to the Board Lave 
been so seriously delayed. There was a large number of records to be looked through, 
and though I took up the cases, intending to dispose of them on two previous occasions, 
the pressure of other work has prevented me from completing the work until now. I 
have recently received a petition from Barada Kanta Das, one of the petitioners, asking 
for early orders on the case, and I return the petition, dated the 28th June 1912, 
addressed to the Board of Bevenue, by Gopal Chandra Banerjee and others, received 
with your memorandum Iso. 1529 A., dated the 15th July 1912, asking for early orders. 


XIII. 

No. 44 A., dated Calcutta, the 4th January 1913. 

From— A. Marr, Esq., i.c.s., Secretary to the Board of Bevenue, Bengal, 

To—The Commissioner of the Dacca Division. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 6206 B., dated the 25th 
September 1912, submitting, for the orders of the Board, 78 cases of the commutation 
of produce rents in thana Gaurnadi in the district of Bakarganj. 

2. In reply I am to say that these cases may be disposed of by you, leaving the 
parties to move the Board, if they feel aggrieved at your orders. The cases are, there¬ 
fore, returned herewith. 


XIV. 

IN. THE COURT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF THE DACCA DIVISION. 

Read—M r. Bonliam-Cartor’s letter No. 6206 R., dated the 25tli September 1912, to be address of 
the Board on the subject of eases for commutation of rent in the district of Bakarganj. 

Read also— Board’s letter No. 44 A., dated the 4th January 1913, in roply.to the same. 


Order. 


I agree in all points with the recommendations of my predecessor, 
sire that I should pass definite orders, I hereby pass orders m the 


As the Board 

desire that I should pass definite orders, i nereoy pass oruers m iu« tetfias of these 
rv,i>r»d»tir»n* I onlv note with reference to the 14 cases mentioned in paragraph 
recoin ' rv^er’ s letter, that in rejecting the applications for commutation, 

again, it may well be that I shall grant commutation. 

N. D. Beatsow Bell, 

Commissioner. 

The 22nd January 1913. 


XV. 

No. 1980 L. R., dated Bakarganj, the 7th August 1913. 

From—F. W. Strong, Esq., i.c.s., Collector of Bakarganj, 

To —The Commissioner of the Dacca Division. g 

, .. ,• » n «s f . e letter No. 3996L.R., dated the 6th January 1912, 

.»£ 3SSS °L‘Si d Mo* 

&££SS££SS£. —fi on,owe, of m 



cases in which applications for revision were filed after the expiry of the period pres¬ 
cribed for appeal. 

2. In proposing the money rents the Deputy Collector has followed the instruc¬ 
tions contained in paragraph 9 (in) of the Hon’ble Mr. LeMesurier’s letter No. 638 L. R., 
dated the 9th-10th June 1909, to the address of the Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. 

3. Out of the 127 cases n»w dealt with by the Deputy Collector, 22 cases have 
been struck off for non-appearance of the parties, 12 cases have been amicably settled 
and rents have been proposed in the remaining 93 cases in which I recommend that the 
orders of the Assistant Settlement Officer should be revised. The particulars of these 
cases are given in Appendix A herewith submitted, and my recommendation in each 
case is recorded in column 12 of the Appendix. I propose that the commuted rent 
shall take effect from the 1st of Baisakh 1318 B. S. 

4. The petitions for revision with all connected papers and the original commuta¬ 
tion records are forwarded herewith. An acknowledgment of their receipt is requested. 


XVI. 


No. 4674 R., dated Dacca, the 20th September 1913. 

From— The Hon’ble Me. N. D. Beatson Bell, c.i.e., i.c.s., Commissioner 
of the Dacca Division, 

To—The Collector of Bakarganj. 

With reference to your letter No. 1980 L.R., dated the 7th August 1913, with 
which you submit the records of 93 commutation cases, together with recommendations 
for revision, I have the honour to say that when Mr. Bonham-Carter wrote his letter 
of the 25th September 1912, he was evidently under the impression that he was dealing 
with all the pending cases. When I passed my order of the 22nd January 1913, I was 
also under the same impression. It is clear that there must be some finality in this 
matter. After a full consideration of the circumstances I have come to the conclusion 
that I should not interfere in any case in which the petition for revision rvas filed more 
than two years after the commutation order of Babu R. K. Goswami. I, therefore, 
decline to interfere in 27 cases as per the annexed statement B, but I accept your 
recommendations in 66 cases as per the annexed statement A. In these 66 cases the 
revised rents will take effect from the Bengali year 1321, 

2. The records are returned. 

XVII. 

Extract paragraph 3 of letter No. 824 , dated Barisal, the 27th December 1907 , 
from J. G. Jack, Esq., i.c.s., Settlement Officer of Bakarganj to the Director 
of the Department of Land Records, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

******** 


3. I may add that I have received several petitions from tenants lately on the 
subject. It appears that where rents have been commuted, the landlord has in manv 

times even^n S f * or , thm! ye f' s ' arrears of paddy rents and obtained decrees *some- 
eu in contested cases. Over a hundred specific cases have eome to mv notice 
and it is possible that there inav be two hundred cases in all Rni T 1 

difficulty in collecting Sntomation? £ I do not fed the CM’Xrt 
willing to give any detailed information about " disposed of ” cases I J 

.0 prove ihat modnh »ntfarfrt3l,1rt S.al Hr™ XfS ?"# b f 
house; secondly, that two hundred out of a from the field to the landlord’s 

as indeed is opfffiy aseertcd.Hml the cases ™ tol Lhtlo Zfif “7 *? »>»■ 

S mrtLfa^ect, Muffin &£& 

a sffifaSc ret^^y b”e ST^'” 1 ’ 16 "* U be “‘TrtXS 


Extract paragraph. 3 of letter No. 25-74 T., dated the 11th January MS from 
. D. BeaiSOK Beil, Esq., c.i.e., i.c.s., Director of the Department 'of 
Land Records, Eastern Bengal and Assam, to the Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


m v * * 

55 v T !‘ e 1 . natteT dealt with in Mr. Jack’s third paragraph is of striking interest B 
ns practically impossible that the produce rents in question should aJl have been in arrear 
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for three years. The suits which are brought for these arrears were certainly brought 
in order to punish the tenants for having applied for commutation in the settlement 
courts. I have no doubt that the Munsiffs who disposed of these rent suits weighed 
the evidence to the best of their ability, but I have also no doubt that a failure of justice 
has occurred. I would also point out that if the decrees are executed the entire crop 
of the raiyats will be taken by the landlord for two consecutive years. If the costs 
of the landlord in the civil court have also been decreed against the raiyats, their 
position is still more deplorable. When the special officer carries out his work of com¬ 
mutation he may enquire into the case of these raiyats and submit a detailed report. 
It will be a melancholy result of the settlement operations in Bakarganj that a number 
of raiyats should be ruined because the Settlement Officer, acting on the advice of the 
Legal Remembrancer and the instructions of the Board of Revenue, commuted their 
rents at the wrong stage. If the facts turn out to be aB bad as is now reported, Govern¬ 
ment is under a moral obligation to award compensation to the raiyats concerned. The 
report which I suggest may, however, be awaited. 


XIX. 


No. 938, dated Faridpur, the January 1909. 

From—J. 0. Jack, Esq., i.c.s.. Settlement Officer, Faridpur and Bakarganj, 
To—The Director of the Department of Land Records, Eastern Bengal and 

Assam. 

With reference to your No. 25-47, dated the 26th October 1908, I have the honour 
to sond the report of Babu Radha Krishna Goswami. The report is full enough, but 
the information is necessarily incomplete. I do not see, however, how ampler infor¬ 
mation can be obtained, as the difficulties are very great and there is an entire absence 
of documentary or reliable evidence. It is very difficult to make any recommendations, 
especially as the fate of the recent commutations is still in the melting-pot while many 
of the decrees themselves are held in suspense. It is clear, however, that where injury 
resulted, responsibility must he chiefly laid at the door of the Settlement Department. 

The report may be read in connection with my report to the Commissioner on the 
commutation cases. 


REPORT CONCERNING THE TREATMENT OF TENANTS WHOSE RENTS WERE 
COMMUTED BY THE SETTLEMENT DEPARTMENT AT THE TIME OF 

ATTESTATION. 

Whh-e trying commutation cases in thana Gournadi I have enquired into the effect on tenants of 
commutations made by the Settlement Department at the time of attestation of the record-of-rights. 
The difficulty about the enquiry was that the landlords in most cases obstinately refused to attend to 
my call and so I had little opportunity of hearing both sides. In order, however, tQ come to the right 
conclusion and to determine the true state of things I carried on clpse and sifting enquiries whenever 
any allegation was made against or contrary to tho interest of an absentee landlord, and I believe that 
I havo been able to elicit the truth in the majority of the eases and about most of the facts herein 
reported. 

Tho talukdars of Gournadi mostly belong to the middle class, and excepting perhaps a few, the 
majority of them had to depend for tlieir subsistence on the produce rents they obtained from barga 
and karari lands. Tho raiyats on the other hand, mostly illiterate, were not aware of the existence 
of the’ law about commutation, and consequently there was little misunderstanding between landlords 
and tonants in the matter of holding on payment of produce rents. When, however, the Settlement 
Courts began to explain the law to the raiyats and to mvite them to commute if they liked, they easily 
perceived that they had so long slept over their rights and felt tempted to regard the warnings of their 
landlords with scorn, while tho latter naturally acquired a great dislike and apathy towards this measure 
of the Settlement Department which threatened to deprive them of their principal means of livelihood. 
The commutations made at the time of attestation thus created feelings of bitter animosity between 
landlords and tenants. Considering the steady increase in the price of food-grains the commutation 
was most welcome to the tenants, while the landlords took it as the most unjust and iniquitous measure 
that could ever be introduced and enforced. In vain did the landlords attempt by persuasion and 
threat to dissuade the tenants from committing what they thought to be an outrage, and it is no wonder 
that failing in this attempt they should try actually to carry out the threat ana narass the tenant in 
every possible way in order to compel him to pay the old produce rent. 

In order to chastise the tenants who commuted their produce rent at that time, a largo number of" 
rent suits were instituted by the landlords after attestation, in which the Civil Courts declared the 
commutations as illegal and refused to be hound by the orders passed ultra vires. Tempted by the 
success, landlords began to flock to the Civil Court to get an authoritative judgment in as many 
cases of commutation as possible in order to compel the tenants to come out of their circle of combina¬ 
tion and to descend fiom their attitude of defiance. Having lost their vantage ground of opposition 
in the Civil Counts the tenants were about to return to swear allegiance to their landlords, when the 
rumour reached their ears that Government, moved by the Settlement Department, were appointing 
for the purpose of commutation of produce rents on a sure legal basis a specially-empowered officer, 
whoso orders the Civil Courts would be bound to respect. This news again stimulated the tenants, 
while tho landlords began to lose heart under the apprehension that orders passed by the special officer 
must be unassailable in the Civil Courts. When I went out to camp in Gournadi, the'landlords appeared 
to have laboured under the impression that it would be useless to contest commutation cases either 
before me or in appeals before the Revenue authorities, as it was apparent from the appointment by 
Government of a special officer that the Board of Revenue recommended the measure. The genera! 
idea was that the only remedy of the landlords, as before, lay in rent-suits before the Civil Courts and 
as they eared to take no notice of the cases pending before me, my court was practically deserted bv 
tho landlords from May to the middle of August and it was only after the inspection of my camp by 
tho Ilon’ble First Member of the Board that landlords began to attend and to contest petitions. 

The impression of the landlords, whether tenure-holders or proprietors, in this part is that all barga 
lands and all such karari lands as were formerly had under the barga system, but have since been 
transformed into karari, are their khamar lands. There appears to be no legal force in this impression 



but in fact prior to the District Settlement, barga tenants do not appear to have claimed any per- 
manent right or any kind of right over barga lands. The landlords enjoyed the unquestionable right 
to let out their barga lands after every Harvest to any one they liked, and though as a matter of 
favour they allowed any barga, land to remain in the possession of the same cultivator from year to 
year, their right to throw him out after every harvest was always recognised by the bargadars. It is 
for this reason that before the District Settlement very few suits for arrears of produce rents went up 
to Civil Courts. When any bargadar fell in arrears or otherwise rendered himself unfit for being 
entrusted with the land, the landlord could either settle the land with another person or attach the 
land next year, with standing crops, and realise therefrom his current and arrear dues. After the 
District Settlement the landlords were afraid either to attach the land or to eject the old cultivator 
and settle the land with another in accordance with the usual practice. They had, therefore, no other 
alternative hut to institute suits for realisation of the produce rents in cases of arrears. The facts that 
before the Settlement, suits for produce rents were almost unknown and that after the Settlement, 
the number of such suits became abnormally high, do not, therefore, necessarily mean that most of 
such suits are false. 

The method of paying produce rents in respect of karari lands differ substantially from the 
method in respect of barga lands. Crops of karari lands, when ripe, are harvested by the tenant and 
the landlord’s dues are either carried to the latter’s house by the tenant or are taken away by the 
landlord with his own men. But when a barga crop is ripe on the field the tenant has to carry the 
news to the house of the landlord, who then either sends a man or goes himself to what is called tuck 
the crop, that is to say, to make an estimate of the outturn and to fix the quantity to be paid by the 
cultivator to the landlord. To take a concrete example: suppose a tenant has to pay two-fifths of 
the produce to the landlord and the crop is estimated by tuck at 50 maunds. The quantity payable 
to the landlord is then fixed at 20 maunds. In the northern part of the thana, in making the tuck or 
estimate, clear margin is left to the tenant to provide for the seed and to meet the cost of harvesting 
(beran). If the landlord and the tenant cannot agree between themselves as to the estimate, one or 
more experienced neighbours of the tenant (called tuck-dars ) are invited to make a tuck and both 
parties abide by that estimate. The landlord then enters the quantity “ tuck-e d” in his “tuck- list” 
and goes away. The tenant then gathers the crop and carries the landlord’s quantity as determined 
by the tuck to the landlord’s house. Sometimes the landlord sends his own man to collect the crop 
from the tenants. Almost every householder in this part keeps a dinghi boat for movement during the 
rainy season and these small boats are employed for the purpose of conveying the crop-rent from the 
tenant’s house to the landlord’s. Where the landlord’s house becomes inaccessible by boat during the 
winter the crop is generally allowed to remain in the house of the raiyat until the next rainy soason, 
unless the landlord prefers to accept the current market value of the produce rent instead of the 
produce itself. If a tenant withholds payment in any year or makes short payment, the landlord makes 
an “attachment” of the next year’s crop when ripe and then deputes a man to be present at the 
threshing-ground to carry the landlord’s quantity, both current and arrear, as soon as threshing 
and winnowing are completed. The “attachment” is made by sending an information, verbal or 
written, to the tenant to tharieffect. Of course, in some instances, the landlord prefers not to make any 
tuck or estimate before harvesting, and depends on the integrity of the tenant for the right payment of 
his just share, but these are only exceptions to the general rule. 

The methods described above are in vogue in the whole thana of Gournadi. 

I have very carefully enquired into the different methods of payment, not from the landlords but 
from the tenants themselves, and I have not the least doubt that arrears of produce rents can arise both 
in respect of karari and barga, lands. But at the same time I believe that the landlords never allowed 
arrears to accumulate for more than a year or two, especially in case of barga tenancies. I have already 
said that in case of big arrears from a bargadar the land was attached by the landlord and the arrear 
and current dues realised from the standing crops next year. A strong landlord would attach even 
karari lands and collect the arrears without going to the Civil Court with a rent suit. Under the 
prevailing practice arrears could hardly accumulate for moro than a year in case of barga lands. 

The commutations at the attestation stage in thana Gournadi were done in 1311 B. S., and it was 
then directed in most eases that the orders should take effect from 1312 B. S. All those rent suits 
which were instituted for the three years from 1309 to 1811 B. S. are, therefore, to be looked on with 
great suspicion. I am not going to assert that every one of those cases is false, but what I mean to 
say is that according to the local custom arrears could hardly have accumulated for three years before 
the attestation of the record-of-rights, when the landlords enjoyed the authority of attaching the 
crops at their pleasure and taking away their dues. The tenants against whom such rent suits 
have been filed, have mostly complained that they are wholly or partly false, that 
is to say, some admitted the claims in respect of 1311 and some in respect of 1310 and 1311, but a few 
only admitted having been in arrears for three years from 1309. I had no opportunity of bearing the 
landlords in those cases, as they refused to appear before me in spite of repeated notices. Many such 
rent suits, however, have been decreed in full by Civil Courts, even iu contested cases, and though I 
have great doubts as to whether justice has been done in each of these cases, it is difficult to say 
positively that there has been any miscarriage of justice by hearing only the interested party. 

The main difficulty in ascertaining the truth or falsity of these cases arises out of the fact that the 
landlords in th\s thana (I think this is the practice of the landlords in the whole district) seldom, if 
ever, give any receipt or dakhila for the produce rent they realise from the tenants. When, there¬ 
fore, a suit is instituted for realisation of arrear produce rents, the raiyat cannot give any satisfactory 
documentary evidence of payment, while the landlord can very easily'file some tuck list's and hishab 
prepared, if necessary, to suit his own purpose, and thus catch the raiyat at a disadvantage which 
it becomes almost impossible for the latter to overcome. The Civil Courts cannot go beyond the 
evidence on record and cannot see their way to reject evidence not disproved and so they are left no 
option hut to decide against the tenant. 

Appended will he found a list (Appendix I) giving instances of cases instituted against the raiyats 
who got their produce rent commuted at the time of attestation. The allegation of the tenants as to 
the truth or falsity of the cases has been noted in the list against tlio.se cases about which the tenant 
concerned appeared before me to make a statement. It will be found that in mauza Pakurta, revenue 
survey No, 746, the elaim of the landlords for 1309 has in most cases been alleged to be false, while the 
claim for 1311 made in the same suit has generally been admitted to he true. Though these cases have 
been decreed in full by Civil Courts, I am inclined to suspect that there has been miscarriage of justice 
in some of these cases. Why should the tenant admit before me his liabilitv for 1311 and plead payment 
for 1309 concerning a oase already decreed ? If he meant to state a falsehood he might have pleaded 
payment of the entire claim. My suspicion about the falsity of the cases has been confirmed by the 
wide notoriety of the Sarbajans of Bakal, who are the landlords of Pakurta. Not only the tenants 
concerned, but also tenants of other mauza s in the vicinity, as well as landlords residing' in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, spoke very disparagingly of the Sarbajnas of Bakal. They are reported to be quite 
unscrupulous as to the methods they adopt for chastising their tenants, having recourse to any means 
however despicable, in order to punish a tenant who would unluckily happen to offend them in any wav’ 
It is no wonder that landlords of this type should file false rent suits or false suits on forged money 
bonds in order to bring the tenants down to their knees. The Poddars of Medakul, who are landlords 
in mauza Donarkandi, revenue survey No. 685 have a similar bad reputation. I am told that in 
consequence of certain criminal proceedings between these landlords and their tenants in mauza Donar¬ 
kandi, the former have been hound down under section 107. Criminal Procedure Code, to keep the peace 
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for one year. The Guptas of Fullasri, who are landlords in mauza Barapakia, revenue survey No. 758, 
have al so been unfavourably reported on. The eases instituted by these landlords have mostly been 
represe ited to be false by the tenants, and the sincerity of the manner with which some of these tenants 
disclosed their grievances to me, inclined me to believe that they were speaking truly. 

At the same time it should be noted that many tenants spoke palpable falsehoods in the matter of 
their arrears. A few days before I commenced the trial of commutation cases as special officer, a senior 
Peshkar, Munshi Nazumaddi, was sent over by the Settlement Officer to Gournadi to collect the names 
of the raiyats who wanted commutation and to enquire into some petitions filed by the raiyats of 
Gournadi complaining about bad treatment from their landlords. Many raiyats, who admitted before 
the Peshkar to have been in arrears since attestation, denied the fact before me and pleaded payment 
up to date. Apparently they were afraid to admit their arrears before me lest the admissions be used 
against them subsequently in rent suits in Civil Courts. 

I examined the tenants who appeared before me very closely, observed their demeanour very 
minutely and weighed their statements very oarefullv. Whatever the liabilities of the tenants might 
have been before 1312 B. S., that is to say, before attestation, there can be no doubt that almost allof 
those who got their produce rents commuted at attestation did not pay any rent to their landlords 
after attestation, i.e.., since 1312. Believing that the landlords were legally bound to accept the money 
rent fixed by the Settlement Officers, they offered the. aforesaid money rent to their landlords, while 
the latter declined to accept the money rent and sued the tenants in the Civil Courts for old produce 
rents. My strong conviction is that rent suits for arrears of produce rents after 1312, against those 
who got their produce rents commuted at attestation, are generally true. 

I think I should add a short note regarding tile petitions received by the Settlement Officer from 
the raiyats of Gournadi. The whole file, as it was made over to me by Munshi Nazumaddi, was found 
to contain altogether 108 petitions. Of these, 64 petitions (file X) relate to commutations made at 
attestation and the remaining 44 (file Y) have no connection with the commutations made at attesta¬ 
tion The applicants not having been able to give the number of the rent suits in every case, it could 
not be ascertained from the Civil Courts whether the rent suits complained of in the petitions in (file X) 
were actually filed and ivbat was their result. The Civil Courts consider it a trouble and inconvenience 
to allow our men to hunt through their registers and records in the dark, but if the case number and 
name of the court could be given they might bo inclined to help us in obtaining the details of the 
cases, as it would then be easy for thorn to find the cases out. 

'Those tenants who got their produce rent commuted at attestation and against whom rent Suita 
were instituted by their landlords were asked by general notices and beat of drums to come up again, 
if they liked, to commute and to speak about the circumstances of the rent suits instituted against 
them.’ But a few only appeared in response to the call, and I have taken down their statements about 
the rent suits. As regards those who did not appear before me I have reproduced their cases from the 
report of Munshi Nazumaddi. 

It was ascertained from the record-of-rights that in Gournadi commutation orders were passed in 
respect of 915 tenancies at the time of attestation, This figure, however, could not be accurate, as in 
many instances commutations were ordered without entering the cases in the dispute list. Besides the 
915 cases counted in the office by referring to the record-of-rights, about 30 more cases came to my 
notice in the course of ny special work. The total number of commutations allowed at the time of 
attestation in thana Gournadi may roughly be estimated at 1,000 in round figures. Out of those, rent 
suits have been instituted, as far as could be ascertained, against 207 raiyats, involving 215 tenancies, 
the number of suits having been found to bo 225. The result of these 225 suits, as ascertained from the 
tenants, is roughly giver, below ; — 

Withdrawn ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Struck off ... ... .i. ... ... 2 

Price of produce rent decreed ... ... ... ... 206 4 

Cash rent decreed, it having been held that tho rent payable was not rTotal number of cases 

produce but cash ... ... ... ... 3 ) decreed 209. 

Pending at the time of the enquiry ... ... ... 10 


Total ... 225 


As the information about these suits have been gathered mainly from the raiyats, it is impossible, 
without active help of Civil Courts, to say that the cases listed have really been filed or have really 
terminated in the manner represented by the tenants. In most of the cases decreed, the tenants plead 
that they- have paid oft various amounts amicably in satisfaction of the decree, but as they cannot 
show ally receipt for the amounts, it is difficult to place any reliance on their allegations about payments. 
Prom the statements made by the tenants it appears that about a third part of the decrees have not 
yet been executed by the landlords who are, however, threatening the tenants concerned with execution 
and sale unless they execute kabuliats and bind themselves to pay produce rent for ever. In conse¬ 
quence of executions taken, 16 tenancies have already’ been sold oft and three raiyats have been forced, 
without taking execution, to surrender their holdings, and there is no knowing how many more will 
lose their land in execution of decrees or by forced surrender hereafter. (For details of the' cases, vide 
Appendix I.) 

Out of those against whom there have been no rent suits, more than 300 tenants have admitted 
that they have paid no rent since attestation, the reason boing that they offered the money rent fixed 
by the Settlement Officer, winch the landlords refused to accept and so they could not make payments. 
About the same number of tenants pleaded that they have been paying produce rent even after 
commutation for fear of offending their landlords, but scarcely any of them could show any receipt or 
ilukhila far the produce they say they have paid. I believe that many of these latter group of tenants 
made false statements on the subject of payment, though there can be no doubt that many of them have 
really paid produce rent overawed by strong measures taken by the landlords. I am not giving a list of 
those tenants w-ho got their produce rent commuted at the time of attestion but against whom there 
have been rent suits. A list of such tenants was already prepared in Bengali by Peshkar Nazumaddi 
Munshi after local enquiry (vide list in his book II), which may bo referred to, if necessary. I checked 
his list in many cases and found mat it was carefully prepared. 

Those tenants against whom rent suits have not been filed have been persecuted in other ways. A 
few examples of oppression reported by such tenants are also given. 

Some 11 tenants complained that their landlords sued them for money bonds which were false. 
Two instances of forcible eviction and 11 instances of forcible seizure and carrying away of crops on tho 
refusal of the tenants to pay produce rent were brought to notice. Two tenants, it was reported, were 
compelled to surrender, two were forced to execute false money bonds, and yet another two were 
forced to execute dhan kara.-i kubuliats after commutation at attestation. A list of these sufferers 
will be found at the end of the report (vide Appendices II to VII). 

A few landlords, for example the Samaddars of Bagdha (w’ho have lands in mauza Bagdha, revenue 
survey No. 156 and mauza Ambola, revenue survey No. 154) have been reported to have accepted the 
commuted rent fixed by the Settlement Department, blit the raiyats cannot show any dakhila or 
receipt for the money rent they say they p id, and the landlords also do not admit that they received 
money rent. After liearing the tenants and some of the landlords. I have come to the conclusion that 
some co-sharers of these landlords actually received their share of the money rent from manv of the 
tenants, but did not give any receipt therefor. 
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There is not the least doubt that the greater portion of the tenants who got their produce rent 
commuted at the time of attestation have suffered will in every probability have to suffer great hard¬ 
ships by reason of the mistakes committed by the Settlement Department. But it is very difficult 
successfully to find out which tenants have actually been injured and the extent of their injury. Many 
tenants have not yet actually suffered any loss, but they have every risk of sustaining an injury at any 
moment the landlords sue they for their admitted arrears, while those that will stick to their allegiance 
to the landlords may not suffer any injury at all. Under these circumstances the solution of the ques¬ 
tion of awarding compensation to the tenants who commuted their produce rents at the time of 
attestation is bound to be a very difficult one, unless it is decided to award compensation to every such 
tenant, whether he may or may "not yet have suffered any pecuniary loss by reason of the commutation. 

In conclusion, I beg to add that many of the tenants, whoso produce rents I have recently com¬ 
muted as Special Officer, will certainly be persecuted by their landlords in all conceivable ways. They 
will incur the gravest displeasure of their landlords, and if they do not ultimately succumb to the 
persecutions, they will at least not be able to enjoy the land in peace. In order, therefore, to afford 
protection to these raiyats it were better if Government could be moved to instruct both Civil and 
Criminal Courts to proceed with special caution and circumspection in dealing with cases between such 
landlords and tenants, directly or indirectly. 


XX. 

No, 25-372 T., dated Camp Rajshahi, the 5th February 1909. 

From—N. 11. Beatson Bell, Esq., c.i.e., i.c.s., Director of the Department 
of Land Records, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

To—The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

With reference to your letter No. 397 S. & S.—G., dated the 23rd November 1908, 
on the subject of vent suits in connection with the commutation proceedings in 
Bakarganj Settlement, I have the honour to forward a copy of Mr. Jack’s letter No. 938, 
dated the 20th January 1909, together with the original enclosures of that letter. The 
report of Babu Radha Krishna Goswami is full and interesting. Although it cannot 
be said that sufficient materials have been collected for bringing the matter, as was 
suggested by Mr. Jack in his letter of 12th December 1907, to the notice of the Hon’ble 
Judges of the High Court, there can be no doubt that a good many tenants have been 
ruined because the Settlement Department, acting upon legal advice, commuted their 
rents at the wrong time. I would suggest that a sum of Rs. 1,000 should be placed in 
the hands of the Settlement Officer for the payment of compensation in a few of the 
hardest and best-authenticated cases. 
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APPENDIX H. 

IN THE COURT OF THE SETTLEMENT OFFICES, BAKARGANJ. 

The Secretary of State for India 

versus 

Kalikhisio Thak.uk and others. 

Ob jections under Section 103 A of the Tenancy Act, 

The question before me is the ownership of rivers. It is a question which has exeroised 
the ingenuity of lawyers in all countries and all ages. As the district of Bakarg&nj is 
covered with a network of livers which constantly ohange their position like the reflections 
in a kaleidoscope, it was evident from the first that this question would arise in a complicated 
form in the corn so of the Survey and Settlement of the distriot The district is being taken up 
block by block, each block consisting of several thanas. The first block is made up of thanas 
Barisal, Nalchiuti, Bakarganj and tSaupbul. The survey of this block has been completed and 
the reoords have been attested and published in draft. This is the time for filing “ objections ” 
against any entry which has been made in the record. The Colioctor of the Distriot, aoting 
on behalf of the Secretary of State in Council, ha* filed four objections, one relating to eaoh 
of the surveyed thanas. In each objection the Colioctor gives a list of somo of the largest 
rivers iu the thana and requests that “ Government ho recorded as owner of the rivers and 
dons mentioned above and any other rivers, dons or khals whioh according to the present survey 
are in the opinion of the Court, navigable streams.” As a more suitable opportunity is 
unlikely to arise for coming to a general decision upon this vexed question, I have caused 
notices to be sent to all pargana-zamindars of the dietiict, not only to those of the four 
thanas above mentioned, but also to those of the remaining than.-s Any decision which I 
now arrive at will be embodied in the Settlement Rules and will be followed throughout the 
operation. It vyas, therefore, desirable that the general body of zamindars should be fully 
apprised of the present, proceedings. The case ou behalf of Government has been laid before 
me by Babu Chandmohan Chatterji and the case on behalf of the zainindais by Babu Dina 
Bandhu Sen and Babu Rujani Kanta Das. 1 have been able to arrive at certain general 
principles whioh should guide the officers of this department when dealing with rivers in any 
part of the distriot. The Collector on the one hand and private zamindars on the other hand 
are of oourse free to bring forward from time to time speoitio claims in regard to speoifio 
rivers, provided that these claim* are based upon peculiar ciroumstanoes whioh have not been 
dealt with iu the present proceedings. 

2. It is a reoognized principle of law in all countries that the State has oertain definite 
rights in legard to rivers. It is laid down in the Roman Daw that “ all rivers and portB are 
public,” blunnna autem omnia et portus publica sunt. (Justinian li—l—2.) This very 
sweeping dootrine is slightly modified by Ulpian, who points out that there is a distinction 
between rivers \flumina) ana rivulets (rivi). The latter are not the property of the State. 
Even in regard to rivers (fhunina), Ulpian limits the title of the State to those whioh are 
>. perennial ” an distinguished from those whioh are “ torrential.” Dot our present purpose it 
is weH to note that in the Roman Law ull jlumina pareunia are the property of the State irres¬ 
pective of any consideration of tidulity or navigability. In England on ihe other hand all 
pereuuial rivers are not the property of the Crown, but only those which are tidal and navi¬ 
gable. In the case of Setll v. Duke of Devons '’ire (8 App. Oas. 135, 157) it was laid down 
that 'he ri • bt of the Sovereign exists in every navigable river wkero tho sea ebbs and flows. 
Every suoh river is a Royal river and the fishery of it is a Royal fishery and belongs to the 
Queen by her prerogative.” The law of Scotland would appear to be identical in this respect 
with the law of England; see the case of Orr Eniny v. C< Iquhoun (2 App. Cas. 839, H6-t). In 
France on the other hand tho Roman Law is followed more closely. The question of tidality 
is eliminated and the only question is navigability. All French rivers whioh are “flottables” 
are the property of the State. Iu America the situation is interesting. The States which 
have comparatively small rivers allow private persons to own the beds of navigable rivers 
above the poiut to whioh the tide reaches; but the States through whioh tho Mississippi 
aud other large rivers flow exolude the claims of private owners from the whole navigable 
portion of the river. Tbe Mississippi is navigable for many hundred miles about tho tidal 

point.. India would appear to be identical with the law of France and with the 

law of the Mississippi States in America. In India the Crown is the owner of all navigable 
rivers whether they are or are not tidal. The statutory law on the subject is fonud in Regu< 
lation'xi of 1825.’ 'This Regulation divides rivers into two main classes (1) rivers which 
are " large and navigable ” and (2) rivers which are “ small and shallow.” Tho Enactment 
assumes that the former are prima facie the property of the State,aud that the latter are 
piimd Jam the property of individuals. There is no mention of tides in the whole Regula¬ 
tion. Along with Regulation XI of 1825 we must read Regulation I of 1793 which em¬ 
bodies in the form of law the proclamation issued by Lord Cornwallis on the eve of the 
Permanent Settlement. The proclamation, whioh is a lengthy and elaborate documen', is 
entirely silent on ti.o subjeot of rivers. Erom this it is evident that the Governor-General 
iu Council had no intention of assigning to the newly created “ proprietors” those rights in 
rivers whioh the common iaw of all natrons recognises as vesting in the’Stafce. Whether Abe 

u u 
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rights of the State in rivers were to coiuoide with those in England, or with those in Rome, 
or with the fid media adopted by France and the Mississippi States remained undetermined 
until the appearance of Regulation XI of 11*25. That Regulation decided the point. Th s 
view of the law is authoritatively laid down by the Privy Council iu the case of Nagendra 
Chandra Ghose v, Mahomed Bsof (10 B. L. R,, 4i6), in which it was held that in ludii a 
navigable riveT which has ceased to be tidal is on the same footing as a tidal rivir. In the 
recent Privy Council ease of Jagadindra Nath Roy v. Secretory of State tor India it is simi¬ 
larly held that all “ publio navigable rivers ” are presumed to be outside the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment (1„ L R. Gal. XXX—291.) We therefore arrive at the conclusion that all the 
navigable rivers of Bengal, whether tidal or non-tidal, were excluded from the Permanent 
Settlement. They remained, to use the expression adopted in ti e <ase of fopiz v Madun 
Mohan Ti-akw (13 Moore’s Indian Appeal, 467), part of the “publio domain." As far as 
this district is concerned, it is well f»r piivate owners that tidnlity oan constitute no basis for 
a claim on behalf of Government. The district is out up with tidal creeks in every direction. 
The ditch which separates my compound from the oompound of my neighbour is a tidal 
ditoh. The water rises and falls in it twioe a day. 

4. If the rivers had remained as Lord Ccmwallis found them, the situation would now 
be comparatively simple. This is exactly what the rivers declined to do. They immediately 
began to shift their position and have been doing fo ever sinoe. As far as this district is 
conoerued, it is probable that most, of the present navigable rivers lie geographically in posi¬ 
tions which were oooupied either wholly or partly by solid land at the lime of the Permanent 
Settlement: while on the other hand most of the navigable channels as they existed in 1793 
(that is to say, the “ publio domain ” reserved by Lord Cornwallis) are now either wholly or 
partly solid land enjoyed by private owners or by new tenants under Government. 1 need 
not discuss here the law of alluvion, diluvioti, and reformation in situ. These are questions 
whioh arise in connection with the reeord-of-rights in alluvial formations. I am immediately 
oonoerned with the converse question—how are we to deal with the existing navigable rivers ? 
In nearly every esse they flow either wholly or partly over land whioh Lort Cornwallis 
declared to he the private property of individuals. By fhe law of Rome no difficulty would 
have arisen. T'he existing bed of the river would be the property of the State even though 
the river had broken away for itself through the middle of some private laud. Justinian 
says— Now*< autern alveus tjus juris esse incipit cujus et ipsurn flumen, id cH pub/icus ” (II—I— 
323.) The unfortunate Roman owner however regained his title when the river left liis land 
and moved on elsewhere. This would appear to be also the law in America. It is not how¬ 
ever so in England, nor iu India. Lord Hale has laid down in bis “De Jure Maris” (page 15) 
that in oases of this sort, so loug as the subject can point out the geographical position of 
his submerged land, “the subject doth not lose his property.” Thisdootrine was followed in 
regard to India in the famous case of Lopes v. Madnn Mohan Ttwkur already quoted. If a 
proprietor keeps open his claim by paying Government revenue he still eon'inues to be the 
legal owner of his entire estate, inducting any portion which happens to be situated at present 
at the bottom of a navigable river. In general practice, a proprietor refrains from applying for 
a reduction of land revenue on the ground of diluvion. He prefers to pay the entire amount 
so long as his estate as a whole is not a losing oonoem. On tho other hand, Government 
has been assessing revenue upou new formations of land. The result of the parallel 
courses adopted by the proprietors and by Government is obvious. The revenue has beeu 
gradually expanding and the “public domain” has been giadually contracting, To 
use a homely metaphor: Government has been gradually eating its cake and cannot 
therefore have it. How much of the cake remains is a difficult question to decide. 

5. We have now arrived at a perfectly definite conclusion regarding the existing 
navigable rivers of the diftriot: Insofar as the existing navignble rivers occupy the same 
peogiaphioal position as they occupied in 1793, they are still part of the publio domain 
and are tho property of the Grown ; in so far as they now flow over what was laud in 1793, 
they are legally private property, t rovided that iand revenue is still being pr.id. We 
have reached this conclusion without any reference to the question of “ Thakbust” and 
revenue-survey maps. These maps are not in fact an essential element of the problem, 
any more than a milestone is an essential element of a journey. 'J he Permanent Setllemei t 
was not made on the basis of any map. It is true that Major denuell published an 
“ Atlas of Bengal” in 1780, the individual sheets of which benr dates shortly before 1780. 
Tue atlas does not of course show estates, and although it is a highly meritorious work, it 
cannot be held to be authoritive in questions of title (see the judgment, of the High Court in 
the case of Kali Kristo Tnnkur v. Secretary of State, dated 2 1 -6-98—unreported). It was 
not till more than half a century after the Permanent Settlement that the Revenue Survey 
of Beugal was undertaken. 1 he face of the country had meanwhile considerably changed. 
The Revenue Survey was preceded by a non-professional demarcation survey, in the course 
of whioh “Thakbust” maps were prepared for each mauzt. The ihikbust maps are ou 
the scale of 16 inches to the miie and show the boundaries of estates as well as trie boundaries 
of Maussas. The Revenue Survsy maps are on the scale of 4 inches to the mile and show 
only the boundaries of Mauzas without showing the b> undaries of estates. The Revenue 
Survey maps are purely geographical, The Thakbust maps protess to be also a rough 
reoord-of-rights, but only iu so far as possession is concerned. (8ee Nabo Kumar has v. 
Qobinda C>tandra Roy, 9 Cal. L. R ,309, and m-ny .-imilar deoisions. > It is, however, a ourious 
faot in this district that in r gavd to navigable rivers no fixed prinoii le has been observed. 
Some navigable rivers are shown in the Thakbust maps as part of the “ public domain, ’ 
soipe are included wholly within the estate on this bank, some wholly within the estate 



on that bank, and some are divided between the two riparian estates. The possession of all 
these navigab'e rivi rs was undoubtedly then as now merely theoretical. These rivers were 
then as now highways of coaimeroe used by the publio at large. I take it that the maxim 
Od.mn et mhonestn non aunt in lege premtnenda ” applies even to Thakbust amius. We must 
therefore presume that wheu the amiu has shown a large navigable river as part of an 
adjoining estate, he has done so either as a matter of survey convenience or from a 
bond tide belief (the grounds ol whioh have not been disclosed) that the navigable river as 
found by him was on a geographical site oooupiel at the time of the Permanent Settlement 
by the dry land of this particular estate. If the former has been the motive of the amin, 
his action can obviously have no bearing npon any question cf title ; if the latter has been 
his motive, he lias clearly exoeeded his functions. The faot that a Thakbust amin has shown a 
particular navigable river as part of an adjoining estate or estates may therefore be altogether 
eliminated from our consideration. In this connection the case of Jagadiudra Nath Ray 
v. Secretary of State /or India quoted above is very much to the point. It was held in that 
case that the fact of a public navigable river having b. on shown in ti e Thakbust maps as part 
of a riparian estate did not even throw upon the Lr >wn the onus of proving that what was 
a navigable river at the time of the Thakbust map was a navigable river at the time of 
the Permanent Sett e cent. Tiie onus of proving that a ohauge has taken place since the 
Permanent Settlement is initially npon the party who asserts that there has been a ohange. 
A zamin tar cannot gei; ride of the onus by showing that a Thakbust amin treated a navigable 
river as if it were private property. < >n the other hand, it must not be taken to be the law 
that a Thakbust map is of no probative value. When the amin has confined himself to his 
proper functions aud has shown a particular site to be oooupied by land and has duly 
noted that the land in question is possessed by the proprietor of a certain estate, this entry, 
although not conclusive has oonri ierable probative value. If this particular Bite 
is found in the \ resent survey to be covered by a navigable river and if the proprietor 
has taken no abatement of land revenue, I should be inclined to hold in any proceeding 
between the Crown and thit proprietor that the burden of showing that this site was part of 
a navigable river in 1793 now rested upon the Crown. 1 

6. I must next decide how to apply the law to the preparation of the present reoord-of« 
rights. It would be obviously wrong to reoord in the first instance that any navigable river, 
as it now exists, is the property of a private individual, as the legal presumption is initially 
otherwise. On the otner baud, there are grave objections against recording the Grown, 
without preliminary enquiry, as the owner of every existing navigable river. There hs a 
technioul legal presumption that every suoh entry would be oorrect. But in point of fact 
nearly evuy such entry would be wholly or partially wrong. The zamindars of this 
district are often rich and always litigious If all the existing navigable rivers were 
reoorded hy me as Crown property, the Collector would be compelled to fight his way inch 
by inch along the navigable rivers of the district. Where he was confronted by what I 
may call a “ water tbak ” he would probably gain his point by virtue of the undisturbed 
presumption in his favour; where he was confronted by a “land thak ” the sh oe would be 
ou the other foot and the zamiudar would probably gain the day. In any case there wouid 
he a crop of troublesome and expensive litigation under seotiou J06. If suoh a prooeeding 
would ensure u lasting benefit to the “ peaoe, ordsr and good government ” of the district, 

I should not hesitate to adopt it. But there are reasons for thinking that any entry 
regarding the -ownership of a navigable river which eventually found its way into the 
reooru-of rights aft r ail this turmoil would bo of rather doubtful validity. Under section 102 
of the Tenancy Aot a revenue officer is authorised to rhoord the name of each tenant, the 
name of eaok tenant’s landlord and the laud whioh eaoh tenantholds. There is obviously no 
“ tenant ’ and no “lin.ilord” in a navigable river, for the terms “ tenant ” and “ landlord” 
are strictly defined in the Act and have no application to suoh an eutitv as a navigable river. 
The Act has, however, been amended so as to authorize a reoord of “ oooupants ” or 
“occupiers” ^oto terms ooonr) in addition to laudlords and tenants “ Occupant ” and 
“ ocoupier ” are nowhere defined in the Aot, but I do not think it would be wrong to hold 
that the general publio is the legal “ oooupant ” or “ oooupier ” of a navigable highway. 
It would probably be an undue straining of terms to maintain that the proprietor of the 
river-bed, whether he be a private person or the Oiown, is in constructive “ occupation ” 
of the same. It is a ourious faot that there is no mention of “ proprietors ” in section 102. 
The section is however not intended to be exhaustive ; it speoially authorizes Government to 
direot that o her particulars besides those mentioned iu the ssotion shall be reoorded. In 
the present settlement we have been authorized to reoord * the name of enoh proprietor with 
the character and extent of his interest.” (Notification No. 1959 T.— K. dated 2nd October 
1900.) Beading this along with the provisions regarding the reoord of “ oooupiers,” wo 
should probably be making a legal entry if we entered oertaiu non-agrioultural soil, suoh 
as the bed of a navigable river, as “ the property of A.B., in the ooouoation of the general 
publio.” The poi.it is however, by no means free from difficulty, and I am aware that 
competent legal authorities have hold that “ land ” in Chapter X of the Tenancy Aot oannot 
inolude non-agrioultural soil of anv sort and that, as wo nave been authorized to prepare a 
reoord of the “ lands ” of the distriot, any entry which we may make regarding nou- 
agrioultural soil, suoh as the bed of a river, is of no legal validity. On the whole, con¬ 
sidering the influx of litigation which will be provoked and the possible fruitles-mess of 
that litigation, I have decided to adopt a middle oourse in the matter of navigable rivers. 
Every navigab'e river will appear for convenience in toe pape.s of some mauza. It will be 
plaoed in a serial khatian in whioh the entries ior proprietor, e-tato,qiargana, and landlord 
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will remain entirely blank. In the column where possessors are generally recorded 
there will simply be the words “ Such and such navigable river ; on'side the record.” The 
navigable rive:s which are so wide that the two banks oannofc be shown in the map of 
any mauza will be specially dealt with, hut neither iu their case will any entry of ownership 
be attempted. 

7. Nothing in the above remarks should be taken as applying to the Sundarbans. 
By Regulation 111 of 1828, it is declared that “ the uninhabited tract known by the name 
of the Sundarbans has ever been and is hereby declared still to he the property of the State : 
the same not having been alienated or assigned to zaraindars or included in any of the 
arrangements for the PeimaneDt Settlement, it shall therefore be competent for the Governor 
Geneial in Council to make as heretofore grants, assignments and leases of any paits of 
the said Sundarbans ” (Section 13 — i.) The some Regulation enacts that " the boundary 
of the Sundarbans jungle shall be laid down by accurate survey, as determined on the 
spot by the Commissioner of the Sundarbans ” (Section 13—ii.) This was aotually 
carried out in 1829 — - 0 by Mr. Dampier, the Commissioner of the Sundarbans, assisted by 
Lieutenant Hodges of the Survey Department. South of the line known as the “ Dampitr- 
Hodgea line ” Government is the sole piopiietor both of land and water and should 
invariably be so recorded. 1 may note in passing that the “ Dampier-llodges ” line is not 
to be confused with certain administrative lines shown on various maps as the “ Sundarban 
line ” for the time being. 

8. Up to this point I have not disoussed the meaning of the word “navigable.” I have 
endeavoured to obtain elucidation from the representatives of the Crown and the represent¬ 
atives of the zamindais, as well as from Regulations, rulings and worts of reference. Two 
classes of definition have been brought forward. One olass is worded as follows—“A 
navigable liver is a river which is navigable.” The other class shuns tautology and lays 
down the maxim “ A navigable river is a river whioh is as wide as a piece of string and 
as deep as a hole in the ground.” I cannot say that I have found either olass of definition 
helpful. Perhaps the nearest approach to exaotitude is made by Ulpian, the Roman Jurist. 
He includes among navigable rivers any river a'ong which rafts can pass “because rafts are 
often very useful.”’ If Ulpian had lived in Bakaiganj he would probably have modified his 
definition. Rafts and dingls ply in exiguous creeks throughout the d strict, and any 
definition based upon their passage would inorease the “ public domain ” of the Crown to an 
extent never contemplated. To arrive at a working definition, we must give up generalities 
and come to figures We must either say that all rivers aie navigable which allow the 
pasgage of boats of so many tons burden at all turns of the year and at all states of the 
tide ; or we must say that all rivers of certain dimensions are presumod to be navigable. 
U he former plan would be difficult to carry out in praotice ; and although the hitter plan 
presents difficulties in regard to depth, it is feasible in regard to width. 1he Survey Depart¬ 
ment divides rivers into two classes—(1) these whioh are 8 chains or lesB in width, and 
(2) those wi ich are more than 3 chains in width. In the former class a traverse line is 
taken aloDg one bank and in the latter olass along both banks. Three chains equal 66 yards. 
I do not think we can do better than adopt this criterion. Let all rivers which are more 
than 66 yards in width be classed as “ navigable” and dealt with according to the instruc¬ 
tions contained in paragraph 6. Let necessary changes be made in the reoord wherever 
required. T shall ask the furve.v olfioer to prepare a congreg ted map of each thana, 
colouring in red all the rivers which are more than 66 yards wide. The average width should 
be taken into consideration. 

9. In regard to rivers which are not “navigable,” the practice hitherto adopted will be 
maintained. The 'ihakbust map may be taken as the criterion until the contrary is shown ; 
that is to say, the existing bed of the river will in the first instance he shown as appertain¬ 
ing to the mauza or mauzas to which the river at the time of the thnk was shown to apper¬ 
tain, even though the existing river be not now in exactly the same geographical position as 
the river at the time of the thak. Any proprietor who is dissatisfied can institute a case 
under sectioa 106, when the matter will be thoroughly enquired into. It is likely that this 
course will create less friction between proprietors than any attempt to follow the doctrine 
of common law whioh bisects the boundary channel and allows each riparian owner to 
exercise domini"n. ad medium filum alvei. 

10. 'J he question of fisheries is often mixed up with the question of ownership of river¬ 
beds. u he two questions are really quite distinct. I do not think that revenue officers 
acting under Chapter X of the Tenancy Act have any direct concern with fisheries. It 
would appear from section 193 that the provisions of the Act relating to rent-suits are 
applicable “ as far as may be to fisheries. J here is no corresponding section in regard to 
Chapter X. At the most, a fishery may he noted in the remaiks column as an easement. 
How far this will have any legal effect is doubtful in view of the ruling contained iD 
1. L R. Cal , XXVI1, 364 Fishing rights are however of great importance to the village 
community and should be duly mentioned in the “ Mauza Notes,” as contemplated by the 
Board of Revenue. 

11. It only remains to add that throughout this proceeding tho term “proprietor” 
includes Government in the case of khas mahals. Government is also the sole zamindar 
of the pargana of Buzurg Umedpur. 


Barisal, 

The &th September 1903. 


B. Bell, 
Settlement Officer, 



APPENDIX J, 


Government estates lor which re-settlement of land revenue was made during 
the district operations. 

PART I. 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber. 

Tftiui 

number. 

Thana. 

Area. 

Previniia 

revenue. 

Ultimate revenue 
after re-settlement 

Pbi 

From 

1IOD— 

To 

1 

i 2 

3 

4 

0 

8 

7 

8 







as. a. 

P. 

B.0, A. 

P. 



l 

1437 

PatuikbSli, B»kar*anj, 

Nal- 

474*80 

2,139 8 

m 

2,749 3 

0 

1907 

1922 



oh ill. 










& 

1447 

Putu&khali 

... 


47*01 

119 0 

0 

181 1 

0 

1907 

1922 

3 

1475 

NelctiHi 



5*43 

8 10 

0 

14 12 

0 

1007 

1922 

4 

.546 

Puma-th&H 



22*28 

96 4 

3 

70 6 

0 

1911 

1820 

6 

172 

Mehend Kan] 



4*i»l> 

17 U 

9 

30 7 

0 

1910 

1925 

0 

2002 

Patn&khaU 



24*29 

48 » 

3 

82 0 

0 

1910 

1025 

7 

2'.) 06 

Bauplial ... 



879*00 

863 0 

0 

1.094 0 

0 

1007 

1924 

8 

2822 

MehoniljtfHij and 

Bhola ... 

4*36 

12 1 

9 

20 14 

0 

li 08 

1923 

0 

2032 

Mehendijcnnj 



•M3 

2 6 

3 

3 3 

0 

1909 

1924 

10 

2P9L 

Ditto 



a-8» 

7 o 

0 

18 10 

0 

1909 

1921 

11 

3189 

Ditt* 



14*96 

110 0 

3 

71 12 

0 

1008 

1623 

12 

3935 

Ditto 

,,, 


4-41 

13 13 

3 

29 9 

0 

1008 

1023 

13 

4632 

Amtuli 

... 


2,528*92 

2,833 0 

0 

4,103 0 

0 

1909 

1921 

14 

«:i8 

Do. 



4.374*83 

6.127 0 

0 

7,098 0 

0 

19.0 

1026 

16 

4 30 

GolSchipa ... 



12,4(15*92 

9.421 0 

0 

14,625 M 

0 

1012 

1027 

in 

4540 

Xmtali 



4,838* fift 

2,172 0 

0 

13,701 15 

0 

1910 

1925 

17 

4541 

1)0. 

... 


1.619*60 

1,169 0 

6 

3,427 0 

0 

1010 

1026 

18 

4543 

Do. 

... 



3,837 0 

0 

9,687 0 

0 

1010 

10.5 

ltf 

4544 

1)0. 

... 


1,488- MJ 

771 0 

0 

2,207 0 

0 

1910 

192S 

20 

4545 

l>o. 



3 09*1-78 

2,419 0 

0 

6,826 0 

0 

1910 

1»25 

21 

*548 

1*0. 

... 


830*83 

264 0 

0 

613 0 

0 

1008 

1)24 

*2 

4549 

Do. 


... 

292*49 

211 0 

0 

631 H 

0 

11107 

19*2 

23 

4560 

!»0. 



0,6:10*05 

12,804 8 

6 

26,848 11 

0 

10:0 

18,0 

24 

4552 

PatuSkhKli ... 



8,888*27 

6,328 0 

0 

8,509 0 

0 

1914 

1927 

25 

456U 

Ditto 



313*25 

676 0 

0 

1.054 0 

0 

1011 

1926 

26 

46(il 

Ditto 



lfl**02 

122 0 

0 

386 0 

0 

1908 

1923 

27 

4582 

Ditto 



801*83 

304 0 

0 

518 0 

0 

18 2 

1927 

2d 

4.i«3 

Ditto 

... 


)7J*77 

m o 

0 

680 0 

0 

1912 

1927 

29 

4564 

Ditto 

... 


40*30 

90 0 

0 

179 o 

0 

1914 

1927 

30 

4688 

Ditto 

... 

... 

73*78 

131 0 

0 

230 0 

0 

1012 

1927 

31 

46(57 

Ditto 



130*65 

210 0 

0 

396 0 

0 

1012 

1927 

32 

4588 

Ditto 


... 

70*28 

82 0 

0 

308 8 

0 

1908 

1923 

33 

4669 

Ditto 



114*64 

211 0 

0 

820 0 

0 

19|2 

1027 


4673 

Malbaiia ... 




6,770 9 

0 

10,311 5 

0 

1910 

19215 

36 

4580 

Amtali 



4,123*07 

862 4 

6 

1,534 « 

0 

1810 

1025 

36 

45H1 

no. 



*,921-97 

624 5 

6 

760 8 

0 

1910 

1026 

37 

4583 

Do. 

... 


6,088*19 

778 1 

2 

1,674 8 

0 

1010 

1025 

as 

4593 

Mebemlitfaoj ... 



493-88 

1,541 0 

7 

1.684 7 

0 

1008 

1923 

3 J 

4596 

Ditto 



631*39 

1,301 7 

3 

1,636 0 

0 

19(8 

1023 

40 

4600 

Amtah 

... 


8,649*0.) 

1,645 0 

0 

3,58a i 

0 

1909 

19-4 

41 

46i>3 

Do. 


... 

2.402,48 

3 060 0 

0 

4,660 0 

0 

1810 

1040 

42 

4607 

OolaehipS 


... 

25,296*43 

16.7H 0 

0 

31,204 0 

0 

1012 

1027 

i3 

4609 

Amtali 



lo,40l*48 

4,<)fi0 0 

0 

8,(131 0 

0 

1900 

1944 

44 

4038 

BjtriHiil 

... 


293*60 

1,072 0 

0 

1,854 0 

0 

1907 

1928 

45 

4639 

Do. 

... 

... 

686*10 

2,848 11 

9 

2,i;i a a 

0 

1907 

1922 

40 

4640 

Do. 


... 

551*64 

1,307 0 

0 

3,123 0 

0 

1907 

1922 

*7 

40*3 

P>iUiakbili 



1,391*45 

8,2“6 0 

0 

4,91+ 0 

0 

1911 

19*6 

48 

4644 

Amtili ... 


.. 

1,132*38 

2.683 0 

0 

4,100 0 

0 

1011 

1926 

49 

4040 

PatuakbSb 


... 

970*85 

2,365 0 

0 

8,285 0 

0 

1011 

1926 

60 

4652 

Mchen liganj ... 



16*72 

90 0 

0 

69 14 

0 

1907 

1022 

51 

4G57 

Bari 6,1 ... 



231 ♦ '> 4 

1,317 16 

6 

1,417 0 

0 

1007 

1922 

52 

4690 

PatuSKhib 



847*13 

1,257 0 

0 

1,773 0 

0 

1911 

1926 

63 

4693 

Golft'bipS 

... 

... 

134*27 

382 6 

0 

868 10 

0 

1007 

1922 

64 

4-94 

PHtuSkbSli 



609*17 

1,276 0 

0 

1.720 0 

0 

1011 

1926 

65 

4710 

Pirrjpur 



-72 

2 0 

0 

a 12 

0 

1810 

1025 

60 

4719 

Bftiiphtil 


... 

78*112 

14*5 0 

0 

234 11 

0 

1807 

1944 

57 

4740 

HholS 

... 


1.393*88 

2,040 11 

3 

2,7»8 11 

0 

1810 

j 925 

68 

4764 

fateiftRliuli 



8,609*48 

3,823 0 

0 

0 620 0 

0 

1911 

1926 

5*> 

4776 

Bnriral 


... 

749•?« 

2,698 0 

6 

2 842 2 

0 

1908 

1923 

00 

4791 

Piroznur 

... 


2,133*08 

7,044 5 

0 

11,015 4 

0 

19)0 

1925 

61 

4^01 

Xmtali 

... 


8.086*39 

14,279 0 

0 

85,370 5 

0 

1910 

1932 

62 

4SI-4 

BHrisal ... 



167*72 

499 ]3 

10 

010 12 

0 

1011 

1926 

6.1 

4828 

Gola^hipS 



0,672*00 

10,030 0 

0 

1L,81*> 0 

0 

1911 

1 ( '2G 

64 

4883 

Pirozpnr 



3’* *9 5 

00 0 

0 

67 0 

0 

1910 

1925 

65 

49 9 

Mehenii^anj 



5,933*97 

8,057 0 

0 

18,343 1 

0 

1010 

19?5 

66 

4980 

1)1 to 



216*91 

398 74 

6 

060 4 

0 

1608 

1923 

67 

6001 

Gnurn di 



333*30 

72S il 

0 

962 IS 

0 

19 ‘9 

1924 

68 

5087 

Xmt-iU 

«Tf 


9,143*94 

30.948 9 

0 

86,670 8 

0 

1910 

1931 

69 

5008 

Do. 



20 308*41 

01,673 6 

0 

69,893 3 

0 

1910 

1930 

70 

61:75 

Patnahhali 



28*07 

194 0’ 

6 

187 8 

0 

1907 

1923 

71 

0087 

Matbff ift 



694*11 

V25 0 

0 

1,890 2 

0 

1910 

1926 

72 

5111 

prttimkh&ii 



27*10 

191 0 

0 

150 3 

0 

191'7 

1922 

78 

5215 

Bhola 



2,217*49 

4,742 13 

0 

0,1178 8 

0 

1010 

1925 

74 

6216 

Do, 



4.512-ua 

11,864 12 11 

U 080 10 

0 

1910 

1025 

75 

5221 

Do 



992*9;i 

3,030 2 

0 

3 4'0 0 

0 

1010 

1025 

70 

5223 

BaiShfcn addin ... 



2,7 6*71 

2*741 0 

0 

4.1H3 0 

0 

1910 

1025 

77 

6224 

Ditto 



74*87 

15 0 

0 

40 0 

0 

1910 

1925 

78 

6237 

Ditto 



8,142*36 

4,509 0 

0 

jo, 174 0 

0 

1010 

1025 

79 

5241 

Ditto 



446*40 

008 9 

,0 

800 13 

0 

1010 

1025 

80 

6242 

nitto ... 



2,054* 39 

2,756 0 

0 

3,108 0 

0 

1910 

1025 

81 

6246 

Ditto 



11,* 53*78 

lt,6°D 4 

u 

28,912 IS 

0 

1010 

1926 

82 

6247 

Dm to 



462*77 

R<>9 0 

0 

700 II 

0 

1010 

1925 

83 

6248 

Ditto 



1,230*95 

947 0 

0 

1,834 0 

0 

1910 

1925 

84 

6249 

Ditto 

... 


2,4*2*98 

614 IS 

9 

C 602 2 

0 

1010 

1925 

85 

6250 

Dit'o 



1,736*84 

5,528 6 

0 

0,197 7 

0 

1910 

1025 

sa 

6258 

Ditto 



11,736*‘10 

14,572 (0 

0 

23,400 1 

0 

1910 

1935 

87 

5260 

Di'to 



1,069*52 

779 2 

2 

2,759 7 

0 

1009 

1924 











Serial 

uuin* 

ber. 

/ 

Thu*! 

number. 

Thar. a. 

Area. 

Previous 

revenue. 

Ultimate revenue 
afier i e-sett lament. 

Bbbiod— 

From | To 

» 1 

2 

3 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 







as. a. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 



88 

5263 

BhoIS 



6.402*57 

6,065 0 

0 

10,387 7 

11 

Transferre' 

to Noa- 











khali after resettle- 











meat. 


89 

5264 

Do. 



1,659-60 

2,078 ^ 

0 

2,788 2 

0 

1910 

1925 

90 

ft:68 

Hat*>snuddin ... 



986-66 

1,006 0 

0 

1,492 0 

0 

1910 

1925 

91 

5269 

Ditto 



68*'*40 

830 0 

0 

1.029 0 

0 

1910 

1925 

92 

5.-88 

Ditto 



166-80 

438 4 10 

61h 6 

0 

1909 

1924 

98 

6S!0 

N.'lcoiti 



51-51 

157 0 

0 

215 8 

0 

191(1 

1925 

94 

5327 

P tnSkiali .#♦ 



6-08 

44 8 

0 

12 4 

0 

19u8 

1923 

95 

5328 

M it bgna ... 



188-81 

85(1 8 

0 

852 0 

0 

1910 

1926 

96 

6050 

Golachi| 5 



4,611-85 

440 1 0 

9 

1, oo o 

0 

1912 

192*2 

97 

0150 

Nhlelmi 



49-74 

207 « 

1) 

250 O 

0 

1907 

1922 

98 

HITS 

Haiis&l 



18-45 

61 0 

n 

62 16 

0 

19 >7 

1922 

99 

62U8 

Nmfhiti 



lo-2i 

51 10 

3 

51 4 

0 

1! 07 

1922 

100 

6208 

Do. 



•33 

0 13 

0 

1 0 

0 

1907 

1^22 

101 

6209 

Bskurnanj 



9-34 

IS 0 

0 

3-J 6 

0 

1907 

1922 

111* 

6218 

Naichiti ... 



18*17 

41 5 

3 

63 6 


r-07 

1922 

303 

6:82 




3-85 

22 1 

4 

24 1ft 

0 

1907 

1922 

in* 

6253 

Oolaellipa 



635-18 

1,189 0 

0 

2, 87 16 


1907 

1922 


6261 

PntuSkhSli 



72-93 

343 1 

0 

349 6 


1907 

1932 

10f, 

m»t 

Ditto 



42-21 

187 0 

3 

188 4 


lfii'7 

1922 

107 

6265 

NalchiH 



76-20 

815 12 

3 

336 8 

0 

1907 

1922 

1(>9 

tain 

I'Htuakhnli 



28-*7 

113 10 

71 

15 1 7 

0 

1907 

1 22 

109 

6268 

GoiSehipa 



81*13 

238 1 2 

0 

4.37 9 

0 

1907 

1922 

no 

6a72 

t‘0. 



12-27 

95 6 

3 

90 15 


1907 

1922 

111 

6273 

Baaarganj 



V'.y* 

41 U 

0 

57 0 

0 

lto*7 

1922 

112 

6277 

Gul&hipa 



619-18 

2, 88 15 

0 

8,196 16 

0 

1907 

1922 

113 

6281 

N lohiti 

..l 


30-41 

■J21 10 

7 

856 3 

0 

1910 

1925 

114 

6282 

Do. 



64-75 

1"5 0 

0 

192 4 

0 

1 07 

1922 

lift 

6284 

Puiuakhali 



41-18 

175 10 

6 

248 11 

0 

1907 

1922 

116 

6286 

D»t-o 



6*9'* 

36 7 

9 

24 6 

0 

1907 

1922 

117 

6*90 

OolSchlra 



21t»3 

661 8 

0 

848 4 

0 

1907 

1022 

118 

6315 

BaiShSnuddin ... 



840-0* 

755 12 

9 

1,997 9 


1910 

19*5 

119 

6310 

Gsurnndi 



73-8 

124 0 

0 

194 7 


1908 

1923 

120 


Mebi-ndiianj 



60* M 

14H 15 

0 

177 7 

0 

’ 908 

1923 

*21 

6341 

Ditto 



102*99 

102 2 

0 

299 0 


lnl0 

1926 

122 

63-9 

BhoIS 



1,s*8"07 

3,0 8 5 

9 

8,6 8 15 

0 

1910 

1925 

128 

6360 

Han* Snuddin 



1,362-01 

2,218 10 

10 

2.666 K 

0 

1010 

1!»SB 

124 

6803 

Hauphal 



18-ttS 

68 (1 

9 

69 ft 


1907 

1922 

125 

63:0 

Bnrahanuddin ... 



31-81. 

58 3 

2 

Tl 11 


)9il 

193, 

12(1 

6383 




leO-97 

131) 0 

0 

8-26 3 


11 07 

19 2 

12,' 

6890 

Itehsndiganj 



80-54 

71 6 

9 

14 1 0 

0 

1910 

1925 

128 

6424 

Hau thftl 



103*96 

-.>33 9 

4 

h8* 10 


1910 

1925 

129 

6453 

BurShauuddiu ... 



1,166 89 

637 7 

9 

8.189 12 

0 

1910 

1035 

180 

649a 




93*21 

198 12 

0 

■JM 6 

0 

1908 

1823 

lftl 

6158 

Mb’ en 'iLMn] 



3 997 ‘82 

9iw _ 


8,566 0 

0 

1911 

1835 

132 

6509 

Uaiahaniitlain 

... 


19.741.-30 

. 


89.913 0 

0 

1910 

1925* 




Total 

... 

298,451-04 

8,40,824 1 0 

1 

6,01,680 It 11 


- 


* Cha» Facson. Civil suit pending. 






lxxiii 


L si of temporarily-uli/e ' private estates for which resettlement of land revenue teas made 

during the district operations. 


PART II. 


Sei\tA 1 
num¬ 
ber 

Tauzi 

number. 

Than a. 

Area. 

Previous 

revenue. 

; 

2 

3 

4 

5 







Rs. Am 

i 

4508 

GnuiTV'di ... 


».< 

31*87 

01 0 

2 

4533 

JllSDkati 


i. 

97 OL 

127 0 

3 

4574 

BSkwr*tn4 


... 

6*49 

43 0 

4 

4675 

Nali'hiti 

... 

... 

9V-33 

404 0 

6 

4005 

Bakargauj 

... 

... 

471*23 

1,448 0 

6 

4000 

bitio 


... 

1-00 

3 11 

7 

4018 

Pirozimr 


... 

420*29 

109 0 

8 

40 i 9 

Ditto 


... 

Hi* 55 

323 1 

9 

4o_0 

lotto 



’8*20 

568 0 

10 

4025 

DU o 


... 

581*05 

1,216 0 

11 

4020 

Ditto i. 


... 

31 *00 

270 0 

12 

4029 

Uit o ... 


... 

1510*0: 

482 0 

13 

4033 

Buibul ... 


... 

226*30 

fiftfl 0 

li 

4034 

Gaurnudi ... 


... 

5«*i 8 

173 0 

15 

U35 

Nfticniti 


... 

78*11 

21* 0 

10 

4010 

HaiShatiuddin H . 


... 

3.401*87 

5,643 0 

17 

465 L 

Giiurnadi ,,, 


... 

341*55 

400 0 

18 

44*55 

DP-to ... 



22 >*92 

193 0 

iy 

4to7 

.Ihaiakati ... 

... 

... 

b6*W 

135 3 

20 

47UO 

Sw.*liipkali ... 


... 

78*94 

£37 0 

21 

47ud 

bSftphil ... ... 


... 

1S*28 

fit 0 

22 

4799 

pirozpur... 


... 

4*92 

13 H 

*3 

4711 

Ditto . 


... 

9*9? 

28 1<> 

24 

4. 3 

Bhallda; a 


... 

137-80 

389 M 

25 

4715 

liaKaigallJ 


... 

31*00 

73 0 

20 

4710 

Ditto 


... 

10h*42 

163 0 

27 

4719 

Pirozpur 



1154 

3 8 

£8 

4721 

Uau.-hal 


... 

6S • 07 

168 0 

29 

4722 

Do. 


... 

0B-* 

19 0 

30 

4724 

p.xuakhali 


... 

67W9 

1,674 0 

31 

4790 

JliklnkuTi 


... 

43*36 

116 0 

32 

47 z7 

BMiaS! 


... 

7- *82 

*5 0 

33 

4729 

fi&kargaaj 



£*V9 

9 5 

3ft 

4730 

DillO 


.. 

83-62 

88 0 

35 

4/31 

Ditto 

... 

... 

101-64 

2^0 0 

30 

4733 

Mm' buna 


... 

470-«4 

7)7 0 

87 

4.34 

.)i,S aksd ... 


... 

ldl-9t 

552 0 

38 

4/41 

Burma! 



4*00 

21 0 

33 

4742 

Gaurnadl 


... 

49*01 

66 0 

40 

4743 

Baku rg:»n) 

... 

... 

27* to 

59 0 

41 

4744 

Ditto 


... 

74*'5 

169 0 

42 

4715 

PiltU&HUiU 


... 

164*59 

011 o 

43 

4/47 

Baku l gall) 


... 

72*53 

17! 0 

44 

4,48 

HhotS 

... 

... 

427*;G 

7*4 0 

45 

4740 

bakuigan' ... 

... 

... 

07*91 

244 0 

40 

4751 

n to ... 


... 

11G-09 

8*8 0 

47 

4753 

Piruzpur 


... 

7*»3 

23 9 

48 

4760 

bakai-gunj 


... 

15*18 

30 0 

49 

4757 

H&uphal 


... 

47 s ’15 

1,13 0 

5U 

4768 

D>>. 

... 

. 

56*38 

95 ii 

61 

47/2 

GoiS hipk 


... 

41?*31 

7K7 0 

52 

4/73 

Baaphut 


... 

35*77 

52 9 

53 

4776 

PatuakliSii 



0*25*96 

2,811 0 

54 

4782 

JhaiutSti ... 

... 

... 

80*02 

198 0 

55 

4790 

BSKurKUU] 


... 

5*"0 

40 0 

50 

4707 

.-•acbiti ... 


... 

62*11 

132 7 

57 

4718 

HaiShai utldin 



1,38 s *70 

1,318 0 

58 

4811 

BSiip a) 


... 

13*42 

1*2 U 

5’4 

4812 

DO, 


... 

34 98 

83 0 

hi) 

40U 

Do. 


... 

48*11 

126 o 

6t 

4817 

Go.a h oi 


... 

103*70 

303 0 

02 

4818 

tt&kargu j 


... 

554*91 

1,406 8 

03 

4819 

Pii’iiznur 


... 

3-0-42 

022 11 

04 

4820 

N a iflilfci 


... 

5 09 

12 7 

05 

4825 

Ditto ... 


... 

7 92 

36 6 

00 

4s 26 

Ditto 



k.;57 

30 13 

07 

4829 

8a. nrg»nj 


... 

10 02 

20 14 

OS 

4830 

Ditto 


... 

1-11 

6 6 

09 

4'iSi 

> it to 

... 


89*57 

245 0 

70 

4b Ul 

Jhalakati 


... 

V." S 

14 9 

71 

4-^07 

Golacbii'S 



a»; 09 

4 0 

72 

4033 

Meh--n<i-gauj ... 



1,110*20 

1,51i o 

73 

52:9 

Bo«'la 



1.2'*7*40 

3,430 T 

74 

5'25 

UarStiam.dd n ... 


.. 

2l5U5*0l 

3.755 0 

7> 

5226 

Ditto ... 


... 

£,012*00 

3.11S 0 

70 

5.^7 

Ditto 



2,063*20 

5,123 9 

77 

6228 

HholS ••• 



827*20 

1,:33 0 

78 

6220 

Do. 



•IP *!H 

2.317 15 

79 

5230 

Do. 



2.181*61 

6,542 15 

80 

5241 

Do. 



073*94 

3,D2 9 

w > 

6233 

Do. •- *>• 



3,797* <6 

5,i‘»K n 

o * 

82 

5234 

Do. ... ... 


... 

t.V’44* 8 

3,00t 13 

83 

6230 

Baia Siiuddin ... 


... 

2,232*94 

2,700 0 

84 

6240 

Dr to 


... 

1,3 *4 85 

1,005 0 

85 

62 *3 

Ditto 



1.P92-10 

1,530 9 

80 

5240 

Inito 

... 

... 

4,357*69 

4,097 0 

87 

5.62 

l*i* to 


„ 

400*35 

664 0 

SB 

5200 

Ditto ... 


... 

3->8*62 

605 o 

89 

5271 

Ditto 



1,267*36 

111 o 

DA 

6272 

l)i to 


... 

1,795*63 

239 0 

91 

5-8 : 

Bhola 

ill 


8,425 06 

22,673 8 

92 

6292 

Do. 


... 

81*24 

198 S 


Ult.fijmte revenue 

i ERIOP. 

ifttr resettlement 1 

Kiom 

To 

I 

6 

7 1 

8 


P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 



0 

108 

ft 

0 

1908 

1923 

0 

3.207 

0 

0 

191ft 

19.6 

0 

33 

3 

10 

1005 

192C 

0 

5"7 

ft 

0 

11)07 

1922 

0 

1,758 

0 

0 

19-7 

1922 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1907 

V 22 

0 

1,308 

0 

0 

1010 

1925 

i 

271 

ft 

0 

10DJ 

I9i6 

0 

553 

0 

0 

Ml ■ 

1025 

0 

1,971 

0 

0 

1810 

19*15 

0 

355 

0 

0 

1910 

1023 

0 

5«n 

0 

0 

1010 

1025 

0 

725 

ft 

0 

1.107 

19-2 

0 

179 

0 

0 

1907 

19*22 

0 

2 4 

0 

0 

U 07 

lit. 2 

0 

6,s6l 

ft 

ft 

10 ft 

] 9*2.> 

0 

S3 3 

0 

0 

1909 

1924 

0 

5 >7 

0 

0 

. Hu 

1 25 

8 

Jfti 

0 

ft 

19 U 

l:V5 

0 

20! 

0 

0 

1:.'1U 

1925 

0 

&t 

ft 

0 

Do7 

10,2 

9 

19 

2 

11 

1010 

192 i 

11 

26 

0 

ft 

1910 

1925 

0 

455 

0 

0 

la ft 

1925 

0 

87 

0 

0 

19" 7 

IV 22 

0 

428 

0 

0 

» 7 

D'22 

0 

o 

0 

0 

191 ) 

lo*>5 

0 

265 

8 

7 

19,7 

19-3 

0 

26 

8 

10 

1000 

li>2t 

0 

2,795 

0 

0 

D'07 

922 

0 

144 

0 

0 

191ft 

19*25 

0 

lit 

ft 

ft 

D 07 

10/2 

3 

10 

9 

0 

1 Ud 

ifi t 

0 

19 

ft 

u 

19« 7 

1022 

0 

24 V 

0 

0 

1.107 

U'2 * 

0 

070 

0 

0 

1*10 

i'.*2r> 

0 

702 

0 

0 

J01U 

021 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1907 

19*22 

0 

76 

0 

0 

ions 

1h£3 

0 

65 

0 

0 

19t>7 

1022 

0 

30* 

5 

10 

D 07 

1922 

0 

72? 

0 

ft 

i97 

1922 

0 

"06 

0 

0 

10'D 

J0-2 

0 

9. 6 

0 

0 

lill 

19/6 

0 

3ftn 

ft 

ft 

1- 0/ 

1--22 

0 

4 9 

0 

ft 

19»7 

id-2 

11 

27 

8 

5 

lull 

lo r» 

c 

42 

0 

ft 

!9<7 

19*2 

0 

1,507 

0 

0 

1 07 

)l-2v 

0 

DU 

0 

0 

19ft7 

19.2 

0 

802 

0 

0 

lU: 7 

ly^-i 

ft 

78 

0 


1-07 

l,t 22 

0 

3,249 

0 

0 

lot 8 

JC23 

0 

21 ft 

0 

0 

1 i. lO 

1 5 25 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1007 

i:«2i 

3 

145 

0 

0 

1907 

V 22 

0 

3.207 

0 

0 

19 lft 

1925 

l 

16 

e 

0 

1.07 

1 ni 

n 

81 

0 

ft 

P'06 

Iftil 

ft 

179 

0 

ft 

19i 5 

19.0 

0 

103 

0 

0 

1907 

l«-2/ 

0 

1,83ft 

ft 

0 

la". 

1022 

11 

1,205 

ft 

0 

1910 

:9 6 

0 

17 

7 

ll 

19<> J ' 

1021 

0 

32 

u 

0 

1905 

19)0 

G 

3* 

0 

0 

10ft5 

1 0/0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

1 1ft 

19*2 ■ 

3 

4 

l" 1 

3 

lftlu 

Itt 5 

0 

300 

1) 

1) 

19 lft 

li*2t 

3 

7 

0 

ft 

lftliJ 

1 -Hi 

0 

84 

ft 

1 

la.>7 

1922 

0 

V59 

0 

0 

1,»a3 

1. 23 

0 

4,1 3 

14 

:» 

i 91 ft 

02.) 

0 

0 80 

IV 

1ft 

19.0 

19.'5 

0 

5,1 = 12 

H 

8 

191ft 

1 *25 

0 

6.098 

7 

ft 

I9D. 

1025 

0 

i •' 65 

ft 

0 

1.4ft 

7 25 

6 

2,941 

ll 

H 

0 ‘ 

lit:- 

2 

fy-.ss 

14 

*> 

1010 

li»25 

3 

£,025 

0 

l 

1:10 

1025 

0 

8.57 V 

1 

1 1 

1 10 

192 5 

3 

4 156 

ft 

0 

lym 

li 2. 

ft 

6,407 

1ft 

0 

1910 

1025 

0 

2 347 

0 

0 

uifta 

I ii2 V 

0 

4.512 

2 

.) 

Ion 

19/5 

0 

9,847 

5 


197ft 

102 

0 

1,04ft 

In 

. 

1 10 

1)2- 

ft 

7 S 9 

0 

3 

i! 10 

f 1.6 

ft 

2.520 

7 

2 

DM0 

1<*2> 

ft 

3 7' 

14 

9 

)!• () 

lit’ 5 

0 

27 600 

5 

" 

IHlU 

19“;, 

6 

2-li 

9 

5 

11*10 

1025 





Ixxiv 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber. 

Tauai 

number. 

Thaos, 

Area. 

1 

Previous 

revenue. 

Ultimate revenue 
after re settlement. 

1 SRI 

Prom 

01)» 

To 

1 | 

2 | 

3 j 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

l 







Ks. 

A. 

p. 

R». 

A. 

P. 



93 

6054 

Barshonuddin 




682*75 

1,046 

0 

0 

1.227 

0 

0 

1909 

1924 

y4 ■ 

6312 

Gaurnudi 




169-St 

469 

0 

0 

485 

0 

0 

isos 

1923 

96 

6818 

Ditto 




117*97 

286 

0 

0 

813 

0 

0 

1908 

1923 

96 

6314 

SwarnpkSti 



„ 

237*44 

459 

0 

0 

575 

0 

0 

1910 

1925 

97 

63 7 

Mehendtganj 




412*32 

423 

0 

0 

3,081 

0 

u 

1908 

1923 

9S 

6310 

Ditto 




58*19 

111 

0 

u 

177 

0 

0 

1907 

1922 

99 

6320 

Gffurnadi 




13*76 

10 

0 

0 

24 

0 

<1 

19U8 

1923 

190 

6322 

Ditto 




26*31 

45 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

1908 

1923 

101 

6326 

Mehendiganj 




86U-87 

62S 

0 

0 

919 

n 

0 

1911 

1926 

102 

6327 

G»urnndi 




316*66 

376 

0 

0 

016 

0 

0 

1906 

1923 

103 

6330 

Ditto 




357*53 

102 

0 

0 

706 

0 

0 

19U 

1926 

104 

6331 

Mehendigan] 




261*19 

268 

0 

(1 

437 

0 

»» 

1907 

1022 

106 

6334 

Ditto 




591*02 

1,094 

0 

0 

1,394 

0 

0 

1910 

19 6 

l<iri 

6336 

Gaurnadi 




39*62 

38 

0 

u 

103 

0 

0 

10il8 

1923 

107 

6388 

Mehendiganj 




56*92 

149 

0 

0 

171 

0 

0 

1907 

1922 

108 

6313 

liittj 




26*25 

50 

0 

0 

5.1 

0 

0 

1907 

1922 

109 

6346 

Gaurnudi 




223*65 

626 

0 

0 

028 

0 

0 

1908 

1022 

110 

6364 

Do. 




500-78 

888 

0 

0 

842 

0 

0 

1909 

1924 

111 

6355 

Meln'ndigur j 




16*46 

26 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

19(7 

1 22 

112 

6366 

Ditto 




53*01 

89 

0 

0 

120 

0 

1) 

1 01 

1222 

113 

6357 

Ditto 




8*38 

10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

1907 

1922 

lU 

6364 

Golaohjr a 




148*34 

39 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

19(>7 

19.2 

115 

6367 





4H-54 

03 

0 

tl 

180 

9 

8 

1S»6 

1021 

110 

6368 

Mehendltfivnj 




8*13 

46 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

1008 

19*3 

117 

6369 

Go]at’bip5 




4' *79 

101 

0 

0 

234 

0 

0 

1«"8 

1923 

318 

6370 

Uai ahSnuddin 




15*98 

20 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

i9-'8 

19:3 

U9 

6374 

Bhoia 




28*09 

15 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

1908 

1923 

18« 

637 8 

Do. 




1,348 71 

786 

(i 

0 

2,185 

0 

u 

1909 

1224 

m 

6382 

Burahun uddin 




396*4* 

680 

0 

0 

745 

0 

0 

19:.9 

1924 

122 

63^ 

Gaurnadi 




445*27 

657 

0 

0 

1,007 

0 

0 

1011 

1920 

123 

6390 

Mehendigan] 




11*46 

144 

0 

0 

23 

u 

0 

l»t>8 

1923 

1^4 

6391 

Ditto 




189*i»y 

324 

0 

0 

477 

0 

0 

1911 

10211 

125 

6393 

Ditto 




53*13 

30 

0 

0 

78 

0 

0 

iyus 

1923 

12b 

6307 

Barabanuddin 




34*10 

57 

0 

(1 

68 

0 

0 

1908 

19*23 

127 

6403 

Ditto 




191 -30 

241 

0 

0 

415 11 

4 

1910 

1925 

128 

0404 

Bguph&l 




13*81 

20 

0 

0 

32 

(1 

0 

I9li7 

19*2 

129 

641)5 

GoluChipa 




264*43 

336 

9 104 

317 

0 

0 

1907 

1022 

130 

G40f> 

BSuphul 




114-06 

70 

0 

0 

>95 

0 

0 

1010 

1925 

131 

G410 

Barabanuddin 



.. 

343*30 

2»6 

0 

1) 

516 

0 

0 

1908 

1023 

132 

6411 

Mehendig nj 




6S4-87 

359 

0 

0 

1,144 

0 

0 

1908 

1923 

123 

6418 

HarabSnuddui 




98*96 

195 

0 

l) 

248 

0 

0 

1908 

1923 

134 

641.1 

Mehendigunj 




22*06 

39 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

1908 

1023 

135 

6420 

Ditto 




168*74 

400 

0 

0 

6U0 

0 

u 

1911 

1926 

130 

6421 

1 irozpur 


... 


78-64 

02 

0 

0 

150 

1) 

0 

1911 

1926 

3 87 

6428 

M, hondiganj 


... 


24*14 

46 

0 

<1 

59 

0 

0 

10.7 

1922 

138 

6433 

lift. DSI 




410*62 

52 S 

0 

0 

sn 

5 

7 

1908 

1923 

139 

6*27 

Bauphtvl 



... 

83*20 

ISO 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

1907 

1922 

140 

6428 

Gol&chipu 




4-78 

9 11 

‘1 

7 

0 

0 

1908 

1923 

i« 

64 0 

Mehendisiinj 




763*G1 

724 

0 

0 

1,277 

0 

0 

19rl 

19:6 

1*2 

6434 

Bholu 




1,023*91 

300 

0 

0 

805 

7 

0 

1909 

1921 

J4» 

6454 

Do. 




801*72 

1,877 

ft 

0 

2 328 

10 

0 

1010 

1925 

144 

6467 

Baikal 




88-67 

120 

0 

0 

133 

0 

0 

1907 

1022 

14.i 

64» 8 

l)o. 




6*06 

-20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

19<»7 

1922 

146 

6474 

Go Iff* hipff 




4,373*09 

1,299 

0 

0 

4,464 

0 

0 

1-.0S 

1923 

147 

6486 

Bnlahanuddin 




1,535*13 

2,435 

4 

t 

3,(500 

9 

2 

1911 

1926 

148 

6562 

Gaurnadi 


... 


8)8*25 

1,778 U 10 

2,y29 15 

0 

1910 

3925 


i 



Total 


74,873*85 

1,23,560 

■i 101 

1,85,790 10 

5 

1 
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APPENDIX K. 


Comparison of the rental of raiyats in the temporarily ^settled area after assessment with the 

rental of raiyats in the rest of the district. 



Pentad of baiyats in the tempobabily* settled abba 

UNDER REVISION OF LAND REVENUE. 


Rental op baiyats 
IN THE BEST OF 
THE THANA 

Name of Thana. 

Raiyats holding 
direotly under 
Government. 

Baiyats bolding 
under private 
proprieiors. 

Baiyats holding 
under middlemen 
of all kinds. 

Area held. 

Bate of 
rent 

per aore. 


Area held. 

Kate of 
rent 
per acre 

Area held. 

Kate of 
rent 

per acre. 

Area held. 

Rate of 
rent 
per acre 

Sadak subdivision. 

Acres. 

Rs. a. 

Acres. 

its. A 

Acres 

Rs 

A 

Acres. 

Rs. A. 

Gaurnadi 

424 

2 14 

2,824 

3 3 

432 

5 

7 

119,824 

3 10 

Jhalakati 


... 

222 

9 9 

a'2 

8 

2 

43,469 

6 0 

Nalehhiti 

170 

4 9 

7' 

4 9 

192 

7 

6 

28,070 

6 3 

Bakarganj 

44 

6 7 

6(9 

3 14 

868 

6 

9 

69,402 

6 14 

Earisal ... 

1,276 

3 13 

376 

4 3 

1,470 

6 

6 

66,646 

6 2 

Mehondiganj 

4,248 

4 3 

2,663 

3 1 

8,770 

4 

i 

117,8(9 

6 0 

PaTUAKHALI 8UB- 
DIVI8I0N« 










Patuakhali 

466 

4 11 

666 

6 6 

9,490 - 

6 

19 

106,066 

6 4 

imtali ... 

12,917 

3 4 


... 

37,847 

6 

7 

66,887 

6 8 

Galachipa 

1,186 

3 10 

1,841 

2 2 

29,647 

3 

4 

83,368 

4 16 

Banphal ... 

670 

3 2 

690 

3 14 

639 

6 

0 

74,444 

6 6 

PlEOZPUH SUBDIVI¬ 
SION. 










Swarupbati ... 

.*» 

• t* 

244 

9 16 

64 

6 

1 

76,178 

2 14 

Pirozpur... ... 

817 

6 4 

813 

4 0 

2,409 

6 

11 

36,846 

4 11 

Bkandaria, 

• •• 

... 

96 

4 2 

41 

6 

4 

26,766 

6 1 

Matbaria ... 

609 

3 11 

163 

4 IS 

961 

4 

♦ 

1 

66,632 

6 8 

Dakbhin Sahabiz. 










PUR SUBDIVISION. 

Bhola ... 

4.987 

3 0 

4,626 

3 1 

29,636 

4 

0 

88,316 

3 7 

Barabanuddin ... 

12,216 

2 16 

2.911 

2 12 

39,083 

3 

13 

82,071 

2 4 

Total of the distriot 

39,318 

3 6 

18,691 

3 6 

160,212 

4 

7 

1,120,463 

4 9 
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APPENDIX L. 

Papers relative to the assessment of the Marichbunia group of estates. 

1. Memorandum of the Settlement Officer, dated 6th May 1908, proposing the application of 
section 112, Bengal Tenancy Act, to rents of the estates, 

IT. Memorandum of the Diroctor of Land Records, dated 6th May 1908, refusing to support 
the proposal, 

III. Memorandum of the Settlement Officer, dated 13th January 1909, on the method of 

assessment. 

IV. Order of the Board of Revenue, dated 9»h April 1909, on the method of assessment. 

V. Letter No. 789—800 T., dated 17th April 1909, from the Director of Land Records to the 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

VI. Letter No. 268 S. & S.-G., dated 24th May 1909, from the Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue to the Director of Laud Records. 

VII. Letter dated 1st Oetobor 1909, from the Settlement Officer of Bakarganj to ilio Director 
of Land Records, 

V III. Report of Mr. F. D. Ascoli, i.c.s., on the result of investigations conducted in the estates. 

IX. Statement of case and Advocate-General’s opinion upon the application of section 3, 
Regulation VII of 1822, to Sundarban talukdavs. 

X. Statement of case and Advocato-G-eneral’s opinion upon the merger of tenures. 

XI. Memorandum by the Director of Land Records, dated 12th December 1910, on a revision 
in the form of kabuliyat. 

XII. Reply of the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, dated 6th January 1911, to the memo¬ 
randum. 

XIII. Letter No. 38 S. & S , dated 6th January 1911, from the Secretary to the Hoard of Revenue 

to the Director of Land Records. 

XIV. Letter No. 789-642 T., dated 1-Hh January 1911, from the Director of Land Records to 

tire Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

XV. Letter No. 207 8. & S., dated 17th January 1911, from the Secretary to the Board of 

Reveuuo to the Director of Lana Records. 

XVI. Report by Mr. IF. D. Ascoli, i.c.s., dated Oclober 1012 on the rosult of subsequent 
investigations in the estates. 

XVII. Report of the investigating officers— 

(l) Maulvi Muhammad Mahiuddin, Revenue Officer, dated find Ocfober 19l2. 

XV III. (2) Maulvi Sheikh Abdullah, Revenue Officer, dated 3xdOctober 1912. 


I. 

Memorandum of the Settlement Officer (Mr. J. C. Jack), dated tth May 1908, 
proposing the application of section 112, Bengal Tenancy Act, 

These orders (the system of April 19G8) refer to some 18 estates in all. On examining 
the figures of these estates l find that in each estate the rates paid by raiyats 

(1) differ very greatly, 

(2) are in general excessive. 

They differ very greatly from no considerations of (the fertility of the soil. In most cases 
of high rents-—1 might say in almost all—the high rent has been exacted sinoo the taiukdar 
bought in the undertenure under which the raiyats are tenants. The oases of lower 
rates are almost entirely in the haolas and undertenures, whioh the talukdars have not as 
yet bought in. 

As proof of the differences, I give complete lists of all holdings in (two of the smaller 
estates, viz., Patukhali and Kalikahari. 

In Patukhali, (there are 19 holdings in which the rent is under Bs. 6 an acre or Bs, 2 a 
bigha, 141 in whioh the rents are betvvoeu Bs. 6 and Bs. 8 (the majority being well over 
Bs. 7), 38 between Bs. 8 and Bs. 10 and 25 of Bs. 10 and over. 

In Kalikabari, there are 12 holdiugs rented below Bs. 0 an acre, 72 between Bs. 0 and 
Bs. 8, 47 between Bs. 8 and Rs. 9 and 17 over Bs. 9. 

As the fertility of the soil shows no difference to correspond with this variation in 
rates of rent, it seems unfair to stereotype these rents by .taking them as the basis of our 
settlement rent-roll. 

Moreover these rents are very much greater than the rents prevailing in other estates 
not being Government estates, in the neighbourhood. The prevailing rate appears in these' 
oases to be about Bs. 4-8 per acre and the highest prevailing rate Bs. 2 a bigha or Bs. 6 
an. acre. 

You will see that in these' Government estates very few rentals are at Bs. 6 or 
under and in the much larger estates, whose figures I have not abstracted, the rents are 
the same. 

In all these estates the raiyats oomplain bitterly of tho rents. 
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In my opinion after looal enquiry the highest rent in local conditions whioh oan fairly 
be demanded is Rs 2 per bigha or Rs. 6 an acre. 

It is iniquitous that iu Government estates the oultivators should pay at far higher 
rates than in the neighbouring areas under private landlords. Nor have the talukdars any 
justification on the ground that they are themselves highly assessed, in previous settlements 
they were assessed at 9 annas a bigha or less than J of the ultimate raiyati assets. 
Similarly it is tho talukdars thomselves who reap theprefit, as they have bought in all 
the undertenures aud after purchase they have made a fresh settlement of the tenants’ 
rents at the present extortionate rates. Thus in Patukh&li thero are Id howlas, of which 
14 are owned by tbe talukdars. aud 47 undertenures, of whioh 36 are held by the talukdars, 
while in Kalikabari both haolas and all the undertenures (19 in number) have been 
purchased by the talukdars. 

I may add that iu these ostates and in most of the others the talukdars aro members of 
the Kalaskati family. 

As these rents are all paid undor registered oontraots, the only way to make a settle¬ 
ment, at rents fair to tho cultivator will be to apply for the application of section 112, 
Bengal Tenanoy Act, to these estates. 

If you approve, I propose to apply in one letter for all these estates, giving figures of 
rentals for each. Is there any particular form in wnich. you would wish tho application to 
bo made or any statistics, which you would wish to bo suppliod ? 


II. 


Memorandum of the Director of Land Records (Mr. N. D. Beatson Bell), dated 5th May 
1908, refusing to support the application of section 112, Bengal Tenancy Act . 

I no not think that we have a strong enough case for notion undor seotion 112. 

If any of the rents in question are illegal under seotion 29 of the Tenanoy Act, 
you can reduce them after giving notice to both sides and recording evidenoe. 

When there is marked difference between the raiyati routs of ono haola and another 
haola iu tho same village, it will be better to fix a “ standard raiyatwari rate ” for eaoh 
haolft aud then to fix ;ho rent payable by the h&olad&r concerned. 


III. 

Memorandum of the Settlement Officer (Mr. ,1. C. Jack), dated 13th January 1909 

(forwarded with ihe assessment papers of Marichbonia to the Director of Land Records 

in letter No. 36, dated -Oth January 1909.) 

I forward herewith the final report of tho resettlement of estate Mariohbonia, tauzi 
No. 4552, in the Bakarganj Suudarbans. The revenue being over Rs. 15,000, the sanction 
of the Board of Revenue is required. 

The preliminary report was seen and approved by the Senior Member, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Savage, os.i., on 7th January 1907. The estate was subsequently kept pending, 
beoause the rules of the eettlomont of land revenue in the Sundarbans were changed. 
However it has now been sent up as originally passed by the Hon’blo Member of the 
Board 

Tho Dirotoor of Land Records has instructed mo to inform tho Hou’ble Memher that 
the talukdar wishes to he heard when the final report comes before him, and information 
to this effect has been given to tho talukdar himself. 

I wish myself to make some observations upon this settlement, as it appears to me that 
it is vory probable that Government will be involved in litigation, if these proposals are 
finally confirmed, and further that in tho proposals the interests of tho raiyats have boon 
insufficiently considered and insufficiently protected. 

Tho draft settlement rent-roll of this estate was prepared strictly in accordance with 
tho printed principles then in force, a copy of which is appended. These priuciplos have 
been subsequently changed iu respeot of Sundarban estates. In regard to these estates, 
two alternative principles are now in force “tho system of Deoembor 1907 ” and “the 
system of April 1908.” 

Thero is a large block of estates iu tho eastern side of the Sundarbans, totalling 82 
square miles and with a rent-roll of Rs. 1,54,000 in which the conditions of tho grant and 
the previous settlements of revenue aro similar iu oharacter to those of Mariohbonia. 
Inoluding Mariohbonia an area of 86 square miles is effected with a rent-roll of 
Rs. 1,71,000. 1 givo a H»t of these estates with their area aud rent-roll in Appendix A. 

These are all resumed Wundarban estates leased in perpetuity to a S/iikmi talukdar. 
Iu previous settlements rent was fixod iu respect of such tenants as held direotly of tbe 
talukdar and nil other tenants in the estates were ignored, thoir names or rights not even 
being mentioned iu the proceedings. The talukdar was given a percentage of these rents, 
sometimes 20 per cent, sometimes 23| per cent., sometimes 25 per cent. 


x x 2 
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In the present settlement all the tenants of whatever description or degree have been 
recorded and the rents aotually paid by the cultivators, being maintained, have been made 
the basis of the settlement. In Mariohbonia under the old printed rules 70 pe roent. of 
these rents (hereinafter owlled the raiyati assets) has been taken as the Government revenue, 
15 per cent, has been given to the talukdar and 15 per cent, divided between the tenure- 
holders under him and the subordina f e tenureholders between them and the raiyats. 

The ‘‘system of April 1908” has been applied to the other estates. A oopy of this 
“ system ” is appended. Under it the haoladars or immediate tenants uDder the talukdarB 
are assessed at a bigha rato, whioh is 30 per cent, lower than the rate of -their own raiyats, 
while the talukdar gets 20 per oent. of his own assets. 

It will be observed that in the former case Government gets 70 per cent, of the gross 
raiyati assets, in the latter 44 per oent. 

The points to which I wish to draw attention are— 

(1) in previous settlements the immediate tenants under the talukdars have been, 

recognized as tl raaurasi raiyats ” and rents have been settled for them as suoh- 
whereas in the present settlement they are reoorded and treated as tenure, 
holders ; 

(2) a very large number of these tenures (haolas) are held by the talukdars them¬ 

selves; 

(3) there is a very wide discrepancy between the rents paid by raiyats under the 

different haolas which has no justification in a varying fertility of the 
soil. 


All these estates are resumed Sundarban forest, in whioh at the time of resumption 
some clearance had been effected by certain classes of tenants. In these estates after 
resumption the encroac ing zemindar was given a talukdari settlement and those who held 
immediately of him, whether osat talukoars or haoladars were recognised as “maurasi 
raiyats,” apparently beoause they possessed definite lights, e.g., the right of transfer, and 
their under-tenants had no such rights. Mr. Lampier conducted most of these settlements. 
In other or later settlements this is amplified. In one case they are described as having 
“ well defined rights” in another it was found “ inadvisable ” to make the settlement with 
raiyat6, because they “ were greatly depeadent for their advances upon the superior 
under-tenants.” However, in all cases the existence of a olass of “ karshas” or raiyats who 
had no woll-defined rights is mentioned at an early date along with the nim haolas, osat- 
haolas, osat nim haol&s derived from the parent baola. 

All the estates in this block fell in for settlement about 1877 and prinoiplos for carrying 

out [the settlement were laid down by the Board of Revenue 
. copyanaeied, Appendix b. j n their ’No. 352 A , dated I 7th May 1S77 (paragraph 9) 
under which a jamabandi in eight of these estates was prepared. The principle followed was 
to prepare a raiyatwari jamabandi, to ignore all other under tenure-holders and to give the 
haoladar 20 per oent. on his raiyati assets The haol&dars appealed. Act Y1II (B.C) of 
1879 was passed, in whioh great stress was laid upon finding the true raiyat. As a 
result, the settlements were not sanctioned and the jamabandis were dropped^ altogether. 
Mr. Pargiter, Commissioner in the Sondarbans, now took up all these estates and in elaborate 
proceedings under section 5 of Aot YIII, he proceeded to determine who was the raiyat 
under section 6. The most complete enquiry is appended as Appendix C and will show 
Mr. Pargiter’s reasons for holding that the howladar was the tiue raiyat. A. Similar 
proceeding is found in all estates except Kakrabonia and thereby the osat talukdars or 
fcmdur haoUd&rs are recognised in set terms as the real raiyats. In Rangabali the nim 
haoladars were so aceopted and in Bara Baisdia the osat nim haoladars. In Kakrabonia 
the haoladars were recognised as the mam asi raiyats in the first settlement after 


resumption. 

Thus in all of th<se estates except two, the haoladars (or first grade tenure-holders) 
have been regarded as the “ real raiyats ” in solemn* proceedings, while in the other two 
the nim haoi&dars and osat nim haoladars have been so regarded _ Mr. Pargiter’s views 
are given at length in a letter to Mr. Ellison, his assistant, given in Appendix I) to this 
letter. These settlements were ooufirmed by the Board and in due course all the other tenants 
who had beeu ignored in these settlements appealed to the Board, who called for reports. 
Mr, Pargiter (Appendix E) sent in each case extracts from the old settlement reoords of 
whioh only one can be found. This is very instructive, as it shows that the original reason 
why haoladars were recognized as raiyats was to avoid the burden of deoiding the disputes 
amongst the under-tenants. The appeals were dismissed Those found are Nos. 155, 156, 
157, 161, and 144. In the first four the cultivating raiyats alleged that the improvement of 
the'estate was due to their agency, that thet alukdars and haoladars extorted excessive 
rents, They ask for copies of the jamabandi and they pray that the rates of rent be 
reduced and that an order be passed to the effect that if the settlement holder realise any¬ 
thing more than the settlement rates or exercise any sort of oppression, his lease may be 


cancelled. _ . 

In the other petition all classes of under-tenant nim haoladar, osat mm haoladar and 
raiyat, had joined. They complain of the kowladars’ oppression and state also that the 
haoladars have bribed the &mlaii to get the settlement made with them and to record consi¬ 
derably enhanced rents. They pray therefore that their rents may be fixed by the settle¬ 
ment authorities. 
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The gist of Mr Ellison’s somewhat spirited report is appended as Appendix F. 

The Board’s final orders on the appeals is given in Appendix G, It may be noted in 
this connexion that the tenants have since the last settlement had their rents enhanned. 

I have given the history of these settlements whose periods have just expired at some 
length to show that those who held immediately of the talukdar were declared to be the 
“real raiyats” with some formality, and the ground taken was that they had been so 
decognised in former settlements. In fact the status given by Mr. Dampier in 1830 imme 
riately after resumption olings to them still. 

I the present Distriot Settlement all such and three grades of undertenures aB well 
have been reoorded as tenure-holders. In Marichbonia, of which the final report is now 
submitted, they have been olassed and assessed as tenure-holders, while even in the “ system 
of April 1908,” which was expressly designed to meet Mr. Pargiter's proceedings, they are 
treated and in faot assessed as tenure-holders. In view of what has transpired in the 
matter of the jote, I do not feel easy in my mind in forwarding this report without 
bringing these facts expressly to notice 

The fact is of o mrse that these tenancies are tenures. The tenure holders themselves 
in their relations with their undertenants treat themselves as tenure-holders. There are 
thousands of haolas in the district, in this thena, in contiguous mauzas and in similar 
Government estate, all of which are recognised as tenures. Indeed there is not a sing o 
other howladar who would not be irritated if his howla were not so reoognised. These 
tenure holders would doubtless be similarly irritated by any such treatment in the ordinary 
transactions of life, but there can be no doubt that they will make it a ground of appeal 
and very probably go to the Civil Courls. Whatever their aotual status may be, they have 
most certainly been treated as raiyats hitherto and they oan fairly claim to be treated and 
aasessod as raiyats 

This ia not by any means an academic question If these tenants are raiyats, their 
rent oan only legally be increased under section lo4 on the principles relating to raiyats. 
In addition as their tenants are under raiyats, section 48 applies in the assessment of tUeir 
own rents and I presume, although the Act is silent ou the question, to their tenants’ rents. 
Finally —and this is a very important thing in these settlements—section 22, Bengal Tenancy 
Aot, applies and wherever the talukdar himself owns the haola, being a raiyati interest 
there is no question that it merges. 

This leads me to my second point that a very large number of the subordinate tenanoies 
in most of these estates belong to the talukdars. I give the figures of some of the 
es.ates to emphasise this point. In Pakshia 14 out of 15 of the 'Sadar tenures «nd 28 out 
of 43 of the subordinate tenures are held by the talukdar. In Baz&rghona 12 out of 13 
of the Sadar tenures and 36 out of 47 of the subordinate tenures are so held In the 
estate under report, Marichbonia, the figures are 14 out of 34 Sadar tenures and 6c out 
of 97 subordinate tenures. In Hazikhali the figures of Sadar tenuros are :— 

Estu e No. Batata o. 

4562 ... 7 out of 13 | 4566 1 out of 1 

4563 ... 6 „ 9 j 4569 ... 2 „ 2 

Similarly mmy of the sadar tenure-holders themselves are recorded as owners of the 
tenanoies subordinate to them e g , in Bara Baisdia 103 out of 497. 

If the sadar tenure-holders are regarded as raiyatB and the subordinate tenuro-holdors 
as urPier raiyats, these oases present no difficulty, as under seotion 22, Bengal Tenanoy Act, 
merger applies anU they cease o exist. 

If however they are to be treated as tenure-holders, the law is not so clear. 

Under section 111 (4) of the Contract Act, where the lessor an i the lessee of the same 

property are identical, tho sublease is extinguished. I have examined the rulings of 
the High Court. It does not appear to me that they are very dear, nor that they 

deal with a condition of affairs suoh as the above. Legal opinion is neees=ary first 

as to whether the law or the rulings really oover the case and, if so, secondly what 

is the law. In order to make the situation dear, it may be explained that a 

sublease may oome into the hands of the lessor by private or auction sale, by gift or by 

surrender. In these estates the talukdar got a large grant which he out up iuto a 

number of smaller grants and sublet to haoladars. These in their turn sublet portions 
to nim howladars and so ou. The subleases by one or other of the above methods 
came into his own hands, and he has kept it alive In the English law this is im¬ 
possible and it must I thiuk be clear that to allow suoh a lease to be kept alive wheu 
it comes into the lessor’s hands is most illogioal and open to grave objeotion as a 
temptation to fraud. In similar estates of a more recent origin, it is known that many of 
the subleasos are fictitious, being benam oreations in which the talukdar has leased the 
land to himself under another name. The family to which most of the estates under 
reference belougs is notorious for bm&mi aud is so described in Beveridge’s History of 
Bakarganj, whence it is certain that in these eatates a largo number of the tenures are of 
this class, but it is quite impossible to prove this after so long a period of time. It is the faot 
however that iu many cases the talukdars have no documentary evidence to prove how the 
subleases came into their hands. I may give a more recent concrete instance to illustrate 
the dangers. A grantee of a neighbouring estate created 14 howlas and thereunder 27 nim 
haolas. Subsequently he surrendered his grant, but he claims the howlas and nim haolas 
on the ground that they were a valid creation, came into his own hands and were legally 



kept alive, As only a small period of time had elapsed, it was comparatively easy in this 
ease to prove that the howlas were fictitious creations hut these leases generally are for long 
periods and, if merger does not apply, it will be very easy for other talukdars to oommit 
similar frauds and escape detection. It is true that this would not avail against a sale 
under the sale laws, but it avails agaiust, a mortgagee and in re-assessments of the Govern¬ 
ment demand it avails to increase tho profits of the grant* e because he obtains not merely 
his profits as tamkdar but also a separate profit as haoladar To my mind not to apply 
merger to tenuies is illogical to a decree. No man oan hold two separate interests in a 
house or a horse. W hen A gave a lease to li of a house, it would be ludiorous for him 
to meet 15 when he tried to enter by representing that he himself held an entirely separate 
sublease of the house, which wns valid against 13. X cannot see why it should not be 
regarded as equally lnfiicrous in reap vet of land. Certainly it opens a very wide door to 
fraud and quite unneoessardy, as it is of no possible benefit, except to give a man who 
has lost his property a second claim upon it. 

In my opinion therefore the settlement proposals for Marichbonia and similar estates 
should be revised. The st atus of the tenants should Le reconsidered on tho basis that the 
sadar tenure-holders are raiyats. If they are not held to be raiyats, it is for consideration 
whether meiger should not he applied, where the circumstances permit it, to their tenures. 
If they are held to be raiyats I would propose that section 22, Bengal Tenancy Act, should 
be applied where permissible, and the remainder should he assessed as raiyats, hut should be, 
asked to deolare whether they would not be willing to accept their status of tenure-holders. 
When they see that they will not suffer pecuniarily, they may agree to aeoept that status 
and a sensible state of things will bo the result. I may add that the under-rai.yats would, 
whereat present nim haoladars, etc, have aright of tiansfer and a rr’ght of occupancy 
by looal oustom and, where at present raijafs, huve a right of occupancy in their 
holdings. 

Tne remaining point is the condition of the defaeto raiyats in these estates. Under 
the present system of assessment we accept as fair their existing rents whatever they may 
be, yet these rents vary enormously and without any corresponding variation in the 
condition of the soil. Thus in Bangab&li we find a tenant holding at its. <3 an acre where the 
next strip in the same field is paying rent of Us. 7 au acre. 

For the estate under reference and cthor estates an abstract of the rate of rent is given 
below. 

JS'o. of holdings in which the rent per acre is:— 
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I repeat that there is nothing in the soil to justify such variations in tho rate of rent, 
indeed it is well known that rates vary according to the greed of the landlord. An 
easy-going landlord has allowed the old rates to continue, others have made moderate 
increases and the grasping have made enormous increases, all within the period sinoe the 
last settlement. Moreover in accepting as fair existing rents we also give the grasping 
landlord a bonus on his greed, as we give him a percentage of his assets and the higher 
his assets the greater his profits. It appears to me that this system is essentially objection¬ 
able in a Government estate. We have power under section 104, 1 take it, to reduce 
excessive rents, and that power should be used in these as it has been in other Government 
estates. 

In conclusion I think it my duty that the tenauts of these estates complain bitterly 
of their landlords, They complain particularly of abwabs and similar exactions. They 
have complained to the Collector, as they have complained to me. In Marichbonia in 1904 
there was serious rioting on this account. The Collector has made an enquiry and fouud 
that the complaints were true, and he wrote to me asking that no consideration should be 
given to these landlords on this account I also know of my own knowledge that these 
things are true. Moreover it appears that the tenants complained with equal bitterness 
of the talukdars at the previous settlement 30 years ago. I may add further that these 
landlords do not give rent-receipts. It appears to me a scandal that: such things should be 
allowed to continue iu Government estates, and the present is clearly the most favourable 
opportunity to make an end of them. I suggest therefore that the talnkdar should be 
compelled to give written guarantees in tho future to give rent-receipts to his tenants and 
to abstain from realising abwabs and similar exactions. Such guarantees may be published 
amongst the tenants, it he fail to give such guarantees, 1 am of opinion that he should 
be given no higher allowance as profit and collection expenses than the minimum allowed 
by law. 
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APPENDIX B. 

No. 862 A., dated the 17thjMay 1878. 

Prom—H, L Dampxeb, Esq. 

To 'ilie Commissioner in Ule Sunderbans. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your lotter marginally.cited and of its enclosures 
No.css, dated the 3(>th March 1873 . reporting on the settlement concluded by Mr. Deputy Collector 

James Ellison of chak l’atuakhali, situated in the Bakarganj 
portion of the Sunderbans, laud in reply to communicate the following observations and orders of the 
Board. 

2. This estate is fully cultivated and situated over the odge of the Sundarbans and the Board see 
no reason why it should not be settled on the same principles as are ordinarily followed in making 
settlements, instead of according to the exceptional method of fixing rents which is adopted in the 
Sundarbans Estates, much of which is still in forest. 

8. To begin with Mr. Ellison's calculations are not founded on the actual rental, which is payable 
by the raiyats of the Estate, but on an average rate of sent applied to the entire cultivated area, which 
affords no trustworthy basis. Even if the basis were trustworthy, the calculation by which ho allows 
a deduction first of 20 and then of 26 per cent, on the remainder to the haoladars is a most unnecessary 
sacrifice of the interest of the Government. This mode of calculation allows a much larger margin to 
these undertenure, holders than would be allowed to a full proprietor collecting directly from the raiyats. 

4, You accept the outcome of Mr. Ellison’s calculations as correct, although you arrive at the 
results in another way. You support your conclusions by the argument that, howover an undertenure 
may have been ereated between tho settlement-holder and the cultivating raiyats, e«ch under tonure-holder 
in the series is entitled to retain a profit of about 3 annas a bigha out of the rent which he receives 
from the raiyats or tenure-holder bc-low him. 

6. In some parts of the estate there are four degrees of tenure-holders between the settlement- 

holder and the cultivator, although the settlement only formally recognises one of them—the haoladar._ 

and you justify tho wide difference between the rate of rent payable by the cultivators, and that which 
is recorded as demandable from the haoladar by the fact that there are, so many under-tenants between 
tnemt o intercept the profits at the rate of 3 annas a bigha each, and in making the calculation you 
seem to havo overlooked the fact that this series of four tenure-holders does not exist over the whole area 
of the estates, <,r even nearly the whole area. 

ti. Moreover your view of the rights of this series of tenure-holders in unsound. The theory is 
that the tenure-holder is entitled to derive a certain profitfrom the lands included in his tenure, that is, 
to pay a lower ren t than he receives from those below him as a return for the expenditure of oapital and 
for lus enterprise in bringing the lands into cultivation. But the amount of capital and enterprise 
required to bring lands into cultivation is the same whether the undertaking :s performed by one tenure- 
holder or through the agency of a aeries of three or four, each of wln-m hits sublet to the one below 
him. Why then should the proprietor of an estate suffer and obtain (ess rent fiom the haoladars than 
he would otherwise do, merely because tho haoladar has chosen (instead ol reclaiming the land directly 
through the agency of his own raiyats) to hand over the trouble and risk to a subordinate tenure-holder 
at a higher rent than he pays himself, and why should the rent payable by the haoladar to the proprietor 
be still further diminished because the tenure-holder of the second degree has chosen to create a similar 
tenure of the third degree P 

7. Obviously the profits of each tenure-holder created by a superior tenure-holder should be taken 
out of the profit of the superior tenure-holder who created the lower tenure, and should reduce that 
profit instead of diminishing the rent which such superior tenure-holder has to pay. 

8. The'result of your policy is well illustrated in the onto of Patuakhali, For the sake of enjoying 
the profit which is allowed to each tenure holder in the series, the settlement-holders have obviously 
created tenures of all. degrees in their own favour, usually joining the name of some other person to their 
own to save appearances, so that practically it comes to this that some of tho proprietors hold two or three 
of the uud.er-teuures besides the settlement of the estates aud are allowed percentages of deduction to 
cover the risk aud cost of collecting rent from themselves as their own tenants 

H. Under all circumstances of the case, however, tho Board will not disturb the present settlement 
which may stand till the end of the current year 1286 B.S. But they request that in tho next cold 
wentiftar you will make or cause to be made a regular settlement of the estate according to the ordinary 
settlement rules. 

(a) You should begin by making a jamabandi of the amount of rent fairly demandable from each 
cultivator. 1 am lie e to point out that the stitk which Mr. Ellison terms a “rent roll ” is nothing of 
the kind as it makes no mention of rents, but only of the areas hold by each taiyat. 

li) 'Where tho rent is enhanced, it should be clearly set out on what grounds the enhancement is 
made [vide section '8, Act VIII (B C ) of 1869 and Act ill (B.C ) of 1887] i.e., whether on one or more of 
the grounds of higher rates prevailing in the neighbourhood or of the incieased productiveness of tho 
soil or rise in prices o( produce, and the data on which the conclusions have been arrived at should be 
given fully. 

(c) In recording the rents payable by each cultivator the land held by him should be classified 
and assessed according to capability, if there is any great difference botween the different lauds, as would 
appear to be the case horn tho wide range of rates mentioned by Mr. Ellison. 

(ti) The rights and status of the different raiyats should bo Tecorded. 

(e) The raiyats (mould be called on to sign tho jamabandi in token of acceptance of the rents fixed. 
If they refuse or omit to do so, it will not interfere with the progress of the settlement proceedings and 
when reporting the case you should state whether they have signed or refused to sign the jamabandi. 

(f) As at the last settlement no intermediate tenure-holder should be recognized in the settlement 
proceedings except the haoladars. 

(p) Having ascertained and recorded the total of the rents payable by the cultivators as above 
directed, the settlement officer Bliould make the settlement in the first instance with the haoladar 
where there is one, and should fix the rent payable by him to tho settlement-holder at not more than 
20 per cent below the total of t le rents which have been recorded as payable to him by tho cultivator 
in his liowlah. If the aggregate rate of the cultivator umount to Its. 100, the haoladars rent will be 
fixed at no less than. its. 80. 

(A) Erorn tho aggregate of the rents of the hawladars fixed as above a deduction of 26 por cent, 
slum d bo made, aud tun remainder will be the rent or revenue for which tho settlements should bo made 
with the sctt.'craent-holdors. 

10 Notices of enhancement will have to be served on the howladars UDdcr section 14 of Act VIII 
(B. 0) of lsbh. As great precaution is necessary os to those notices, you are requested to submit for 
ihea pproval of the Board the form of notices which you would propose to serve, together with your 
proposals as to the mode of service. You should bear iu raiud that in order to take effect from the 
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beginning of next year 1886 B. 8. the enhancement notices both on raiyats and tenure.holders must be 
served before the end of Pous or middle of January, so that the settlement should be taken as soon as 

^° S *U, The persons whom you have proposed to admit to the settlements were evidently dependent or 
shikimi talukdars under the trespassing zamindar, and the Government recognized them as holding 
this status. They may be recognized as dependent talukdars on the estate which is the property or 
Government. The terms of settlement should be proposed when a properly made settlement is reported. _ 
12 . This order will govern mutatis mutandis the cases of chaks “ Kalibari and ‘ Bazarghona 
reported in your letters Nos. 689 and 690, dated 30th March 1878. 

18. The original enclosures of your letters are herewith returned. 


APPENDIX C. 
Settlement op Patukhili. 


Inquiry into the question who are to he considered the raiyats for the purposes of Settlement 

under Act VIII ( B.O .) of 1879. 

The first settlement of Chak Patuakhali after its resumption in 1884 was made in 1886 
(1248 B. E.) and the settlement officer in his Bengali Eubakuri has recorded the following conclusions. 
(Tho translation is sb close as the rude Bengali ot that time admits) :— 

“ 8. The decision to bo rocorded regarding the rights of the prajas as to the reclamation of the estate 
is this. A t the time of settlement, the head muharrir of this office considered the haoladars, who filed each 
man the documents relating to his haoladari rights, to be raiyats with maurasi rights, and fitxed tbeir rate 
of rent at Be. 1 as 2 sicca or Company’s Ee. 1-8-2 per the bigba of 116 haths. Although that rates in the 
settlement officer’s opinion is greatortban the rate at which prajas pay rent to the Talukdars in Gerakhali 
and Hazikhali (which are resumed estates boidering on Autungpur pargana and are in the neighbour* 
hood of this estate) and in this estate, yet it is clear that the rate fixed by tho head muharrir is oorrect 
and fair, • * * And it is clear that the rights of ehakdars and thikadiira of the patitabadi 

mahallas in the 24-Parganas and those of the hsoladcrs of this chak are the same. * » • * 

And it is seen that, at the time of settlement those who are the actual maurasi raiyats produced each man the 
documents relating to his maurasi rights before the head-muharrir and the names of those whose maurasi 
rights were proved were recorded in the Settlement papers as possessing maurasi rights, and all those 
persons who are rent-payerB below them, i.e. who pay rent below the haoladars who hsve been considered 
the maurasi raiyats, that all such rent-payers in all these estates have produced no abadkari or jangal burd 
documents and have made no complaint therefore, whatever stipulations and rules obtain between the 
haoladars (i.e. the maurasi raiyats) and the rent payers below them, the Civil Court, which has jurisdiction 
in such matters, will take cognizance of them, if they are observed or contested. Therefore since tho 
lower rent-payers have not produced or proved any documents, it is not necossary under the circumstances 
to include them in a regular ( ? ) settlement; and it is necessary to record in this settlement 

rubakari the names of all who have been included in the maurasi jamnbandi. " * 

##*****### 

2. Tho settlement was made accordingly The rents of (he haoladars as maurasi raiyats were fixed, 
and a percentage on them granted to the'r superiors, the adabkari, who entered into the Settlement engage¬ 
ment with Government. No notice was taken of any one below the haoladars and their names were net 
recorded. 

3. The chak was resettled in 1844, 18ti4, 1866, 1871-72 and again in J877-78 > but the proceedings 
were not approved and ihe present settlement—a continuation of the steps began last season-has been 
undertaken. Iu those proceedings settlement was made according to the method then followed, viz,, by 
deciding what rents should be paid by those who held immediately under the settlement-holders, and 
wbat poriion of that aggregate Bhould be allowed to the settlement holders the remainder going as revenue 
to Govornmuit, No inquiry appears to have been made into the rights of the various classes of raiyats. 
The process as [a matter of fact was the same as in the first settlement, but the similarity was 
accidental. Those proceedings contain no decision on the rights of the various classes and, even if they 
did, the decision would have no authority, as the proceedings were not confirmed. 

4. At present the following classes of raiyats exist in the chak below the haoladers, viz., oeat 
haoladars, nim haoladars aud barshas. In the proceedings begun last year it was proposed to carry the 
assessments down to the karsha and treat all the rest as under-tenants, but almost all parties appealed 
against that course, each claiming to be tho raiyat in the meaning of the Act As the question would not 
then be satisfactorily decided, so as to admit of the settlement being completed, it wag postponed till the 
settlement would be again undertaken this year. 

6. The facts above stated show that in the first settlement the haoladars were after inquiry pro- 
nouneed to be the real raiyats ; nothing has since occurred to change that decision ; henoejthey must be 
taken to be the raiyats for the purposes of Aot VIII (B.O.) of 1879, ’ 


F. E, Pabgiteb, 

Officiating Commissioner, Sundarbans. 


BIKEE0ANJ, 

The 39th April I860. 
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appendix d. 

No 678. 


To Mr. Deputy Collector Ellison. 

3. You are aware that the position of raivats is claimed by a large number of persons, different 
classes in those estates, and it is exceedingly probable that those whose claims are disallowed will contest 
the matter in appeal, In order therefore that your proceedings may stand trial, it ie necessary that they 
should be founded securely on facts. I he question to be decided is aimuly this—what persons at any of the 
past settlements have been deelared to be or have boon treated as the raiyats ? 

4. Imyour paragraph 8 you have mixed up the raiyats and under-tenant without any regard to the 
terms of the new Act. (VIII li.C. of 187a). There cannot bo soveral classes of raiyats unless the term 
raiyats be usoa in a loose way. Only those who no bona fide cultivators are •• raiyats ; *' persons holding 
intermediately above them are “ under-tenants " j but ms I pointed out in my paragraph 11, if a person 
has been at any time treated as the raiyat, he cannot be deprived of that position although he may sublet all 
his lands and have converted himself into a mere middle man . In such a case the Settlement Officer has 
only to pronounce him to be the raiyat, and has nothing to do with any one below him. 

6. I have then to request that you will carefully revise yottr proceedings and decide wbat persons 
are to be treated as the raiyats in the sense of the new Act. Having done that you should then determine 
what is a fair general rate for such persons under seeti n 6. If as you seem to mean the nim haoladars 
were originally the raiyats, the general rate will have reference to them and you will have nothing to do 
with the karsha rates except in so far as they help you to determine the general rato. You should then 
submit the whole to me tor approval, and I beg you to remember that, until the question has been docided 
wtio are to be taken as the raiya's, it is impossible to advance to the determination of the rate under 
soction 6. 

6. Your paragraphs 8 to 6 cintain much information, but it is vague and confused. It would 
appear therefrom that the gharmaurasi raiyats (ie.. haoladars and nim haoladars) wore the original 
“ raiyats,” but if the nim haoladars held under the haoladars, the Utter caunot Le “raiyatB", but are 
under-tenants,” and in paragraph 19 you sj eak of tho mm haoladars as the ” raiyats,” Again in para- 
graph 20 you speak of enhancing the non-occupinoy dultiva.ing raiyats’ rates, but if the nim haoladars are 
to be taken at the “raiyats," you have nothing ti do with any one below them, and tho list of cultivating 
raiyats appended to your letter is wholly unnecessary, and it would only be necessary to Bubmit a list of 
the nim haoladars. 


APPENDIX E. 

Dated Camp Rangabali, the -6th January 1881. 

From— F. E. Pabgitkk. Esq., Officiating Commissioner in the Suudarbans, 

To—The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces. 

3. This and the ueighbouriug estates, Pfltuakhali, Bazarghona and Marichbonia, were all resumed 
and settlod about the same time, several of the old proceedings ate almost identical. Together with the 
extracts properly relating to Kalibari extracts relating to bazarghona are also submitted herewith, and 
similar extracts for Patuakhati and Marichbonia are enclosed with my Nos. 620 and 621, respectively 
of this date. I would, therefore, beg leave to remark that in deciding any one ease the facts of the 
others seem fairly applicable. 

Extract from old settlement Records of PatudkhSli. 


Number 
of settle¬ 
ment 
nathi. 

Page of 
settle¬ 
ment 
nathi. 

Description of 
records. 

Date. 

Number 
of para¬ 
graph. 
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^Rubakari of Sundar- 
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j bans Commissioner 
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j Mr. Shakcspear. 
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j Mohan Bose. 
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Extract. 


The ha ladars received pattas 
from the talukdars and reclaimed 
the lands, therefore thoy are the 
maurasi raiyats. 

Tho rsiyats who filed doouments 
are the maurasi raiyats. 


Those subordinate to the haola¬ 
dars filed no documents claiming 
jungle-bnri or abadkari rights, 
nor did they raise any objection. 
The haoladars filed their title 
deeds proving themselves to 
be the maur&si raiyats, a j&ma- 
bandi was prepared accordingly. 
The haoladars being the maurasi 
rsiyats, disputes regarding the 
rate to be paid by those under 
them are to be settled in the 
Civil Court. 

Goru Prassad and other talak- 
dars sublet the lands to liicla- 
dars, who at their own expense 
reclaimed the land, they are 
therefore the maurasi raiyats. 
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APPENDIX E. 

No. 393, dated Alipore, 1st November 1880. 

From—J xmbs EllIsoh, Esq., Deputy Collector in charge of Sundarbans ComnvBsioner's 
office, 

To—The Secretary to the Board of lievenue, Dower Provinces. 

* ##*#** #** 

3. There is abundant proof in the records to show that the ancestors of these men never 
reclaimed the lands which they now occupy. In fact after resumption when tire estate came under 
settlement, the ancestors of these men, if they were then on the property, kept aloof, passive and 
unconcerned, submitting no claim, no title to lands,if any, held by them : on the contrary the papers are 
perfectly explicit that the lands were reclaimed and tenanted either by the bao)adnrs themselves or 
through their agency, that is, with their capital and the appellants were the raiyats of haoladars and any 
disputes between them regarding land or the rent of land was cognizable not by the Settlement Otlie^r 
but by the Civil Court, For these reasons the haoladars under the requirements of Act VIII (B.C.) 
of 1879, were tormally declared to be the raiyats of chuck Ealibari. 

* * # • * • * 

6. The faet is these men are the ring-leaders of a combination which originated in 1878-79 who with 
profit to themselves and at the expense of the poorer raiyats are doing their best to obtain rights which 
they neither possess nor have a right to demand. These men are the last of the numerous grades of 
Burnraiyats in the estate, they seem to be merely tenants-at-will possessing not even a rignt 
of occupancy to the lands they cultivate. Settlement proceedings were open and public and the 
petitioners could not but have been aware that the jamabandi prepared and published in no way concerned 
them, yet they untruthfully assei t that the inspection of the jamabandis even on the payment of proper 
fees was denied them. They also urge that the rates of rent fixed at the recent settlement are excessive, 
when actually speaking only one rate was fixed, not theirs but that of the haoladars. 

6. The object of these men is evidently to extract an order limiting the rate of rent to be paid by 
themselves and as an inducement charge with the general oppression the settlement haoladars who occupy 
the position of dependent talukdar and not that of ‘a farmer. 1 do not think that the talukdars. are 
more oppressive (if oppression there be) than their neighbours. The fact is from excess of population, 
competition for land is very great in these parts and any act limiting the rate of these now general 
cultivators will turn them into rent-receivers. When these men have come all the way from fcakerganj 
to submit an appeal to the Hoard, it is not likely that they would submit to exactions, especially when the 
subdivisional station of Vatuakhali is only ft morniDg’s walk from the estate and justice available almost 
at their threshhold. Further oppression, if any, can be avoided; a little southlands (chaks Dhalua and 
iiarguna) just as good and only requiring reclamation are obtainable and this fact has been made known 
to thorn by me. 


APPENDIX G. 

Bead a letter No, 629, dated 20b January 1881 from the Commissioner of Sundarbans, submitting 
his report on the peti ion of J anoo Talukdar and other ryots of Chak Patnakhali in the Bakerganj 
Sunderbans praying that their manes be recorded in the settlement jamabandi and that the settlement- 
holder be precluded from enhancing their rents. 

The petitionorB pray to have all their rents and holdings detailed on the record. Their petition was 
not however presented till some tiino after the settlement proceedings had been submitted to and 
sanctioned by the hoard. These proceedings cannot now be re-opened. 

2, As tnings stand, the petitioners are not liable to have the rents, which they have hitherto 
actually been paying, enhanced otherwise than in due course of law or by consent. The recorded of 
their holdings and actual rent in the settlement proceedings would give them no further protection 
than this. 


IV. 

In the matter of the proposal to revise the records of the Government estate Marichbonta 

in the district of Bakarganj. 

Ordeb (of the Board of Revenue, Mr. B. Savage, dated 9th April 1909.) 

This case ■was taken up at Barisal on 7th instant and was discussed on that day and on 
8th. in the presence of the Director of Land Records, of ihe pleaders for the talukdars and 
haoladars and of a number of raiyats of the estate. Various proposals were made and 
considered and eventually it was agreed that the records should be retained as framed as far 
as the question of status of the various tenants is eoncernt d, that the rents of the raiyata 
with occupancy rights should be retained as at present, that the baolas should be asseseeu 
at a bigha rate to be ascertained in the case of each haola by a reduction of 35 per cent, 
from the average raiyati rent under the haola, this allowance to be divided among the 
haoladar and the subordinate haolas, if any, in such proportion as may in each case appear 
equitable, that the osat taluk should he treated as a hsola and that the talukdar should 
get an allowance of 25 per cent, on the haola rents. The above on condition that the 
talukdars and suhordidate tenure-holders should execute kabuliats containing the form of 
agreement hereto annexed. 
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The terra of settlement to be 15 years with the right of renewal for a further term of 
15 years, provided the terms of the kabuliats be curried out. The rents at pre-teht payable 
by the raiyats are somewhat high in comparison with rents in the neighbourhood, but they 
cannot be said to be inequitable as they represent in all oases less tean one-fifth of the 
produce, and in moat cases much leas. The raiyats have been paying these rents for a 
number of years and in fact do not complain about them. Their complaint is that abwabs 
are levied, and they ask lor khas management by Government. The law does not permit 
ot their prayer being granted. They must rennim as tenants under the tenure-holders 
whose rights are admitted by Government; but by the proposed arrangement it is hoped to 
put a stop to the levy of abwabs and to secure fixity of rent for the term of 80 years. The 
raivats also get a clear acknowledgment of their ocoupanoy rights as to whioh there have up 
to now been doubts. 

The tenure-holders will get a liberal allowance amounting to 50 per cent, of the raiyats’ 
rents, while Government will get a fair increase in revenue. The Direotor of Land Records 
will come up with prcposals on the above lines 

Final publication has not yet been made and the proposal to revise the record was 
therefore premature, aud is hereby struck off. 


V. 

Letter No. 789—80nT., dated Jalpaiguii, the 17th April 1909. 

From—N. D. Beatson Bku., Esq., c.i.r , i.e.s, Direotor, Department of Lind 
Records, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 

To—The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 4 astern Bengal and Assam. 

2. 1 now propose that the re-settlement of land rovduue in Mariohbonia should be made 

on the following principles:— 

(«) The status of raiyat shall be accorded to the oultivator (karsh&dar) and not to the 
haoladar or derivative haoladar. 

( b) The existing rents of raiyats, as defined above, shall (except in oases where they 
have been fixed by an illegal contract) be maintained and Bhall be reoorded 
as fair rents under section 104 of the Bengal Tenancy Aot. 

ic) The haoladars shall pay rent calculated on a basis of area, not on a basis of profits. 

(</) 1 fee rent of each haoladar shall be 35 per cent, lower than the standard 
raiyatwuri rate of that haola. 

(e) The rent; of the talukdar shall be 75 per oent. of the rent payable by the 
haoladars. 

(/) As the OBat taluk and the derivative h&olas are not binding against Govern¬ 
ment, the existence of such tenures shall not affect either the Government 
revenue or the rent payable by raiyats. The rent payable by the osat 
talukdars shall be intermediate between the rent payable by the talukdar 
and the rent payable by the haol&dkrs concerned and the rent payable by 
each derivatice haoladar shall be intermediate between the rent payable by 
the raiyats" concerned. These intermediate rents shall be arranged by 
private agreement. 

{g) Where a raiyati holding (karsha) as defined in clause (a) 1ms been purchased by 
superior landlords the principles of seotion 22 of the Bengal Teuanoy Act 
shall be applied. 

(h) No h&ola or derivative haola whioh has been entered in the draft record shall 
now be struck out on the ground that the owner of suoh tenure is identical 
with the owner of the superior tenure. The legal question of the merger of 
tenures shall stand over without prejudioe to any party. 

(j) In return for the oonoessions mentioned above the talukdar and the haol&dars 
shull execute agreements in the form annexed. 

8. The principles of settlement set forth in the last paragraph were arranged 
at a recent conference in Barisal, at which the Hon’ble Mr. Savage presided. The 
representatives of the talukdar and the haoladars of Mariohbonia accepted these 
principles and consented to sigu these agreements. The effeot of the proposals is 
that the new Government revenue will be about 49 per cent, of the raiyatwari assets of 
the estate, ie , three-fourths of (iO per cent. There wiil be a substantial iucrease of revenue 
amounting to something between 30 aad 40 per oent. of the previous deraaud. The 
exaot figure will be calculated n due course. 

4 The Board will observe that the system which will he adopted in Mariohbonia is 
praotioally the “system of April 1908” to which I referred in paragraph 33 of my printed 
inspection note of August 1908. The difference is that the haolaJari rate is 35 per oent, 
instead of 30 per oeut., lower than the raiyatwari rate and that in return the talukdars and 
haoladars exeoute agreements in the form annexe 1 to this letter. I now propose that in 
all the estate of the same group there should be a similar decrease in the haoladari rate 

y y 2 
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conditional on the execution of agreements in a similar form. The remaining estates of the 
group are as follows : — 

Tauzi No. Tauzi No. 


Baro BaisdiS 

4607 

Chota Baisdia 

4828 

Rangabali 

45 j9 

BSzarghona 

4643 

Patu&khali 

4645 

Chalit&bonia 

... 4690 


P&khya _ ... 4694 

Bliayang-K&kr&bonia ... 4764 

tJajikhali 4 56 <'-64 & 4506-09 

Ger&khali ... 4560 

Kalibari ... ... 4644 


Form of agreement. 


Whereas n settlement of land revenue is being made under Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Aet in 
Estate Mariohbonia, Tauzi No. 4662, within th > district of Bakarganj. And whereas I have been record¬ 
ed as the possessor of the following tenancy, nsmely : — 


Name of village. 


Serial number 
of tenancy. 


Description of tenancy. Area in acres. ^ ,ea in gq^yjjg 01 


I hereby agree to pay Ks, as annual rent for the said tenancy calculated at the rate 

of per bigha of 1,600 sq. yds., an area of biahas having been left out of assessment. 

The said rent shall be payable for 16 rears with effect from 1009-10, and in the fo lowing instilments, 
namely, one-fourth in the month of October and three-fourtbs in (ho month of February. The conditions 
of my tenancy are as follows : — 

(1) My right is that of a tenure-holder as defined in the Bengal Tenancy Act and the rent payable 

in respect of the said tenure is liable to revision from time to time in accordance with the 
provisions of the said Act. Subject to such revision of rent and to the conditions of the 
agreement, jny right is permanent, heritable and transferable. 

(2) I acknowledge and shall respect the rights of all other tenant, of this estate as recorded in the 

record-of-rights which has now been prepared under Chapter X of tho Bengal Tenancy 
Act. 

1 3) During the aforesaid period of 16 years I shall not increase or attempt to increase the rent 
payable by any tenant subordinate to me whose tenancy or the tonancy of whoso predocessor- 
in-title has been entered in the present record-of-rights : 1 shall only realise the rent which 
has been entered in that record as pavnMo by that tenant or by his predeoessor in title. 

(4) For every payment of rent by a tenant subordinate to me I aball forthwith give a written 
receipt as required by section 66 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

(6) Along with the rent payable by mo I shall pay cess according to tho law for the time being 
in force ; and from the tenines subordinate to me I shall realise cess only according to such 
law and not in excess of the legal demand, 

(6) 1 shall net roalise or attompt to naUse any abwab or illegal cess from any tenant subordinate 

to me. 

(7) If it be found to tho satisfaction of the Board of Pevenuo that during the period of 16 years 

ending on 31st March 1924 I havo broken any of the conditions of this agreement, then on 
the expiry of the said 16 years a fresh settlement may be made with me at such rents, for 
such period on such conditions as tho Board of Revenue may determine 

(8) If it be proved to the satisfaction of the Board of Revenue that during tho period of 16 years 

ending on 3-at March 19^4,1 have paid my rent duly and rogularly and have fully complied 
with all the conditions cf this agreement, I shall be entitled to a renewal of this settlement 
on tho same rent and on the same conditions for a further period of 16 years ; and during 
the sail fmther period of 16 years I shall realise from the tenants subordinate to me only 
tli e rents which have been entered in the present record-of-rights in respect of such "tenants 
or their predecessor in the title. Provided that if at any thne during the second period of 
16 years the* board of Revenue be satisfied that I have broken any of the conditions of the 
renewed agreement, a fresh settlement may forthwith be made with me at such rent, for such 
period and on snch conditions as the Board of Revenue may determine- 

(9) If any under-tenure comprised within my tenure be brought under resettlement by the Board 
of Revenue before my own tenuro he brought under resettlement the rent payablo in 
respect of my tenure for the remaining period of my settlement shall be liable to revision 
consequent on any change whioh may be made in the rent payable in respect of such under¬ 
tenure : provided that the nett profit to be enjnyed by me shall remain unchanged unless 
and until my tenure be brought unacr resettlement. 

(10) Notwithstanding anything contained in clause (7) or clause (8) of thii agreement I shall be liable 
to be ejected from my tenure by a suit in a competent Civil Court on the ground that I have 
broken any of the conditions of this agreement, 


VI. 

No. 268 S. & S.-G., dated the 24th May 1909. 

From—The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 

To—The Director of Land Records, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

I am directed to acknowledge the reoeipt of your lotter No. 789 -800 T., dated the 
17th April 1909, on the subject of the final confirmation of the land revenue of estate 
No. 4552 Maiichbonia in the district of Bakarganj and in reply to say that the Board are 
pleased to approve the proposals contained in your letter under reply with regard to the 
principles to be followed in the settlement of the estate named ah we, and also of the other 
estates uamed therein which are similarly situated, subject to the condition that the 
talukdars and haoladais thereof execute agreements in the form annexed to your letter 
under reply. 
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VII. 


Dated the 1st Ootober 1909. 

From—T, 0. Jack, Esq., i.c.s., Settlement Officer of Bakarganj, 

To—*The Direotor of Land Records, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

I have the honour to refer again for your orders the resettlement of the Mariohbonia 
group of estates in this district. 

The final proposals for the estate Marichbonia were sent up for sanotion on the 20th 
of January 1909. together with a memorandum dated 19th January 1909 in which I pointed 
out that there were oertain difficulties in oarrying out the settlement, which had not been 
adequately met. 

As a result of this reference, the Hon’ble Member, Mr. Savage, and the Director of 
Land Records, Mr. Beatson-BelL met the talukdar and the haoladars of Mariohbonia in 
conference, and oertain principles were arrange! whioh were recapitulated in the Director of 
Land Records’ letter lNo. 789—800 T., dated the 17th April 1909, to the address of the 
Seorotary to the Board of Revenue. 

This letter was a proposal in regard to the terms upon whioh. the Mariohbonia estate 
would be settled and a further proposal iu regard to the other estates of the Mariohbonia 


?n accord with these proposals, fresh bujharat was made of the reoords of those estates. 
During the course of that bujharat the cultivating tenants manifested the very strongest 
repugnauoe to the principles agreed upon between their landlords and the authorities, in 
whioh they themselves had not been consulted, and they repeatedly petitioned both in 
single spies and in battalions that the estate should be taken under khas management. 
The information whioh they supplied was of bo startling a nature (hat I feel I have no 
alternative, but to refer the case onoe again for the orders of the Board of Revenue. 

Before entering into detail, I would invite a reference to my note, dated 19th 
January 1909, which explains the difficulties ,of the case. It will be seen that owing to 
Mr. Pargiter’s formal proceeding in 1879, Government was bound to treat oertain tenants 
in eaoh estate as raiyats, who were in faot tenure-holders. As a result the cultivators 
became under-raiyats. The Baris&l conference under the presidency of Mr. Ravage was an 
sttempt to secure for the cultivators the proteoth n afforded by the Bengal Tenancy Aot to 
raiyats. The talukdar of Maiiohbonia aooeptod the terms of that conference whioh may be 
desoribed as a high ra‘e of allowance on condition that the eo-oalled raiyats will accept their 
real status as tenure-holders and will give their under-tenants their real status of raiyat, 
and further will give au agreement stating in oategorioal terms tha*’ they w.ll not enhanoe 
rents, take abwabs or refuse dakhilas for the terra of 15 years. 

Tne Direotor of Land Reoords informed me that if the so-called raiyats refused these 
terms in Marichbonia or any other estate, the alternative, whioh is not mentioned in this 
letter, is a return to the “ system of April lt-08.” But the terms of the alternative are 
praotioally as good as the torms of the conference. The talukdar gets 25 per cent, or the 
same allowance, the haoladars 30 per cent, in place of 35, while there are n > embarras¬ 
sing conditions. It is not therefore at all likely that any talukdar or h&oladar who has not 
already committed himself will aooept the terms. If ho do not, the alternative solves 
nothing, but brings us onoe more face to face with the difficulties mentioned in my note of 
the 19th January. 

The raiyats, who were not parties to the oonferenoe or represented thereat, are bitterly 
opposed to its results. I deal later with the hietosv of their oppression for the last 40 
years ; tut I wish to deal now with the agreement as it affeots the raiyats. 

J Jn the first plaoe, I would point out that although the haoladar is a raiyat by virtue 
of the formal proceeding and his under-tenant therefore an under-raiyat, yet wherever there 
is a contraot between the two (considerably more than half tne total), the under-raiyat is 
described as a raiyat and is formally granted onoupanoy rights. The landlord cannot go 
beyond the terms of the contraot and the under-raiyat is to that extent protected. 

In the second place, I would point out that agreement itself is inoperative, 
explain this a diagram will be useful:— 


To 


r 

Haoladiir 

I 

Nim 

Haoladiir 

Raiyats or the real cultivators. 


Government. 

I 

Talukdar. 

I 


Haoladar 

nL 

Haoladar 

I 

Raiyats or the real cultivators. 


1 

Haoladar 

I 

Nim 

Haoladar 

I 

Raiyats or the real cultivators. 


Here the lessee of Government is the talukdar, who has divided his lease into several 
lotB, which he has granted to haoladars. The talukdar and these haoladars are the parties 
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to sign. the agreement by which they undertake to accept the status of tenure-holders for 
themselves and of raiyat for the cultivators, while agreeing not to oppress the cultivator. 

But the haoladar has usually sublet to a further grade of middlemen, the nitn- 
haoladar, and he may again have sublet in his turn. Under clause (f) of the princi¬ 
ples Government does not reoognise as binding upon itself these sub-leasea and takes no 
agreement from the sub-lessees. Yet the talukdar has no direot connection with the 
raiyats and the haoladar very rarely. The relationship of landlord and tenant is coh- 
stituted usually between the haoladar’s sub-lessees and the cultivators. Therefore 
■what effect can any agreement have upon the position of the raiyat, which is entered into 
by talukdar and haoladar P What value is a declaration by them that they will neither 
enhance rents, take abwabs nor refuse reut-reoeipts, when they rarely or never deal in their 
capacity of hacladar or talukdar with the raiyats? Moreover how can Government 
enforoo any agreement made by a haoladar ? He is a tenant of the talukdar and 
Government has no locus standi. Clause 19 becomes inoperative at once. Government 
has no right to sue the h&oladar and, even if it had, he has usually no connexion with 


The agreement therefore in my opinion gives no possible legal protection to the 
raiyat It may be said that olause 7 will enablo the Board of Revenue after 15 years to 
rmnisli oppression of the raiyats by renewing the lease on harsher terms. But if oppression 
continues it will be the oppression of the nim-haoladars and how can talukdars and haoladars be 
held responsible therefor, while in the meantime the estates cannot be touched for 

15 years, whatever the oppression ? . 

It is true that in a very large number of oases, the talukdar, haoladar and mm- 
haoladar are one and the same person ; but in law any agreement exeouted by a man in 
the oauacity of talukdar does not affect his dealings in the capacity of nim-baukdar at 
all Clause (/;) in the agreement is oonolusive on this point. The legal question of 
merger of tenures still stands over. ... , 

All this goes to show that the raiyats are justified in the apprehension that the agree¬ 
ment will not protect them at all. They have complained bitterly of oppression for the 
last 40 years; at the last settlement in 1881 they asked that the estate should be held khas 
or that the ’talukdars and haoladars should be restrained from oppressing them, but 
their prayers were unavailing; they have repeatedly petitioned the Collector against the 
oppression of their landlords' but he had no power of intorferenoe ; they have repeatedly 
urged that the estates should be hold khas both to the Colleotor and to us. They are 
now almost desperate. After the failure of their combination against their landlords at 
the last settlement in 1881 there followed a welter of revenge. Fines, prosecutions and 
evictions were the order of the day, 165 raiyats out of 1,288 were forcibly evicted, as many 
more abandoned their holdiugs in a panic). Those who stayed had to suffer an 
enhanoomont 6f rent of great severity. It is hardly a matter of wonder if the tenants 
now recall this ancient history and are in a state of abjeot fear as to what will befall 
them when the present settlement is concluded. Nor are the landlords behindhand in 
reminders. The air is full of threats of what is to come, when the settlement authorities 
have gone The agreement has not even kept them quiet until th e conclusion of the set¬ 
tlement. The very talukdar of Marichbonia who accepted the agreement at the con¬ 
ference instituted a falso criminal case against the leader of the raiyats before the ink 
was dry. The judgment |of the Magistrate in this case is appended to this note in 
proof of*the assertion. Moreover false rent suits have been filed after the conference, 
extortionate marriage fees collected and forced labour exacted even when our offioers were in 
the villages. The talukdars have already made it evident that they regard the exe¬ 
cution of any such agreement as a mere form. . , 

The history of the last 40 years more than justifies the apprehensions ot the raiyats. 
I give mere'y the briefest summary of the evidence whioh has been collected under (he 
supervision of Mr. Asooli, i.c s., by an experienced .Assistant Settlement Officer with 
selected kauuugcs working under them, but I invite attention to Mr. Ascoli’s note and 
particularly to the notes of the kanungos giving details in each estate. The notes of 
Maulvis Mahammad Mohiuddin, Minnatali and Sheikh Abdullah wii-l I hope be read, 
as I canmt. think that any summary of the evidence will leave the same impression upon 
the mind. I would especially poiut out that every statement in these reports is backed 
up by documentary evidenoe, by rent reoeipts or other reoeipts given by the land¬ 
lords by their own collection books or by parwauahs issued by them. It is therefore incon¬ 
trovertible and the whole makes up a tale of astounding oppression carried on within 
five miles of the subdivisions! headquarters and it will bo noticed not in a private 
operty p erma nently settled but hi a Government estate. Government has been unable 
to protect its own raiyats from its own lessee ; indeed previously it has made no attempt. 

1 q] l6 i esseeB in question arc mostly the Roy family living at Kalask&ti in another sub¬ 
division of this distriot. Of tho estates uuder reference in which I do not at present in¬ 
clude Bara Baisdia, Chota Baisdia and Rangabali, five of the largest belong to Bisweswar 
v the chief Tnem ^ ,er that family and three moro to Durg& Prosonuo Roy, another 
member. One belongs to Upendra Nath Sen, a landlord who tears an evil reputation as 
landlord* in other parts of the district, another belongs to Mr. Brown and some Bengali 
co-sbarers, the remainder are petty estates belonging to four different lessees who are 
mailer men. All are alike in their oppiession. Indeed the estates form a compaot 
geographical block without any distinguishing features. ThoKalaskati family are however 
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the great offenders and the smaller lessees simply imitate them to the best ot their 
ability. 

For each estate there is a separate note. These notes group under various heads the 
sufferings of the raiyats, who number some 10,000 meu, women and obildren in the whole 
area. They show that illegal evictions occur on a wholesale scale without roferenoe to the 
Civil Courts, they show that heavy enhancements were the rule after the last settlement 
and ooour repeatedly since, they show that abwabs in addition are taken whioh amount 
to between 50 and 75 per cent, of the rent, they show that criminal prosecutions 
and false rent suits are weapons in continuous ubo, they show that heavy marriage fees 
and subscriptions are extorted and they show that groat fines are exioted for the most 
trivial! offences. They show further that this has been going! on f»r nacre than 30 years, 
that after the last settlement a terrible veugeanoe was wreaked by the lessees on the tenants 
who had dared to pray Government for redress and that for some years the estates becamo 
practically a desert. 

Mr. Asooli’s note deals more fully with the several items of this count, and onoe again 
I would refor to the exhaustive notes of the kanungos for eaoh estate which give yje 
evidence in detail. Mere I will only summarise the roll of eviolions and deal with some 
cases of fines and snbsoripticns. 

The following summary deals with the forcible evictions in the estates, whioh took 
part in the combinations against the landlords at the last settlement. The evictions were 
carried out by flooding the villages with latiaia: — 


Estate. 

Total 
number of 
holdings. 

Forcible 
eviotions im¬ 
mediately 
after the last 
settlement. 

Subsequent 

eviotions. 

Total. 

Mariokbonia 

. • « 


407 

49 

63 

112 

Pakshya 

• «« 


90 

20 

16 

3<i 

Patukhali 

,,, 

« • e 

226 

30 

10 

40 

Kalibari 

■ • • 

1 • 

148 

45 

25 

7o 

Biz&rghona 

■ < • 

... 

238 

48 

12 

CO' 


Total 


1,109 

192 

\ l 

126 

318 


In addition the present raiyats were introduced into many more holdings, whioh had 
been ouce (cultivated but were theu deserted. The previous! raiyats had fled. There are 
more than 30 such oases ia B&z4rghon& and a larger number in Patukhali and Kalib&ri. 

In the villages whioh did not join the combination, there were no “revenge ” eviotions 
hut the llazikhali estates still show a total of 23 subsequent eviotious in 173 holdings 
aud the GerftkhAli estates 12 in 3$ holdings. 

.For Bhayang Kakrabouia no statistics were obtained ; but as in all other respeots the 
lessees are as bad and as extortionate, there ia no reason to suppose k that iu this respeot 
the roll would t e any less emphatic. 

CMvdtU are subscriptions oolleoted by a landlord from all his tenants od some 
memorable occasion. In these estates they are taken on the flimsiest pretexts and with 
a painful frequency. As an example |I will give [the instance in B&s;&rgbonS of the chdndat 
levied by Bisweswar Roy :— 


Rate. 

(1) In 1305, 0 annas per rupee 

of rout. 

(2) In 1303, Us. 4 to Rs. 6 for eaoh 

holding. 

(3) In 1309-10 4 annas per rupee 

of rent. 


(4) In 1310.11, Rs. 2 to Rs. 10 for 

eaoh holding. 

(5) In 1312, Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 for 

each holding. 

(G) In 1313, Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 for 
each holding. 

(7) In 1315, Re. 1 to Rs. 5 for 
each holding. 


Occasion. 

Sradh oeremony of Bisweswar’s father. 

Death of Anukul Ohatterjoa, a relative of Biswes¬ 
war, 

Marriage of Bisweswar’s daughter. This (hands 
was levied more than a year before the 
marriage took plaoe in order to avoid the 
discredit of being helped by his tenants in 
his daughter’s marriage. 

Death of a member of the family of Sarat Rudra 
landlord’s amlu. 

Death of grandmother of Anauda Oharan 
Gfinguli, naib of Bisweswar. 

Marriage of daughter of Har Kumar Banerji, 
landlord’s amla. 

Death of Bcbari, Mukherji, cousin of Bisweswar, 
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The landlords and their amlas hold* regular oourts for the trial of civil and criminal 
disputes and sooial offences. This of oourse is the praotioe of most landlords and a praotice 
oertaiuly not to be condemned wholesale. It may be advantageous to the tenants and no 
doubt relieves tie King’s Oourts of much potty work. But it 'is clarly a praotioe open to 
abuse, at onco in the severity of fines inflicted, in .the decision of the oases and in the 
occasion of the infliction. The following are a few iustanoes collected from the reports to 
show how the landlord’s “justice” has operated in these estates: — 

Bazarghona. 

Upendra Nath Sen. —(1) In 1305 B.S. Amiruddi ChaukidSr was taken to BSsanda 
andjfined Its, 500, as he was not on good terms with his landlord and beat the 
MridhS who went to arrest him. 

(2) In 1313 Baisakh Asaruddi, sou of Aban, was fined Its. 30 as his wife did not 
allow the landlord’s peon to take away some milk as yogan (annual gift in 
kind to the landlord). 

Bwweucar Roy. —(3) About 6 or 7 years ago N&derali Ohaukidar was fined Its. 100 
on the oharge of murdering his brother’s widow who became pregnant in her 
widowhood, 

(4) In Magh 1314 Moniruddi, son of Kokai, was fined Its. 100 because he refused 

to give his widowed sister in marriage to Shahzan Sirdar. 

(5) Four years ago the Munshis of Bazarghona and Patukhali had a religious disous- 

sion. Yaruddir, Tazumuddi and Basaruddi were fined jits. 7 each for not 
assisting the Bazarghona Maulvi in the discussion 

i,6) Five or six years ago the tenants asked for the removal of the cutcherry to Jhin&i * 
beria. The Superintendent of the Estate came down to enquire and when 
in tbo yard of|lhe Kalibari outohery, a thorn pricked the Naib’s foot, 'llie 
Superintendent fined Goribulla and Somiruddi Hs. 125 each for not clearing 
the Jyard before bringing him there. 'Ihey were poor aud were exoommu- 
nicated for thro? years until they paid up the fine. 

GerXkhXli. 

(7) Last year Abdul Jabbar was fined Hs, 60 for quarrelling with Ratan Khan. 
Ealibaki. 

(8) Fifteen years ago 4 men were fined Rs. 88 fur refusing to dine with Korimuddi 

on the same mijhs owing to a previous quarrel. 

tv) In 1307, Daulat Gazi brought a oriminal oase against Felu and was fined Rs. 25 
for going to the Criminal Courts instead of the landlord’s Courts. 

(10) In 1311 Jaharuddi was fined Its. 160 for refusing begdr (forced labour! and 

insulting the p; on who brought the parwana. As be was unable to pay 
the fine, he was expelled from the village. 

(11) In 1304, H&ssonuddiu was fined Its 100 for fading to get the landlord’s permis¬ 

sion to his marriage. He could not pay up tho'fine, and 12 bighas of his land 
were made khas. 

Th : s is a small number of instances out of the examples given in the kanungo’s 
notes. I give the most instructive example at some length. About ten years ago no rent- 
receipt was given for the Iihadra kist. Some of the raivats of Kalibari combined together 
and refused rent, unless they got rents receipts. One of them Solim was carried to the 
cutoherry, bateu severely and forced to pay up his rent on the spot For this Iaruddi 
and others beat the peon, who had apprehended Solim. They were tried by Bisweswar 
Koy in person at the landlord’s cutohory in Pa'uakhali and fined as follows:— 
Iaruddi 11s. 43, Kushai Rs. 28, Soberali Rs 12, Soliman Rs. 28, Salim Rs 18, 
Korroan Es. 60, Sodai Ghorami Bs. 18, Gopal Akan Rs. 2K, Someruddi Mridha Rs. 18 
This trial took place within 100 yards of the Subdivisions! office and» within 50 of the 
thana. 

The raiyats also complain of the landlord’s social interference. They are all Muham¬ 
madans and he is a bigoted Hindu. He sells the appointment of Mollas and refuses to 
allow outsiders to officiate at marriages, he arranges and forbids marriages, he refuses 
to permit inheritance according to the Muhammadan law and he forcibly insists on nika 
marriage. In addition they complain of bepdr or foroed labour, whioh as our notes sbow is 
very prevalent, and of yogi.in ortim annua! gifts in kind to the landlord, The penalty for 
refusal to pay chdnitas, marriage fines or to give begdr or yogan is social ex-communioation, 
which the landlord sees enforced. There are at preient tenants in the estates living 
miserably under this sooial interdiot. Abwabs are eolleoted by crediting amouuts paid 
as rent first to abwabs and by suiug for the whole rent, if any of the abwabs or rent is in 
arrenr. 

It is painful to think that so complete an oppression outside the law can exist in a 
British district. The proof is incontrovertible; and this area is not merely in a British 
distriot but within 5 miles of a head-quarters town and in a Government estate, which in 
theory should be mamaeed as a model to all other zamindars. 
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I hope you will agree that I have made out a oase for reconsideration of the polioy to 
. pursued. I have shown that ten thousand oultivators are Jiving under great oppres¬ 
sion and that the previous proposals are powerless to remedy their lot in the future or to 
proteot them. I have shown that the only lessee who agreed to those proposals broke its 
terms flagrantly and repeatedly within 3 months of its oonolusion. I have shown that the 
raiyats were no party to that agreement or those proposals, that they oonsider they have 
been betrayed and look forward to the future with eyes of fear. 

I may perhaps be allowed to say that in the above oiroumstanoes it would be extremely 
distasteful, to me to carry out the settlement on the previous proposals. In my opinion 
they constitute a betrayal of the raiyats and the oase has now gone so far that we are 
bound in honour to proteot the tenants from a vengeance suoh as was wreaked upon their 
predecessors after the last settlement. In the oiroumstanoes there is one course only I 
think open to us, and that is the oourse passionately desired by the raiyats themselves. 
J heyi wish that the estate should be taken under khas management. This can be done foi¬ 
ls years under the Regulation VII of 1822 by which the revenuo of these taluks will be 
settled. I quote the seotion 3. 

Provided further that in any case it shall appear to the Revenue authorities that the continuance or 
admission otany raja, zamindar, talukdar or other person who may have engaged or may claim to engage 
tor any mahal or mahals in or to the management of such mahal or mahals would endanger the public 
8tranquillity or otherwise be seriously detrimental, it shall be their duty to report the circumstances to 
Government, and it shall be competent to the Governor General in Council by an order in Council to 
causo such mahal or mahals to bo held khas or let in farm for such term as may appear expedient and 
proper not exceeding the period above specified i.e., 12 years..” 

It is understood that all the powers under this Regulation have been delegated to the 
Local Government or the Board of Revenue. 

I do not propose this is any spirit of retaliation on the landlords, but as the only possible 
effective measure of protection for the raiyats. I may add that in these 3 months there 
have been several oriminal eases and it is dear that any lease to tho talukdars would most 
certainly endanger the public tranquillity. 

I propose farther that in order to show that no consideration of profit to Government 
entered into their calculations, the talukdari allowance at the existing rate should be 
continued to the talukdars during the 12 years less the oosts of collections. This should be 
oontinued as a matter of favour and revooable at onoe, if any trouble was created by the 
talukdars after the temporary resumption. 

As regards the hAol&dars or so-oallod “ maurftsi raiyats I would treat them as raiyats 
the status whioh neither they nor the Government can challenge, and apply seotion 22 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act. By this means 405 out of 775 tenures and undertenures 
will oertainly and another 100 probably be entirely got rid of. The remainder are very 
largely held by men for cultivation and with suoh pure middlemen as remained terms could 
easily be arranged by whioh they would consent to be treated as tenure-holders. As 
seotion 48 would apply to t'aeir raiyats (“ under-raiyats ”), they would soon find it convenient 
to aooept the status of tenure-holder, whioh in faot except for this single purpose they 
always claim. This proposal would not apply to Bhayang Kakrabonia, whore the haoladars 
were never recognized as “maurasi raiyats”. Here the question of the merger of tenures, 
which I have separately referred, comes up, but this estate will oauso no diffioulty after the 
case of the others has been determined. 

In making these proposals I would like to make dear that they are the only proposals 
by whioh the raiyats oan be protected, while I am well aware that no diffioulty would arise 
in oarrying them out. The old proposals appear to me dishonourable in themselves, if I 
may be permitted so harsh a term in the light of the later information oolleoted, while 
they decide none ,of the questions at issue, leave Government in the same impossible legal 
position and leave each estate with a layer of intermediary rights, all possessed by the same 
person, between Government and the raiyats and thus make it impossible for any offioer in 
the future to obtain a luoid comprehension of the estate. 

Finally I would make a strong appeal that the Hon’ble Member of the Board of 
Revenue before disposing of the oase should come down himself to the villages concerned aud 
hear the raiyats. 

I have sent this oase up with a box full of original dooument and reports, whioh 
Mr. Ascoii will be able to explain. He knows the faofcs and, if any reference be necsssary, 
he will be at hand to give the information. 


fill. 


Report of Mr. F. D. Ascoli, I.C.S., dated 16th September 1909. 


I submit herewith the results'of the enquiry held during July and August iast into the following 
reclaimed Government estates in the Sundarbans. " 


Marichbonia... 
Chalitabonia ... 
Pakshya 
Kalibari 
Gerakhali 


Tauzi No. 
... 4552 
... 4600 

... 4694 
... 4644 
... 4659-4660 


Patuakhali ... 

Bazarghona 

Hazikhali 

Bhyang RakraboDia 


Tauzi No. 

... 4646 

... 4643 

... 466M 4666-0 


4764 


z 3! 
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The enquiry was conducted by M. Nuruddin Ahaumd, Assistant Settlement Officer, and a squad 
of specially selected kanungos; a fresh bujharat was made of each estate, and at tbe same time en¬ 
quiries were instituted regarding the conduct of the landlord towards their tenants. The result of these 
enquiries is a bulky mass of evidence, which has been so prepared, as to render easy the task of under¬ 
standing the conditions prevalent in each separate estate In no case have the kanungos been permitted 
to indulge in general observations, and a mass of oral and documentary evidence, including original 
collection papers and autograph letters and parwanabs of the landlords, has been submitted, which 
proves incontestably the miserable state of affairs prevalent and justifies the numerous petitions of 
the tenants and the suspicions of the local authorities, Tho evidence collected has been arranged and 
s ubmitted in the following form i*— 


A. Bujhabat Kotbs, 
i. Tenures, 


Name and 
kbebat. 


When created, 
by whom. 

Present 

holder. 

Name, etc. 
of 

landlord. 

l£ possessed by 
landlord, when, 
and how he 
acquired. 

Is it mergible as 
tenure or 
holding. 


Entry in 
jarrabandi, 
if any. 


with tenure tree attached. 


ii. Holdings. 


Karehadffr, 
name and 
khatiSn No. 


Present 

rent. 

Previous 

rent. 

Date of 
enhancement, 
etc. 

Length of 
occupancy. J 

Previous occu¬ 
pant why 
evicted. 

Does kabuliyat 
give right of 
oocupancy. 


Special condi¬ 
tions of 
kabuliat. 


B. General Note on Hie condition of the estate, showing specific instances of zulum, abwabs, etc. 

c' Documentary EVIDENCE in support of B, including collection papers, kabuliats, parwauahs, 
dakhilas, etc. 

D, A FEW NOTES ON J1ENAMI, etc. 

The reports are so complete in themselves that it only remains for me to state a few facts and infer, 
ences which may be drawn generally from the enquiry and to bring to notice any particular instances 
of oppression esiate by estate wi'h references to tho documentary evidence attached. 

j Tvould state in the first instance that the bujharat notes on tenures (Ai.) hardly afford the amount 
of information which one could desire ; throughout the enquiry the different landlords adopted a hostile 
attitude, and it was only with great difficulty that &nv trustworthy information conld be extracted from 
them ■ it has accordingly been impossible to discover i» many oases the date of the creation and tho 
names of the creators of the various tenures. In the ostates of Bisheswar Baby, however, will be found 
a series of undertenures at present standing in his own name, but originally created in the name of 
his naibs, peudas, or mridhas; in such cases the creation is obviously fictitious. They will bo dealt with 
under the estates in question in more detail. Where these benami transactions are shown, it is not 
necessary to adopt the method of merger, aa the fletitiousnesa of the,creations renders them invalid. 
At the same time it has been thought advisable to show whether these tenures would merge under section 
22 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, rt the superior landlords are treated as maurasi rayiatB, the status 
demanded and accorded to them in all previous settlements. 

The only estate in which the questiou of maurasi rayiats is not raised is Bhayng Kakrahonia. A 
separate prc blera however arises here, a series oft enures under three generations of the same family. 
Messrs. E. 8., B. Gh and J- 8. Brown; in those cases the new tenures have clearly been created without 
due consideration with the object of safeguarding the interests of the family. 

As regards the question o' “maurasi rayats,” it must be admitted, that in every instance, where a 
kabnlint has been produced, tho tenant has been treatod as a karshadar, oxcept in instances where the 
landord has purchas'd the r»iyati interest, where the cultivator is termed “ pol-karshadar.” J.would 
add that few kabuliyats have been produced, especially in Bisheswar Babu’s estates, and among those 
produced there aro so many illegalities, e.g., the refusal to grant rights of occupancy, exaction of 
abwats etc., that the documents are of little value, except as a proof of the scandalous oppression of the land- 
lords and the inability of Government to enforce the terms of the Tenancy Act, whatever be the terms of 
the engagement entered into, even in its own estates ; section 74 and section 178 of the Act, it appears 
impossible to enforce. It is true that in the proposed new form of engagement, the landlord agrees 
not to infringe these sections, but a description of the reign of terror which followed the previous settle, 
monts of 1287 will show what can be exp cted during the ensuing 16 years, during which Government 
practically binds itself to trust the welfare of the tenants to the landlords ; the right to eject by a civil 
court decree is a right which might have been applied during the iast 20 years, and there iy little like- 
lihood of its being exercised in the future, if one takes into account the difficulties of proof in such a suit. 

Where a landlord has acquired a raiyati interest, the faot has been entered in the “ bujharat " notes 
and the provisions of section 22, Bengal Tenancy Aot, may be applied. 

The main discoveries of the euquiry consist in irrefutable proofs that throughout each of these 
estates a systematic reign of extortion and oppression has existed, and exist at the p-esent moment to 
such a degree as to render essential some drastic measure on the pirt o Government in the interests of 
the cultivator. Details of the oppression with documentary evidence under the landlords own signa- 
ttires and in their collection papers will be found iu each mouza note, fines to the extent of Bs 160 - 200, 
nezar of Its- 43 in Hazikhali, in very many cases abwabs totalling 76 per cent, of the rent paid, extor¬ 
tionate interest to the extent of 60 per cent, on arrears of rent, abwats such as tahuri, chamia, rosham, 
bbat nazar salami, sadiana. bbandari, eto., ete., Confiscation of property, the holding of court, social 
excommunication, interference with the marriage tie, merciless evictions without recourse to the court, 
excess realization of rent, refusal to grant dakhilas — all are proved by the landlords' own written orders; 
while in Bisheswar Babu’s estates especially, “ begar ” is exacted from the tenantry under pain of fines 

and excommunication. . 

Tt may be objected that under the new proposed form of agreement, this oppressive regime will be 
transformed, and that the tenants will at last gain their rights. Before giving definite grounds that such 
is not likely to be the case, I would merely remark that Government has always possessed the powers 
specifically mentioned in the new agreement, and I do not see bow the new agreement is likely to trans¬ 
form the power into action. More definite proof however is available from the present actions o! the land¬ 
lords and a comparison with the state of affairs at the time of the previous settlement will not prove an 
unfair analogy. I deal with the former proof first. 
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Early m the spring a meeting was held at Barisal when the new form of agreement was drawn np ia 
the presence of repnsentafives of flisheshwar Babu, the talukdar and the haoladars of Marichbonia 
estate. It might have been expeoted that during the pendency of this settlement and similar settlements 
in other estates of the group, there might hgve been s«une cessation in the Armenian method of the 
landlords. This, with an wide-spread exception, the reason tor which will be explained later was 
not the case. I need only mention a few instancos to prove the continuation , f the system Perhaps 
the m. st glaring instances are two criminal cases instituted in the Patuakhali Court ■ the one Gaianaii 
e. Bajabali Mridha instituted in June; the other Aminuddin ». Ifeluddin instituted during the progress 
of this enquiry. In either case the complainant is a puppet of the landlord; the witnesses his peons 
and mridhas; in the former ease there is not the slightest doubt as regards the falsity of the charge ; 
in the latter case the fact that the accused was iu the Settlement Camp from « a. si. to 12 am inthe 
morning when the offence is alleged to have been committed, is sufficient to support the C form 
submitted by ihe police. Both accused, it may bo added, are considered hostile to Bisheshwar Bal.u. 
Keut-suits have been instituted in very many cases and the applications of 7 tenants in such falso suits 
are submitted herewith. In Moiyat Bazarghona the tenure-holder, Upendra Noth Sen, has filed a false 
rent-suit against Hup Gazi and others, which he is now being compelled to withdraw In Appendix A 
of the note on Bazarghona will be found a list of exactions of Padiana in the months of Baisak and 
Asar last, since the agreement was drawn up; the landlords oonoerned are Bisheswar Babu, 
Haran Chandra Son, and Upendra Nath Sen; these instances can easily be multiplied from many 
mauzas ; there is not the slightest doubt but that the old methods have been maintained despite the 
terms of the agreement. v 

I have referred to an wido spread exeeption to the continuation of this system of oppression ■ the 
excep ion, I fear, does not redound to the credit of the landlords and is a further proof that they are 
merely waiting to renew their extortions, until the authorities have loft the locality. I refer to the 
collection of abwabs, practically no proof of which cau be adduced since the month of Jaistha, i.e„ B ineu 
tne agreement was drawn up. A perusal of the collection papers submitted will show ihattho abwabs are- 
entered in the jama-kharach papers along with the rent; a closer perusal will show that while collections 
cease in Baisiikti, they are usually commenced again in the month of Sraban (16th June to loth July). 
This year’s papers will apparently show no receipt for the months of Sraban and Bhadra, as in every 
estate the landlords suspended their collections during the enquiry. The reason is, I think, very obvious, 
viz, that they feared a far-wider revelation as regards their collections of abwabs, if the tenants had 
local officers, to whom they might complain; the landlords doubtless remember the jotes which followed 
the settlement cf 1287, and as the trend of affairs clearly shows, it is more than probable that a reign 
of terror similar to the one of 1287-88 will follow the present settlement, if it he carried out on the 
proposed lines. I hardly think ft necessary to enter into the details of the troublos which followed the 
settlement of 1287 B.S., as the subject has been admirably treated in the notes on Marichbonia, Kalibari, 
Bazarghona,! tko latter note being exceptionally good. In Marichbonia 49 tenants were evicted by force’, 
oppressive and illegal kabuliyat (some of which were produced by an unwary now zainindary muharrir 
in Kalibari, Pakshya) were taken from the tenants; heavy fines were exacted, falso criminal cases 
instituted; the estates were thronged with lathials; rent was enhanced at an average of Ke. 1-1 iu Eg. 4 
an excellent table of which has been given with documentary proof in the note on Bazarghona. It was a 
period of terror and panic. 

At first sight it may appear to be surprising, that since the enhancements made about the year 
1:87-90 B.8 . the number of illegal enhancements is remarkably small, with the exception of one or 
two smaller mauzas. In reality the rents have been increased by an enormous growth in ubwabs, and 
documentary evidence is produced in soma quantities, iu Marichbonia, Bhnyang, Kakrabonia, etc.', etc., 
to prove that no dakhila is ever given until the rent and all the abwabs have been paid in full; while' 
the rent alone appears on the dakhila, tbe whole hissab is detailed in tho collection papors, which will 
show the stupendous proportion in cases about 75 per cent., which the abwabs bear to the actual rent. 
It is not difficult to understand the designs of the landlords ; in tbe first place, providod that their 
actual collection papers are not produced (and every landlord among this group of estates has a special 
set for civil court, Government inspection) no case of illegal enhancement can be,proved against them, their 
chances of a re-settlement are not_ imperilled. The other and more iraportan- object of the landlords, 
however, appears to be the evasion of payment oE a higher revenue; in other words it is a clear attempt’ 
to defraud Government. In estates where a settlement is customary on the basis of raiyatwari assets 
it is^ natural that tho slim landlord will attempt to show his rent-roll in the smallest possible 
proportion to his actual receipt from the land; and throughout this wholo group of estates the laudlords 
have adopted this fraudulent method of deflating their reoeipts from rent, while at tho same time they 
swell their income from the tenantry. A mass of documentary evidence is submitted in support of this 
assertion. It may bo urged that the new form of agreement will provent tho enhartcemont of rent and 
the collection of abwabs; lam unaware of a single instance of an ostaie in which this has proved 
practicable, or iu which any suoh conditions have been enforced. 

That this method of defrauding Government of its due revenue is not only adopted by the method 
of collection outlined above, I can prove by two glaring instances, which go far to prove the extent and 
dauger of the fraud. In Chalit&bonia kabuliats have been produced showing a higher rental than 
that entered in the kkatiyans of tbe present settlement operations. In othor words, revenue will be 
assessed on a sum lower than the actual rout (apart from abwabs) received by ihe landlord. In the 
absence of dalchilaa in any sufficient number, owing to tho faot that landlords have in most eases refused 
to produce kabuliats, exn-pt those taken from their minions, it has bean impossible to prove the extout 
to which this fraud has been practised. 

Inthe ffazikhsii estates this fraud has reached a still higher level. It appears that the true rent 
was recorded in the kabuliats, the rent so recorded agr-c3 with the amount stated in the kabuliats 
produced. However, at the instigation of the landlords, the tenants claimed and were recorded for a much 
reduced sum in the jamsbandi papers, which were intended to form the basis of the new assessment 
This allegation has been admitted to be true by tho haoladar in the presence of Maulvi Nuruddin 
Ahmad, Assessment Settlement Officer, and tho naib of Pisweswar Babu ; a detailed account will be found 
in the last page of the note on Hazkhali Tauzi No. 4663, 4664, 4666. 

In Marichbonia, again, the settlement record and jamabandi papers bear no sign of the ijara over the 
Marichbonia hat for which Bisseswar Babu reoeivos rent. I submit below tho ijaradars dindani and 
jama kharach papers to show that in this estate also the total asset have been concoaied iu order, amon-j- 
other objects which need not be recounted, to defraud the Government revenue. ’ ” 

Before proceeding t.o a short analysis of the enquiry estate by estate, I would call attention 
to the extreme difficulties which were experienced in obtaining the necessary papers from landlords. Iri 
Marichbonia the amla denied tho oxistenoo of any papers and ultimately only produced aa untrustworthy 
set obviously copied for the occasion. A similar plea of the Pakshya landlord was only frustrated by the 
discovery in his outchery of a list of tne papers kept. Kabuliats could only be obtained with the 
greatest difficulty and every credit is due to the whole enquiring staff, for the excellent evidence which 
They have submitted. I would call special attention to the notes of Kauungos Muhammad Mohiuddin 
/exceptionally complete and thorough), Mentali, and Skeikh A.bdulLih, 
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I append a summary of the enquiry into each estates an index to the documents submitted together 
with a series of tenure trees showing the results of applying section 22 of the Bengal Tonancy Act after 
treating the tenures as mourasi raiyats. 


MaBICHBUUIA Taczi No. 4552. 

Details of khebat. —Total number of khewats 228, of which no less than 140 are in the name or 
admitted benami of Biseswar hoy Choudhury, the talukdar. A vast number of these under tenures have 
been created benami and are purely fictitious. Details will be found in each entry in the kbebat note od 
the estate. 

Details of khatians — Total number 407. In ] 12 of these, the tenants have been expelled by force, 
and the holdings made khas in whole or part and relet Details of illegalities in kabuliats appear in the 
form 49, ejectment took plaoe immediately after the settlement of 1387 B.8., 58 grossly oppressive and 
illegal kabuliats were then taken. 


CHALITOBUNEA TAUZI No 4690. 

Tenures .—Fourteen Khebats; Durga Prasanna Bay Choudhury is the ti lukdar, and in all holds 10 
of ihe khebats, as haoladar or mmliaoladar ; all of which would merge as holdings. In many of the 
under enures, the holder was driven out by the previous talukdar, the whole of whose interest were 
purchased by Durga Prasanna Kay in 1887 j in these 7 instances (see note on tenures) I presume the 
present tenure to be fictitious. E-hebat in Ao. 14 (N. Haola Kam Kumar Chanda) purchased by Durga 
Prosanna Choudhury for arrears-.of rent in 1390. 

Khatians .—Total number 63 ; In 18 of these illegal enhancement is proved by documentary evidence 
Kents recorded below that in kabuliatg to defraud Government revenue. Most oppressive conditions in 
kabuliats, proving abwabs, etc. and 76 per cent, interest on arrears of rent; no i abuliats takcn t until 
quite lately. 

For other illegalities, e.g. illegal interest, ejectment by fraud, fines, f>het, etc., etc., see the General 

note. 

That, there is no reign of terror here in 1287 after the last settlement is due to the faot that Durga, 
Prasanna Kay only purchased his interest in the year of settlement, and there is accordingly n> jote 
again t him. 


KALIBIRI TAUZI No. 4644. 

Khebats —Total number 07, Eleven in the name of Bisheswar Kay Chaudhury, cosharer landlord; if 
thehowladars me treated as mauraisi raiyats, 23 khmvats will merge under .section 32 Bengal Tenancy Act. 
If under-rayists interests merge, the proportion of mergers will be far greater. Many of the tenure- 
holders are heavily involved, part of the estate is already in the hands of the Eastern Mortgage 
Company 

Khatians,- One hunderod and forty-eight K orsha, 11 kol Uarsha; total 159. Two of these khatians 
and 119, 121 are hold btnami (see special note with the mauza file) for the landlords. Of the 148 
kovshadnw, 70 have been ejected by force or fled 'fro u the mauza after the jote of 1288, due to the 
oppression of the landlords after the la.t settlement : there are 45 cases of ejectment due to the 
settlement. The proportion is far greater than is apparent, as many of the 148 holdings -.re only newly 
cultivated. The kabuliat taken throughout the mauza are most oppressive, stipulating payment of 
abwab nasar, etc., a:r enormous rate of interest on arrears, ejectment at the will of the landlord , refund 
of occupancy rights (see extract to khaiian 2, 3, 99, etc., throughout the kbatian notes. Only 11 of the 
kabuliats (of the worst type) were executed immediately after the last settlement, probably due to the 
fact that all hostile tenants had been evicted and no further kabuliats were taken for 10 years. 

The General Note gives a careful mass of evidence com] lied from documents, references heing given 
to Ihe documents filed in several raiyats, connected with KalibarL I would call special attention to pages 
17-22 to show the methods of the landlords and the resentment of the tenants. 

I wish to cull special attention to the extract from kabuliat in the bujbarat note on khatiyan$. 
Thero are all compiled from tho original kabuliat produced. 


Pakshta, T. N. 4694. 

Khebats ,—Total number 61, of which 44 are in the name of the talukdar, Bisheswar Kay Chaudhury 
and his proved benamidar, Tufan Tarim (see note on Gerakhali). If the haoladars are treated as mauriisi 
raiyats, and section 22, Bengal Tenancy Act applied, the number of khebats would be reduced to 17. The 
talukdar was called upon to produce papers showing payment of rent by and to Tufan Ttirini since 1906 
the date of the gift, but was unable to do bo. 

Khatians .—Total number 90. Evictions have occurred in 86 holdings, 20 within a few years of 
the date of the last settlement (1287 B S.) Kbatian 7 shows gross illegal enhancement in 1288 B. S. 
also khatian 70. Note very oppressive conditions in kabuliats of following holdings 2-6, 20, 7 87 
39, 40-44, 4*. 47, 49, 74-77, 9, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 69, etc. 

Kabuliat of khiitian 52 under Nim Haola (kh. 3 9, 10) is kol-karsha, see also khatians 67, 58. 

Khatian 31; the tenant has been dispossessed of half his holding. 

General Note.—I call special attention to this and the valuable use made of documentary evidence, 
kabuliats, etc. The most interesting exhibit filed is the list of papers kept by the landlords, showing 
the special arrangements made for collecting, recording abwabs, etc. 


Geeakhali 4559-4560. 

Tenures — Tauzi No. 4560, —One hundred and one khebats in all. Talukiar Bisheswar Kay. Of these 
42 stand in the name of Bisheswar Kay ; 13 in the name of Tufan Tarim (niece of above) to whom the 
tenures were transferred by a of 3rd March 1906 by Bisneswar Hay. The transaction has been 

admitted benami to the Assistant Settlement Officer by BImola Guha, uaib of talukdar, Thus 65 out 
of 101 tenures beloDg to the talukdar. Details as to merger appear in the tenure note. 
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Tauzi No. 4659. Three khebats. Asat talukdar, Durga Prasanna Bay, who possesses 2 annas of the 
single haola. 

Holdings. Fifty-five khatians in all (note 101 tenures); 10 ejeotments. Note the following 
khatians for collections of abtoab and excess realization : — 


Khatian 

Kent. 

Eealizatiou. 


No. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Bs. a. 


17 

38 8 

0 

48 101 


18 

88 8 

0 

49 0 | 


19 

105 0 

0 

129 0 )-B. 8 

No. 2920, 

25 

46 3 

0 

59 0 | 


10 

42 0 

0 

60 OJ 


13, 16, 20, 21, 6, 7, 

8, 9, 23 




6 

30 10 

6 

41 0) 


20 

41 11 

0 

58 10 f it, S. 

No 2917 

25 

27 14 

0 

38 OJ 



Two cases of ejectment and one of illegal enhancement occurred immediately after the previous 
settlement (1287 B. 8 ) 

General Notes .—The mauzas are very small and history is similar to that of Bazarghona where most 
of the documentary evidence will be found. As the tenants of these 2 mauzas (56 in all) did not dare to 
join the joto of 1287, there are only few ejectments at the time. 


Patcakhali TaDZi No. 4646. 

Khebans .—Total number 61. Talukdar, Durga Prasanua Bay Chaudhury. Forty-nine khebats stand 
in his name, four in the name of his sister and benamidar, Swarnamai Debi; total 58. If the so-oalled 
haolas are treated as inaurasi raiyati holdings and the benami is cancelled, the number of holdings uuder 
the talukdar by applying section 22, Bengal Tenancy Act, will be reduced to 32. Of the tenures standing 
in'his own name, nine are in the of mudafat of tmrga Prasanna Bay and are obviously very lato creations. 

Khatii s.—Total number 220. There are 40 proved oases of ejectment and many more instances 
of short holding of the lands,, which presumes ejeotment in many caseB. The information has not been 
prepared very deftly, but 30 out of the 40 cases date from the years immediately sucooeding the settle- 
ment of 1287 In the following eases rent-recorded in khatians are much lower than that in the 
kabnliyats (evidently to defraud Government revenue)khatian Nos. 2, 4, 5, 26, 29, 30,81, 33, 43, 
142, 148. Oppressive conditions in kabnliyats will bo found in the bujharat n.te. There are very 
many cases of very heavy abwabs recorded, e. g. 


Khatian 

Bent. 

Abwabs, etc. 

No. 

Bs. A. T. 

Bs. A. p. 

30 

22 7 6 

310 6 

33 

98 14 0 

38 1 6 

42 

67 11 0 

14 6 0 

133 

33 7 0 

25 9 0 

213 

37 16 0 

39 l 0 


I mention the following cases of illegal enhancement (proved by dakhilas) immodiatoly after the 
settlement of 1287. 


Khafian 

No. 

Dakhila 

Bs. 

A 

p. 

Enhanced rate. 
Bs. A. 

56 

1286 

27 

8 

0 

65 0 

66 

1280-83 

2 

0 

0 

5 0 

120 

1285, etc. 

68 

4 

9 

106 4 

(dakhila of 1814 


GHmerhl Note .—I would call attention to the pay of the estate staff on page 2 and to the high salami 
paid for the appointment. A peon who receives Be. 1 per month after payment of Kb, 100 salami must 
And it difficult to live with justice to the tenants. 


Bazabghona— Tauzi No. 4643. 

Khebats. —Total number 128 ; 8 stand in the name of the talukdar Upendra Nath Sen, 17 in the name 
of Bisweswar Ray Chaudhury, a large number of others being in the hands of a set of Shahas. 

Khatians .—Total number 238. Number of ejections- by force, etc., 60, of which 48 occurred 
immediately after the last settlement in 1287-88 B.8. It should be noted that in some 30 other cases, 
tenants who got settlement, about 1290 B. 8. say that they found the land deserted; it is not unlikely that 
the previous occupants had been similarly drivoD away. The khatiSn notes show very many cases of 
excess realization, abwaba in nearly every khatian varying from 60 per cent, to 75 per cent, of the rent. 
Note khatian 88, the note thereon of illegal enhancement and part of the holding being made khas 
(dakhilas, etc . attached), also khatian 47 (dakhila attached), 49, 64, 93 (dakhila attached). The number 
of actual illegal enhancements only amounts to about 12, but the kanungo has noted carefully in almost 
every khatian the realizations beyond the rent; it is worth perusal. 

General Note.—This ts a remarkably good note ; it explains the illegal exactions and oppressions 
prevalent with due reference to conclusive documentary evidence. The following pages especially are 
worth perusal :— 

Pages 1—3, the panic, oppression and jote after the last settlement of 1287 B. 8. 

Pages 4 and 5, increase of rato of rent and taking oppressive kabuliyat after the last settlement. 

Page 22, summary and proofs of abwabs. 


Hazekhaii '1’auzi Nos. 4502*4, 4b6(i-7-9. 

Khebats .—Total number 112, Application of section 22 Bengal Tenancy Act, reduces the number 
83 (or 80 merging, 8 under raiyats interest.) It should be noted that the procedure here will in nearly 
every instance show one of the cultivating class as raiyat under the landlord, all the tonures are small. 
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Khatians .—It should be noted that many of the khatian holders correspond with the lower grades 
of tenure-holders There are 23 cases of illegal forcible eviction and 32 oases of illegal enhancement. 
There are few kabuliats and what there are, are oppressive and illegal ; many of the holdings are new 

creations. Note the frequent change from money payment to borga leases 

General Notes .—1 call special attention to the note on Tauzi Nos. 4503, 466 t, and 4500. Dakhuas 
are not given at all and false rent suits frequent in addition to other forms of oppression (see page II.) 
See page 12 for attempts to defraud Government revenue. An excellent set of documentary evidenoe 
has been produced, the most valuable being the original collection papers, showing realization of abwab 
to an enormous extent. 


Bhyang Kakbabunia Tauzi No, 4764, 

Khtbats—MamS BasandS, —Total number of khewats 1< 9, of which 11 belong to the Messrs. Brow h 
12 eaoh to Govinda Mohan Kay, and Durga Charan . Khebst 61 is suspicious. 

Mama Kutubchar .—Total number of khebats, 106, of which 40 belong to the Messrs Brown ; how 

they stand will be seen from the tenure tree. . x 

Mama. Majidbana. —Total numberof khewats 337, of which 80 belongs to the Messrs. Brown. It 
should be observed that many of the tenures are new creations in the muda*al of E. S. and J. 8, Brown. 

Khatians—Mama Baranda— Number of khatians 174. ,"ee kkatian 40 for ejectment by force. 
Khatians 26, 44. 61, 6 1 '. 126, 161 for commutation from money rent to produce in whole or part, Practic¬ 
ally no Kabuliats. 

Mama Kutubchar .—Number of korsha khatians 141. For illegal enhancement, see khatians 119, 
120, 121. Where kabuliats are given, the terms are exceedingly oppressive, comprising payment of 
naz'ar, sadianti, etc., an exorbitant rate of interest oil arears and ejectment at will of landlord. 

Mama Majidbaria .—Number ot karsha khatians 268. Note khatians 178, 180, 181, 182, 184, 186, 
187, 189, 190, 227, eto for excess realizations ; khatians 202, 217 and 234 for ejeetmont by force. Kabuliats 

as in Mauza Kutubehar. . 

General Notes .—The Miscellaneous Notes give a good summary of the abtcatu taken. 

SUMMARY OF DOCUMENTS FILED. 


Conctming—■ 

Tahuri and nazar ... ••• 

Abwab • M 

Marriage fees (sadiana) 

Ditto (nika marriage) ... 

Yogan ... ... 

Begar ... ... 

Chanda ... ... 

Sale of appointments of molla, etc. 

Courts for justice aud punishment 
Fines ... 

Excommunioation ... 

False rent suits ... ... 

Excess realisation 

Illegal enhancement ... 

Forcible realisation of rent ... 

Commutation of money rent into produce 
Extortionate interest cm arrears 
Withholding rent receipts 
Illegal eviction f •• 

Fauti (appropriating dead men's property) 
Attachment of crops 
Ditto lands 
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Complete accounts were also secured in some ce-es, showing realization of abwab, viz., jamawa il and 
amdani of Marichbania and Chalitiibaniii for 18?3 and 1907 ; tallab b»l*i for 1908, prajawiiri bisab 1908 
and 1909, jamawasil 1905-06, oi Bhayang Kakrabania; two kharach hieab, two prajawiiri bisab and five 
amdani of Bazargholia ; nine kharach hisab for 1898 to Li 08, prajawari hisab for 19C0 to 1903, amdani fur 
1908 of Hazikhali. Also thre e books of jamawasil of Bazargnona, which showed the rent to be Ks. 3-8 a 
kani in 1866 aud Rs. 5 a kaui in 1*81. In Pakshya evidence was discovered of tho existence ot bezabeda 
jamawasil and bazerakam amdani for tbe credit of abwab, but the books themselves were not forth¬ 
coming. 


APPENDIX IX. 


Statement of case for Advocate-General. 

(Application of section 3, Regn. VII of IS ‘t2 to Shikmi taluks.) 

The estate iu question lies within the 3undarbans of Bakarganj. The proprietary 
right of the ©state is vested in Government by virtue of section 18, Regulation. Ill of 1828. 
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Immediately below Government, there |is a sbikmi taluk oovering the entire estate. Below 
the shikmi taluk there are subordinate tenauoies of variouB kinds. The right of the shikmi 
talukdar is permanent, heritable and transferable; but the amount whioh he pays to 
Government is liable to periodical revision. Hitherto the settlements have been made under 
Regulation VII of 1822. At each settlement a kabuliyat (agreement) was executed by the 
talukdar. Suoh kabulints were executed in 1844, 1847, 1857 and 1881, Copies of the 
vernacular kabulints* together with the English translations are herewith appended. It 
should be explained that Rega VII of 1822 was extended to the temporarily-settled area 
of Bengal in general and to the Sunderbans in particular by section 2 of Regulation IX of 
1825. For the temporarily-settled area in general Regulation VII of 1822 was extended 
“ as far as the same may be praotioable; ” foi the Sundarbans in particular these words 
do uot oeour (compare clause l with clause 3). 

2. The Bengal Tenanoy Aot VIII of 1885 (as amended up to date) is also in force 
within the Sundarbans of Bakarganj —vide section 1(2) of that Aot. The Aot purports to 
regulate the relatimship betweeu Government as a landlord and tenure-holders under 
Government— vide section 8(4) of the Act. Regulation VII of 1822 haB not been repealed 
by the Bengal Tenancy Aot. 

3. The estate in question has been notified for the preparation of a reoord-of-rights 
and the revision of land revenue. The notification has been issued under section 10] (2) (c) 
and {<() of the Bengal Tenanoy Aot. In the reoord-of-rights the shikmi talukdar has been 
entered as a “permanent tenure-holder” within the meaning of sections 6(1) and 3(7) and 
(8) of the Bengal Tenanoy Aot. His rent has been eutered as liable to revision. The 
correctness of these entries is net disputed by Government or by the shikmi talukdar. 

4 If Government be satisfied that the continuance of this shikmi talukdar in the 
management of this estate (mahal) would “ endanger the publio tranquility or otherwise be 
seriously detrimental ” is it open to Government to deolare undor seotion 3 of Regulation 
VII of 1822 that the estate shall be managed khas, that is, that Government shall oolleot rents 
direot from the subordinate tenants during a period of 12 years? If so, what procedure 
should be adopted by Government in giving effect to this declaration ? 


OPINION. 

The penal olause in seotion 3 of Regulation VII of 1822 must, like all pr visions of a 
penal nature, be oonstruod striotly. Tho provision so construed applies only to oases of 
the class of persons who at the time of the passing of the Regulation were regarded 
as a class of ac'ual proprietors of the soil {see Regulation VIII of 1793, seotion 1). The 
objoot of the Regulations was to create and establish a olass of landholders of that status 
both in tho pormanenlly-sottled area and in tho areas which were tomporarily-sottled. 

In the present ease the Government itself took the status of aotual “ proprietor ” and 
conferred on the person to whom it is proposed to apply tho penal provision the status 
merely of a tenant (a permanent tenure-holder in the language of the Tenanoy Aot). The 
penalty of confiscation under seotion 3 of Regulation VII of 1822 relates t.o the “raja zamin- 
dar, talukdar, or other person (ejusdem generis)’’ and not apparently to persons on whom the 
status of “ aotual proprietor ” has not been oonferred. 

For these reasons I am of opinion that the penal provision cannot properly be applied 
in this case. 

High Court, Calcutta, (Sd.) G. H. B. Kenrick. 

The 15th November 1910 , 


X. 

Statement of Case for Advocatf,-General. 

Merger of tenures under section 111 it of the Tran fur of Property Act or otherwise. 

A Government estate in the district of Bakarganj has been notified for the preparation 
of a reoord- )f-rights and the revision of land-revenue under 101(2) ( c ) and (d) of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. It comes to the notice of the Revenue Offioor that a tenure-holder 
within the estate has purchased the rights of several tenants who were not “ rniyats” within 
the moaning of section o (2) of the Tenanoy Act, but subordinate “ tenure-holders ” within 
the meaning of section 5(,1)- T»e subordinate tenure-holders held immediately under the 
superior tenure-holder and the superior tenure-holder was the sole landlord of the subordinate 
tenure-holders. 

2. The Bengal Tenancy Aot seoms to be silent regarding the merger of subordinate 
tenures into superior tenures. In seotion Ill(«of) of the Transfer of Property Aot, 1882, it is 
however laid down that “ a lease of immoveable property deter-nines in case the interests of 
the lessee and the lessor in the whole of the property beoome vested at the same time in one 
person in the same right.” But again in seotion 117 of the same Aot it islaid down that 
the provisions of section 111 ( d ) do not apply to “leases for agricultural purposes.” 
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3. The first point on whioh advico is wanted is the correct interpretation of the expres¬ 
sion “ leases for agricultural purposes.” The subordinate tenures now in question will be 
found to fall into one or other of the three categories named below :— 

(a) leases granted to persons not of the cultivating class for the purpose of collecting 

rents from cultivators who were already tilling the soil, 

(b) leases granted to persons not of the cultivating class for tllb purpose of bringing 

waste land into cultivation by settling cultivators upon it, 

(e) leases granted to persons of the cultivating class for the purpose of bringing 

waste land into cultivation, partly by their own labour and partly by settling 

subordinate cultivators upon it. 

Whioh of these leases, if any, should be held to be “ leases for agricultural purposes ” 
within the meaning of seotion 117 of the Transfer of Property Act? It may be added 
that none of these leases is a patni, dnr-patni or se-patni within the meaning of Regulation 
VIII of 1819. 

4. The Transfer of Property Act came into foroe on 1st July 1882, It would seem 
from section 2(c) that where the Aot laid down a new principle, Bueh principle cannot be 
applied to a lease whioh was granted before 1st July 1882 ; but where the Act merely 
oodified an existing maxim of law it is immaterial whether the lease was granted before or 
after 1st July 1882. Advice is therefore wanted on the question whether, in enacting that 
non-agrioultural leases can be “ determined” by merger, the Transfer of Property Aot laid 
down a new principle for the mufassal districts of Bengal or whether it merely oodified an 
existing principle of law. 

5. If it be held that the Transfer of Property Aot laid down a new principle for the 
mufassal districts of Bengal, how should the revenue officer frame the reoord-of-rights 
where he finds— 

(a) that the superior tenure-holder has purchased a non-agrioultural under-tenure 

whioh was created before 1st July 1882, 

( b) that the superior tenure-holder has purchased a non-agricultural under-tenure 

whioh was created after 1st July 1882 ? 

In these two oases, how should he aot if the under-tenure is agricultural P 

6. If it ho held, on the other hand, that the Transfer of Property Aot merely oodified 
a maxim of law whioh already existed in the mufassal districts of Bengal, how should the 
revenue officer frame the record-< f-rights where he finds— 

(a) that the superior tenure-holder has purohased a non-agricultural under-tenure 
• which was oreated before 1st July 1882, 

(b) that the suporior tenure-holder has purchased a non-agrioultural undor-tenure 

whioh was oreatod before 1st July 1882 ? 

In these twot oases how should he act if the under-tenure is agricultural ? 

7. If it be held in any case that the under-tenure haB merged, how will the action of 
the revenue offioer ho affected if he finds that, although the purchase took place before 
1881, yet in a reoord-of-rights which was prepared by Government in 1881 under Regula¬ 
tion VII of 1822, the under-tenure was not merged ? 


OPINION. 

(i) Whether or not a particular lease is a “ lease for agricultural purposes” must 
necessarily depend on its terms. The objects for whioh the lease is expressed to bo granted 
rather than the class of persons to whom it is granted appears to afford the test— 

(a) Leases granted to persons not of the cultivating olass for the purpose of collecting 

rents from oultivators who were not yet tilling the soil are in my opinion not 
to be regarded as “ leases for agricultural purposes” within the meaning of 
seotion 117 of the Transfer of Property Aot ; 

(b) Leases granted to persons not of the cultivating class for the purpose of bringing 

waste land into cultivation; aud 

(e) Leases granted to persons of the cultivating olass for the purpose of bringing 
waste land into cultivation should in my opinion be regarded as “ leases 
for agricultural purposes” within the meaning of seotion 117 (see I. L. R. 
28 Caloutta 744, and 9 Calcutta W. N. 141). 

(it) The Transfer of Property Aot, 1882, introduced a new principle of law for the 
mufassal districts of Bengal (tee 10 W. R., at page 17 per Sir Barnes Peacock; and 
1. L. R., 19 Calcutta 760: see also I. L. R., 28 Calcutta 744). But the Transfer of 
Property Act did not abolish or derogate from any existing rights which had been acquired 
at the time when the act was passed. 
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Aa a matter of general principle and subject to the determination of eaoh particular 
case on its own circumstances I am of opinion that:— 

(a) The superior tenure-holder should be reoorded as possessing also the rights of 

the under-tenure; 

( b ) The superior tenure-holder should be recorded as possessing only the rights of 

his superior tenure. 


If the under-tenure be agricultural the superior tenure-holder shall be reoorded as 
possessing the rights of both tenures in both cases. 

(mV) In any case where the under tenure has legally merged the revenue officer should 
in my opinion, so record it in his record-of-rights; he is entitled in suoh a matter of law to 
disregard the statement in the reoord-of-rights prepared by the Government in 1881 under 
Regulation VII of 1822 indicating that the under-tenure was not merged. 


High Court, Calcutta. 

The 15th November 1910. j 


(Sd.) G. H. B. Kenrjon, 


APPENDIX XI. 

Memorandum-by the Director of Land Records [Mr. Bealson Bell), dated 22nd December 1910 

on a revision in the form of habuliat. 

3. Mr. Jack would like to see a revision in the form of kabuliyat so that eaoh tenure- 
holder is made answerable for the aots of bis agents- This could be done by the iusertion 
of a new clause A worded as follows :— 

“ I shall not allow any of my agents to break any of the aforesaid conditions of this 
lease ” and by the specific inclusion of “ agents ” in olause3 7, 8 and 10. It is true that 
even without these amendments the kabuliyats must be read in the light of the ordinary 
doctrine of agenoy ; but the amendments, if inserted, would leave tho matter more dear and 
definite. On the other hand it must be remembered that the pleader of Babu Bisweswar 
Ray aocepted in open oourt the terms of the kabuliyat as then drawn up. Any modification 
in tho terms will afford an excuse for repudiation of the agreement. I shall be obliged 
if the Board will issue definite instructions on this point i.e. whether any modification in 
the terms of the kabuliats should be suggested at this Btage. 

Although the question of merging tenures will now be dropped, Mr. Jaok proposes 
that in cases where benami is admitted on both sides the record should be revised. For 
example, as the reoord now stands the tenure-holder is shown as A. Both A and B 
admit that the real owner is B. It is proposed to revise the record by substituting B 
for A. So long as this is oonfined to cases in wbioh the two persons concerned file a 
written petition of consent, I see no objection to the proposal. 


XII. 

Reply, dated 6th January, of the Secretary to the Board of Revenue to Memorandum. 

I am addressing you officially about the Mariohbonia cases, but Mr. LeMesurier is of 
opinion that no changes should be made in the terms of^the kabuliyats. 


XIII. 


No. 38 S. & S., dated Daooa, the 6th January 1911, 

From— J. F. Gruning, Esq., i.c.s., OSg. Secy, to the Board of Revenue, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, 

To—The Director of Laud Records, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

I am directed to refer you to the correspondence on the subject of the Settlement of 

estate Mariohbonia, tauzi No. 4552 in the Dakar* 
Member in Charge : cmnj district, and to forward copies of the cases 

The non hie» stated by you and of the opinions of the Advocate- 

General thereon, with the request that effect may now be given to the Board’s order, dated 
the 9th April 1909, a copy of which is enclosed. 

I am to say that |any modifications, which may he required in the proposals contained 
in letter No. 789-80C T.» dated the 17th April 1909, should be reported for the approval 
of the Board. 


a a a 
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No. 789-542 T., dated Camp Faridpur, the 14th January 1911. 

From—The Hou’blo Mr. N. D. Bkatson Bell, c.i e., i.cs.. Director, Department 
of Land Records, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 

To—The Secretary to the Board of Hevenue, Eastein Bengal and Assam. 

Wmi reference to j our letter No. 38 S. & S., dated the 6th January 1911 on the 
Subject of the assessment of the Marichbonia group of estates in iiakarganj 1 have the honour 
to say that the orders of the Hon’ble Mr. Savage are now being carried out. The form of 
kabuliat which was submitted with my letter of 17th April 1909 will not be modified in 
any way. Pattis in this form will be offered to the tenure-holders and will be marked as 
“ mufassal pitta granted under seotion 9(2) of Regulation YII of i822. ’ Similarly, the 
kabuliyats will be marked as '* counterpart of mufassal pitti grauted under seotion 9(2) of 

Regulation VII of 1822.” . 

2. In order to avoid future disputes, it is proposed that the nsvi-hiolidirs should 
be brought within the soopa of the orders, i e. that they should receive pattas and should 
execute kabuliats in the form approved for the howiadars. The bigha rate for nim- 
haoladirs will ordinarily be 20 per cent, below the standard raiyatwari rate of the hioli 
concerned. 

3. It is not quite clear from the orders of the Hon’ble Mr, Savage what course should 
be adopted in the oase of those tenure-holders who fail to oxeoute the necessary kabuliats. 
It is propoeed that iu such cases the assessment of the tenure-holder concerned should be so 
revised that his net profit is reduced by 50 per oent. It is proposed that the tenure-holders 
should be allowed one month for the execution of the kabuliats. 


XY. 


No. 207 8. & S. dated Dacca, the 17tb January 1911. 

From—J. F. Grumuno, Esu., i.e.e., Officiating Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, 

To—The Director of Land Reoords, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

I am direoted to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 789-542 T., dated the 
14th January 1911, in whioh you submit for the approval of the Board, the following 
proposals in connection with the assessment of the Mariohbouia group of estates in the 
district of Bftckarganj :— 

(1) The form of kabuliat whioh was submitted with your letter No. 789-800 T.» 

dated the 17th April 1909, to be executed by the talukdars and the 
haoladars. 

(2) Marking of the pfittft whioh will be offered to the tenure-holders as “ mufassal 

patta granted under seotiou 9 (2) of Regulation VII of 1822.” 

(3) Marking of the kabuliats as “ counterpart of mufassal patta granted nnder 

section 9(2) of Regulation VII of 1822 ” 

(4) JViVi-howladars should receive pattas 
and should execute kabuliyats in 
the form approved for hSol&d&rs. 

(5) The bigba rate for «iV«*h4ol4dftrs 
will ordinarily be 20 per cent, 
below the standard raiyatwari rate 
of the hSola concerned. 

(6) In cases in whioh the tenure-holders fail to execute the necessary kabuliats, 
the assessment of the tenure-holder concerned should be so revised that bis 
nett profit is reduced by 50 per oent. 

(7) The tenure-holders should bo allowed one month for the execution of the 
kabuliats. 


Paragraphs (4) and (5) can bo mad© 
apph'oabl© to intermediate tenure- 
holders othor than **ntfn-hnolad&re." 
Tbe narao i* immaterial. The word 
“ ordinarily " leaves a margin for t o 
exercise of diccrotion. 

b. 


2. In reply, I am to say that the Board approve of the proposal stated above, and 
await a further report from you as to the result of the notioes, which you propose to issue 
to the haoladars and the uwa-howladars and of the action taken to reduce the tenure- 
holders’ profit by 50 per cent. 


XVI. 

Report by Mr. F D. Ascoli, I.C.S., on the resuits of further investigations made in 

August and September 1912. 

I am sending you to-day under separate oover the results of the enquiry made by 
kanungos, Shaik Abdullah Revenue Officer and Muhammad Mohiuddin in the Mariohbonia 
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group of estates in August'and September last. The two officers woiked indefatigably 
throughout and hare embodied the results of their work in two excellent reports; in 
addition to the reports will be found the following papers 

(a) documentary evidence obtained, 

(b) evidence taken during the enquiry mau7a by mauza, 

(c) mauzawar analysis of every tenant in the estate in the following form 


Name of 
present 
posse BhOr. 

Kent 

Total bent paid last 

TEAK. 

Whether dabSila was 

(JiVKE. 

khatian. 

Current, 

Arrsars. 

Current. 

Arrears. 


abwabt 

paid. 


Rbkaekb* 


I hare not thought it necessary to write a detailed covering report, as the reports 
submitted are sufficiently concise to show clearly the state of affairs. I visited the area 
in the middle of September to see the kannngos during the progress of the work. As I 
had expected they met with considerable difficulties, whioh they made every possible effort 
to surmount. The utter failure of the last enquiry of 1909 to bring any real redress to 
the oppressed tonants resulted in a distinot disinolination on the part of these tenants to come 
forward to give evidence; in Marichbonia itself the landlords had won over a section- of 
the tenantry by the influence of their mridhas and by taking advantage of the extreme 
party faotious in the village. The landlords had taken warning from the previous enquiry 
and did not give the enquiring offioers the opportunity of obtaining documentary evidenoo 
of the importance and on the soale of the “bag of the previous enquiry. Collections were 
postponed until the enquiring offioers had left the area ; the collecting staff did not come to 
the looality and no papers were left in any of the numerous outoherries. This is quite 
sufficient to show that the landlords did not dare to faoe an enquiry openly; but unfor« 
tunately suoh indirect evidence is of no practical value. The result is that tue amount of 
documentary evidenoo obtained cannot compare with the previous oollootion; it is in fact 
rather meagre, though some of it is of muoh importance. 

To summarize the results of the enquiry it nas been proved beyond a shadow of doubt 
that the state of affairs now is identically the same as what it was before the ourrent 
settlement was made, with the exception that the landlords have obtained a firmer hold 
over the tenants by the extended application of oontrol by looally-appointed mridh&s. The 
oppression and extortion continue with unabated force. Considering the previous history 
of the estates, one is oorapelled to ask what the Subdivisional Offioer and the polioe have 
been doing. I am convinced that the police have been playing directly into the landlords’ 
hands and that until a straight honest Muhammadan Inspeotor is sent to Patuakhali, 
nothing is likely to be done to remedy the evil of police perversity. I would refer to one 
speoifio instance, viz, 107, Criminal Procedure Code, ease filed against Mahendra Lai Sarkar 
(17th April 1912) a, notorious tahsildar of Marichbonia; the oase was dismissed on a 
police report, stating that no overt aots could be proved against him. Suoh a report is 
absurd on the face of it, as anybody who had spent a casual hour in Mariohbonia could 
discover ; an impartial police enquiry would have resulted in a mass of evidenoe and a host 


of witnesses. _ 

The reports, etc , show a mass of oral evidence to the erEeot that rent-receipts are not 
granted, in many oases 1 believe that this evidenoe is true—in some it is false undoubtedly as 
many tenants are refusing to pay rent. The only real test is the existence of parhhais , 
where they are signed by the tahsildar, the failure to grant receipts oan probably be proved 
with ease: where they are not signed, the handwriting of naibs and tahsildars must be 
identified; this should not be very difficult. As regards collectiou of abwabs, there hs an 
overwhelming mass of oral evidenoo and a certain amount of documentary evidenoe filed 
with the exhibits. A large amount of additional evidence may be obtained by an examina¬ 
tion of the registration registers of Patuakhali, as it appears that in all mortgage-bonds the 
rent mentioned oovers the legal rent together with the abwabs payable to the landlords. X 
regret that the time at the disposal of the enquiring offioers rendered it impossible to make 
the necessary searoh the a and there. 


APPENDIX XVII. 


Report of the Investigating officer Maulvi Muhammad Mohiuddin, Revenue Officer, 
dated 2nd October 1912 . 

If we carefully study the state of affairs of the Marichbonia group of estates from the time when 

the present maliks first set their foot on this place up to the present. 
Origin ottho causes of dissatisfaction o! W e may see that their chief aim with regard to this place is moaey 
the tenants. anc ) that they have been carrying on this fundamental principle of 

tlieirs all through, with equal force and vigour ; and that this sort of insatiable aggrandising motive has 

ha2 
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struck root so deep into their mind, that it seems to be an affair o£ inpraotioabilitv to them to give 
it op. 

To attain to their ends, thiese maliks seem to lose sight of all humanity and good heartedness. ancj. they 
even neglect the very solemn pledges they give to the Government for taking good care of their respective 
tenants and they have been inventing various sorts of machinations from time to time, no matter if they 
be contrary to all humanity and generons feelings. 

Being unable to bear the illegal and inhuman extortions, most of the tenants combined against the 
Elseol the tenants. landlords, just prior to the settlement which ended in 1313 B. S. 

and struggled hard to get out of the clutches of the landlords. But 
unfortunately for thorn, they failed in their attempts and settlement was granted to the maliks for a 
peuod of 27 years (from 1287 to 1313 B. S.). 

When the maliks got the settlement again, they determined to teach a lessrn to the refractory tenants 

Period Ol panic and oppression. who rose U P against them or who happened to speak anything which 

would go against them. Tney made every preparation for harassing 
the people. The kutcheries of Ealibari and Baziirghona etc., became full of hiTed lathidls. A panic ran 
through the villages, and the poor helpless people could understand their folly by bitter experience. 
Some were driven away (as they say) from their places and some left their ancestral property to escape the 
persecution that was sure to befall them, while the others had to purchase the grace of their respective 
landlords at large sums of money in form of salami etc , and by executing new kahuliats at an enhanced 
rate of rent. 

Thus it is seen that when the tenants wore crashed into unconditional submission—the most 
Position of the maliks after the settle- dissatisfactory ones being driven away .-the maliks began to exercise 

ment of 1287 B. s. the most unrestrained influence ; they began to interfere with every 

affair of their respective tenants to such an extent that no marriage 
contract could be effected without their permission, and no tenant could use a palanquin or shoes without 
obtaining a sanad from them on payment of some money. It was at this time that the malik 3 adopted 
certain methods and contrivances by which they satisfied their aggrandisements even up to the 
present day. 

In order that their power aud influence might go on undisturbed and there might not be any further 
Contrivances of the maliks to keep down P os fbility of the tenants being oombinod against them, the maliks 

the people. contrived to take into their serv.ee the most influential tenants, ns 

Peadlis, Mridhas, Sikdars, Jamadars and M atbars, etc. These people 
were allured into this with being conferred with a sort of criminal power to exercise upon their 
fellow brethren and with a kind of recognised supremacy over the rest of the people. These people 
w ere authorised to arrest any man who committed any offence and to produce him to tho malik’s presence 

for trial. To exact fines and to chastise a man for his wrong doing 
in the &8 looaflty (%«“ ixhihit® the . du ^ °. f . these men ; in short, they became something 

41C-44E). like the punitive police stationed in the locality. Now as a matter of 

fact, these positions came to be envied by other tenants and thus a 
rivalry soon sprang up among the influential tenants for securing them. The cunning maliks turned this 
opportunity to servo another item of making money, and these positions came to be set at something 
like an auction-sale and given to highest bidders of salami . For instance, we cite below a few cases, out 
of many 

(!) Kajjnb Mridha of Buzarghona was made a MridhS. on reoeipt of a salami of Ks 130 by 

Bisweswar Babu. 

(2) Sodai Ghoiamiof Bazarghona was made a Mat bar by Bisweswar Babu, on payment of a salami 

of Its. 126. 

(3) One late ibul Hossnin had to pay Ra. 3)0 to Bisweswar Babu for obtaining a sanad for the 

privileges of using palanquin and shoes and for being made a Mridha. 

(4) Khosal Khan of Marichbonia was made a J&madar by Bisweswar Babu on receipt of a sum 

of Es. fcOd, 

(5) Kalimaddi, sou of late Asau Uddin of Kalibari was made a Jamadav by Umesh Chandra Ghosh 

and Sarat Chandra Ghosh on reoeipt of a salami of Its. 6U in the month of Bhadra 1318 B. S. 


Thus wo see that the Peadas, Mridhas, Jamadars and Sikdars etc , acquired some distinctions in the 
society and their position came to bo recognised as such Through the agency of these men, the 
Maliks influence in Society. fj 11 ^ 8 dominated over the social and private affairs of their tenants 

even, ana this was to such an extent that nothing could take place in 
the society or in a family without their permission and knowledge. The maliks would dictate which men 
should occupy which position in society and which men should sit down on which sort of things (mats or 
carpets eto ) at a social gathering. Verily a man acquired higher and higher position in his society as he 
paid larger and larger amounts of salami. So at present we see the Mridhas, Jamadars, Paedas and 
Matbars, etc., who got sanads on payment of salami, to occupy high and influential positions in society. 

Besides this social distinction, these men had another charm too—they were given a share of almost 
all sorts of Abwabs realised from the raiyats. Therefore these men were ever ready to caTry out any order 
of their maliks. Thus it is seen that the contrivance of the maliks became successful beyond all 
imaginations. 

Here are given some of the social privileges which were in the 


Other special soctsl privileges in the 
hands ot the maliks. 


bands of the maliks 


(1) No tenant was allowed to walk in a palanquin (even during marriage) unl-ss he got a sanad 

from the malik on payment of a large salami. 

(2) No tenant was allowed to sit on a carpet [galisha or masnad) on tho occasion of marriage 

ceremony, unless he got a sanad as above. 

(3) No tenant was allowed to use a marriage umbrella on the occasion of marriage without a sanad 

of the above description. 

(&l No man could put on shoes without sanad. 

(5) A man might be exempted from discharging some work of general good (sueb as building a 
dam across a khal to prevent the intrusion of water into the fields) and from giving bhet and 
begar, as a token of his position and honour by procuring a sanad to the effect. 


There are only a few men in this place who managed to get such sanads and of whom the following 
may bo mentioned (list of 25 names from 9 estates omitted). 
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No marriage could take piece without the permission and sanction of the landlords and the 

interference of their agents (Peadas and Mridhas, etc ) who con- 
Marriagd in the hand* of the msiik. ducted the matrimonial affairs of the tenants as they liked. An 

abwab called “ sadiana ” was exacted on each case of marriage, 
generally at the following rates (vide Exhibits 39, 3, 13, 51):— 


M SStliaqa,” 


Upendra Nath Sen’s Estate :— 

Malikana nnjar ... 

Nayeb najar 
Peadas and Mridhas 


11s. 

4 

1 

4 


Haran Saha and others, Kalibari:— 
Maliks 

Peadas and Mridhas 


fis. 

6 

6 

12 


Bisweswar Babu’s Estate:- 


Malikana najar (called hujuri) 
Nayeb najar 
l eada and Mridha 
Sikdar 
Mohari 
Haldari ... 

Matbari ... 


Rs. a. 


6 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 


14 4 


— In Marichbunia the rate is a little higher. 

Asa proo f of bit is we may consult the following kabuliats in which there is stipulation which run 
Proof. thus. << "ttfwR atm i ” 

(List with full dates and detail* of 11 kabulivatain favour of 6 different landlords omitted.) 

It may De noted here that the mollah who effeeted the marriage contract by mantras wbb appointed 

by the malik on receipt of a salami. No other man except the 
Mollsh was selected by the malik. chartered mollahs could perform a marriage and any violation to this 

would be dealt with heavy flues. 

The maliks used to try all cases of offence and complaint, both civil and criminal, and fino the guilty 

persons very heavily and realise the fine, so exacted, with iron 
Malika as judges, both civil and crimical hands. When the quarrel was about a piece'of land it was generally 
{Vide Exhibits 16-29,43A. 43B). either attached or cultivated by a third person (Exhibits 16, J9, 

20 , 44A). 

Another prolific method of obtaining money was to deprive the legal heirs of a deceased of 
' their rights and to let that out to another man on receipt of a 

1 i 6Ci 'on. salami. 

Sometimes a few bighas of land were forcibly taken away from a tenant by the maliks for reasons 

best known to themselves, and let out to others on receipt of salami 
Taking away land by pice -meal. („;rf 6 exhibits 26, 21). 

i he practice of fouti was another source of income to the landlord. When a person_ having a male 

issue was dead his property was declared fouti ( cpy = death) and 
so capahle of being confiscated to the estate, oven when the deceased 
left his brother with whom ho had been living in the same mess. Those brothers of the deceased wore 
obliged either to give up the share of their deceased brother or to take bandabasta of the same by paying 
a salami to the landlords. 

Of all the means of making money the chan da system was tho most important one. By this method 

the landlords realised large sums of money, and it seemed to be the 
chs “ d *' chief concern of the maliks to invent any means, however slight, 

to demand chanda from the tenants. The poor tenants were required to pay chanda on the following 
occasions 

(I) if ft. landlord or any one of his family 
ema o c 1 n . happened to go in pilgrimage; 

(2) if the eons of the landlord or he himself took any pleasure trip to Caloutta, Patnakhali or any 

other place; 

(3) on the occasion of marriage, death and first-rice, etc., of any member of the rnalik’s family or 

of a relal ive of his ; 

(4) the auspicious arrival of the malik at tho tabsil kuteherry, etc. 

The tenants could Dot help paying off the chanda when levied, no matter whether they could afford 

to pay it or not. In case any one tailed to pay off tho chanda the 
DSkhUS withheld tor non-payment ot alu0 unt was deducted from the rent paid by him. and as a matter of 
f atl ’ fact there fell an arrear in the rent, for which dakbila was withheld. 

Some of the tenants who had not been raised to the higher grades of society by sanads (vide page 6) 

were required to give certain artioles to their lardlorda at fixed 
Bhet ‘ times of each year (generally during Durga Pnja and Nabanna 

ceremonies) and failure to this was dealt with tine, etc. In some places computation was made and the 
price was assimilated into the rent ( vide exhibits 40 and 41, 47, 12). 

_ The above tenants wore sometimes required to work for the 

es * r ’ maliks gratis whenever there arose any necessity for such labour. 

Besides these they were to meet with occasional requisitions for milk, curd, goat and fish, eto., and 
T _ they were to carry these things to tae malik’s house as began ( vide 

Jo * an - exhibits 89, 44). 

If any man showed any sign of disinclination to comply with these demands or if he were unab[ e 

to do it, the maliks excommunicated him (5jjjf\gf and pr 0 . 

claimed him an outcaste, forbidding all the tenants to have any 
social concern with him, on penalty of fines and ex-communication, 
etc. (exhibit 2z). The barber was forbidden to shave him and the 
washerman was commanded not to wash his clothes. In this way, 
the poor helpless man passed his time, in the most askward position of an outcaste, until he was able to 
satisfy the greedy demands of the maliks. This contrivance was a ready-made magical wand in the 
hands of the maliks to enforce any measures, however whimsical, rigorous and tyrannical that might be 
(vide exhibit 38). 

Sometimes the lands and other properties of the tenants were 
(b) Attachment o proper y. attaohed to enforce these measures (vide exhibits 33, 18, 44 3). 

Besides these abwabs there were others, eg- tahuri, cess (at an enhanced rate), rosan, mohari, 

najar, bliandari, etc. which had been assimilated into the rent, in 
Abwabs paid as part o e ren , guo h a way that most of the tenants had been paying them consider¬ 
ing them as part and parcel of the rent and without knowing that they were paying some abwabs. Thus 


Method ot en f orcin* these measures, 

(a> E s.oo ra mum cat ion—a reudy-mado 

magical Wulld. 







a ^pnsnt whose annual rent was its. 10 would say, when asked, that his annual rent was Rs. 13 or 14. 
For instance, we may refer to the following khiiikhalashi mortgage*deeds wherein the executors stated the 
annual amount payable to the landlords as rent :— 

(1) Mauza Patuakbali, khatian No. 81, actual rent with 
I>r00, • cess Rs. 48-13-3 j wordings in the document—. . . . “ qqfjpfq 

artcspf jrcretca f^3 xtsfrre fa *>; a* *W*t 

wt?m ^fiml ?ff«W wtlSnrt faro fa wrftwi i ” . . . 

Vide deed No. 114 for 1912, registered on 17th April 1912 at Patuakbali (registered in Book No. j, 
Volume 14, pages 91—93). 

(2) iVlanza Kalibari. khatian No. 38. Bent with cess Rs. 36. 

This holding was mortgaged to Dinally and others by Meherally and others on 28rd January 1607 by 
a document (No. 93 of 1907, registered in Book No. I, Volum.e It, pages 22—23), in which there is 
a stipulation that the mortgagees should pay Es. 43 annually to the landlord as rent with all kharchas, 
as usual, and produce the dakhilas to the mortgagors. 

(8) [Vide exhibits 1,2, 6, 6,7, 8, », 10 and 11,11A , 11B, 11C, 12, 13. 14, 30A, Si, 33. 33-3615.] 

(4) Vide notes on khatians. 

Thus it is quite evident that though the maliks had been showing that they had not enhanced rent 

since 1287 (the time of the previous settlement), in actuality it had 
Enhancement kept concealed to avoid j,een enhanced to a great extent and that the enhanced portion had 
anen muoe re enue. been kept conceal ed from the Government, perhaps for the following 

reasons:— 

(1) To evade the danger of illegal enhancement; 

(2) to evade the payment of a higher revenue because, the increment in the assets would 

necessarily involve an increment in the revenue. 

Besides these there was another process of making money. The m&liks here demanded rent in four 

kists instead of two as recognised by Government, and the arrear of 
Interest. an y 0 f jhegg kists was charged with an interest of Its. 26 to 60 

per cent, in the next kist and, if not paid up at that time, it was realised with compound interest at 
the above rate. 


THE STATE OF AFFAIRS AFTER THE (SEPTEMBER. OF 1911. 


If we look into the conduct of the maliks of theso places, after they got the settlement in 1011 for 
a period of 16 years, v»e can see that their practice of realising abwabs, chandas and siidiana, etc., and 
their attitude and treatment towards the tenants have not been altered in any way in the least. They 
have been realising the same sorts of abwabs as they used to do during the previous settlement, and they 
have been still exercising their despotic influence over the tenants here, in utter contradiction to the 
solemn pledges they have given to the Government in their new kabuliats. Now we treat with the 
matter mauza by uiauza dealing with the incidents which took place within a short period of one year 
after the present settlement: 

MaezI Patuakbau, Ebtatb No. 4645. 

Settlement-holder—Babu Durga Prosanna Boy. 

We give below a list of the headings under which abwabs are being collected as before. Most of 

* ' the tenants cannot specify these items of abwabs and they have 

Abwabs. been paying rents at the old rates and that’s all (vide page 11). 

We have gathered these items from the statements of peadas and mridhas, etc., who are the local agents 
of the maliks— 

1 . Nazar—Rs, 4 per jama. 

2. Cess—1 anna per rupee. 

3. Tahari —1 anna per rupee. 

4 . Rosan—l anna per kura of land (Rent of one kura=Rs. 6). 

6 . Bhandari and mohan—from 12 annas to Re. 1-12 per jama. 

6 . Cost for dakhila—2 annas per jama (vide deposition book, pages 4, 6,13). 


(1) Exhibit* 1 and 2.— These are the two hissabs granted to Titai Peada by w,e naib for 

the year 1818. Exhibit No. 1 will show that there is an arrear 
Proof ot realisaiioD ot abwabs. gg.j.g pj eg f or )3ig, for which arrear no dakhila has been 

gran|ed. ^ t jj 0 tenfln t owes Rs. 111-14-3 annually to the malik including legal cess, for khatians 
62 43 76 184 and 224 ; bat the hissab for Bhadra (exhibit 2) shows that he is to pay Bs. 33-11-6 
ir kist Bhadra, and that for Pous (exhibit 11) shows that he is to pay Rs. 122-9-6 in kist Pous, 
in total he requires to pay Rs. 166-6 annually including the abwabs under the above hoads. 

(2) Exhibit* 7, 8, 9 —These are the hissabs granted to Otaraddi Mridha (the most influential 
mridna of the malik), who holds a number of jamas under the maliks (with three more co-sharers) which 
have all been specified in these hissabs, Bbowing the amounts payable by each one of the four co-sharers 

for e Q 0 /eftfNos 7 and 8 refer to year 1317 for kists Pous and Bhadra, respectively, and they are duly 
signed by the naib, while No, 9 refers to year 1318 for kist Pous. From a comparison of exhibits 
7 and 9 we see that there has been no alteration in the amount payable annually in kist Pous The 
tenants did not produce the hissab for kist Bhadra of 1318 ; but they produced those of each one of the 
co-sharer tenants (exhibit 10), which, when oompared agamst the hissab of 1317 for kist Bhadra (exhibit 
8) show that the hissab for Bhadra 1318 was identical with exhibit 8. We may verify also the 
separate hissabs tor kist Pous, of eaoh one of the four co sharers (exhibit 11 ) with exhibit 9. 

From these hissabs we see that these tenants pay Kb. 93-9-3 pies in Bhadra and Rs. 331-8 in Pous 
in total Bs, 424-16-8 pie* annually including kharchas, while they really owe Rs. 347-16 as rent (tor 
khatians 31, 137, 206, 10, 168, 180, 68, 72, 216, 169, 181, 223, 3, 38, 147, 11, 103 and 4 annas share 

of S, 130, 142) and Rs. 10-14 as cess, in total Rs. 368-13 annually. Thus they pay an abwab of Rs. 86-4-8, 
annually as part of their jamas. In this connection vide statement book, last page, and deposition book 
page 16. 

H j? _The originals of exhibits 9,10,11 were produced before us, and we were obliged to retain copies of them, as the tenants 

did not * part with tlieai, Buying that they would be required to produce theta before the tahsilditr at the time of the next payment, 
(vidt deposition book, page 16}. 



( 8 ) Exhibit 4 .—This is a parkhdi granted to Tazumaddi Peada in 1318. In this parlchai the 
naib (Binod Behari tioy Chaudhury) credited Rs. 7 to his account under the description of 
'* rosan ” which is realised from the tenants. 

(4) Exhibit) 5 and 6 .—(These are the old hissabs which go to prove the existence of the abwabs. 

(6) J.he deposition of tenants which we have written down in each case and which has been signed 
by the persons deposing amply proves that abwabs are being realised as before without any abatement 
or alteration (see page 11 and the statement and deposition books). 

A general chanda of lie. 1 to Rs. 6 per head was realized from almost all the tenants in the 
Chanda. months of Baisak and Jaistha 1319 on the ooossion of the marriage 

v ' *■" of Durga Prosanna Boy’s younger son under the description of 

Vide- 


(1) Bxhibit II, pages 2, 3, 4, 6 , portion marked b " in bine. 

(2) Exbibit J (item marked “ b " in bine). 

(3) Repositions and statements on khatians 2, 8 , 14. 17, 20, 82, 

81,84. 85, 127,217, etc. 

(4) Vide exhibit 48 also. 


24, 30, 49, 66 , 61, 69, 77, 80 


Sadiaoa. 


0) 


Sadiana were realised in 1318 as usual— 

Vide statements and deposition on khatians 24, 29, 32, Bit, 77, etc, 

( 2 ) Vide exhibit 9 (marked “ 8 ” in blue)— 

(3) Vide exhibit 11 (page 3, marked “ 8 ” in blue). 

(4) Vide exhibit 3— 

‘4rtW* i c^rl?wfiqtcwr 

i yaj* ^ i 

(Sd.) ftanr m i” 

Fi (1) Salemaddi was fined Bs. 5 in the month of Magh of 1318 as 

n ‘ be snatched away the nara (straw) from Bakman who cut it in 

Salemsddi’s field. Rupees 2 wore realised. 

( 2 ) 8 abdar Mallik brought a criminal case against Jobber Mallik (who was against the rnalik) at the 
instigation of the naib, and afterwards, through the modiationa of Foizsr Mridha, he compromised the 
case. The malik became enraged and fined Sabdar Its. 28, which amount has afterwards been minimised 
to Bs, 10. Tho amount has not yet boon paid and Foizar has stood in as a aoourity for the sum aud signed 
the roll of fines kept at the house of the landlord, in Asar 1318- 

( 8 ) Kishore Changa was fined Its, 10 for quarreling with Adoo Goldar in Pons 1318 B. S. 

(4) Akub Boyati's widow Sabjan Bibi, and his son-in-law’s brother, 8aber„ddi, have been fined R 3 . 60 
each for not allowing another son-in-law of Akub Boyaii (husband of Akub’s daughter by another wife) to 
take possession of a part of Akub’s property, who got permission from the malik to do it, on payment of 
Rs. SO as najar. 

Bbet is exacted at the time of Durga Puja and Nnbanna from a 
number of persons at the following rates (deposed by every body 
of the mauzS):— 


Ilhet. 


During Durga Puja— 

■wt—ifci 

scsrtfl 

> *f?Rl 


During Nabaona— 

—5 °§| 
*^ 5 t *rt5— 

- 

ffw srrs:—5 


Besides this the tontauts are required to supply the requisition of milk, curd and goat and fish from 
time to time. 

Custom ot withholding d&stiils. In this mauza it seems to be a common practiae to grant only 

parkhais, even when the rent has been paid in fulC and in most of 
them the amount paid is not mentioned, eg.— 

wft Wi 1 cstsrrt »icsni w i i 

kptW I 


See statement in khatinn 21). 

We have taken copies .of a good many parkhais of this nature in the statement book of khatians 
These parkhais are granted in very rough papers and aoraetimes are written very carelessly, and they are 
neve* atamped, vide notes on khatians 7, 9, 12, 13, 17, 20, 21, 23, 39, 37, 89, 46, 54 64 66. 69 94 36^ 101 
161,196, 208, etc. ’ ’ ’ ’ * J ’ 

No dakhila and parkhai allowed on plea of part-paymeut and others. 

(1) Vide notes on khatians 60, 62, 95, 169, 160, 161, 221, etc. 

(2) Vide exhibit 5. 


Mabich Bonia No. 2940, Estate No. 4652. 

Settlement holder—Babn Bisbeswar Iloy. 

Babu BiBheswar Roy Ohowdhury of Kalashkati is the landlord of this mauza, of Pskshva 
Girakhali and of part of Bazarghona and Kulibari. This man is the most influential of the whole lot of 
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•settlement holders. His demands are more exacting and his treatment is more severe than that of any 
other Thus it is said that Marichbonia wa e a place whence evory heading of abwab and everycon- 
trivance became originated and gradually spread through the whole area till they became a common 
practice everywhere. Hut Marichbonia has kept up its speciality in this that the rate of abwabs is a 
little higher here than that of any other place. Thus it is seen that Marichbonia people grumbled much 
rnoro than the p-ople of any other niauza and, whonever any attempt was made to get rid of these tyranny 
and oppressions, it was headed by the people of Marichbonia, while the people of other places followed 
them, praying to God for their mccess. . , , . 

But at present the state of Marichbonia seems to rceieve a peculiar turn The unity of the people 
seems to the loosened. There hare formed several parties in the mauza. headed by mridhas and mattmrs 
who are hostile to one another and they try to subdue their anti-parties by whatever way they can, and 
most of these parties seeru to be outwardly friendly to the landlord, simply to gain their end and to put 
down the other parties by the assistance of the malik Bnt all the leaders of these parties, except Yakub 
Mridba, earmsly look for'an enfranchisement from the tyrannical and exacting yoke of the landlord, 
though at present they seem to hesitate to wound the feelings of the landlord by divulging the truth. 
Of these leaders, Yakub Mridba. Rajjab Mridha and Khosal Khan Jamadar may be mentioned. Yakub 
Mridha, who iB a staunch and blind supporter of the landlord, has got some 40 families at his command; 
and this man clings to the side of the landlord, more for his selGsh and personal interests than for any- 
other reason. He is a tahsildar of Girabaria under Bisheswar Bahuland a favourite mridha of his; and 
by these means he earns a large sum annually. Thus it is moRt natural that an illiterate man like him, 
can have no more aspirations, and he must try to be in favour of the landlord so that his influence, etc „ may 
remain intact. But the people under him are equally dissatisfied in heart with the landlord, as the rest 
of the villagers are and they are, as they say, unable to incur the wrath of the mridha for fear of being 
maltreated. It has been observed that in presence of Yakub Mridha many people denied before us the 
payment of legal cess even, but while the mridha was away they returned and stated with tearful eyes 

that they could not dare to offend the mridha by divulging the truth. 

Rajjab Mridha was a supporter of the cause of the tenants. But Bisheswar Babu managed, some¬ 
how or other, to take a bond from him for Ks. 1,000 in Falgcon 1318, called biswase khal without paying 
him anything ; so that he may be faithful to, and adhere to the cause of, the landlord. So ho cannot do 
anything which may pejudioally affect the landlord. This man has a large number of persons with 
him who are all dissatisfied at the oppressive measures of the landlord. 

Khos Khan is a rich jamadar of Bisheswar Babu, who received this office some eight or nine years 
ago by paying him a salami of Rs. POO. This man has an extensive husbandry in the locality and he has 
got some men at his command. He gets a share of the rosan and sadiann, etc., and as a matter of fact he 
is ready to help the landlord in all his measures. Of these throe men, Yakub Mridha and Khosal Khan 

are on friendly terms, while they are hostile to Rajjab Mridha. 

Besides these, there have sprung forth a few other men (eg, Maneraddi Akan, Aheroddi, Azgar 
Mridba and others) quite hostile to one another and having a number of men at each one’s command. 

The tenants under all these matbars aud mridhas seem to have lost all their personality and 
independence, and to have become mere tools in the hands of their respective leaders. But all the tenants 
as has been remarked above, are; really acgiieved persons, and they lament their condition in utter 
despondency end silence and that is all. They cannot bour any longer the extortions and rigorous 
measure of the landlords, nor can they attempt to seek for remedy aud redress for fear that their safety 
and security may be affected. , , . ., , . „ 

Moreover, some jrecont incidents have thrown much dejection among the tennntB. boms 13 cases 
were instituted against the landlords under section 63, Bengal Tenancy Act, but all of them wero 
cancelled by tho Subdivisions! Officer, Patuakliali (as they say), for their non-attendance in 
time. Again, the landlord has obtained rent decrees against many ot the tenants who 

were against him and the decreed amount has not. been paid as yet (some being ejected); 
while others have executed kistibaDdi-bonds for arrears of rent who, ns a custom, will not 

he granted daktiilas unless the kistibaudi-bonds have been paid off. It may be remarked here that a 
few of the tenants were ejected through court with much zulum (e.g., setting liro to the house, etc.). 

Abwabs have been being _ collected as usual under the 

Abwabs. following heads bb pari of tho jamas (vide page 11). This list 

of abwabs has been preparod according to the statement oE peadiis, mridhas and uiatbars of the village— 


(1) Cess 

(2) Rosan 

(3) l'ahuri 

(4) Khod najar 

(5) j>aib najar 


Es. a, p. 

0 13 per rupee. 
0 13 
0 10 

2 0 0 per jama. 
2 0 0 


(6) Mohari 

(7) Haldari 

(8) Dakliila khaicha 

(9) Bhet 
(lU) Bhandari 


Us. A. P. . 

1 0 0 per jama. 
18 0 „ 

0 4 6 „ 

0 4 6 „ 

0 4 6 ,, 


Vide (1) Exhibits Nos. 31, 32, 33. 

(2) Written statement of Taherkhan panchayet, deposition book, page 6. 

(3) Notes on khatiaus 74, etc. 

The majority of the tenants cannot specify the items of abwab?, though they have been paying them 
aB part of their jamas (see page 11). 

f ide (1) Notes on khatians 164, 824, 321, etc.; and 
(2) Exhibits 34, 35 and 36 (a). 

A general ohanda of Es. 4 per jama was realized in Falgoon 1318 on the occasion of Bisweswar 

Babu’s son’s arrival at Patuakhali. Ibe ohanda was demanded at 

Chana *’ first at the rate of Es. 2 per jama, but after the conversion of itajjab 

Mridha to the landlord's side, he showed his enthusiasm and attachment to the malik by offering it 
at the rate of Us, 4 and realising the Bame at that rate. In all other mahals (Pakshya, .Gerakhali, Bazar- 
ffhona, ete.) this ohanda was generally realized at the rate of Es. 2 per jama (vide deposition and state¬ 
ment on khatians 3, 31. 72, 114, 161, 168, 178, 177, 300, 818, etc.). 

Sadia mi is generally realized at the rate of Rs. 18 for daughter’s marriage and Es. 17 for son’s 

marriage and at times some favour is shown to some, and it is realized 

SadiSoa. a t a j ow ra t B .— 

Eealizations in 1318 and 1819— 

( 1 ) Eupees 30 realised from Ali Mahmud in Bat sale 1319 ( vide Exhibits 33 and 37). 

(2) Apeluddin paid Rs. 7 in Agrahgan 1318, for the marriage of his brother-in-law. 

(3) Knte Xli did not pay sadiana, So he was confined (vide deposition book, page 9). 

(4) Vide notes on khatian 243. 
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The chartered mollahs are Rajjab Ali Mridha, Gafar Ally and 
Mol5h9- Kushai Bhuia 

Dakhilas are generally withheld for part-payment and for non-payment of abwabs— 

Tide notes on khatian; S, 8, 53, 57, 118 (8), 139, 219, 227, 242, 300, 313, 340, 341, 360, 371, etc. 
Tide exhibit, No. 35. 

Pakshya No. 2028, estate No. 4007. 

Gebakhali No. 2927, estate No. 4560. 


As these two mauaas belong to tSabu Bisweswar 
all its details. 

. Abwabs are 

Abwsbs ' peadas, mridbas 

Nos 40 and 41, and page 11 :— 

(1) Pathknr—1 anna per rupee. 

(2) Tahuri— one anna per rupee. 

(8) Bosan—3 pies per rupee. 

(4) Mohari. For a jama— . 

Of Be, 1—10 = 4 annas 
Of Rs. 11—19 — 8 annas. 

Of Rs. 20—29 a 12 annas, 

Of Rs. 80—upwards = 1 rupee. 


Ray they share the fate of Marichbonia in almost 

realized under the following heads (deposed by 
and other people of the mauzas) vide exhibits 


(5) Naib najar 

Rs. A. 
... 2 0 

per jama 

(6) Khod najar 

1 0 


(7) Jagadhatri Puja 

... 0 4 

M 

(8) Bhet 

... 0 4 

}f 

(9) Dakhilfi 

... 0 2 

It 

10) Stamp 

... » 2 

f» 

(11) Haldari 

... 0 12 

*> 


A general chanda of Rs. 2 per jama was realised in Fill goon 1318 on the occasion of the arrival of 

Bisweswar Bsbu’s sons at Patuakhali (vide exhibits Nos. 40 and 
ChaudS. 41 ) 

See page 23, 


Stiduna. 


The following sadianas were realized in 1318 and 1319 :— 


Mauza Pakshya. 


f(l) Hari Charan Sepai ,.. ... ... ... 

i (2) For the marriage of Kali Charan Bakla ... 

1318^ (3) From Meherally for his brother's marriage ... 

| (4) From Arshad Ali for his daughter’s marriage and Rs. 5 still due 
1.(6) From Maberaddi for his goo’s marriage 


Amount Rs. 
... 9 
... 9 

9 
6 
9 


1319 

Baisak. 


f (6) From Imamaddi son of Karimaddi, for his brother’s marriage ... 
( (7) From Tazaluddiu for his nephew's marriage ... 


Mauza Gibakhaii. 


(1) From Malgiizi for his daughter’s marriage in balgoon 1318 ... 9 

(2) Prom Somedali for his son's marriage in igrabayan 1818 ... 9 

(8) From Rupai for his daughter’s marriage in Agrahayan 1318 10 

(4) From Asakali for the marriage of his sister in 1318 10 

Witnesses—Meajan Haoladar, Adoo Chowkidar, Homed Ali Haoladar and Umar Ali of Gerakhali. 

Arshed Ali Hazi, Aneraddi Musalman, Ohad Ali Chowkidar and Ali Raja Mnnshi of Pakshya. 

There waa a quarrel between Rahim Khan of Gerakhali and Messer Ali. The malik sided with 
Exoommnnication Messer Ali and took Rs. 47 from him as nazar and excommunicated 

Khan in Chaitrn 1318 (vide notes on khatian 18 of Girakhali). 

Nakul Seal (a minor) is the brother of one Laksmimoni. They have been living together in tbeir 
, ..... . , patarnal house in the same mess from the lifetime of their father, 

PakS«). I i Pt,re “ 8,0,> (, ” ttUZ1 wb0 died some six or seven years ago. Their mother left the house 

in the month of Baisak 1819, Now the naib of Pakshya entoherry 
has taken away most of their land and let that out to Jarairaddi, Araj Ali, Rahim Khan and others in 
thikka jama tor one year, on plea that Nakul is a minor who has nothing to (lo with the land and 
Laksmimoni has no right in the property. The naib also sold away the paddy of Laksmimoni’s house 
(when her mother left the house as a Musalman) through Tilak Seal and his peadas and mridbas 
at Rb. 17. 


(1) N adoo, son of Intoo of Pakshya, was fined Rs. 25 for quarrelling 

Pines. with his step-mother. ~ f 

(2) Asakali of Girakhali was fined Rs. 10 (of which Rs, 6 has 
been realized) for failing to invite the peadas and mridhas to the marriage festival of his sister 
in 1318 vide exhibit 43. 

Pakshya .—'Dakhilas withheld for non-payment of fine, vide notes on ‘khatians 22 and 66 (8) 

Ivide exhibit 42 (khatian 66)]. Gerakhali.— Dakhilas withheld for 
DSkhiii withheld, part.payment (vide notes on khatians 2 and 12). 


Chautabonia No. 2f8l, estate No. 4690. 


Baba Darga Prasanna Roy of Kalashkati is the sole landlord of this place, so this mauza shares the 

fate of Patuakhali (see page 13) in almost all its details. .. 

Abwabs are being realized as usual as part of the rent, see pages 
Abwabs. 11 and 14, Bhet has been converted into money, and it is realized 

with rent ( vide exhibit 47). 

. A general chanda of Rs. 2 to Bs. 6 was realized from almost all 

the tenants under the description of (see page id), 

(1) Tide exhibit 46. 

(2) ,, Notes on khatian 11. 
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Sldiini. 


Sadiana was realized in tlie following cases in 1818 and 1U5> : — 


1318. 

(II For the marriage of Rupki Povati’s daughter 
(2) Ditto of Bafik Fakir's daughter 

(8) Ditto of Nil Khan’s son 

1319. 

(4) For the marriage of younger brother of Ibrahim 
(6) Ditto of the niece of Rahim Gazi 


Se, A. 

8 4 

8 4 
8 4 


8 4 

9 4 


The latter two eases were paid to Hiugoo Mridha, as no other agent for the malik was present at 
the place. 

Dakhlla withheld. Dakhilas are withheld for part-payment and arrears, e!o.— 

Vide (1) Notes on khatians 7, 13,16, 43 (B). 

(3) Exhibit 46— 

“si: ncssfo ft; irrw csftR ^Pnr. *ifa wtfirol I cvtffir om\ 5oj* 

wnt* mm mm c*l^» >hj«» maa m 505 3 

*iw*l « few *rt#t item wtfo®n 5^ sri 1 ^ 1 

(Sd.) 53F^” I (Khatian 7.) 


(8) Vide notes on khatian 60— 

“t. «t*s <*rt^s «itc*r <srtfts!l i wtut* amri siftrel ircirftr itwrtonr 

*i«r? «rci* C'sfttw? «ju*ra 50** *rfc»ni c*ita 

cvprrcinr stfw i ioiv ?ft*u 

(sa.) ^f ;rtera i 

“T. «rfa <qiw «?tT^1 i <*Wa sjmftt it'S^fttw* *c*r?i 

Wft JOS'* I 5058 ^tCST^r TOW SHtl 9N3S1 C*W I 5 051 *Tftr | 

(Sd.) l” 

For mauzaa Bizarghona, tuthbari, Gcrakhali (2J27) and Hazikhalis, see Maulvi 8 Abdullah’s report. 

It is generally observed that tiie people of the place are all dissatisfied with their landlords, and 

they hare sufficient ground and reason for their, being so. I bey can 
Altitude of the tenants. expect no good irom these maliks, nor can they remember any 

instanco when the landlords showed the signs of any disinterested 
motive. Every aot of theirs, in respect to these places, from beginning to the present, were directed to 

the fulfilment of their selfish designs of money-making. The 
Causes ot dissatisfaction. tenants see that they have lost tboir voice even in their private 

affairs (vide Exhibit 16). It is the landlord who will dictate 
who will inherit the property of a deceased, and it is he who will decide who will bo married to whom. 
The landlords interfere with the social and religious matters as well; they select the village mollah 
uee page 7) on receipt of a salami from the man so selcoted and the social gradations of position are 
entirely in their hands (see pages 4 and 6) A man climbs up to the higher and higher stagos of social 
ladder as ho pays larger and larger amoun's ot salami ; and the mass people are considered and treated 
to be mere savage menials for the landlords and their chartered aristocrats. 

The poor tenants have realized by bitter experience that they have no right in their property nor 

is it certain that their heirs will inherit their property after their 
Attitude ot the tenants. death—there being every probability of their property being declared 

fouti and its going to the highest bidder of salami (fee page 8). They 
work on their fields throughout the whole year and at the harvest season they see that almost all their 
produce has been sold up to meet the demands of tho maliks. Not only that, at every moment they 
have a fear of being fined, excommunicated, and their lands being attached, etc The tenants are fully 
conscious of their position, and they leel that they are mere serfs working day and night, on tho fields 
of their farmers (maliks), who simply look to their own interests. Thus it is uo wonder if we see that 
theltenants have been harbouring a sort of clandestine dissatisfaction and apathy towards the landlords, 
sealed up by manifold apprehensions, threats and menaces. They even do not dare to speak out their 
Hearts tor fear ot incurring the danger of offending their landlord*. Thus we see that they honour the 
maliks out of fear, and they do Dot speak ill of them (which is divulging the truth) out of the apprehen¬ 
sion of being put to an imminent danger. Bpontaenous overflow of love and respect to their landlords 
does never come out ot their hearts, but on the contrary they always pray for their decline and 
ruin in silence 

It is observed also that the tenants made several attempts to get rid of these landlords, but 

unfortunately they failed in all of them; and this failure is not 
Unsuccessful attempt# to get rid ot th# a »cribable to the groundlessness of their cause, but to tbeir inability 
“ 4IUS ' as contiastod .with the vest influence of their big landlords to set 

tho matter to the Government in a proper way. In faot, baldly any year passes when there has not 
been any outburst of dissatistution of the tenam a, in some part or other, and the landlords subdue those 
retraotory ones by the various machinations mentioned 'above, (The recent revolt in Marichbonia 
has been subdued by good many ront-deerces and a few ejectments). 



The tenants expected 
present settlement. 


a boon In the 


The tenants expected very eagerly the results of the present settlement, and they really cherished 

a firm hope that they woull be plaoed in a better footing under the 

contracts of the new kabuliats. But now, ' when they tee that 

the landlord have been violating with impunity the solemn pledges 

they have given to the Government for dealing with them lawfully, and that they have been treating 

them jnst in the same way, as they did before, they have become quite despondent and dejeoted, and 

Despondency and its cause. f° mo *.° a oondusion that there is no redress to their grievances, and 

there ta no future for them. Thus it has been observed that the 
tenants do not express their grievances to a new-comer, but after some acquaintance has been made 
each one of the tenants, when asked, would relate bis sad tale, with tearful eye», remarking very often, 

that there is no remedy to their grievances, and they do not like 
to incur the displeasure of the landlords any more by expressing the 
truth which, perhaps, would bring them no good. 

After the record-of-rights had been prepared some tenants of Kalibari and Kazarghona, etc., offered 

the recorded rent to the proprietors, but they did not accept it. 
refuse to accept rent without ]$y en the Subdivisional Officer and the Assistant Superintendent of 

Police of Patuakhali went to the Kalibari oatoherry and asked the 
maliks to accept the rent without abwabs, but they refused. After that, the tenants moved the Sub- 
divisional Officer to call upon the maliks to accept rent under the provisions of section 66, Bengal Tenancy 
Act. and grant them dakbilas. 

It was disposed of by tabu D. M, Sen, Deputy Collector, Patuakhali, on 23th April 191 d with the 
following order 

" Some of the tenants whose names are enumerated in the list are willing to pay their rent, but the 
landlord’s agent is unwilling to accept the rent. There is no provision in the law empowering this court to 
compel the latter to take the rent. The tenants should proceed in the competent court. Pile/' 

The rent of these tenants has not yet been accepted. In the above case the maliks filed an arrear 
sheet, showing some arrear. for which many tenants have got dakbilas and parkkais (vide Maulvi 
8. Abdullah's report). 


Oomplaint will 
good. 


Malika 

abwaba. 


APPENDIX XVIII. 

Bepobt of Maulvi Sheikh Abdullah, Bevehcb Offices, dated Sbd Octobeb 1912. 


Introduction. 

Bepobb we give an account of the various sorts of oppressions which the maliks exercise in the 

Maricbbonis group of estates, it is necessary to give a brief history 
Avarioo of th* milika is at the root of 0 f events an.) circumstances which gave rise to the present cala- 
“ 6,1 mitous state of things. Avarice is the characterestic of the landlords 

and money is their deity. There is nothing on earth which can dissuade them from following a project 
that can carry money (vide exhibit 16). They have become accustomed to those ill-praotices, and the 
events of 1318 B. 8. show that a mere stipulation in the kabuliat has failed from saving the ur fortunate 
tenants from the tyranny of the landlords. 

Prior to the settlement of 1287 the tenants of Kalibari, flszarghona, eto., unable to bear the tyranny 

of the landlords made an agitation to save themselves from the 
40 BaVe oppression of the maliks. But they were placed in utmost danger 
b m ’ and dismay when the settlement was again granted in 1287 for 30 

years, Most of the tenants, through fear of the landlords, left the oursed manzas in a body with all their 
wives and children, cattle and household furniture. Some returned later and were allowed to settle in 
the mauza again, on payment of salami and on exeoution of new kabuliats at enhanced rates of rent. 

Thus in the beginning of the last settlement the tenants were in a most humiliated condition. Those 

among them who bore an independent type of mind were brought to 
Appointment of mrldhSs, pead&a, etc. unconditional surrender. While, on the other hand, the landlords 

in order to place their power on a firm footing invented a contrivance 
to keep the tenants under unquestioned sway. They enlisted into their services the most influential men 
among the .tenants as tnridhas, peadas, mollahs, jamadars, etc., and allowed thorn a share of the abwabs, 
Badiana* or marriage najar, etc., collected from the tenants (exhibit 4). Thus these mridhas, etc., 
gradually became an instrument in the hands of their landlords to oppress their own brethren. They 
were authorised by their landlords to arrest any man who commit any offence and to send them to their 
maliks for trial. The tenants were to show special honour to the mridbas, peadas, etc., and any failure was 
immediately and severely dealt with by the landlords. At the marriage of one’B son or daughter the 
father mast invito the turidba witn several pans and auparees (betel leaves and betelnuts) as a 
token of honour. Thus a position and status was secured for these official* by the landlords, and tho post 
gradually beoame the aim and object of ambition of the most influential men among the tenants. Here 
the landlords found another golden opportunity of making money and the post began to be offered to 
those who paid the biggest salami. 

Gradually the landlords got an unbounded influence over the social affairs of the tenants. Now 

marriages cannot be celebrated without the permission of the land¬ 
lords and without the payment of sadiana or marriage najar 

(vide exhibits 3 and 11B.). There are stipulations even in the 

kabuliats to give sadiana to the landlords and the tenants have 
been compelled to promise in them tSfftf 

ft* ” (vide our last report). The sacred functions connected 
with marriages is to be performed only by the mollah appointed 
by the landlords. These mollahs secure their post on payment of salami, and besides the fee they get 
from the parties they think themselves to have acquired a post of honour through the agency of the 

landlords and thus became a jealous supporter of them. Among the present mollahs appointed by the 

landlord we may mention Fazar Ali Mridna of Patuakhali, Jamaraddi Matabbar of Kalibari-Bazarghona, 
Bojjobali Mridha of Martch Bonia, etc. 

Another policy which the landlords adopt in keeping the influential men among the tenunts under 

control is the granting of bh&lomanushi or matabbari sanads 

Granting ot raitabbari sonads. on them on receipt of lump-sum najar. The privileges which these 

sanad-holders get are the following : — 

(1) They are allowed to wear shoes. 

(2) They can use palanquins and big umbrellas at times of marriage. 


Influence of the 
affairs of the tenants. 


landlords on sooi&l 


Sadiana. 

Appointment of mollahs. 
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(9) They are allowed to Sit on galicha or carpets on occasions of marriage or any other social 
gathering. 

(4) They aro exempted from giving " bhet " (see page 7) and begar (see page 7). 

(6) If specially permitted they get-a share of the sadiana or marriage najar, e.g., Herai Gas 
Matabbar gets a najar of annas 8 for every case of marriage in mauza Patuakbali. 

If any tenant does not oarry out the command of his landlord or refuses to pay a sadiana, a fine 
Bicomunication or ali y the abwabs, lie is at once excommunicated from his 

— ' society. The barber is forbidden to shavo him, and the washerman 

(Fide exhibit 22.) to wash his clothes. He finds it impossible to give their sons or 

daughters in marriage. The poor creature finds himself in a helpless and humiliated condition and 
begins, to frequent in the eutcherry and the landlord's bari and ultimately gots release from the restric¬ 
tions on payment of a fine. 

The landlords also, try all local criminal and civil cases, and inflict punishment on culprits by 

compelling them to pay a fine or excommunicating them. Their 

Tryin? of eases by the landlords. chief object in trying these cases is not. to redress the grievances of 

the weak and the injured, but to make money anyhow in the name of justice (vide page 17). 

It is often the custom of the landlords to let out part or the whole of one’s holding to another on 

reoeipt of salami (vide exhibit 16 and page 17 of this report). 
Eviction. Again if a rolative and co-sharer of a tenant dies, hi- share is declared 

“ leuti ’’ (i.e., dead) and is leased ont to others on receipt of salami. Thus if a brother of a tenant dies, 
he cannot inheret the property of his brother unles she pays a najar to the landlords (vide the note ia 
connexion with J£. 66 of roaozd. Kalibari). 

At the time of the collection of rent, the landlords realize various sorts of abwabs under the 

denominations of tahari, bhet, niii’u a jar, khod najar, roshan, dakhila 
Abwab9. bhareha, etc. The amount of abwab paid by each tenant in 1318 

has been shown in the statements prepared by us, and it may be seen that they generally beoomo au 
average of about one-fourth of the actual rent (vide exhibits 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, J2, 13).. The landlords 

however find no difficulty in realizing the abwabs as they are supported by their mridhas, peadas, 

jamadars, Mollahs, etc, and as the tenants are afraid of the magic 
Withholding of dakhilas. powers of fine, excommunication and eviction. Again dukhilas me 

withheld generally until all the items of abwabs are fully realised, including marriage najar, fine, etc. 

The tenants are to reach the landlord’s house at the time of Turga Puja and Nab,anna one cucumber, 

one gourd and two coeoanuts per bead. The m idiias, peadas and 
Biet ’ matabbars aro exempted from the pavmcnt of it. 

The tenants who hold no office und r the Landlords, such as mridhas, pea las, etc., or who have 

received no matabbari sanad on payment of salami, ..re at times 

U( ' K ' ir- required to perform certain work gratis for their landlord, either 

in the local outcherry or at the bari of the landlord. This sort of labour done gratis by the tenants is 

known as begar. 

The tenants who gives bhot and begar are also to reach j >gan< to their landlord’s house 

Jogan literally means to tupply, aud hence means that which is 
^ ogin ' supplied to satisfy the demands of the landlords. On oocasions- 

of any marriage, first rice, puja or sraah ceremony in the landlord’s bari, the maliks require goats, milk, 
curd fi»h, plantain loaves, etc., from the tenants. The mridhas and pe&das secure th.-so articles from 
the tenants, and also supply themselves goats, etc., and then, send them to the landlord s bari by some 
of the tenants. 

In order to meek the expenses of marriage, first rico, puja or sradh cereiuonv, etc., and of pleasure 

trips to Calcutta or latuakhali the landlord’s agents are directed 
Chinds-. (q collect subscriptions called chanda-. Thus the tenants of 

Pituakhali paid lie. 1 to Es. 5 each in 1318 as ehandti for the marriage of the youngest son of Hurra 
Prnsanna Eay Cbowdhury and poita (or saerod thread) of his grandson Similarly the tenants of 
Mavichbonia, Kahbari and Bazarghoua paid Es. z to Ks 4 each as the chandi or uajar for the pleasure 
trip of the sons of Bisheswar Eoy Chiwdhury to Patuakhali in 1318. 

In spite of the two ki-ta for payment of rent recognised by Government the landlords enforce four 

kists for payment of rent and realize kist knelapi interest if the 

Four kists tor payment of rent. tenants fail to pay rent punctually in any of the four kists The rate 

of interest generally levied is one-fourth to ane-half of the actual rent due, md the extortion of these high 
interest i - another source of iouon;e to the landlords. Dakhilas are not allowed until the intere-ts are 
I tally realized (vide tho statement of Patuakbali, notes on Khotiau 5iV a parkhh granted to the 
tenant state-, that owing to golmds about the lnssab of interost no dakhila was allowed. Here is the 
copy of the porkbui: 

rant? JTWOTttft owl *lt**rto i =sEora 'S'Sc* 

*qt« Ttf^ll I tfo 5 Oii I itttt »’* 

(Sd) f?rc5rt? fault ! 


Mauza BAzIseHONA (2933), Estate No. 4643. 


Settlement-holder—Upendra Nath Sen and others of Basanda. 
Premier haoladar—Biseswar Ray Choudhury of Kalashkati. 


In the introduction a brief account ka3 been given about the state ot affairs prevailing in the estates 
undor present enquiry. I shall now summarise the events that have happened in mauza Bazarghoua 
during the year 1818. It may be stated at the very outset that the landlords exercise all sorts of 
zulums even at the present time as they did previous to the present bundbast and that their ill-practices 
have rot a little abated- , , 

Tho different varieties of abwabs collected along with rent has been telling heavily on tho tenants. 

The depositions given by them and the statements p>o ared by us 
Collection ot abwahs. will show clearly fcnat the abwabs puid amounts to an average of about 

one-fourth of the actual rent. The different abwabs were collected under the following hoacts ; — 


(1) Khod najar, I (2) Naib najar. j (3) Tahari 

(6) igamoni. | (6) Ehandari. | (7) Dakhila kharcha. 

(Tide exhibits No- 12, 18, 30, compare aHo page 22.) 


(4) Roskam. 

(8) Bhet kharcho. 



oxi 


The conclusive documentary proof as regards the collections of the abwabs is the real amdani of the 
Proofs otcollectionsot abwabs. landlords which however, we failed to obtain this time. We may 

... _ ,, , mention the tollowing parkhais granted m 1318 which proves to 

some extent the collection of the abwabs Nos. 1, 12 and 13 


Similarly vide notes on khatians Nos. 18, 174 and 187. 

We can cite another important though indirect proof as regards the collection of the abwabs. The 
tenants of Baaarghona and Kalibari were willing to pay their rents during Bhadra kisfc of 1318, but the 
landlords agents refused to accept rent without the abwabs. The tenants thereupon filed an application 
to the Collector in the month of Kartiu and the Subdivisional Officer and Assistant Superintendent of 
Police visited the Kalibari eutchery by the middle of April 1912. On hearing of their arrival a number 
of tenants of both the mauzna came to the cutcherry with the amount of rent due from them, and prayed 
to the Subdivisional Officer to direct the landlord’s agents to accept their rent in his presence. The 
landlord s agents and Umesh Chandra Bose and SarAt Chandra Ghosh, who are said to have been present 
on the occasion, rofused to accept the rent in presence of the Sub*diyisional Officer. 

D-tikliilas arc generally granted at the end of eaoh kist a few days before the leaving of the cutcherry 
Witholding ot dlkhiiss. by the landlords'agents. Hence in the dakhila, the date of paymont 

may be 30th Chaitra, while the money was really paid in Pons. But 
dakhilas are generally granted to all the tenants who pay up the rent together with all the abwabs, 
najars, fines, marriage taxes, ohandas, etc., due from them. Rent-roceipts, however, are generally with¬ 
held till all the abwabs, etc., are fully paid, Dakhilas of tenants, who disobey the landlords’ commands, 
are generally withheld. Such cases have beeii noted in the statement of this mauza in connexion witli 
the notes on khatians 19, 34, i 6 , 2*, 29, 66 , 78, 81, 82, 0), 187, 141, 142, 164. 

Failing to pay up their rent without abwabs (see page H) the possessors of the followi g khatians 
did not pay rent in 1318 : —111, 113, 10:1, 114, 122, 125, 126, 129, f 30, 13i, 162, 212, 214, 216-319. 

Marriage najar is no doubt a variety of abwab and there is a stipulation in the kabuliats executed 

ssdisns ot marriage najar. the ton “ ntE L? s regards tbe payment of it to their landlords 

(vide page 3). The amount of najar generally realized in Upendra 
Baby's estate is Rs 9: where Bisheswar Babu and the Shahas, etc, are ejmali landlords it is 
g 4 . 3 — Its 12 and where Bisheswar Babu is tha sole landlord it is Rs. 14-4. 

In 1318, mariiage najar has been realized from the following tenants :— 

(1) Jonab Ali Sliikdar paid Rs- 8 to Lalit Mukerjee, naib of Upendra Babu. for the marriage of 

his nephew (Kasim) in Bnied/eh 1318 (vide his deposition in connexion with K. 17.) 

(2) Mcfizaddtn, brother of N ur Sayed aushi, was married in Agrahayan 1318. For this he had 

to pay a marriage najar of Re. I to Xkn mridha, Ka. 2 to Ha»omali and others. Rs. 6 to 

Upendra Babu and Rs. 13 to Bisheswar Babu (vile the doDOsition in connection with K 16) 

(3) Romjan jamadar paid s. 41 to naib Satya Charan (toy in Pans 1318 as marriage najar for the 

marriage of his two nephews and one niece (vide deposition, TC 74). 

(4) Pasliauullah paid Rs. 6 as marriage najar for the marriage of his youngest son in Bais&kh in 

1819. Rupees 8 is said to be still duo ttiit/e deposition, K 70). 

( 6 ) FnrraaD got his one son and two daughters married in Agrahayan 1818 and paid only Rs. 8 as 

najar. the remainder being still due (vide deposition, K 18). 

( 6 ) Tomoruddi paid Rs. 9 as marriage najar for the marriage for his sou in Falqoon 1318 (tide 

deposition, K 160) 

( 7 ) Asmat Ali paid Rs 10 in 1818 as aadiana for the marriage of the daughter of hie unole. 

The tenants are compelled to pay the ssdiauas and rent-receipts are withheld till they are fully paid. 

DSkhilas withheld for failures to p y " 8 c i fe two such recent cases in this mauza— 

( 1 ) The dakhila of Jaharaddi was withheld, as the failed to pay sadiana for the marriage of his 

daughter in Ashar ar.d that of himself in Ashwin 1818 

( 2 ) Dakhila of Hussainuddin was withheld as he failed to pay Rs. 12 duo from him as marriage 

najar for the marriage of his son in Magh 1318. s 


roere tools in 


The landlord of this tr.auza, Babu Upendra Nath Sen, trios all local civil and criminal eases, not with 

Trying ot cases by thu landlord. th ° intention of giving justice to the weak and the injured and of 

J redressing the grievances of the aggrieved, but aa a moans of making 

money in the name of justice. 'Ibe daughter-in-law of Sabdhun Boyali of ihi» imuza el <»ped aw»y with 
Money, their chief aim. °' 10 ^ , Al ' i>fltu ak.,ali in Baiedkh 1318. The naib, Lalit Kumar 

Ma lkhopadhya, wrote to the mridha and peada of fcho place about it 
and inquired how much the other party would pay to the landlord if the divorcement of the woman can 

be secured 'S'fetC* OT?T ^ fa ffc** — ] 

(t ide Exhibit 16). 

In a care where quarrels arise between rival parties about any land, it is generally ordered oithnr 
Injunction, etc. to be cultivated by a third party (vide exhibit 16) or the land is put 

under injunction (exhibits 18, 19). It will also be seen from these 
exhibits that the local dafadars and ohankidars aro mere tools in the 
hands of the landlords in oarrying out their orders. 

The village society is also under complete control of the landlord. Any person disobeying the 
. . command of the landlord is at once excommunicated. This is 

tsicomtu a . another magic weapon in the command of the landlords (vide 

exhibit 22). 

One Sonagazi Mridha lodged 8 complaint against Karimoddin and others. The naib wrote to 
Bccent trials Of cases. A mired di dafadar aud others that if the complaint be a false one 

si ill Ksfimoddiu and Hossainoddi should be sent up to Upendra 
Babu, and that if they disobey the command they will be fined Rs, 60 each. Again it is ordered that if the 
defendants briDg a suit against the Baid Sonagazi, then the addressee should arrange for securing wit. 
nesses against the defendants (vide exhibit 28). 

Torab Ali, son of Korman Kabiraj, br night a oriminal suit against Sonagazi peada, and the suit was 
dismissed. Upendra Babu called upon Torab Aii and fined him Rs. 60 for not lodging the complaint 
before him. Of the fine Rs. 7 was realised in Faigoon 1818 

Sadar Ali, haiimoddin, Dhaloo, Sonagazi peada, Joy Chandra Dhupi were fined respectively Rs. 7, 
11s, 6, Rs 6, Rs. 2<‘, Rs. 6 in Faigoon 1318 on a charge of abducting the daughter of Rup Gazi peadS 
(i.e , ihe daughter-in-law of S&bdhan Boyali mentioned in exhibit 16). Kala Giizi, brother of Hup Gazi 
was also fined Ks. H>0 on a suspicion that it was through his machinations that his niece was abducted 
The fine has not been realised as yet and so the dakhila of Kala Gazi was withheld (vide notes on kha- 


U.fXdirt and chaukid/b 
the bund ol the landlord. 


tians 174, 189). 

Ain Ali, son of Padarnddin, was excommunicated on a charge of adultery, but the order was subse¬ 
quently cancelled on payment of a fine of Rs. 6 only in Baisakh 1318. 
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GkbakhIli (2926), Estate No. 4060. 

The landlords of noauzas Bazargbona and Garakhali (2926) are almost identical and the tenants of 
Gerakhali are trea'ed in the same manner as those of Bazarghona (side the deposition of the tenants and 
the statement of the maoza prepared ; and also exhibit 30A). 


Macza Patuakhau (2926), estate No. 4646. 


Settlement-holder—Durga Prasanna Boy Chowdhury. 

In this manta the realization of abwab, sadilna, chanda eto„ is carried out by a systematic method 

not in any way inferior to that adopted by Bisheswir Babu. They 
Abwaba, are exacted with snoh policy and tactfulness that even the mridhas 

and peadas, who are the sole instrument in amassing money for their landlord by harassing their own 
brethren, are not exempted. The several items of abwabs are similar to those realized by the neighbouring 
landlords and are as follows 


Naib najar 
Khod najar 
Tahuri ... 

Boshan ... 

Bhandari and mohori 

Dakhila kharch ... 


| Es. 4 per jama. 

1 anna per rupee of rent. 

1 anna per kura of lAnd. 

Annas 12 to Ee. 1-18 per jama according to the extensiveness 
of the holdings. 

2 annas per jama, 


Proof of collection of abwabs. 


In proof of collection of abwabs we have obtained several 
“ hisnabs” allowed by the tahsildars under their own signatures. 

We have been compelled to take copies of several of them as the tenants require them urgently at 
the time of payment of rent— 

(a) Exhibit», 1 and 2 will show that the tenant Titai peacJa is to pay Es. 8‘Ml-6 during ■ hadro 
kist and Bs. 138*9-6 during Pous kist including all kharohas while the aotual rent and 
cess payable by him is Es. 111-14 8 (khatians 43, 62, 76, 164, 224). 

(J) Exhibit 4 shows a "parkhai” granted to Tazumuddin, peada in Jaistha 1318 B.3. In it we 
find that Es 7 due to Tazimuddin as roahan was oredited to his rent account. 

(c) Exhibitt 3 , 6,11A and 11B similarly go to prove the collection of abwabs These were granted 

a few years ago, but the tenant is still to pay rent according to the hissab or daya dhara 
as it is called. 

(d) Exhibit» 7, 8, b show that the several co-sharer tenants (Otarnddi Mridha and others) had 

v to pay in 1318 Es. 93.9-3 during Bhadro kist and Es. 331-8 during Pous kist, 

Es. 424-16-3 in all ; while the legal tent and cess payable by the tenant is Be. 347-16 + 
Ea. 10-14 (as ces«)=Bs. 368-13. The abwab thus paid becomes Es. 66-4-3. 

As regards verbal proof about the collection of the abwabs we may refer to the statement prepared 
bv us and the depositions of the tenants with their signatures. 

3 The collection of sadiana or marriage najar is another source of income to the landlord (vide 
' exhibit llff). I he mollah, who performs the sacred formalities of 

Collection of aiUUns. tne manage ceremony, is appointed by the landlord himself, and none 

, . bo can perform the ceremony. Bazar ill Mollah is the mollah of this place, and he secured the 
, “ on payment of salami of r s. 100. The sadiana is generally paid to the naib or the landlord 
Vitmanlf who distribute subsequently to muhurrirs Mridhas, peadas, chowkidars, matabbars, etc., the 
linens due to them. The sadiana for son’s marriage is|Es. 13-4 and for daughters Es. 12-12. Sometimes 
a receipt is granted for the payment of the sadiana, and I quote one, here below, granted in 1318:— 

« ®r?i fapfc 

Tftr«H \ ’H'l x *5 l” (ride exLibit 3) - 

As regards further proof vide exhibit 9 (marked “ S.” in blue)a nd exhibit 11, page f similarly 

mark Sadiana has been collected further in the following cases in 1318 

m Enzzub Hi paid Es. 18-4 for the marriage of his son in Ashar 1318. 

121 Pazar Ali Mridha paid Bs. 6 for the marriage of his two sons in 1318 (he is a mridha and a 
mollah and so he is uot required to pay that portion of the najar whioh is due to the 

mridhas, peadas, etc.). . , - , ,, 

(31 Imamaddi chowkidar paid Ee. 3 part of the marriage najar for the marriage of his brother 
v J Alua,u Alilnaddi j n p ons 13J8 for the amount of sadiana still due from him ; dakhila has not been 

(4) Balak Cband paid Es. 8 for the marriage of his two brothers in Asbar 1318. 


Withholding ol dakbilis, etc. 


Dakbilas have been withheld in the case of the possessors of 
the following khatians. 

• J 4, 62, 160 ( vide notes on the khatians). 

In the following cases dakhilas have not been allowed in cases of even full payment and only 

pa^kh^quomlin connexion with the notes on khatians 18, 23, 29, 101, etc.) 

(Vide t ^ e .P^ r f b g 1 6i no mention has been made in the parkhais of the amount paid by the tenants 

with the notes on khatians 7, 9, 12, 81. 29, 39 etc.) 

- A- nnllected at times to meet the expenses of tho landlord on occasions of marriage of any 

Cbandas are collected at times m ° ember o{ the tamily, paita or wearing of the sacred thread, first 

Chsndsa. rice 0 f children, pilgrimage to sacred places, and so on In 1318, 

o 1 to Bs 6 ha B teen coEected from the tenants according to their condition as chanda for the marriage 
of the vonneest son of Durga Prasanna Babu and paita of his grandson (vide exhibits 11, pages -f 
1| 14. \ and exhibit 46; vide also the depositions of the tenants). 
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A few name s of those who paid the ohanda or « ” * n 1918 ar ® 8* Ten below: (List of 18 

names, four at Es. 6, Es. 4 and Be. 1, three at Bs. 2 and hs. 8, omitted.) 

(1) Eushai Change was fined Es. 10 in Pous 1818, for quarrelling 
Fm ®* with Adoo Goldar. 

(2) Solemaddi was fined Es. 2 for not allowing Bohman to take away straw from the field of 
Solemaddi who snatched awny the na'as from Bohman. ... . . ^ T ......... 

' (8) Ono Sobdar Mallick of this mausa brought a orimmal suit against Jabbar Damn at the 
instance of the landlord. But subsequently they compromised the oase among themselves attheadrioe 
of Fazar Ali Mridba in Ashar 1317. Hence the maliki got angry with the said 8abdar and fined him 
Rs. 86. Subsequently the fine was reduced to Bs, 10, and Fazar Ili Mridha became a surety tor the 
payment of the same, and his signature was tiken iu a book of the malik in Ashar 1319. 
r 1 (4) There was a quarrel between the wife of one late Akub Boyiti and one of her sons-in law over 
the property left by Akub Boyati. The landlord took a najar of Ra. 80 from the son-in-law and ordered 
the mriahas and peadas to give him possession of the lands. But the wife of Akub Boyati With the 
assistance of the brother of her another son-in-law who rosides in the same bari did not allow the 
mridhas, eto., to cultivate the lands. Hence both Akub’s wife and the brotherof hor son-in-law hare 
been fined Es. 60 each. The fine, however, has not been realised as jet. ...... 

Besides tho above exactions the tonants are to reaoh the landlords house milk, curds, h«h, plantain 

leaves, eto., as jogani on snob occasions as puja, nabanna, marriage, 
jogana. etc., and they did so during the last puja and nabanna. 


Eaubabi (2989), Estatb No. 4014. 

Settlement-holder—2isheswar Eoy Chowdhury and others. 

Bazarehona and Kalibari are two adiaoent mauzas, and the events that have happened in them 
h during the year 1818 are almost similar. A number of tenants of 

a number ot tenants of Kiiibsrl and both these mauzas refused to pay abwabs in 1318 and they insisted 
BtaSfKhonS refuse to pay abw^ba. u p on agentg Q f tbe Undlords to accept the actual rent and oess 

e Subdivisions! Officer and Assistant Superintendent of Police {tide 


due from them in presence of the---- , 

«oe 121. On the refusal of the agents to accept the rent they filed a spit at Patuakhali, and a 
^odv of the petition as well aa of the order have been given on page 13. As a result of thii^affair the 
™««e*sors of the following khatians did not pay rent in 1318 

possessors ot ^ ^ ^ 20> 2g 80> 47 _ 4( , # 6 g ( 6 9 , ej ( 61 , 70, 111 ), J 34 , 118 , 144 , 147 . 

Abwabs* however, have been collected from the tenants, who paid their rent in the cutoherry (vide 

the notes on the khatisns ana the deposition of the tenants). Here 
the different items of abwabs are the same as in Bazarghona. The 
tenants know how much they have to pay each rear including abwabs. 


Abwabs. 



and in mort, 
of rent psyaL 
deed executed by M eherau 
pages 22-23 ; No. 92 of 1907) 


Withholding of dlkhllM. 


Dakbilas have been withheld of the jamas recorded in khatians 
13, 19, 21, 22, 28, 84, 49, 61, 72, 74, 81, 92, 97, 112, 117, 122, 181, 
183, 136 

th« tenants of this mausa refrained from paying any marriage najar in 1318 as they did 
Most of the tenants « . q ^ ^ o£ other ab wsbs. Only one oase eame to our notice, viz., 

M or sttdiini. that Somiraddi Kazi paid Bs. 4-B as part of the marriage najar dne 

Msrritg ) f rom b j m on account of the marriage of his nephew in grah»,an 

1318. 

Fouti, Vide the ease noted in connection with khatian 66. 

One Madhabi Bews of this msuza had a holding (vide E. 106). sshe is now dead and her son too, 

who has left a widow. The landlords do not allow the widow to 
Eviction. enjoy the holding, and let it out to Raj Kumar 8il and Hari Ch&ran 

Sil and granted them dakbiia in Jaistha 1319. 


IIazjkhaii (2948). 


Michael Gomez is 
Abwabs. 


Estate Ne. 4669. 

the proprietor of estate No. 4569. 

in his estates, and they 
exhibit 48).— 


The following abwabs 
have been realized 


arc oolleoted 
iu 1318 (vide 


1 Khod najar, 1 rupoe. . 

2 As the landlord personally visited the mausa in 1318, an additional najar 1 rupee. 

3 Haib najar, l rupee. 

4 Tahuri, 1 anna per rupee of rent. 

6 Kosban, 8 pies per rupee. 

6 Dakhila kharcho., 1 anna per jama. 

7 Chanda or subscription for the education of the childreaof the landlord, ... 2 annas per rnpee. 

8 One fowl, each tenant. 

Just as in other mauzas under enquiry here the landlords’ agents do not regularly grant rent- 

__. ... receipts or statement of aocount, and during the collection in 1318 

withholding ot ossbiiM. ( be possessors of the following khatiyaua wore not allowed rent- 

reoeipts or parkhais on plea of part-payment or arrears, or both : — 

10,13, 18. 17, J8, 10, 30, 37. 


ATTITUDE OF THE TENANTS. 

The different sorts of oppressions, to whioh the tenants of the Mariohbonia group of ostates are 

subject, havo already been described. They cannot got a receipt for 
conttumi repression has placed the tbe rcn t paid till they fully pay up all the items of abwabs 
tenants inian abject coudjuoa. under the denominations of naib najar, khod najar, tahuri, bhandari 

h&ldari, etc. They cannot give their sons or daughters in marriage without the permission of the land- 
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lords and without the payment of the marriage najar ealled sadiana. If there be a marriage in the 
landlord's family, or if they go on a pleasuro trip to Calcutta, etc., tho poor tenants are compelled to pay 
a ohnnda to meet the expenses of their landlords If there happons to be a possibility of getting a 
lump-sum najar, the maliks easily deprive the poor tenants ot a part of their holding. At-the 
time of the puja they carry cucumber, gourd and cocoanuts to their landlord’s house ; and whenever 
occasions arise they are to work there gratis, At the time of any jogan they are to gather milk, 
fish, e.c., in the mauza and take them to Kalashkati. Under threatening commands of the landlords and 
under the masterly control of the peadas and mridhas, the tenants Bilently bear theBe oppressions, 
If any among them be a little annoyed and disobeys the unjust commands of the landlords, he is promptly 
rectified by the magic power of fines and excommunication. Even if these be unsuccessful, the land¬ 
lords begin to take rent without granting dakhilas, and after a few years file a suit for the recovery of 
arrears of rents. If the tenants produce a parkhai grunted by the agents of the landlords, they simply 
deny them to bo of their own making Recently in course of the trial of a rent suit, a Mariohbonia 
tenant produced a parkhui granted by the luudl, rd’s agent. The agent simply denied to have granted 
them, and it was owing to the valuable depositions given by Babu Hara Kisbore Biswas, Diara Deputy 
Collector, that those parkhais were proved to be real and the landlords got a deoree for Bs. 8 only, 
while they claimed about its. 270. hut there becomes few Buch contested cases. The tenants generally 
remain uuware of the rent suits, the summons, etc., being not duly served ; and they come to know of it 
when the decree is passed against them, or at the time when the landlords attempt to eject them through 
the assistance of the civil court peons. Seeing that in many cases parkhais, and eveu rent-receipts 
allowed in forms generally available in the market, are not believed to be genuine by the oourts, the 
tenants in most oases raise no objection to the claims made by the landlords and refrain from, appear¬ 
ing in the courts. Subsequently they submit to whatever arrangement the landlords desire and generally 
execute a kistibandi bond tor the decreed amount after paying in cash the abwabs, etc., due from them. 
In Marichbonia most of the refraotory tenant* who refuse to pay the abwabs, etc., have been brought 
under complete subjugation by the pressure of heavy rent decrees hanging over their head, while others 
have been compelled to execute kistibandi bends for arrears of rent, or simple bond as security against 
any possibility of doing injury to the landlords 

The abject condition of even the must influential among them has compelled the common tenants 
to abandon any hope of opposing the landlords in their illegal extortions. When we ask them what 
are their grievances, what abwabs, sadiana or fine they have paid, they simply try to evade these 
questions. We gavo them a solemn pledge that we should not inform the landlords about what thoy 
said and then they began to tell us that as the Government has again granted a lease for 16 years there 
was no good of laying their grievances before us, as that would simply excite the wrath of their land¬ 
lords and they would be subjeoted to additional oppressions. Later on, however, believing in our good 
motive, most of them laid bale before us the burnings of their heart and expressed to us in pathetic 
tones that while they could not say the truth through the fear of the landlords, thoy always prayed 
in silence for instantaneous destructions of their oppressive landlords. 

There are a number of tenants in Bazarghona, Kaliban, Marichbonia and I’atuakhuli who depose 
the truth with much less fear of the landlords than others. Besolved not to pay tho abwabs, a number 
of tenants of Bazarghona and Kalibari offered rent to the landlord’s agent in presence of the Sub- 
divisional Officer and Assistant Superintendent of I dice, but the landlord’s agent refused to accept it. 
Next they filed a suit in the Court of tho Snbdivisional Officer for compelling tho landlord’s agent to take 
rent without tho abwabs (a copy of the petition and that of tho order have been given in page 18), 
As the tahsildars did not accept rent even at this time, the tenants did not pay any rent at all in 1818. 

Again several tenants of Marichbonia instituted some li suits under seotion 68, Bengal Tenancy- 
Act, against the landlords in 1318. But these suits were unfortunately cancelled by tho present 
Subdivisional Officer as tho petitioners were not present at the time of the hearing of the cases, the 
failure of these tenants in these oases has created a spirit of despondonuy amongst the tenants at large 
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Statement of Disposal of Cans under section 105 A . 
I. — Tenures. 
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Noxa,—The apparent inaccuracies of the money totals is due to the elimination of annas and pies. 

Tois statement show* the original work of the r venue officers. A retrial was ordered by the Judge In 124 cat eg which were 
isml8aed on technical grounds. Of these 106 again failed: IB succeeded, and an additional exhanoeraent of R*. SOS. was allowed, 
a*. 5* for excel* area in & cases, Rs. 4 for the rise in prices in 2 cases, and LU. 145 under section 7 Hengal Tenancy Act, 
in H oases. 


II. —■ Homings. 
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i 

89,862 
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3,514 
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4,960 

2,174 

76,459 

63,340 

17,785 j 

22,145 

3,033 

973 
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N 0 T 3 —T apparent inaccuracy in th. totals ol money and area In du 1 to the elimination ot fractions, 

This statement shows the 01 igin 1 work of tho revenue offiosrs. Arenial was ordered by the Judge in 180 cases, which were dismissed on technical 
erotmds Of Usse 8 again failed on technical grounds and 3 were refused on the merits. In the ltd cases decreed with a i area of 692 acres and a renlal ot 
Ka 2 255 ft total enhancement of Es. S6S was allowed, vi?,.. rentals ot E, M we e increased by Rs. 2* on 1 ho ground of excss area, rents), a( Ri, iu by 
K°’ 18 on the ground of prevailing rate and rentals of Rs. 2,181 by Es 32S on the ground ofriBem rnees. 
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APPENDIX N. 


Statement of Disposal of Cates under section 108A. 
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No. 1 F.—7101, dated Calcutta, the 11th September 1915. 

From— M. C. McAlpin, Esq., i.c.s., Director of the Department of 
Land Records, Bengal, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Dept. 

I havk the honour to acknowledge the receipt of letter No. 7051, dated 
the 22nd July 1915, forwarding a copy of the final report on the survey 
and settlement operations in the district of Bakarganj by Mr. J. C. Jack, 
and requesting me to return it as soon as possible with any remarks I 
have to make on it. 

2. The Report. —Even to the least critical, the literary merit of the report 
must be evident. It is lucid, full of detail, and accuracy is stamped on 
every page. It is preserved from dulness by a lively pen. Take, for example, 
the landlord’s diary (page 81) containing the prayer “God save me from 
all troubles in the night and bless me for the next morning so that 
I tnay realize money in abundance as miscellaneous receipts,” or the 
amin (page 149) who regarded increased pressure of inspection with 
somewhat the same feelings as the amin “ experienced, when three tigers 
issued out of the forest together to inspect his work.” The only causa 
for complaint against the report is its length, for which Mr. Jack has 
tendered an apology in his covering letter. The facts that this is the 
first report on an Eastern Bengal district revealing an entii'ely different 
state of affairs from, and probably more complicated than, that prevail¬ 
ing in other districts in which settlements have been completed, and 
that in effect the settlement of two, if not of more than two, ordinary 
districts was being undei'taken, viz., one permanently-settled and the 
other temporarily-settled, render, I think, any further explanation unnecessary. 

3. Action On the Report. —It is impossible to do justice to the 
report or to the work which has been done in a short review. For 
the present therefore I propose to deal with what in my opinion are 
some of its most salient features. I would however suggest that a 
summary of all Mr. Jack’s recommendations should be made. A settle¬ 
ment officer has an unrivalled opportunity of collecting together valuable 
facts and making recommendations which merit serious consideration and 
should not be lost sight of. Such a summary would appropriately be 
made by and dealt with by the Collector in the first instance, but 
recommendations as to changes in settlement. procedure or the law would 
be summarized and dealt with by my office. 

• 4. Government and temporarily-settled area.— The following table 
shows the fiscal distribution, revenue and raiyati rents of the estates 
in Bakarganj :— 
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One of the most notable features of the report is the account contained 
on pages 104-27 and Chapter II, Part III, of the Government and tem¬ 
porarily-settled areas. Having shown that the permanent settlement has 
enabled the proprietors to make enormous profits and has resulted in 
the bestowal of a vast area upon those who had no title to it, Mr. Jack 
proceeds to prove conclusively that in the temporarily-settled area the 
previous policy of land revenue settlement in Bakarganj has been penny¬ 
wise pound-foolish and remarkable for a considerable loss of revenue 
which need never have been sustained ; that it has led to the transfer 
of the land to a crowd of grasping middlemen who oppressed the actual 
cultivator in every way, even depriving him of his right as such, and 
that it has provided the small Government official with every chance of 
making money illicitly or of obtaining possession .of the land himself by 
forgery or chicanery. In Mr. Jack’s expressive words “ fraud was rampant, 
and there were cases of positive forgery. We marched through rapine and 
corruption to the revision of land revenue.” There can be little doubt that 
the initial reason for the above state of affairs is, as remarked by Mr. Jack, 
the struggle between revenue and relief from overwork. The latter led to 
the creation of middlemen to relieve Government of the trouble and expense 
of collecting rents with the inevitable result that it W'as relieved also of an 
unduly large percentage of revenue, whilst it has been detrimental to the 
interests of the cultivators. It is only as a result of these settlement pro¬ 
ceedings that the revenue policy in Bakarganj has improved, and the Govern¬ 
ment has made a stand against the middleman and has insisted in the future 
on the settlement of land with the actual cultivator ; but it is impossible with¬ 
out special arrangements to deal effectually with the vast crowd of middlemen 
who have battened on to a valuable property during the past and have now 
come to possess vested rights in it. 

Mi'. Jack’ hopes therefore that the policy of neglect is dead, but he does 
not consider that the evil which has been done in tho past or tbe evil which 
will still be done in the future can be undone or prevented except (1) by 
expropriation of the middlemen, or (2) by tbe maintenance of the record in the 
temporarily-settled area. 

5. Expropriation of the middleman, by Government buying him out in 
the Government estates, is by no mean9 so extraordinary a proposal as it 
would at first sight appear. In the temporarily-settled estates it would he 
more difficult owing to the added necessity of buying out the proprietors. 
Looked at as a financial undertaking, nothing could be more advantageous. 
Mr. Jack thinks that doubtless many middlemen would willingly enough go 
on receipt of ten times the value of their annual profits. On this basis it can 
be calculated from the appendices that an expenditure of 12 lakhs would 
cover the cost of expropriation in the Government estates of which the 
revenue was revised, whilst each year Government would receive an increase 
of revenve of Rs. 1,20,000 and in the future a still larger increase. To apply 
tho scheme only to absentee middlemen would have considerable effect, for 
Mr. Jack estimates that 70 per cent, are absentee (paragraph 359). More¬ 
over, it appears that the majority of these possess the larger portion of their, 
and more profitably, lands in the permanently-settled area, or they are money¬ 
lenders. Legislation would not be necessary at first, though a few practical 
difficulties would have to be overcome. Tentative measures to expropriate 
gradually by offering certain terms might be taken and the results watched. 

6. Land tenure system. —On pages 43 to 60 a description is given of the 
system of land tenure prevalent in Bakarganj, characterised by Mr. Jack as the 
most tortuous and intricate in the world. In the space at my disposal it would 
therefore be futile to attempt to describe it. It is shown how it came into 
existence owing to the development of the land, by promotion by conferring a 
higher status upon a cultivator already on the land, by revolt from one land¬ 
lord to another, by the interpolation of intermediate tenures instead of outright 
sales, by fraud and by family arrangements. That this tenure system is a 
public nuisance, wasteful, a fertile case of fraud and intrigue, harassing to 
the tenantry and too complicated even for the people themselves, seems to bo 
Mr. Jack’s conclusion on the question. Primd facie no other conclusion would 
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seem possible. What a nuisance it is to the administration can well be 
imagined from the mere number of these tenures, viz., 464,008, i.e ., 170 to 
the square mile where proprietors had created tenures at all, quite apart from 
their ramifications throughout different villages or the fact that a considerable 
pumber are simply aliquot shares or assignments thereof. For one thing, it 
makes the cost of cess revaluation, which, without such subinfeudation, would 
be a simple business, exceed a lakh instead of being some tens of thousands. 
It is not therefore to be wondered at that this settlement saw the introduc¬ 
tion of a special system of check of these tenures by a tenure-tree, nor that, 
copies are more often taken from the district register of tenures than from 
anything in the record. In paragraph 156 Mr. Jack discusses remedies to 
mitigate the evil of the system. To prevent interpolation, he suggests that 
in Bakarganj (here should be a low stamp duty on sales and a high stamp 
duty on leases granted by aliquot landlords or to aliquot tenants. Whatever 
may be the feasibility of this proposal, at any rate Mr. Jack’s recommendation 
for the reduction in the number of tenures created by family arrangements, 
by a simple method of partition, deserves considerable attention. When the 
Partition Act has been reduced to its essentials, the fog surrounding it regard¬ 
ing title and possession dispelled and non-essentials treated as rules under 
the Act ; it can then be considered whether a simple method of partition, 
based on the actual assets enjoyed by the co-sharers, cannot be applied to 
tenures in areas where an authoritative record-of-rights has been prepared. 
The suggested method of expropriation in the permanently-settled area seems 
to depend upon the desire of the people for it, and it involves the problem 
of the bhadralolc in Bakarganj. Their means of subsistence from the land in 
the permanently-settled area cannot, I think, be removed without opening up 
some means of industrial development, to which they could bring the profits 
of expropriation. The suggestion however that merger, a doctrine which 
Mr. Jack says is passionately repudiated by the people, • should be made 
obligatory is one demanding treatment. 

7. Condition of the agricultural classes.— The assertion so often 
made that the tenant in Eastern Bengal is well able to look after his own 
Interests receives in some respects a rude shock from certain facts given in 
this report. In his chapter cm the condition of the agricultural classes 
^Chapter IV, Part II) Mr. Jack shows that the Bakarganj cultivator is 
generally in easy circumstances, comfortable and free from the menace of 
famine. In some respects he appears to be better off even than the Italian 
peasant. He is however at the mercy of his landlord in the matter of abzeabs, 
■which he is cajoled, cheated or beaten into giving, and even arbitrary evic¬ 
tion is. not unknown. Mr. Jack considers that abwals have reached the 
climax in Bakarganj. Rent is almost a matter of theoretical interest. The 
abiocib is the main source of revalue and of the power of the landlord. One 
is almost drawn to the conclusion, owing to the stringent rules in the Bengal 
Tenancy Act against enhancement of rent and the weakness of the working 
procedure provided by it against abwals , that the result has been an increase 
in the pitch and number of abwabs. There are also in other districts indica¬ 
tions that, following Mr. Jack’s suggestion, a campaign against abwabs 
is necessary for the good name of the administration, and that the time 
is coming for some more effective legislation. Meanwhile there is little reason 
why more effective action should not be attemped under section 58 in 
the matter of granting rent-receipts (paragraph 200). 

8. A natural question to ask in this connection is whether the tenants 
are bettor off in the large temporarily-settled area in Bakarganj than in 
the permanently-settled area. That they are very much better off from 
all points of view' when the cultivators hold lands under Government direct 
cannot be gainsaid. Their rents are lower ; they have no abwabs to pay ; they 
are not drawn into the intrigues of superior landlords, evidence which 
is sufficiently supported by the passionate desire of the tenants in estates, 
when there are middlemen, to get rid of the latter. But where there 
are middlemen the state of affairs in the estate is no better than in a 
permanently-settled estate and even in some cases (vide Appendix L dealing 
with the Marichbuni^ group of estates) is probably much worse. As 
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noted by Mr. Jack, there is considerable evidence for the application of 
section 3 of Regulation VII of 1822, which allows Government to take 
khas possession of temporarily-settled estates in the interests of public order 
or when the management of the proprietors is detrimental to tenure-holders in 
Government estates, with the alternative of expropriation. 

9. Increase of land revenue in temporarily-settled area, —The 

result of the revision of land revenue in 583 square miles has been to 
increase it from Rs. 4,64,385 to Rs. 7,87,472—an increase of Rs, 70 per 

cent. This increase appears to be very lai’ge, and what makes it the more* 

remarkable is that it has been obtained with only a small increase in the 
rents paid by the raiyats or actual cultivators. As remarked by Mr. Jack :— 
It was rarely that the revenue officers were called upon to revise 
a uniform scale of rents, and accordingly it was rarely that ihe provision 
in the rules for the enhancement of the rent of raiyats was brought into 
force.” It is true that in little less than one-sixth of the area an increase of 
the raiyati rate was obtained from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-6 per acre, but in 

many of the cases the fertility of the soil had been so markedly improved by 

fluvial action that the enhancement was completely justified. On the whole, 
raiyati rents were increased by only 15 per cent, and the average raiyati 
rental per acre by 18 per cent. 

The main increase of revonue was therefore due to an entirely 
different cause, viz., the curtailment of the large profits hitherto obtained 
by middlemen. Under the old regime, increase of revenue had always 
been obtained at the expense of the cultivator, whilst each middleman, 
whether his tenure was binding against Government or not, was allowed 
an increased profit, and each proprietor’s profits were assessed on his 
own rent-roll. That Government should lose a certain proportion of the 
revenue by the introduction of middlemen it had itself introduced was just, 
but that Government should lose because these middlemen introduced othor 
grades of middlemen between them and the raiyat without benefiting the 
land, was a principle for which little justification could be advanced and 
was not one which the rules of land revenue settlement laid down in 
the settlement manuals anticipated. Under tho orders of the Goverment 
of India laid down in their No. 1917, dated the 8th September 1874, a 
consolidated proprietary allowance of 30 per cent, of the assets should be 
allowed to proprietors in resumed estates, and. 20 per cent, should generally 
be allowed to farmers or ijaradars. Meanwhile assets, at all events in 
proprietary estates, are definitely defined in the manuals as the raiyati assets. 
It therefore follows that a portion of the profits allowed to a proprietor must 
go to the tenure-holders. Such being scr, the decision in this settlement that 
allowances should be distributed, subject of course to special contracts or 
reasons in particular cases amongst the different grades of tenure-holders and 
proprietors (if any), was simply a reversion to a policy of land revenue 
settlement which Government had intended should be followed. The system 
found in Bakarganj, however, for which, in view of the definite definition of 
assets in the manual, there is no authority, still exists in many districts in 
Bengal, It can be conceived that in certain circumstances, with the extra¬ 
ordinary amount of subinfeudation existing in Bakarganj, the Government 
revenue might under the old system be reduced to the vanishing point. 
Moreover, the middlemen were useless to the administration and a burden to 
the raiyats who cordially wished for their removal. They could also well 
afford a reduction of their profits as they had ample land in the permanently- 
settled area and were moreover very often money-lenders. In fine, Govern¬ 
ment is, I think, to be congratulated in that a large increase of revenue has 
been secured at the expense of the people who could afford it and who were 
not entitled to the profits they had been making, and not at the expense of 
the cultivator. 

10. Increase of rent in the permanently-settled area.— What is 

remarkable is the small number of applications filed under section 105 for 
increase of rent. Only 3,692 and 9,173 were filed against tenure-holders and 
raiyats, respectively, of which 1,290 and 4,960 with a resultant increase of 19 
per cent. (Rs. 9,158) and 27 per cent. (Rs. 21,150), respectively, on the 
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existing rentals were allowed. Mr. Jack comments on these figures and the 
disappointment of the landlords. Looking at the matter in detail and placing 
the results cheek by jowl with the very different results obtained by Govern¬ 
ment in the area under revision of land revenue, he considers that there is 
some case for generally relaxing the rigid provisions of section 105 (applying 
to settlement of rent in the permanently-settled area) on the basis of section 
104 (applying to the settlement of rents in temporarily-settled area), which 
lays down an adherence to the principles underlying the sections regarding 
enhancement in the Act and not a rigid adherence to their details. I am not 
however inclined to agree with Mr. Jack. From the figures in the report and 
the results obtained in settlements in other districts it can be shown that this 
comparison is illusory. So far as Bakarganj is concerned the figures for the 
increase of rent of tenure-holders in the permanently-settled area can be 
dismissed as unimportant, because from paragraph 169 of the report it 
appears that out of a total of 331,282 rent-paying tenures {vide paragraph 
168) only 512 are temporary, whilst except in the temporarily-settled aroa 
(used throughout the report to include Government property) and a few other 
cases, all the remainder are'held at a rent or rate of rent fixed in perpetuity. 
In the case of raiyats, where applications have been allowed, an increase of 
rental from Rs. 76,459 to Rs. 97,609 for 21,713 acres has been obtained, 
meauing a resultant rate of little more than Rs. 4-8 per acre. The average 
rate of raiyati rent in the permanently-setteled area is {vide Appendix K) 
Rs. 4-9 per acre. But in the Government and temporarily-settlpd area 
under revision of land revenue the rents paid by raiyats holding direct under 
Government or under private proprietors average Rs. 3-5 and under middle¬ 
men Rs. 4-7 per acre, on the whole Rs. 4-2 per acre. This comparison of the 
raiyati rentals discloses no case for allowing the landlords further facilities 
for raising the rate of Rs. 4-9 by the extension of the principles of section 
104 to the permanently settled area. On the contrary, they show that 
Government has not taken full advantage of the facilities of section 104. 
It may well be astonished at its own moderation. Turning now to other 
large operations in progress, the last annual report (Appendix V) of the 
department will show that the landlords in other districts are by no means 
backward in filing applications for settlement of rent, and that they have 
little substantial reason for being dissatisfied with the increase which they 
have obtained. It may be that in points of detail or working procedure the 
law may well be amended, but a general relaxation of the rigid procedure of 
section 105 on the basis of section 104 is in my opinion somewhat 
questionable. 

11. Procedure. —The history of the Bakarganj settlement in one respect 
is a .history of the main developments and improvements in settlement 
procedure by— 

(1) the transfer of the conduct of the cadastral survey to the Settle¬ 

ment Department; 

(2) the introduction of the system of field bujharat or explanation on 

the field plot by plot to tenants ; 

(3) the introduction of printing ; and 

(4) the distribution to each person interested of a copy of the map 

of his village. 

The origin of these improvements are explained in the report on pages 
147, 149, 175 and 179. They are now well established as part of the settle¬ 
ment procedure in Bengal, and without which in Bengal operations would 
certainly lack accuracy and much credit with the landlord and tenant. 

12. Cost Of operations. —Bakarganj was the first of the recent great 
district operations to demonstrate that the cosGrates of Bihar were inappli¬ 
cable to the more complicated conditions of Bengal—a fact which had been 
anticipated from the experience of the settlements of Chittagong and of the 
large Roshnabad estate bytheHon’ble Mr. Betson Bell in his original estimate, 
and which has been amply justified by the event and the proceedings in 
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all the Bengal districts. Reliable figures are now available for the first time 
in the report for the cost of the operations and the result is— 

Cost. 

Rs. 

Gross ... ... ... ... 28,33,121 

Net ... ... ... ... 25,73,736 

The total area of the district is 4,891 square miles, but excluding the 
Meghna estuary is 3,840 square miles. Excluding again other rivers and 
streams, the land area is 3,490 square miles and the occupied land area 3,230 
square miles. Deducting from this the area of lands excluded from the 
settlement by notification and of lands transferred to other districts, the total 
occupied land area under settlement in the district comes to 2,972 square 
miles. Taking the last figure for purposes of comparison, the net cost-rate is 
Rs. 866 a square mile, taking the total district area of 3,840 square miles it 
is Rs. 670 a square mile. In view of the remarks of this Government in its 
letter (Land Revenue) No. 329 of the 11th January 1915 to the Government 
of India, no further remarks on the expenditure are necessary. 

13. AppOPtionmunt and recovery of cost. —The apportionment order 
for the recovery of costs in Bakarganj is remarkable for the introduction of a 
new system of assessing tenure-holders and proprietors upon their rents and 
profits, respectively. The system of assessment on profits has subsequently 
been adopted in other settlements where an assessment on the basis of area 
would be almost an impossibility on account of elaborate subinfeudation. It 
has one drawback in that it is difficult to estimate. In Bakarganj there has 
however, it now appears, been a marked agreement between estimate and 
realization. 

On an area basis, Rs. 14,70,412 would have been recoverable from land¬ 
lords and tenants, but inasmuch as the work in the temporarily-settled area 
was simpler than in the zamindari area it was decided to recover 16 lakhs 
from the landlords and tenants in the area not under revision of land revenue. 
In the end Rs. 18,24,588 was recovered. 

14. Objects Of settlement. —The completion of the settlement has 
given very general satisfaction, and it has accomplished the general purposes 
for which it was sanctioned. Its credit has increased from year to year, 
whilst the maps and records are of considerable use in all branches of the 
administration. Mr. Jack, however, considers {vide paragraphs 202 and 203) 
that in one respect it has failed. One important point, which was made in 
applying for sanction to the inception of the operations, was that it would be 
a means of restoring peace to the agricultural classes. Mr. Jack is pes¬ 
simistic. But the figures for rioting"* and for proceedings taken to prevent 
a breach of the peacef show a marked decrease in crime connected with 
land disputes. Year after year has attention been drawn in the Police 
annual reports to the marked decrease in rioting cases. This has been 
consistently ascribed by the Inspector-General of Police to the settlement 
operations. I venture to think therefore that Mr. Jack is unduly pessimistic. 

15. Definition of tenure-holder and raiyat.-— In view of the Bill at 
present before Government regarding the transferability of occupancy rights, 
the facts and opinions contained in the report on the classification of de facto 
tenure-holders claiming to hold as raiyats demand attention (paragraphs 170, 
318-20, 360). Mr. Jack’s final conclusion on the matter is (paragraph 490) that 
the cultivator should be the rayait unless he has obtained by contract or by 
custom the various rights of tenure-holders, but the raiyat should become a 
tenure-holder as soon as he has ceased to be a cultivator. This is valuable 
support of the proposal put forward in the Bill, that a man purchasing a raiyati 
holding with the intention of treating it as tenure should be regarded as a 


* True cases rioting, 1896—1900, average 117, 

Ditto ditto, 1909—1913 „ 55. 

f Proceedings to prevent a breach of the peace, 1896—1900, average 2,975. 
Ditto ditto ditto, 1909—1913 1,545. 
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tenure-holder. Paragraph 332 deals with another old friend—the difficult; 
of commutation. Special rules on the subject have recently been framet 
by Government, and the report discloses nothing new on which any actioi 
need be taken at present. 

16. Distribution of the district. —Perhaps the foremost lesson to b( 
learnt from this report is the necessity of some kind of decentralization. N( 
more convincing arguments and facts can be found for the division of the 
district into two or three than in this report. It is a heterogenous, compli¬ 
cated, geographically difficult and turbulent district which, its past history 
shows, is beyond the power of one sot of district officials to manage. 

17. Maintenance of the record. —Decentralization (paragraph 202) is 
thus Mr. Jack’s main cure for the conditions prevalent in the district, but in 
addition he strongly advocates in various parts of the report the maintenance 
of the record-of-rights both in the permanently-settled and in the temporarily- 
settled areas. He considers that, despite the decision to give up maintenance 
for the present, a special case has been made out for Bakarganj, and from 
paragraphs 271 and 438 of his report it will appear that he considers that 
maintenance is vital to the welfare of the temporarily-settled area. Without 
going into the larger question, which is under Government consideration, I 
may say that in regard to temporarily-settled area, and in particular to 
Government estates, I am decidedly of opinion that some more stringent form 
of maintenance is necessary than is at present practized by the Khas Mahal 
Department generally in Bengal. In support of this opinion I would cite the 
state of records in the Government estates in Midnapore which necessitated 
a resettlement and which increased the cost of that settlement, and the 
reasons which are now being put forward for a more complete scheme in 
Jalpaiguri of maintenance by Government with a view to keeping its papers 
as landlords correct and up to date. 

18. Date Of revision. —A scheme of maintenance in Bakarganj, even if 
confined to the temporarily-settled area, is complicated by the fact that it is 
many years since the record was finally published, and that the record would 
have to bo first revised, an expensive business. Such revision should 
obviously take place when an opportunity for the revision of land revenue 
arises. In this connection, I would draw the attention of Government to 
paragraph 436 in which the question of enforcing a uniform date of expiry of 
settlements is raised. As remarked by Mr. Jack, this would require an 
amendment of the law, but it can be arranged by extending present settle¬ 
ments up to a date when as many as possible of the estates under resettle¬ 
ment of land revenue can be taken up together, instead of piecemeal. 
Hooking to the dates in Appendix J, Parts I and II. it would appear that a 
suitable date for a revision settlement would be the year 1924, and that no 
new resettlement should be started subsequent to 1920. Immediately the 
revision settlement starts steps should be taken to evolve a scheme of 
maintenance suited to the temporarily-settled area at least. 

19. Before leaving the report, I would draw special attention to 
Mr. Jack’s recommendations regarding roads (paragraphs 27 and 28) to his 
suggestion regarding revenue kists and the tauzi administration (paragraph 
226) and to his remarks regarding the condition of the lhadralok. In 
conclusion I have the honour to request that the good work done by the 
Indian officers mentioned in paragraph 493 may be brought to the notice of 
the Appointment Department. 


B. S, Yrew—22-9-1915—34640—250—B. B. S. 



No. 5061 R., dated Dacoa, the 21st September 1915. 

From— F. 0. French, Esq., i.o.s., Commissioner of the Daooa Division, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of Beugal, Revenue Departmeut. 

With reference to your letter No. 7030, dated the 22nd July 1915, I 
have the honour to return the copy of the final report on the Survey and 
Settlement operations in the district of Bakarganj, together with copy of a 
letter from the Collector of Bakarganj, No. k402 C., dated the 29th August 
1915, commenting on the report. 

2. I have read the report with the greatest interest and fully share 
the admiratiou expressed by l\lr. Strong. It will be of the utmost value in 
the administration of the district. 

I think Mr. Strong’s suggestion of making two volumes of the report 
may usefully be adopted. 


Nc. 3402 0., dated Bakarganj, the 29th August 1915, 

From— F. W. Strong, Esq., i.cs,, Magistrate-Colleoior of Bakarganj, 

To—The Commissioner of the Dacoa Division. 

With reference to your memorandum No. 3994 R., dated the 27th July 1915, forward¬ 
ing copy of the Settlement Report of Bakarganj, by Mr. J. C. Jack, i.c.s., I have the honour 
to say that the report strikes me as a very due piece of work, of the greatest value to the 
Collector and other revenue officials of the distriot. 

I only wish that it had bean in existence when I oame first to the distriot nearly 
throe years ago. 

Mr. Jack’s knowledge of the distriot is far greater than mine, but I may say that 
I heartily oonour with his remarks about the unsatisfactory nature of the relations between 
landlords and tenants. It is quite true that the ourse of the middleman lies heavy on the 
land, and is at the root of the lawlessness of the tenantry. It is a notioeable faot that in the 
khas mahal areas this lawlessness is not apparent. There is indeed very little crime in 
these areas. 

I am also in entire agreement with what Mr. Jack says in part II about the revenue 
administration of the area of the distriot which was not inoluded in the permanent settle¬ 
ment. 

No one oan be Collector of Bakarganj for any time without being Btruok with the 
manner in which for nearly a hundred years Government flung away valuable property with 
both hands, thereby saorifioing not only its own interests but those of the agrioultural popu¬ 
lation. If early in tbo last century the principle of raiyatwari settlements directly under 
Government had been adopted and waste lands and resumed estates consistently colonized 
by Government agency, the greater portion of the distriot would by now be inhabited by a 
prosperous and orderly population. 

Ik is the harassing and unsympathetio treatment he receives at the hands of his land¬ 
lords rather than his own inherent wiokedness whioh makes the Bakarganj cultivator a 
potential d'aooit. 

The management of Government khas lands in recent years may, I think, fairly be 
regarded as a suooess, and the colonization of the Sundarbans, whioh is m progress, promises 
to be a very profitable investment for Government money as well as a boon to the people of 
the distriot, but the area of Government estates not already settled with middlemen for 
long terms is pitifully small as oompared with the la^d area of the distriot. 

Of course, the general introduction of the circle system should go far to proteot the 
cultivators from ill-treatment by their landlords, but so long as the middleman exists, he must 
make a living somehow, and in the majority of oases he oan hardly do that if he keeps striotly 
to the letter of the law and realizes nothing but the rent due to him. 

I think that, in the interests of the cultivators, no opportunity should be lost by the 
local revenue authorities to aoquire land for Government and where possible to get rid of 
the middlemen who may be in occupation of it. What to do with the bhadralok middleman 
is certainly a difficulty. Bo far as 1 can see, they will never make cultivators, but they might 
be made to take a moro direot interest in agi joulture than they do now, if parcels of land 
were settled with them, sufficient for their maintenance if cultivated with the help of 
servants. To prevent subinfeudation stringent provisions prohibiting subletting and 
alienation and enforcing personal residence on the land would neoessarily form a part of the 
contract. Borne suoh plan might provide occupation as well as a means of livelihood for 
some of the unemployed bhudrnlok. Of course the plan might be tried on a much larger 
scale if the policy of expiopiiation suggested by Mr. Jack could be put into effeot. The 
drawback to such a scheme is the fact that under the provisions of the Tenancy Aot, these 
Ibadrulok raiyats would in course of time aoquire ocoupanoy rights and the provisions of 
their contracts would no longer be enfoiceable. They would inevitably alienate and sublet 
and subinfeudation would creep in again. 
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I will now comment briefly on a few points, whioh have struok me on reading through 
the report:— 

(1) The report in its present form is rather bulky. Parts 1 and II contain very 
vuluable information about the district generally, and are worthy of constant study by the 
Collector and the various Government offioers engaged in revenue work. The complete 
volume is, however, heavy and awkward to handle and more suitable for reference than for 
comfortable reading in an officer’s leisure hours. 

1 would be inclined to make two volumes of it. Parts I and II might form one volume, 
parts III and IV with the appendices a second. 

(2) Page* 18 and IS, paragraph* 87 and 88.— I think Mr. Jack’s remarks in these 
paragraphs give rather a wrong impression of the activities of the District Board. It is true 
that till recently the Sadar subdivision was getting the lion’s share of the money available 
for expenditure on communications, but the claims of the southern portion of the district have 
now been fully recognized, and a percentage by which such expenditure will be regulated for 
eaoh subdivision has been fixed after careful consideration. As a result, the Patuakhali 
subdivision, still recently the most neglected, is now getting more money for communications 
than any other. The current quinquennial programme oontains a number of important road 
projoots intended to open up the Suudarbans and South Bhola. 

I am not altogether in agreement with whnt Mr. Jaok says about roads. A road, if it 
is to he really useful, must have at least a 6 ft. orest. Besides those of the ordinary villagers, 
the needs of inspecting officers and polioe offioers must be taken into account. When any 
sort of a decent road is available, these offioers ordinarily travel by bioyole. Now, allowing for 
inevitable damage by oattle and rain water, a road with a 6 ft. orest will in plaoes be not 
more than 4 ft. wide, whioh is about the minimum width for bicyoling. Embanked foot¬ 
paths, such as Mr. Jaok seems to contemplate, presumably some 2 or 3 it. wide, are apt to 
beoomo knife-edged in tho rains, and are hardly safe even to walk on, if not washed away 
altogether. 

When the circle system is introduced and Union Committees have money to spend, it 
may be possible to do something in the footpath line, but it would, to my mind, be a mistaken 
polioy for the District Board to spend its money on 6Uoh projeots. 

(3) The crop figures in part I, ohapter II, are not up to date— 

(a) I have seen muoh of the interior of the di triot during tho present rainy season, 

and can safely say that in the curront year, at all events, the area covered by 

the aus orop is very muoh larger than the area given by Mr. Jaok. I believe, 

however that the aroa under this orop is considerably above the normal this 
year owing to the partial failure of tho last amah orop. 

(b) The figures for jute and mentha are also much out of date, I should judge from 

ray own observations that the area under mezfha is quite |rd of the whole 
area covered by the two crops. There is very little nmtha grown in 
Gournadi, Babuganj or Kotwati, hut a groat deal in Badartuni, Muladi, and 
Mehondigunj Last year the area under these two orops was estimated at some 
f 3,000 acres. This year tho area is less owing to the bad priceB last season, 
but it is still high (47,000 acres) compared with Mr. Jack’s figures. 

(4) 1 here seems to he a mistake in paragraph 79 at page 29 of the report. The local 

name tor the rice hixpa, a small black flying beetle with little spines on its wing oases and 

body, whioh attacks the rice before it flowers is pamart. In dry years this inseot does a lot 

of damage to the growing rire both au» and aman, and is, I think, the ohief enemy of the 
rioe crop so far as Bakarganj is concerned 

The inseots whioh attack the winter rice, when it is in the ear, are principally, I think, 
the caterpillars of one or more varieties of moth. I believe the most general name for 
these creatures is leia pnhi, but they are not so muoh feared as the pnmari. A third 
pest, less formidable than either of the other two is the mown or v ana>n puka, the rme- 
bug, whioh suoks the juice of the developing ears and oauses them to turn white. There 
is, I think, a general tendency among cultivators in this distriot to give all kinds of insoot 
pests, which attack the rioe at different stages of its growth, the name of pnmari. 

(5) In paragraph 85, page 32, sugaroane is said to be 18 months on the ground. 
There is something wrong here. Eight to teu months is the usual period for sugaroane to 
remain on the gioucd. 

(6) I thoroughly agree with Mr Jack’s remarks in paragraph 4SS, pages 252 and 253, 
about the maintenance of the record of-rights. krom a i administrative point of view the 
annual maintenance of the record would be far more valuable than periodical revision. The 
district settlement operations here ooverei some 11 years, and were accompanied by consider¬ 
able unrest amongst the agricultural olnssts. A periodical revision, at intervals of 20 yearis 
or so, will hardly be offeoted iu less than three years on each occasion, that is to say, instead 
of an annual revision causing little or no dislocation of business, every 20 years or so we 
shall have a period of turmoil and uncertainty until people shake down into the new order of 
things. 

The difficulty is how to meet the c st of maintenance. To my mind, it would be no 
hardship to impose a .cess for the purpose to bo calculated and realized in muoh the same 
manner as the r< ad cess. 

(7) Jn paragraph 490, page 254, Mr. Jaok summarizes the points in respect of whioh 
the Bengal Tenancy Act has proved itself unsuitable to the conditions of BakargaDj. I think 
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REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 
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LAND REVENUE No. 350 T.—R. 


DARJEELING, the 15th MAY 1916. 


From the Hon’blk Mr. L. BIRLEY, c.i.e., i.c.p., 

Ofg. Secretary to the Government of Bengal , 


To THE SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 

Department of Revenue and Agriculture. 


Sir, 

I am directed to forward for the information of the Govern¬ 
ment of India a copy of the final report on the survey and settlement 
operations in the district of Bakarganj. The operations were sanctioned 
in the Secretary of State’s Despatch No. 140 (Rev.), dated the 29th 
June 1899. From first to last the operations extended from 1900 to 
1912. The bulk of the work was, however, done in the years 1900— 
1908. The final report has been prepared by Mr. J. C. Jack, i.e.s., 
who worked as Assistant Settlement Officei*, then as Settlement Officer, 
and finally as Director of Land Records. Mr. Jack is now on military 
duty in France, serving as Adjutant in an Artillery Brigade. The report 
is somewhat longer than the standard for such publications, but it is 
a document of the utmost value, and the Governor in Council is 
satisfied that it could not have been curtailed without great disadvantage. 

2. It will be seen that the report is divided into four parts 
headed respectively— 

I. General and statistical description of the district. 

II. Fiscal History. 

III. The present settlement. 

IV. Conclusions. 

In all four parts the information is set forth with great lucidity 
and literary force, and the Governor in Council does not propose to 
attempt in this letter anything in the nature of an abstract of the 
report. There are, however, a few salient features to which he would 
briefly allude. 

3. It will be seen from the first part of the report thafc the 
district (which is named after Aga Bakar, a famous Muhammadan 
adventurer of the 18th century) lies on the face of the Bay of Bengal, 
and is bounded on the north by Faridpur, on the east by Noakhali, 
and on the west by Khulna. The total area is 4,891 square miles, of 
which only 3,490 consists of land. The remainder is made up of water¬ 
ways, large or small. Bakarganj has a population of nearly 2£ millions, of 
whom about two-thirds are Muhammadans. The remainder are Hindus, 
with sporadic settlements of Buddhists and Christians. The population 
is almost entirely agricultural. Unlike other districts of Eastern Bengal, 



the jute crop of Bakarganj is negligible. The staple products of the 
district are rice and orchard-fruits. The fields are given up to the 
cultivation of the finest rice in Bengal, The homesteads are large and 
self-contained, each family residing in a farmhouse,' which is surrounded 
by a moat and is raised above the level of the country by the earth 
taken from the domestic tank. In and around these homesteads there 
are rich orchards of cocoanut, betelnut and palmyra, which add alike to 
the wealth and the beauty of the district. On the whole, the peasantry is 
prosperous. They are quick to resent an injury and not infrequently 
resort to violent crimes ; but they are intelligent, manly, self-reliant, 
and remarkably hospitable. No officer, who has served in Bakarganj for 
any length of time, fails to retain a high regard for the people. The 
climate is generally salubrious, chiefly on account of the sea breezes and 
the action of the tides which wash out ervery stream. 

4. At one time there were extensive forests in the south of the 
district, but cultivation is steadily extending. From the figures given 
by Mr. Jack it will be seen that, including homesteads and fallow, 
80 per cent, of the land of Bakarganj is now under cultivation. Tt is 
interesting to note that since the Revenue Survey of 1860 cultivation 
has increased at the average rate of 10 square miles per annum in spite 
of the serious set-back in 1876, when a storm wave devastated the 
southern portion of the district. As many as 70,000 people are said 
to have been drowned in a single night. 

6. The land system of Bakarganj is probably the most intricate in 
the world. Between the zamindars and the raiyats there are nearly half a 
million intermediate “ tenures,” most of which are owned in coparcenary 
by several persons whose interests are often divergent and antagonistic. 
These tenures are found side by side and one above the other in the 
most bewildering complexity . In pages 48 60 of the report, Mr. Jack 
has given an interesting and probably correct account of tho origin and 
development of this extraordinary system of subinfeudation. 

6. Probably the greatest agrarian curses in Bakarganj arc the preva¬ 
lence of absentee landlordism and the persistent levy of illegal cesses 
by landlords of every grade. To both of these evils Mr. Jack has 
drawn pointed attention in his report. The diary of a landlord, which is 
reproduced at page 81, is of peculiar interest. 

7. It is impossible in this letter to give a resume of the fiscal 
history of the district, as set out in Part II of the report. It will 
suffice to note that the district came under the permanent settlement 
of Lord Cornwallis in .1793. It was for some time doubtful whether 
the permanent settlement did or did not extend to the Sundarbans. 
Tho question was set at rest by Regulation III of 1828, which declared 
that “the uninhabited tract known by the name of the Sundarbans 
has ever been, and is hereby declared to be, the property of the State.” 
By various causes other lands became the property of Government, 
while temporarily-settled private estates also grew up, mainly as the 
result of alluvial accretions. At the present day, out of 3,490 square 
miles of land nearly one-third (1,008 square miles) are outside the 
permanent settlement. Less than, one-half of the land-revenue of the 
district (which now stands at a total of over 20 lakbs of rupees) is 
paid bv permanently-settled proprietors. It will thus be seen that the 
district of Bakarganj presents features of unusual interest and is widely 
different from those districts in Bengal which are wholly or mainly 
covered by the permanent settlement. , One of the maps which are 
attached to the report shows at a glance the distribution of Bakarganj 
in the matter of fiscal management. 

8. From tho brief notes which are contained in the foregoing 
paragraphs it will be recognized that the survey and the preparation 
of a record of-rights in Bakarganj wore attended with peculiar difficulties. 
In the third part of his report, Mr. Jack gives a clear account of those 
difficulties and of the manner in which they were surmounted. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature in the whole operations is that, "while they 
were originally undertaken with the sole object of eliminating agrarian 
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troubles and with no idea of revenue-assessment, they gradually expanded 
into important “ resettlement proceedings ” as known in other parts of 
India. It has already been noted that there are 1,008 square miles of 
Bakarganj which are beyond the scope of the permanent settlement. 
In more than half of this area, i.e., in 583 square miles the current 
settlements expired at or about the time when the general survey 

and record-of-rights were in progress. This was a fortunate coincidence 
and the Governor in Council is glad that his predecessors in office 
decided to entrust the work of revenue revision to the Settlement 

Officer and his trained staff. It will be seen from Appendix J of the 
report that, as a direct result of the survey and settlement operations 
in Bakarganj, the public revenues have been increased by no less a 
sum than Its. 3,23,087 per annum. This is a remarkable and probably 
unique result in operations undertaken from purely administrative, as 
distinct from fiscal, considerations. The result is the more gratifying 
when it is seen, as explained in the report, that the bulk of the new 

revenue is derived not from the cultivators of the soil but from the 

various grades of middlemen who have superimposed themselves upon 
the cultivators. It was particularly in the Sundarbans estates, where 

previous fiscal experiments had often been attended by unfortunate 

results, that the bold settlement policy of Mr. Jack brought about 
lasting benefits, alike to the raiyats and to the State. It was in 
consequence of these operations, and of the flood of light which was 
thrown on thts agrarian conditions of the Sundarbans grants, that the 
policy of reclamation through middlemen has been definitely abandoned in 
the tracts of Bakarganj which are still available for settlement. The 
policy now adopted is that of dealing direct with settlers of the 
cultivating class, the work being supervised by a specially-selected 
“Colonization Officer” with an office in the heart of the Sundarbans. 
One of the most interesting items in Mr. Jack’s report is the passage 

(page 114), where he points out that the policy which is now being 

followed is merely a reversion to the far-seeing orders which were 
passed by Warren Hastings as long ago as 1781. 

9. Reverting to the practical difficulties which were experienced and 
overcome in the Bakarganj operations, the Governor in Council would draw 
particular attention to— 

(a) the introduction of tenure-trees to show the system of ,sub¬ 

infeudation ; 

( b ) the transfer of cadastral survey and record-writing from the 

Survey Department to the Settlement Officer ; . 

(c) the printing of village maps for distribution to every landlord and 

tenant ; 

(d) the first experiment in what is technically known as “ field 

hujharat ” ; 

( e ) the first experiment in printing the record-of-rights. 

All these reforms were introduced in order to cope with actual 
difficulties, and all were justified by success. 

As regards the tenure-trees, a specimen is given in Appendix F 
of the report. The specimen is self-explanatory. Before record-writing 
began a “tree” of this nature was prepare l for every village by an 
Assistant Settlement Officer or a kauungo. The Governor in Council is 
convinced that, owing to the complexity of (die Bakarganj tenures, it 
would have been impossible for the amins to prepare an initial record 
which was even approximately correct. The cost which was incurred 
in preparing these trees was more than counterbalanced by subsequent 
savings. Those trees, as finally revised and corrected, have been bound 
up and placed in the record-room, and are a most valuable addition 
to the record-of-rigbts. 

At pages 146-119 of the report, Mr. Jack gives an account of the 
second of the above reforms—that connected with the supervision of 
cadastral survey and record-writing. The system of divided control had 
become intolerable and threatened a breakdown of the proceedings. 
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Through the ready co-operation of Major Crichton a revised system 
was introduced under wliich the Settlement Officer and his staff are 
trained in survey, and are entirely responsible both for cadastral survey 
and for record-writing, assisted by an expert known as the “ Technical 
adviser”. The Director of Surveys retains full responsibility for traverse 
survey, but confines himself in cadastral survey to inspection and advice. 
This system is now adopted throughout Bengal, and also throughout 
Bihar and Orissa, with the most satisfactory results. 

The third reform to which the Governor in Council would allude is 
the distribution of printed maps. Under the old system the four 
boundaries of each field were entered in the record. This was a cumbrous 
system, especially in Bakarganj where a single field had often to be 
entered in the papers of many tenants, vide the example given on page 145 
of the report. Moreover, it was a matter of extreme difficulty to ensure 
that the boundaries were correct and consistent. It was therefore decided 
to record only the north bouudary of each field and at the same time to 
distribute printed maps. This reform was made possible by the intro¬ 
duction of the “ Vandyke process ” in the drawing office of the Survey 
Department. The maps add comparatively little to the cost of the 
operations. They are also extremely popular and have fully met the 
(Tbject with which they were intx-oduced. This is another of the Bakar¬ 
ganj reforms which have been adopted in other settlements. 

The remaining two reforms which have been noted above, namely, 
“field bujharat ” and “record printing” were not adopted* in Bakarganj 
until the closing period of the operations. Budiarat is the process by 
which the draft record is explained to the raiyats. It was formerly done 
by clerks at attestation camps, generally several miles from the fields 
concerned. It was long felt, especially when the record is as compli¬ 
cated as the record in Bakarganj, that this system was most unsatis¬ 
factory. Mr. Jack therefore devised a system by which each field should 
be explained on the spot, and ex-rors corrected then and there, by an 
officer not below the rank of kanungo. This system is now universal 
in Bengal. The scheme of record printing can be more suitably dealt 
with in connection with the final report on the operations in Faridpur; 
but it should be noted here that the scheme originated from difficulties 
felt in Bakarganj, and that the small experiment which he made in 
Bakarganj encouraged Mr. Jack in pressing his reform for general adop¬ 
tion. The record is now being printed in all the lax-ge settlements to 
the great satisfaction of the general public and of all officers, executive 
and judicial alike. 

10. As regards case-work subsequent to final publication, it .will 
be noticed that although “disputes” and “objections” were numerous 
during the preparation of the draft record, comparatively few plaints 
were filed under section 105 or section 106 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. This was partly due to the short period which the law allows 
for the filing of such plaints, but still more so (in the ease of section 
105) to the fact that no application for the determination • of a fair 
rent can be made except with the concurrence of all the joint landlords. 
Joint landlords in Bakarganj are averse from joint action either in this 
or in other matters. 

11. The feature of the operations to which those concerned 
probably look back with least satisfaction are the pi-oceedings in con¬ 
nection with the comnxutation of produce rents into cash rents. These 
proceedings are described at pages 167-170 of the report and in 
Appendix G of the report. Many raiyats who felt themselves oppressed 
by the system of produce rents had resort to the settlement coui’ts. 
The settlement authorities did their best for them, but the result was 
far from pleasing; in some cases it was even ruinous to the x-aiyats. 
This was mainly due to the unsatisfactory state of the law and to the 
legal advice (which afterwards turned out to be unsound) which was 
given to the Settlement Department at the earlier stages of the 
proceedings. As a result of the abortive proceedings in Bakarganj, the 
Settlement Officers in other districts now generally abstain, as far as 
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possible from taking up applications for the commutation of produce rents. 
The question will be considered when the Bengal Tenancy Act comes up for 
general revision. 

12. I am next to turn to the cost of the operations and to advert to 
pages 212 to 250 of the report. The Government of India will remember 
that the estimate originally sanctioned was Rs. 20,00,000, at a rate of Re. 1 
per acre. As Mr. Jack remarks, this was “ rather an aspiration than 
an estimate.” The actual cost has been Rs. 28,33,121. The Governor 
in Council is satisfied that throughout the operations the settlement 
authorities worked with single-minded zeal for the curtailment of 
expenditure. As the work progressed new and unforeseen difficulties arose. 
Moreover, as already pointed out, large operations for the revision of land 
revenue were superadded to the preparation of a record of existing 
rights. In any case the actual cost is considerably less than what was 
estimated in 1898 by the then Collector (Mr. Beatson Bell). He anticipated 
that the work could not be done for less than 32|- lakhs, at the rate of 
Re. 1-10 per acre, which was the rate in the Roshnabad settlement in the 
neighbouring district of Tippera. The Settlement Officer in Roshnabad was 
Mr. J. G. Curnming, a remarkably careful and economical officer. Mr. Jack 
has shown in paragraphs 471 to 484 the basis of the apportionment of the 
cost between the State and the landlords and tenants, and the recoveries that* 
have been made from the latter. The final adjustment of accounts as between 
Imperial and Provincial revenues, and the ultimate liability of this Govern¬ 
ment in respect of this settlement are now being determined in consultation 
with the Accountant-General, Bengal. 

13. I am now to turn to the concluding part of Mr. Jack’s report. His 
interesting remarks on the subject of the maintenance of the record-of-rights 
were written before the receipt of the Secretary of State’s latest Despatch 
(No. 99 Revenue, dated the 17th September 1915). His suggestions for the 
amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act will be borne in mind when the 
time comes. Meanwhile his suggestions for administrative improvements in 
Bakarganj have already been noted by the local officers. 

14. The Governor in Council desires to place on record his high 
appreciation of the work of Mr. Jack throughout the settlement operations in 
Bakarganj. Not the least valuable portion of his work is the admirable report 
which he has written. His maps and records have already outlived the 
temporary unpopularity which was inevitable in the course of their preparation. 
Alike by landlords, tenants, courts and legal practitioners they- are now 
recognized as authoritative papers. The Governor in Council is confident 
that Mr. Jack’s final report will be welcomed not only by all connected with 
Bakaj'Kganj but by all who desire to know the true facts about rural Bengal, 
and by all who appreciate good literature. The sound work done by the 
assistants who are mentioned at the conclusion of the report has already 
attracted the attention of the Governor in Council and he fully concurs in 
the remarks of Mr. Jack. Finally, he endorses all that Mr. Jack has 
written concerning Colonel Crichton and Major Hirst, his co-workers in the 
survey operations, and concerning the various Collectors who assisted in 
the operations. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

L. BIRLEY, 

Offg. Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 
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